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BOUT twenty years after the conquelt of Jeruſalem by the CHAP. 
Turks, the holy ſepulchre was viſited by an hermit of the . 


* 


name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of Pi- The fr 


Fed in France. His reſentment and ſympathy were excited by 4. P. 


| ais oven injuries and the oppreſſion of the Chriſtian name; he mingled 8 1 


* * 


D . 3 1 „Hermit. 
— —— $2 A COB —— —. Us 
5 i Whimſical enough is the origin of the which does not date earlier than A. D. 1200. 
name of Picards, and from thence of Picardie, It was an academical Joke, an epithet firſt 
Vor. VI * . applied 
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leſs reluctanee, from her bed to a convent, and at length to an the - 
mitage. In this auſtere ſolitude, Ius bady-was .emaciated, his fancy 


, 


TRE DECLINE AND FALL 


* e — 3s cf 
* 


0 . 4 p. his tears 2 chele of He Pa and "earneſtly ended, 4 


1 


bopes of relief could be entertained from the Greek emperors of we 
Eaſt. The patriarch expoſed the vices and weakneſs of the ſucceſs 5 


ſors of Conſtantine. 


Iwill rouſe? exclaimed the hermit, 


martial nations of Europe i in your cauſe ;” 


him with epiſtles of credit and complaint, and no ſooner did he 
land at Bati, than Peter haſtened to kiſs the feet of the Roman 
pontiſſ. His ſtature was ſmall, his appearance contemptible; but. 
his eye was keen and lively; and he poſſeſſed that vehemence of 
ſpeech, which ſeldom fails to impart the perſuaſion of the aſoul% 
He was born of a gentleman” s family (for we muſt now adopt a 


modern idiom), .and his military ſervice e Was. under the neighbouring 


counts of Boulogne, the heroes of the firſt cruſade. But he ſoon re- 


linquiſhed the ſword and the world; and if it be true, that his wife, 5 
however noble, was aged and ugly, he might withdraw, with the 


wo 4s. 


was inflamed ; whatever he wiſhed, he believed ; whatever he be- 
lieved, he ſaw in dreams and revelations. From Jeruſalem, the pil- 
grim returned an accompliſhed fanatic ; but as he excelled in the 
popular madneſs of the. times, pope Urban the ſecond received him 
as a prophet, applauded his glorious deſign, promiſed to ſupport it 


in a general council, and encouraged him to proclaim the deliverance 


of the Holy Land. Invigorated by the approbation of the pontiff, 


bis zealous miſſionary traverſed, with ſpeed and ſucceſs, the provinces. 
of Italy and France. His diet was abſtemious, his prayers long and 
fervent, and the alms which he received with one. hand, he diſtri- 5 


- 66 the 
and Europe was obe- 5 
* to the call of the /hermit. The aſtoniſhed patriarch diſmiſſed 


applied to the quarrelſome humour of 
thoſe ſtudents, in the univerſity of Paris, who 
came from the frontier of France and Flan- 


ders (Valeſii Notitia Galliarum, p. 447. 
Longuerue, Deſcription.de JaFrance, P-54-)- 


William of Tyre (l. i. c. 11. p. 637, 
638.) thus deſcribes the hermit: puſillus, 


perſona kontemptibills, | eki | gba, et 
occulum habens perſpicacem gratumque, et 


ſponte fluens ei non deerat eloquium. See 


Albert Aquenſis, p- 185. Guibert, p. 482. 


Anna Camnena in Alexiad, 1. x. p. 284, de. 
. with Ducange's notes, p. 349. 


— * 8 


% 


| OF Bo CHE R OMA N EM PIR E. 


"z buted with the other: bis head was e his feet naked, nn 0 
: body was wrapt in a coarſe garment; he bore. and diſplayed a 


weighty crucifix; and the aſs on which he rode, was ſanctified in 


the public eye by the ſervice of the man of God. He preached to 


innumerable crowds in the churches, the ſtreets, and the highways: 


the hermit entered with equal confidence the palace and the cottage; 


and the people, for all was people, was impetuouſſy moved by his 


vatives and pilgrims of Paleſtine, every heart was melted to com- 


paſſion; every breaſt glowed with indignation, when he challenged 


the warriors of the age to defend their brethren. and reſcue their 


Saviour: his ignorance of art and language: was compenſated by 
ſighs, and tears, and ejaculations; and Peter ſupplied the deficiency 


of reaſon by loud and frequent appeals to Chriſt and his Mother, to 


the ſaints and angels of paradiſe, with whom he had perſonally con- 


verſed. The moſt perfect orator of Athens might have envied the 


ſucceſs of his eloquence: the ruſtic enthuſiaſt inſpired the paſſions 


Upiln 


call to repentance and arms. When: he painted the ſufferings of the 


Fs which he felt, and Chriſtendom expected with impatience the coun- 


: ſels and decrees of the ſupreme pontiff. 
Ih he magnanimous ſpirit of Gregory. the ſeventh LE b em- 
braced the defign of arming Europe againſt Aſia; the ardour of his 


Urban II. 
in the coun- 
cil of Pla- 


zeal and ambition ſtill breathes in his epiſtles : from either ſide of cenfa, 


A. D. 1095, 


the Alps, fifty thouſand Catholics had enliſted under the banner of March. 


St. Peter; and his ſucceſſor reveals his intention of marching at 


their head againſt the impious ſectaries of Mahomet. But the glory 
or reproach of executing, though not in perſon, this holy enter- 
, priſe, was reſerved for Urban the ſecond*, the moſt faithful of his 
diſciples. He undertook the conqueſt of the Eaſt, whilſt the larger 
portion of Rome was poſſeſſed and fortified by his rival Guibert of 


3, Ultra quinguaginta millia, 1 me poſ- 31. in tom. xii, P- 322. concil.). 


ſunt in. expeditione pro duce et Ppontifice ha- + See the original live? of Urban Il. by 


bere, armatà manfi volunt in inimicos Dei Pandulphus Pifanus and Bernardus Guido, i in 
inſurgere et ad ſepulchrum Domini ipſo Myuratori, Reer: Lal: N tom. iii. pas i. 
Aucente pervenire (Gregor. vii. epiſt. ii. p. 352, 353- 


N 8 Ba. Ravenna; 
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4 — DECLINE AND: PALE: Cs 


OED Bi b. Ravenna, who. contended with Urban for the name and hon ) 

= of the: pontificate. He attempted to unite the powers of the M 

9 time when the princes were ſeparated from the church, and the 

people from their princes, by the excommunication which himſelf 

anch his predeceſſors had thundered againſt the emperor and the king 

of France. Philip che firſt, of France, ſupported with patience. the 2 

__._._.. centures which he- had provoked. by his-ſcandalous life and adulte- 

. rous marriage. Henry the fourth, of Germany, aſſerted the right 

1 of inveſtirures, the prerogative of confirming his. biſhops by the de- 

kvery of the ring and croſier. But the emperor's party was eruſhed 
in Italy by the arms of the Normans and the *ounteſs Mathilda; 
and the long quarrel had been recently envenomed by 1 the revolt: of a x 
his ſon Conrad and the ſhame- of his wife *; who, in the ſynods of 

; ; Conſtance and Placentia, confeſſed the maniiply. proſtitutions to 

Which ſhe bad been expoſed by an huſband regardleſs of her honour 

25 his own *. 80 Popular was the cauſe of Urban, ſo weighty Was 

His influence, that the council which he ſummoned at Placentia Bo 

was compoſed of two hundred biſhops of Italy, France, Burgundy.. TH : 

Swabia, and Bavaria. Four thouſand” of the clergy, and thirty: 

thouſand of the laity, attended this important meeting; and, as the 

moſt ſpacious cathedral would have been inadequate to the multi- 


tadey the ſeſſion of ſeven. days was held in a plain adjacent, to the. 
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f: quad ipſam tantas ſpurcitiasnon tam commiſ- 
ſiſſe quam invitam pertuliſſe pro certo cog- 


5 She ! is Shs by the different names of 
Praxes, Euprecia, Eufraſia, and Adelais ; 


and was the daughter of a Ruſſian prince, and 
the widow of a margrave of Brandenburgh. 
Struv. Corpus Hiſt, Germanicæ, p. 340. 
Henricus odio eam cœpit habere: ideo 
incarceravit eam, et conceſſit ut plerique vim 
ei inferrent; immo filium hortans ut eam 
OW bb 2s (Dodechin, Continuat. Marian. 
Scot. apud Baron. A. D. 1093, N*4.). In 
the ſynod of Conſtance, ſhe is defcribed by: 
Bertholdus, rerum inſpector: quæ ſe tantas 
et tam igauditas fornicationum ſpurcitias, et a 
tantis paſtim fuiſſe conqueſta eſt, &c. and again 


at Placentia: ſatis mifericorditer ſuſcepit, eo 
\ _ 


+ 4 


noverit papzcum ſana ſynodo. Apud Baron. 
A.D. 1093, N*4. 1094, N*'3. A rare ſub. 
ject for the, infallible deciſion of a pope and. 

council, Theſe. abominations are repugnant- 
to every principle of human nature, which, 


is not altered by a diſpute abou? rings 


and crofiers. Yet it ſhould feem, that they 
wretched woman was tempted by the prieſts - 
to relate or ſubſcribe ſome infamous: tories of 
herſelf and her huſband. 
See the narrative and acts of the ſynod: 

air, Concil, tom. xii. p. ahi, e. 


* 


5 1 city. 


* 


or THE RO TAN: EMPIRE: 


the victorious Turks, the common enemies of the Chriſtian name. 
Mo their ſuppliant addreſs they flattered. the pride of the Latin 
princes; and, appealing at once to their policy and religion, ex- 


horted” them to repel the Barbarians on the confines of Aſia, rather 


than to expect them in the heart of Europe. At the fad tale of the 
miſery and perils of their Eaſtern brethren the aſſembly burſt into 
tears: the moſt eager champions declared their readineſs to march; 

and the Greek ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed with the aſſurance of a 
ſpeedy and powerful ſaccour. The relief of ' Conftantmople was in- 
oluded in the lärger and moſt diſtant project of the deliverance of 


: Jeruſalem; but the prudent Urban adjourned the final” decifion to a- 


ſecond ſynod; which he propoſed to celebrate in ſome city of France 5 


in the autumn of the ſame year. The ſhort delay would propagate, 
the flame of enthuſiaſm; and his firmeſt hope was in a nation of 


ſoldiers*, ſtill proud of the pre-eminence of their name, and am- 


bitious to emulate their hero Charlemagne, who; in the popular 
romance of Turpin , had atchieved the conqueſt of the Holy 
Land. A latent motive of affection or vanity might influence the 
choice of Urban: he was himſelf a native of France, a monk of 
Clugny, and the firſt of his countrymen who aſeended the throne 


The ambatladcre of 'the Greek emperor, Alanis Comnenus, C 
were V ndbces to plead the diſtreſs of their ſovereign and the danger 
of. Conſtantinople,” which was divided only by a narrow ſea from 


« 


"0? n pichlelf, A Feen er praiſes 


the piety and valour of the French nation, 


the author and example of the cruſades: Gens 


nobilis, prudens, bellicoſa, dapſilis et nitida. 


Quos enim. Brĩtones, Anglos, Ligures, fi BE | 
eos moribus videamus, non illico Francos ho- 
He owns, 


mines appellemus? (p. 478.) 
however, that the vivacity of the French de- 


generates into petulance among -foreigners 


(p- 483.), and vain loquaciouſneſs (p. 502.). 
9 Per viam quam jamdudum Carolus Mag- 
nus mirificus rex Francorum aptari fecit uſque 


CP. (GeltaFrancorum, p. 1. Robert. Monach., | 


Hit. Hieroſ. 1.1: p. 33, Kc. ). 
an 1 


biſhop of Rheims, A. D. 773. 
year 1000, this romance was compoſed in 
bis name, by a monk of the borders of 
France and Spain : and ſuch was the idea of 
eccleſiaſtical merit, that he deſcribes himſelf 


*®” john Tilpinus,- or Turpinusz was unk | 
After the- 


as a fighting and drinking prieſt! Vet the 


book of lies was pronounced authentic by 


pope Calixtus II. (A. D. 1122), and is re- 


ſpectfully quoted by the abbot Suger, in N 
the great Chronicles of St. Denys (Fabric. 

* Bibliot: Latin, medii Evi, edit, Manfi, tom: iv. 
p- 10 ** 
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is there agg more exquiſite gratification Ss to reviſit; * 
ity, the humble and laborious ſcenes of our youth. 
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| conſpicuous digr 


* 


It may 08 ſome ſurpriſe that the Roman pontiff ſhould 7 
1 in the heart of France, the tribunal from whence he hurled 


his anathemas againſt the king But our ſurpriſe will vaniſh. ſo on 


1 f 


as e form a juſt eſtimate of a king of France of the eleventh cen - 
tury . Philip the firſt was the great-grandſon of Hugh Capet e 

founder of the preſent race, Who, in the decline of Gharlemagne's 
poſterity, added the regal title to his patrimonial. eſtates of Paris and 


Orleans. 
juxiſdiction; but in the 


In this narrow compaſs, he was poſſeſſed of wealth and 
reſt of France, Hugh and his firſt deſeendants 


were no more than the feudal lords of about ſixty. dukes and counts, 
of independent and hereditary power, who. diſdained the control 
of laws and legal aſſemblies, and whoſe diſregard of their ſovereign 
Was revenged by the diſobedience of their en watt At Cler- 


mont, in the territories of the count of Auvergne 


„ the pope might 


brave with impunity the reſentment of Philip; and the council 
vhich he convened in that —_ was not leſs numerous or reſpeQable 


I the ſynod of Placentia ** 


Beſides his court and council of Ro- 
mas cardinals, he was ſupported by thirteen archbiſhops and two hun- 5 


dred and twenty-five biſhops z the number of 'mitred prelates was com- 
puted at four hundred; and the fathers of the church were bleſſed by 
i the ſaints, and enlightened by the doctors of the age. From the ad- 
Jacent kingdoms, a martial train of lords and Knights of power: and - 


00 See Brat de la France, by the Count de 
Baulainvilliers, tom. i. p. 180—182. and 


the ſecond volume of the Obſervations ſur 
-PHiftoire de France, by the Abbe de Mably. 


'* In the provinces to the ſouth of the 
Loire, the firſt Capetiaus were ſcarcely allowed 


4 feudal ſupremacy. On all fides, Nor- 


mandy, Bretagne, Aquitain, Burgundy, Lor- 


raine, and Flanders, contracted the name 
and limits of the proper France. See Ha- 


9 4 


drian Valeſ. Nolitia Galliarum, £ 


13 Theſe: counts, a younger branch of : 


the dukes of Aquitain, were. at length de- 
ſpoiled of the greateſt part of their country 
by Philip Auguſtus. 


The biſhops of Cler- 
mont gradually became princes of the city. 
Melanges, tires d'une grande r 


tom. xxxvi. p. 288, &c. ; 


14 See the acts of the council of Clermont, 


Concil. tom. xii, p. * * 


* 
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of: E ROMAN EMPIRE. 
attend ed the obüncil in high expectation of its eule; J 
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cf H A P. 
LVIII. 


a lch web the wrdearief veal und onridiity; Mat the ddey war Elec, —— 
and many thou ſands, in the month of November, erected their tents 


or r huts in the open field; A ſeſſion of eight days produced” ſome 
edifyinng canons for the reformation of manners; a ſevere 


eunfüre was pronounced againſt the licence of private war; the truce N 


of G God was confirmed, a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities duet four days 


of the weck; women and priefts were placed under the ſafeguard of 
- the church; and a protection of three years was extended to huſband- 


men and merchants, the defenceleſs victims of military rapine. | But. 


a law, however venerable be the ſanction, cannot ſuddenly transform 
ie times; and the benevolent efforts of Urban deſerve 
= ſome:domeſtic quarrels 


> he laboured to appe 


that he might W the flames of war from the Atlantic to the 5 


Euphrates. From the fynod of Placentia, the rumour of his great 


deſign had gone forth among the nations: the clergy on their return 
had preached in every dioceſe the merit and glory of the deliverance 
i of the Holy Land; and when the pope aſcended a lofty ſcaffold in 


the market- place of Clermont, his eloquence was addreſſed to a well 
Prepared and impatient audience. His topics were obvious, his ex- 
hortation 'was vehement, his ſucceſs inevitable. 
interrupted by the ſhout of thouſands, who with one voice, and i in 
their ruſtic idiom, exclaimed aloud, * God wills i it, God wills it N 


— 5 Confluxerunt ad concilium e multis re- 
gionibus, viti potentes et honorati, innumeri 

quamvis cingulo laicalis militiæ ſuperbi 

- (Baltric, an eye witnefs, p. 86-88. Ro- 
bert. Mon. p. 31, 32. Will. Tyr. i. 14. 
15. p. 639-641. Guibert, p. 478—480. 
Futcher. Carbor. p. 382). 
The Truce of God (Treva, or Treuga 
Dei) was firſt invented in Aquitain, A. D. 


Latin (Robert. Mon. l. i. p. 32.) 
illiterate laity, who ſpoke the Provincial or 


Bolt, or 'Diex el volt. See Chron. Caſinenſe, 
I. iv. c. 11. p. 497. in Muratori, Script. 
Rerum Ital. tom. iv. and Ducange (Diſſertat. 
xi. p. 207. fur Joinville, and Gloſſ. Latin. 
tom. ii. p. 690.), Who, in his preface, pro- 


acclamation of the clergy who underſtood 
By the 


1032; blamed by ſome biſhops as an occa- 
ſion of perjury, and rejected by the Normans 
as contrary to. their privileges (Ducange, 
Gloſf. Latin, tom. vi. p. 682—685.). 

by. Deus oult, Dous vlt! was the pure 


* , 


duces a very difficult ſpeeimen of the dialect 
of Rovergue, A. D. 1100, very near, both in 
time and 0 to wo n of ous 


(p. 15. 16. in 


n 


The orator Was 


Limouſin idiom, it was corrupted to Deus lo 
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* courage OL. the. champions 


BE: | vocable enga | ement.“ : * 


the ſign of the croſs, 


their prayers ar 


honour, of their maſter. 


3 Moſt commonly on their 8 in 
gold, or ſilk, or cloth, ſewed on their gar- 
ments. In the firſt cruſade, all were red: in 
the .third, the French alone preſerved that 
colour, while green croſſes were adopted 

5 | f by the Flemings, and white by the Engliſh 
| |  ({Ducange, tom ii. p. 651.). 
land, the red ever appears the favourite, and, 
as it were, the national, colour of our military 
enſigns and uniforms. 


much complacency, the fanatic title of Gui- 
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Yet in Eng- 
IV. Raimundus de Agiles. 


VII. Gaibertus. 


| | | _ 29 Bongarfius, who has publiſhed the ori- 
* | | ginal writers of the cruſades, adopts, with 


© It is indeed the vin of. God » replied, ne pope; and = 
— 0 eee word, the inſpiration ſurely of the Holy Spirit, be for 1 
4 ever adopted as your cry; of battle, to animate the devotion and 
„ of Chriſt. His croſs is the ſymbol of a 
„ - As: your ſalvation; wear ũt, a red, a bloody crols, as an external mark 

5 0 on your breaſts or ſhoulders, as a pledge of your ſacred and. 1 irre- 
The propoſal was joyfully accepted; 3 great 
4 numbers both of the clergy and. laity impreſſed on their garments 
and ſolicited the pope to march at their 
head. This dangerous and was. declined. by the more prudent 
ſucceſſor.of Gregory, who alleged che ſchiſm of the church, and the 
duties of his paſtoral office, recommending to the faithful, who were 
diſqualiſied by ſex or profeſſion, by age or infirmity, to aid, with 
and alms, the perſonal ſervice of their robuſt brethren. 


The name and powers of his legate he devolved on Adhemar biſhop 
of Puy, the firſt who, had received the eroſs at his hands. The fore- 
moſt of the temporal chiefs was Raymond count of Thoulouſe; whoſe 
ambaſſadors in the council excuſed the abſence, and pledged the 
After the confeſſion and abſolution of their 
fins, the champions of the croſs were diſmiſſed with a ſuperfluous 
admonition to invite their countrymen and friends; and their de- 
parture for: the Holy Land was fixed to the n of the Allumptien, 
the fifteenth of Auguſt, of the ende year- 


So 
1 8 Geſta Dx1 per Francos; though ſome 
critics propoſe to read Geſta Diaboli per 
Francos (Hanoviæ, 161 1, two vols. in folio). 
I ſhall briefly enumerate, as they ſtand in this 
collection, the authors whom I have uſed 
for the firſt cruſade. I. Geſta Francorum. 
II. Robertus Monachus. III. Baldricus. 
V. Albertus 
VI. Fulcherius Carnotenſis. 
VIII. Willielmus Tyrien- 
ſis. Muratori has given us, IX: Radulphus 
Cadomenſis de Geſtis Tancredi (Script. Rer. 


Ital. tom. v. p. 285 —333-), and, X. Bernardus 
T — 7 


Aquenſis. 


Nees, that our indulgence allows the ſlighteſt provocation, the moſt 
diſputable right, as a ſufficient ground of national hoſtility, But the cruſades ? 
name and nature of an holy zwar demands a more rigorous ſcrutiny 
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or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


380 familiar, and as it were it natural to ny is the practice of x vio- 


CHAP. 
LVHI. 


Juſtice of the 


nor call we haſtily believe, that the ſervants of the Prince of peace 
would unſheathe the ſword of deſtruction, unleſs the motive were 
pure, the quarrel legitimate, and the neceſſity inevitable. The policy 
of an action may be determined from the tardy leſſons of experi- 
ence; but, before we act, our conſcience ſhould be ſatisfied of the 


3 juſtice and propriety of our enterpriſe. In the age of the cruſades, 
the Chriſtians, both of the Eaſt and Weſt, were perſuaded of their 


lawfulneſs and merit; their arguments are clouded by the perpetual 


abuſe of ſcripture and rhetoric ; but they ſeem to inſiſt on the right 


of natural and religious defence, their peculiar title to the Holy 


Land, and the impiety of their Pagan and Mahometan foes ®. 
I. The right of a juſt defence may fairly include our civil and ſpi- 
ritual allies: it depends on the exiſtence of danger ; and that danger 
muſt be eſtimated by the two-fold conſideration of the malice, and 
the power, of our enemies. A. pernicious tenet has been imputed 
to the Mahometans, the duty of extirpating all other religions by 


the ſword. This charge of ignorance and bigotry is refuted by the 
Koran, by the hiſtory of the Muſulman conquerors, and by their 
public and legal toleration of the Chriſtian worſhip. But it cannot 


be denied, that the Oriental churches are depreſſed under their iron 


"Theſanrarics de Acquifitione Terræ Sanctæ 
(tom. vii. p. 664—848.). The laſt of theſe 
was unknown to a late French hiſtorian, 
who has given a large and critical lift of the 
writers of the craſades (Eſprit des Croiſades, 
tom. i. p. 13—141.), and moſt of whoſe 
judgments my own experience will allow 
me to ratify. It was late before I could ob- 
tain a fight of the French hiſtorians collected 
by Ducheſne. I. Petri Tudebodi Sacerdotis 
Sivracenſis Hiſtoria de Hieroſolymitano Itinere 
(tom. iv. p. 773=815.), has been transfuſed 


Vol. VI. C 


into the rſt anonymous writer of Bongarſius. 
IT. The Metrical Hiſtory of the firſt Cruſade, 


in vii books (p. 890—912.), is of ſmall value 


Or account, 


20 Tf the reader will turn to the firſt ſcene 
of the firſt part of Henry the Fourth, he will 
ſee in the text of Shakſpeare the natural 
feelings of enthuſiaſm; and in the notes of 
Dr. Johnſon,” the workings of a bigotted 
though vigorous mind, greedy of every pre- 
tence to hate and perſecute thoſe who diſſent 
from his creed. 
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THE: DECLINE AND/ FALL 
) td} $* m in peace 450 war, they aſſert. a divine and indefipble, 


claim of univerſal empire; and that, in their orthodox creed, the, 


unbelieving nations are continually threatened with the loſs. of reli- 


. gion or liberty. In the eleventh century, the victorious arms of the 


Turks preſented a real and urgent apprehenſion of theſe loſſes. They bf 
had ſubdued in leſs than thirty years the kingdoms of Aſia, as far as 
Jeruſalem and the Helleſpont; and the Greek empire tottered on 


the verge of deſtruction. Beſides an honeſt fympathy for their bre- 


thren, the Latins had a right and intereſt in the ſupport: of Conſtan- 
tinople, the moſt important barrier of the Weſt; and the privilege 
of defence muſt reach to prevent, as well as to Wel an impending 


aſſault. But this falutary purpoſe might have been accompliſhed by 


a moderate ſuccour ; ; and our calmer reaſon muſt diſclaim the 1 innu- 


merable hoſts and remote operations, which overwhelmed Aſia and 
depopulated Europe. II. Paleſtine could add nothing to the ſtrength | 
or ſafety of the Latins ; and fanaticifm alone could pretend to juſtify 


the conqueſt of that diſtant and narrow province. The Chriſtians 


affirmed that their inalienable title to the promiſed land had been 


ſealed by the blood of their divine Saviour: it was their right and 
duty to reſcue their inheritance from the unjuſt poſſeſſors, who pro- 


faned his ſepulchre, and oppreſſed the pilgrimage of his diſciples, 
Vainly would it be alleged that the pre-eminence of Jeruſalem, 

and the ſanctity of Paleſtine, have been aboliſhed with the Moſaic law; | 
that the God of the Chriſtians is not a local deity, and that the re- 


covery of Bethlem or Calvary, his cradle or his tomb, will not 
atone for the violation of the moral precepts of the goſpel. Such ar- 


guments glance aſide from the leaden ſhield of ſuperſtition; and the 
religious mind will not eaſily relinquiſh its hold on the facred ground 
of myſtery and miracle. III. But the holy wars which have been 
waged in every climate of the globe, from Egypt to Livonia, and 
from Peru to Hindoſtan, require the ſupport of ſome more general 
and flexible tenet. It has been often ſuppoſed, and ſometimes af- 

| 27 . firmed, 5 
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firmed, that a difference of religion 18 a worthy cauſe of hoſtility; O , * r. 
that obſtinate unbelievers may be lain or ſubdued by the champions 
of the croſs; and chat grace is the ſole fountain of dominion as well 

as of merey. Above four hundred years before the firſt cruſade, the 

eaſtern and weſtern provinces of the Roman empire had been ac- 

quired about the ſame time, and 1 in the ſame manner, by the Barba- 

rians of Germany and Arabia. Time and treaties had legitimated the 
conqueſts of the Chriftian Franks; but i in the eyes of their ſubj ects 

and neighbours, the Mahometan princes were full. tyrants and 
uſurpers, who, by the arms of war or rebellion, might be ny 

driven from their unlawful poſſeſſion ©, 


Spiritual mo- 
tives and in- 


and with the multiplication of ſins, the dulgences. 
In the primitive church, a voluntary and 


In the middle 


ages, the biſhops and prieſts interrogated the criminal ; compelled 
him to account for his thoughts, words, and actions; and preſcribed 
the terms of his reconciliation with God. But as this diſcretionary 


"Ag: the manners of the Chriſtians were relaxed, their diſcipline of 
penance * was enforced ; | 
remedies were multiplied. 
open confeſſion. Prepared the work of atonement. 


power might alternately be abuſed by indulgence and tyranny, a 
rule of diſcipline was framed, to inform and regulate the ſpiritual 
Judges. This mode of legiſlation was invented by the Greeks ; 
their penitentials * were tranſlated, or imitated, in the Latin church; 

and, in the time of Charlemagne, the clergy of every dioceſe were 
provided with a code, which they prudently concealed from the 


knowledge of the vulgar. In this dangerous eftimate of crimes 


24 The vb Diſcourſe of Fleury on Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Hiſtory (p. 223—261.) contains an 


accurate and rational view of the cauſes and 

effects of the cruſades. 5 
SETS penance, indulgences, Ec. of the 

middle ages are amply diſcuſſed by Muratori 


(Antiquitat. Italiæ medii Ævi, tom. v. diſ- 


ſert. Ixvüi. p. 7090 —768.), and by M. Chais 
(Lettres ſur les Jubiles et les Indulgences, 
tom. ü. lettres 21 & 22. p. 47 . ), with 


this difference, that the abuſes of ſuperſtition 
are mildly,” perhaps faintly, expoſed by the 
learned Italian, and Pony magnified * 


Dutch miniſter. 


23 Schmidt (Hiſtoire des Allemand, tom. ii, 
p. 211-220. 452 — 462.) gives an abftraft 


of the Penitential of Rhegino in the nisth, 
and of Burchard in the tenth, century. 


In 
one year, ſive- and - thirty murders were * 


petrated at Worms. 


O 2 


and 


% 
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and puniſhments, each caſe was ſuppoſed, each - trees was. re- 
marked, by the experience or penetration of the monks; ſome ſins 
are neee which innocence could not have ſuſpected, and 
others which reaſon cannot believe; ; and the more ordinary offences 
of fornication and adultery, of perjury and ſacrilege, of rapine and 
murder, were expiated by a penance, which, according to the va- 
rious circumſtances, was prolonged from forty days to ſeven years. 
During this term of mortification, the patient was healed, the cri- 
minal was abſolved, by a ſalutary regimen of faſts and Prayers: the 
diſorder of his dreſs was expreſſive of grief and remorſe; and he 
- humbly abſtained from all the buſineſs 'and pleaſure of ſocial life. 
But the rigid execution of theſe laws would have depopulated the 

palace, the camp, and the city : the Barbarians of the Weſt believed 
and trembled ; but nature often rebelled againſt principle ; and the 
magiſtrate laboured without effect to enforce the juriſdiction of the 
prieſt, A literal accompliſhment of penance was indeed impracti- 
cable; the guilt of adultery was multiplied by daily repetition; that 
of homicide might involve the maſſacre of a whole people; each 
act was ſeparately numbered; and, in thoſe times of anarchy and 
vice, a modeſt ſinner might eaſily incur a debt of three hundred 
Years. His inſolvency was relieved by a commutation, or indul- 
gence : a year of penance was appreciated at twenty- ſix ſolidi of 
ſilver, about four pounds ſterling, for the rich; at three ſolidi, or 
nine ſhillings, for the indigent: and theſe alms were ſoon appro- 
priated to the uſe of the church, which derived, from the redemption 
of ſins, an inexhauſtible ſource of opulence and dominion. A debt 
of three hundred years, or twelve hundred pounds, was enough to 
impoveriſh a plentiful fortune; the ſcarcity of gold and ſilver was 
ſupplied by the alienation of land; and the princely donations of 
Pepin and Charlemagne are expreſsly given for the remedy of their 

24 Till the in century, we may ſupport the weight of ſilver, about the Sad ſterling. 


clear account of xii d enarii, or pence, to the Our money is diminiſhed to a third, and the 
folidus, or mad ; and xx ſolidi to the — French to a fiftieth, of this primitive ſtandard. 


ſoul. 
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Foul. It s a maxim of the civil law, that whoſoever cannot pay 


CHAP. 


with his purſe, muſt pay with his body; and the practice of flagel- — 


lation was adopted by the monks, a cheap, though painful, equiva- 
lent. By a fantaſtic arithmetic, a year of penance was taxed at 
three- thouſand laſhes * ; and ſuch was the ſkill and patience of a 
famous hermit, St. Dania of the Iron Cuiraſs**, that in fix days 
he could diſcharge an entire century, by a whipping of three hun- 
dred thouſand ſtripes. His example was followed by many peni- 
tents of both ſexes; and, as a vicarious ſacrifice was accepted, a. 
ſturdy e might expiate on his own back the ſins of his 
benefactors. Theſe compenſations of the purſe and the perſon. 
introduced; in the eleventh century, a more honourable mode of 
ſatisfaction. The merit of military ſervice againſt the Saracens of 
Africa and Spain, had been allowed by the predeceflors of Urban. 
the ſecond.” In the council of Clermont, that pope proclaimed a 
plenary indulgence to thoſe who ſhould enliſt under the banner of 
the craſs; the abſolution of all their ſins, and a full receipt for all 
that might be due of canonical penance **, The cold philoſophy of 
modern times is incapable of feeling the impreſſion that was made 
on a ſinful and fanatic world; At the voice of their paſtor, the rob- 
ber, the incendiary, the homicide, aroſe by thouſands to redeem - 
their ſouls, by repeating on the infidels the fame. deeds which they 
had exerciſed againft their Chriſtian brethren; and the terms of 
atonement were eagerly embraced by offenders of every rank and 


25 Each century of laſhies was ſanGiified 
with: the recital of a pſalm; and the whole 


Pſalter, with the accompaniment of 15,000 


ſtripes, was equivalent to five years. 
25 The Life and Atchievements of St. Do- 
minic Loricatus, was compoſed by his friend 


and admirer, Peter Damianus. See Fleury, 


Hiſt. Ecclef. tom. xiii. p. g6—104. Baronius, 
A. D. 1056, No. who obſerves from Da- 
minus, how faſhionable, even among ladies 
of quality (ſablimis generis), this expiation 
{purgatori genus) was grown. 

#7 At a quarter, or even half a rial a laſh, 


Q . 4, 


Sancho Panza was a cheaper, and poſſibly 
not a more diſhoneſt, workman. I remember - 
in Pere Labat (Voyages en Italie, tom. vii. 
p. 16—29.) a very lively picture of the dex- 
terity of one of theſe artiſts. 

28 Quicunque pro ſola devotione, non pro 
honoris vel pecuniæ adeptione, ad liberan- 
dam ecclefiam Dei Jeruſalem profectus fuerit, 
iter illud pro omni pœnitentia reputetur. 
Canon. Concil. Claromont. ii, p. 829. 
Guibert ſtyles it novum ſalutis genus (p. 471.) 


and is almoſt Philoſophical on the ſubject. 


denomina- 
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0. W P. Auen lone None were pure; none were exempt, from the, guile 


— and penalty of ſin; and thoſe who. were the leaſt amenable to the. 
Jjuſtice of God and the church, were the beſt entitled to the tempo», 
ral and eternal recompence of their pious courage. 3 they fell, the 
ſpirit of the Latin clergy. did not heſitate to adorn their tomb with 
the. crown of martyrdom *; and ſhould they ſurvive, they could 
expect without impatience the delay and encreaſe of their heavenly 
reward. They offered their blood to the Son of God, who had laid 
down his life for their ſalvation : they took up the croſs, and entered 
with confidence into the way of the Lord. His providence would 
watch over their ſafety ; : perhaps his viſible and miraculous power 
would ſmooth the difficulties of their holy enterpriſe. . The cloud 

and pillar of Jehovah! had marched before the Iſraelites into the pro- 
miſed land. Might not the Chriſtians more reaſonably hope that the 
rivers would open for their paſſage ; that the walls of the ſtrongeſt 
cities would fall at the ſound of their trumpets ; and that the. ſun 

would be arreſted in his mid-career, to allow them time for the de- 

ſtruction of the infidels ? . 

Temporal Of the chiefs and ſoldiers who We to the le . 1 

ee Will dare to affirm, that all were prompted by the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm; 

the belief of merit, the hope of reward, and the aſſurance of divine aid. 

But I am equally perſuaded, that in many it was not the ſole, that in 


_ ſome it was not the leading, principle of action. The uſe and abuſe 
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the ſtream of national manners. Againſt the private wars of the Bar- 
barians, their bloody tournaments, licentious loves, and judicial duels, 
the popes and ſynods might ineffectually thunder. It is a more 
eaſy taſk to provoke the metaphyſical diſputes of the Greeks, * 0 
drive into the cloiſter the victims of anarchy or deſpotiſm, to ſanc- 
tify the patience : of flaves and cowards, or to aſſume the merit of 
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29 Such at leaſt was the belief of the cru- p. 477. ); 1 but the prayers for the repoſe of 
ſaders, and ſuch is the uniform ſtyle of the their ſouls, is inconſittent in orthodox theo- 
hiſtorians (Eſprit des Croiſades, tom. iii. logy with the merits of martyrdom, . e 
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E ROMAN EMPIRE. 


hs nitariity and bavevelence: of Modern Chriſtians. War 
exerciſe were the reigning paſſions of the Franks or Latins; 


lands, and to draw their ſwords. againſt the nations of the Eaſt, 


Their victory, or even their attempt, would immortaliſe the names | 
of the intrepid heroes -of the croſs ; and the pureſt piety could not 


In the 
petty quarrels of Europe, they ſhed the blood of their friends and 


be inſenſible to the moſt ſplendid proſpect of military glory. 


0 countrymen, for the acquiſition perhaps of a caſtle or a village. 
They could march with alacrity againſt the diſtant and hoſtile nations 
who were devoted to their arms: their fancy already graſped the 


golden ſceptres of Aſia; and the conqueſt of Apulia and Sicily 


by the Normans might exalt to royalty the hopes of the moſt private 
adventurer. Chriſtendom, in her rudeſt tate, muſt have yielded to the 


climate and cultivation. of the Mahometan countries ; and their na- 
tural and artificial wealth had been magnified by the tales of pilgrims, 


and the gifts of an imperfect commerce. The vulgar, both the 


LVII 


great and ſmall, were taught to believe every wonder, of lands flow- 


ing with milk and honey, of mines and treaſures, of gold and dia- 
monds, of palaces of marble and jaſper, and of odoriferous groves 
of cinnamon and frankincenſe. 


eſtabliſhment, which he meaſured only by the extent of his wiſhes. 


Their vaſſals and ſoldiers truſted their fortunes to God and their 


maſter: the ſpoils of a Turkiſh emir might enrich the meaneſt fol- 


lower of the Foe ; and the favour of the wines, the beauty of the 
Grecian women *, were temptations more adapted to the. nature, 


In this earthly paradiſe, each 
warrior depended on his ſword to carve a plenteous and honourable 


29 The ſame ba were diſplayed in the 
letters of the adventurers ad animandos qui 


in Francia reſiderant. Hugh de Reiteſte could 


boaſt, that his ſhare amounted to one abbey 
and ten caſtles, of the yearly value of 1500 
marks, and that he ſhould acquire an hundred 
_ caſtles by the conqueſt of Aleppo. (Guibert, 


p. 75 $55+1- 4 


In his genuine or fiftitious letter to the 


count of Flanders, Alexius mingles with the 


danger of the church, and the relics of ſaints, 


the auri et argenti amor, and pulcherrima- 
rum feminarum voluptas (p. 476.); as if, 
ſays the indignant Guibert, the Greek wo- 
men were handſomer than thoſe of France. 


than 


15 


were enjoined, as a penance, to gratify thoſe · paſſions, to viſit diſtant 


4 5 | 


CHAP. hs to the profeſſion, of the pee 61 the big ke love of 
: Rr freedom was a powerful incitement to the multitudes who were 
THE preſſed by feudal or eccleſiaſtical tyranny. Under this holy ſign the 
peaſants and burghers, who were attached to the ſervitude of the' 
glebe, might gfcape from an haughty lord, and tranſplant themſelves 
and their families to a land of liberty. The monk might releaſe 
himſelf from the diſeipline of his convent: the debtor might ſuſpend 
the accumulation of uſury, and the purſuit of his creditors ; and out- 
laws and malefactors of every caſt eee continue to brave the laws 


and elude the puniſhment of their crimes © 


Influence of Theſe motives were potent and numerous: when we have fi ingly 
TAR bel their weight on the mind of each individual, we muſt add 
tthe infinite ſeries, the multiplying powers of example and faſhion. 
The firſt proſelytes became the warmeſt and moſt effectual miſ- 
fionaries of the croſs: among their friends and countrymen they 


preached the duty, the merit, and the recompence, of their holy 


vow ;' and the moſt reluctant hearers were inſenſibly drawn within 
the whirlpool of perſuaſion and authority. The martial youths were 
fired by the reproach or ſuſpicion of cowardice ; the opportunity of 
viliting with an army the ſepulchre of Chriſt, was embraced by the 
old and infirm, by women and children, who conſulted rather their 

zeal than their ſtrength; and thoſe who in the evening had derided 

the folly of their companions, were the moſt eager, the enſuing day, 

to tread in their footſteps. The ignorance, which magnified the 
hopes, diminiſhed the perils, of the enterpriſe. Since the Turkiſh: 
conqueſt, the paths of pilgrimage were obliterated ; the chiefs them- 
ſelves had an imperfe& notion of the length of the way and the 

| ſtate of their enemies; and ſuch was the ſtupidity of the people, 
that, at the ſight of the firſt city or caſtle beyond the limits of their 
knowledge, they were ready to aſk whether that was not the ferns” 


2 Yee the privilegesof the Cruce/ignati, free- &c. The pope was their perpetual tambien 
dom from debt, uſury, injury, ſecular jullice, (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 65 1, 652.). 


ſale m, 


or. THE, ROMAN, EMPIRE. 3 


of the cruſaders, who. were not ſure that they ſhould be fed from 


heaven with a ſhower of quails or manna, provided themſelves 


with thoſe precious metals, which, in every country, are the repre- 
ſentatives of every commodity, To defray, Acc to their rank, 
the expences of the road, princes alienated their provinces, nobles 


17 


n. the term and object of their labours. Yet the more prudent CHAP. 


LVIII. 
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their lands and caſtles, peaſants their cattle and the inſtruments of 


huſbandry. The value of property was depreciated by the eager 


competition of multitudes; while the price of arms and horſes was 


raiſed to an exorbitant height by the wants and impatience of the 
buyers. Thoſe who remained at home, with ſenſe and money, 
were enriched by the epidemical diſeaſe : the ſovereigns acquired at 


a cheap rate the domains of their vaſſals; and the eccleſiaſtical pur- 


chaſers completed the payment by the aſſurance of their prayers. 


The croſs, which was commonly ſewed on the garment, in cloth 


or ſilk, was inſcribed by ſome zealots on their ſkin : an hot iron, or 
indelible liquor, was applied to perpetuate the mark ; and a crafty 
monk, who ſhewed the miraculous impreſſion on his breaſt, was re- 
paid with the popular veneration and the richeſt benefices of Pa- 
leſtine *. _ 

The fifteenth of Auguſt had been fixed in the ee. of Clermont 
for the departure of the pilgrims: but the, day was anticipated by 
the thoughtleſs and needy crowd of plebeians ; ; and I ſhall briefly 
diſpatch, the calamities which they inflicted and ſuffered, before I 


enter on the more ſerious and ſucceſsful enterpriſe of the chiefs. Early. 


in the ſpring, from the confines of France and Lorraine, above ſixty 
thouſand of the populace of both ſexes flocked . the firſt miſ- 


33 Guibert -(p. 481.) paints in lively co- * miraculum caro omnes emere, dere 
lours this general emotion. He was one vili vendere, &c. 

of the few contemporaries who had genius Some inſtances of theſe fignata are given 
enough to feel the aſtoniſhing ſcenes that in the Eſprit des Croiſades (tom. iii. p. 169, 
were paſſing before their eyes. Erat itaque &c. ), from authors whom I have not ſeen. 


Vor. VI. e D NT ſionary 


Departure of 
the firſt cru · 
ſaders, | 
A. D. 1096, 
March, May, 
&c. 


THE DECLINE: AND: TALL. 


pA A. P. n of hs cruſade, | and preſſed him with clamorous 1 port nity | 
II. 
— to lead them to the holy ſepulchre. The hermit, aſſuming the cha- 
ricder, without the talents or authority, of a general, impelled or 
-- obeyed the forward. impulſe. of his votaries along the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube. Their. wants and numbers ſoon compelled 13 
them to ſeparate, and his lieutenant, Walter the Pennyleſs, a valiant 
though needy ſoldier, conducted a vanguard. of pilgrims, whoſe con- 
dition may be determined from the proportion of eight horſemen to 
| fifteen thouſand foot. The example and. footſteps. of Peter were - 
cloſely purſued by another fanatic, the monk Godeſcal, ' whoſe fer= 
mons had. ſwept. away fifteen « or twenty thouſand peaſants from the 
villages of Germany. Their rear was again preſſed by an herd of 
two. hundred thouſand, the moſt ſtupid and ſavage refuſe. of the 
people, who mingled with their devotion a brutal; licence of 1 rapine, | 
proſtitution, and drunkenneſs. Some counts and gentlemen, at the 
Head of three thouſand horſe, attended the motions of the multitude 
to partake i in the ſpoil; but. their genuine leaders (may. we credit : 
ſuch folly 7) were a gooſe and a goat, who were carried i in the front. 
and to whom theſe worthy Chriſtians aſcribed. an infuſion, of | the 2 
divine ſpirit . I theſe, and of other bands of enthuſiaſts, the firſt 
and moſt eaſy warfare was againſt the Jews, the murderers of the 
Son of God. In the trading cities of the Moſelle and the Rhine, 
their colonies were numerous: and rich ; and they enjoyed, under 
the protection of the emperor and tlie Vilkops, the free exerciſe of 
| their religion 4 At Verdun, Treves, Meatz, Spires, Worms, many 


e 


n Pait et lied ſcelus dewfiabile. in bag 
congregatione pedeſtris populi ſtulti et veſanæ 


tevitatis, anſerem quendam divino ſpirits. aſ- 
ſerebant afflatum, et capellam non minus 


eodem repletam, et has ſibi duces. ſecundæ 
viz fecerant, &c. (Albert. Aquenſis, 1. i. 
c. 31. p. 196.) Had theſe peaſants founded 
an empire, they might have introduced, as 
in Egypt, the worſhip of animals, which 

their philoſophic deſcendants would have 


par Baratier). 


gloſſed over with ſome ſpecious and. ſubtle 


allegory. 
36: Benjamin of Tudela e the tats 


of his Jewiſh brethren' from Cologne along. 


the Rhine: they were rich, generous, leann- 
ed, hoſpitable, and lived: i in the eager hope 
of the Meſſiah (Voyage, tom. i. p. 243245 
In ſeventy years (he wrote 
about A. D. 1170) they had recovered from 
theſe maſſacre. 


4 ” "i HR | thouſands 
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thouſands 'of that unhappy people were pillaged and maſſacred” : 

. nor” had they felt a more bloody ſtroke ſince the perſecution of 
6 Hadrian. A remnant was ſaved by the firmneſs of their biſhops, who 
accepted a feigned and tranſient converſion ; but the more obſtinate 


Jews oppoſed their fanaticiſm to the fanaticiſm of the Chriſtians, 


barricadoed their houſes, and precipitating themſelves, their families, 
and their wealth, into the rivers or the flames, diſappointed the malice, 
or at leaſt the avarice, of their implacable A 


Between the frontiers of Auſtria and the feat of the Byzantine 
monarchy, the cruſaders were compelled to traverſe an interval of ſix 
hundred miles ; the wild and deſolate countries of Hungary * and 
Bulgaria. The foil is fruitful, and interſected with rivers; but it 
was then covered with moraſſes and foreſts, which ſpread to a bound- 
leſs extent, whenever man has ceaſed to exerciſe his dominion over 
the earth. Both nations had imbibed the rudiments of Chriſtianity ; ; 


the Hungarians were ruled by their native princes ; the Bul Igarians 
by a lieutenant of the Greek emperor ; but, on the ſlighteſt provo=- 


IT — 


Their de- 
ſtruction in 
Hungary and 
Aſia, 

A. D. 1096. 


cation, their ferocious nature was rekindled, and ample provocation 


was afforded by the diſorders of the firſt pilgrims. Agriculture muſt 
have been unſkilful and languid among a people, whoſe cities were 
built of reeds and timber, which were deſerted in the ſammer ſeaſon 
for the tents of hunters and ſhepherds. A ſcanty ſupply of provi- 
ſions was rudely demanded, forcibly ſeized, and greedily conſumed ; 
and on the firſt quarrel, the cruſaders gave a looſe to indignation and 
revenge. But their ignorance of the country, of war, and of diſci- 


pline, expoſed them to every ſnare. . The Greek præfect of Bul- 


garia commanded a regular force ; at the trumpet of the Hungarian 


. 37 Theſe, maſſacres and depredations on the doctrine had been preached by a riva/ monk, 

| Jews, which were renewed at each cruſade, 3* See the contemporary deſcription of 

are coolly related. It is true, that St. Ber- Hungary in Otho of Friſingen, I. ii. c. 31. in 
nard (epiſt. 363. tom. i. p. 329.) admoniſhes Muratori, Script. Rerum n um, tom. vi. 

the Oriental Franks, non ſunt perſequendi p. 665, 666. | 

Judzi, non ſunt trucidandi, The contrary 


R es. 
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| " Q iy LE ſionary of 10 cruſade, and preſſed him with clamorous ; n ortr | 
0 to lead them to the holy ſepulchre. The hermit, aſſuming the hte 
| | $I rafter, without the talents: or authority, of a general, impelled or 
Uh -- obeyed the forward: impulſe of his votaries along the banks of the 
" 7 85 Rhine and Danube. Their wants and numbers ſoon compelled DJ 
1 them to ſeparate, and his lieutenant, Walter the Pennyleſs, a valiant 
i though needy ſoldier, conducted a vanguard of pilgrims, whoſe con- 
i dition may be determined from the proportion of eight horſemen to 
I | fiſteen thouſand foot.. The example and. footſteps. of Peter were 
4 cloſely purſued by another fanatic, the monk. Godeſcal, whoſe ſer- 
| i mons had ſwept. away fifteen or twenty thouſand peaſants from the 
| villages of Germany. . Their rear was again prefled by an herd of 
* two hundred thouſand, the moſt ſtupid and favage refuſe, of the 
4 Þ people, Who mingled with their devotion a brutal licence 0 of 1 rapine, 5 
1 proſtitution, and drunkenneſs. Some counts and gentlemen, at the 
i Head of three. thouſand horſe, attended the motions. of the. multitude- 
ji ] to partake ; in the ſpoil; but their genuine leaders (may we credit 
i ſuch folly 2) were a gooſe and a goat, who were carried i in the front. 
Fl and to whom theſe worthy Chriſtians aſcribed. an infuſion, of the 5 
N 1 15 divine ſpirit “. Of theſe, and of other. bands of enthuſiaſts, the firſt 
|, | and moſt eaſy warfare. was againſt the Jews, the. murderers of the 
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Son of God. In the trading cities of the Moſelle and the Rhine, 
their colonies were numerous and rich; and they enjoyed, under 
the protection of the emperor and tlie biſhops, the free exerciſe of ; 
their religion”. a, At Verdun, Treves, Mentz, Spires, Worms, many 
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55 Fuit et aliud ela deteſtabile in hac gloſſed over with ſome ſpecious and. ſubtle 
congregatione pedeſtris populi ſtulti et veſanæ allegory. 
Fevitatis, anſerem quendam divino ſpiritü aſ. 3 Benjamin of Tudela deb the Rate 
ſerebant afflatum, et capel/am: non minus of his Jewiſh brethren from Cologne along 
eodem repletam, et has ſibi duces. ſecundz the Rhine: they were rich, generous, . leaun- 
vie fecerant, &c. (Albert. Aquenſis, I. i. ed, hoſpitable, and lived: i in the eager hope 
©. 31. p. 196.) Had theſe peaſants founded of the Meſſiah (Voyage, tom. i. p. 243—245. 
an empire, they might Fave introduced, as par Baratier). In ſeventy. years (he wrote 
in Egypt, the worſhip of animals, which about A. D. 1170) they had recovered from 
heir philoſophic deſcendants would have theſe maſſacres, 
; 5 , 7 thouſands 
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mou dy" 'of that unhappy people were pillaged and maſſacred” : 
nor had they felt a more bloody ſtroke ſince the perſecution of © 


Hadrian. A remnant was ſaved by the firmneſs of their biſhops, who 


accepted 1 feigned and tranſient converſion ; but the more obſtinate 


Jews oppoſed their fanaticiſm to the fanaticiſm of the Chriſtians, 


barricadoed their houſes, and precipitating themſelves, their families, 
and their wealth, into the rivers or the flames, diſappointed the malice, 
or at leaſt the avarice, of their implacable —_— 
Between the frontiers of Auſtria and the feat of the Byzantine 
monarchy, the cruſaders were compelled to traverſe an interval of fix 
hundred miles ; the wild and deſolate countries of Hungary * * and 
Bulgaria. The foil is fruitful; and interſected with rivers ; but it 
was then covered with moraſſes and foreſts, which ſpread to a bound- 
| leſs extent, whenever man has ceaſed to exerciſe his dominion over 
the earth. Both nations had imbibed the rudiments of Chriſtianity ; 
the Hungarians were ruled by their native princes ; the Bulgarians 
J by a lieutenant of the Greek emperor ; but, on the ſlighteſt provo- 
cation, their ferocious nature was rekindled, and ample provocation 
was afforded by the diſorders of the firſt pilgrims. Agriculture muſt 
have been unſkilful and languid among a people, whoſe cities were 
built of reeds and timber, which were deſerted 1 in the ſammer ſeaſon 
for the tents of hunters and ſhepherds. A ſcanty fupply of provi- 
fions was rudely demanded, forcibly ſeized, and greedily conſumed ; 
and on the firſt quarrel, the cruſaders gave a looſe to indignation and 
revenge. But their ignorance of the country, of war, and of diſci- 


pline, expoſed them to every ſnare. . The Greek præfect of Bul- 


garia commanded a regular force ; at the trumpet of the Hungarian 


n Thele mailicres and depredations on the doctrine had beep preached by a rival — 
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Their de- 
ſtruction in 
Hungary and 
Aſia, 

. 1096. 


Jews, which were renewed at each cruſade, 35 See the contemporary deſcription of b- 


are coolly related. It is true, that St. Ber- Hungary in Otho of Friſingen, 1. ii. c. 31. in 
nard (epiſt. 363. tom. i. p. 329.) admoniſhes Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom, vi. 
the Oriental Franks, non ſunt perſequendi p. 665, 666. 

Judzi, non ſunt trucidandi, The contrary 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


-» HA P. lier the eighth or the tenth of his martiah ſubjedts weht their” OW: 


w——— and mounted on horſeback ; their policy was inſidious, and their-re- N 
: taliation on theſe pious robbers was unrelenting and bloody. About 
a third of the naked fugitives, and the hermit Peter was of the num- 

a ber, eſcaped to the Thracian mountains; and the emperor, who 
reſpected the pilgrimage and ſuccour of the Latins, conducted them 
by ſecure and eaſy Journies to Conſtantinople, and adviſed them to 
await the arrival of their brethren. 


For a while they remembered 
their faults and loſſes; but no ſooner . were they revived by the 
| hoſpitable entertainment, than their venom was again inflamed ; : 
they ſtung their benefactor, and neither gardens, nor palaces, nor 
churches, were ſafe from their depredations. For his own ſafety, 
Alexius allured them to paſs over to the Aſiatic ſide of the Boſ- 
phorus; but their blind impetuoſity ſoon urged them to deſert the 
ſtation which he had aſſigned, and to ruſh headlong againſt the 
Turks, who occupied the road of Jeruſalem. The hermit, conſcions =» 
of his ſhame, had withdrawn from the camp to Conſtantinople ; and 
his lieutenant, Walter the Pennyleſs, who was worthy of a better 
command, attempted without ſucceſs to introduce ſome order and 
prudence among the herd of ſavages. They ſeparated in queſt of | 
prey, and themſelves fell an eaſy prey to the arts of the ſultan. | By 
a rumour that their foremoſt companions were rioting in the ſpoils 
of his capital, Soliman tempted the main body to deſcend into the 
plain of Nice; they were overwhelmed by the Turkiſh arrows; and | 
2 pyramid of bones © informed their companions of the place of their 


defeat. Of the firſt cruſaders, three hundred thouſand had already 


39 The old i without excepting 


| fade, which they involve in a ſingle paſſage. 
Katona, like ourſelves, can only quote the 
writers of France; but he compares with local 
ſcience the ancient and modern geography. 
Ante portam Cyperon, is Sopron or Poſon; 
Mallevilla, Zemlin; Fluvias Maroe, Savus ; 


'Turotzius, are ill informed of the firſt cru- 


Lintax, Leith; Me 3 or Mer/ebarg, Ouar, 
or Moſon; 7 ollenburg, Pragg (de Regibus 


Hungariz, tom. iii. p. 19—53.). 

4 Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. x. P- 287.) 
deſcribes this 05 Wy XoAwves As Aa mountain v 
xc Babog nai mats; aBLNOY WTATOV. In the ſiege 


of Nice, ſuch were uſed by the Franks them- 


ſelves as the materials of a wall. 


— 


periſhed, 
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pariſhes: before a ſingle city was reſeued from the znfidels, before 0 kum. p. 
their graver and more noble brethren h bad en * nn . - 
nf their enterpriſe 
None of the great Wage of Werz embarked their perſons i in The chiefs of 
| the firſt cruſade.” The emperor-Henry the fourth was not diſpoſed = FR” 
to obey the ſummons of the pope: Philip the firſt of France was . 
occupied by his pleaſures; William Rufus of England by a recent 
coriqueſt ; the kings of Spain were engaged in a domeſtic war againſt 
the Moors; and the northern monarchs of Scotland, Denmark, : 
Sweden, and Poland; were yet ſtrangers to the paſſions and intereſts 
of the South. The religious ardour was more ſtrongly felt by the 
princes of the ſecond order, who held an important place in the 
feudal ſyſtem, | Their ſituation will naturally caſt under four diſtin& 
heads the review of their names and characters; but I may eſcape 
ſome needleſs repetition, . by. obſerving at once, that courage and the 
exerciſe of A common * theſe Chriſtian adven- 
77 To ties 1 time and ſpace, 1 mall repreſent, in a ſhort 8 the particular references to 
the great events of the firſt cruſade. 
Fon EET Ren ee, | ane [pan] Ea ge 
— = Cr K PRE oe pie 
» Baldricus - ap. 89. — p- 91—93. pp. 91—94. p. 94—191. | — p- 101, 111. p. 111122. p. 116—119. p. 130—138. 
des bh nn Or 46; 0; e . . p. 1 5 152. 156. 5b 173183. 
ee ebe eiter rel tr e e 
N gl p· 354. | = p. 385, 386. ſp. 386. [p.387—389. p. 389, 390+ . 390=392- . 392-395 p. 39 5p. 396—400» 
I. Guibertus . 482. 48s: ; | p- 485. 489. e. 485-490 | * Pe 496, 97. . 5 Ip. 512523. 55 p- 323: 
ene l. l c. 18.30. l. i. e. 17. 8 . ü. e. 5.23. J Lw.e. 13.25. * iv. © 6. JI. f. Bl ui. e. 1 23. f. . e. 14. Jil. 25. 
ene — sf. W. [Egan Ne . e-. ener. feier. eit. 
2 _— - 71. — k. 1-20. f. 1120. 5 c. 26. . - . 45. 0 54—77. 
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42 The author of the Eſprit des Croiſades by ſultan Soliman in Cappadocia, but who 
has doubted, and might have diſbelieved, ftill lives in the Poem of Taſſo (tom. 1 iv. 
the cruſade and tragic death of prince Sueno, p. 111—15. 9 
with 1500 or 15,000 Danes, who was cut off 


turers. 


| 


© TFT b. turers. 1. The firſt rank both in war 400 d ebüdeh is y due to 
== Godfrey'of Bouillon; and happy would it have been for The eu- 
— Jaders, if they had truſted themſelves to the ſole conduct of that 
ae ccompliſhed hero, a worthy repreſentative of Charlemagne, from 
5 0 vrhom he was deſcended in the female line. His father was of the 
noble race of the counts of Boulogne: Brabant, the lower province 
0 o NN orraine®?, was the inheritance of his mother; and by the em; 
 - pers bounty, he was himſelf inveſted with that ducal title,” which 
bas been improperly transferred to his lordſhip of Bouillon i in the 
Ardennes “. In the ſervice of Henry the fourth, he bore the great 
flandard of the empire, and pierced. with þ his lance the breaſt of 
Rodolph, the rebel Heb: Godfrey was the firſt who aſcended the | 
walls of Rome; and his ſickneſs, his vow, perhaps his remorſe for 
bearing arms againſt the . pope, confirmed an early reſolution of |; 
viſiting the holy ſepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but a deliverer. His 
valour was matured by prudence and moderation ; his piety, though 
blind, was ſincere; and, in the tumult of a camp, he practiſed the 
real and fictitious virtues of a convent. Superior to the private fac- 
tions of the chiefs, he reſerved his enmity for the enemies of Chriſt; 
and though he gained a kingdom by the attempt, his pure and diſin- 
tereſted zeal was acknowledged by his rivals. Godfrey of Bouillon“ 
was accompanied by his two brothers, by Euſtace the elder, who had 
ſucceeded to the county of Boulogne, and by the younger, Baldwin, 
a character of more ambiguous virtue. The duke of Lorraine was 
alike celebrated on either. ſide of the Rhine: from his birth and edu- 
cation he was equally converſant with the French and Teutonic 


| 1 The fragments of the kingdoms of Lo- hs part . p. 4. aa part ii - 


tharingia, or Lorraine, were broken into the p. 47, 48. Bouillon, p. 134. On his de- 
two duchies, of the Moſelle, and of the parture, Godfrey ſold or pawned Bouillon to 
Meuſe; the firſt has preſerved its name, which the church for 1300 marks. 
in the latter has been changed into that of #5 See the family character of. Godfrey, 
Brabant (Vale. Notit. Gall.-p. 283—288.), in William of Tyre, 1, ix. c. 5—8.; his pre- 
++ See, in the Deſcription of France, by vious deſign on Guibert (p. 485.), his ſick- 
the Abbe de Longuerue, the articles of Box- nels and voy, in Bernard, Theſaur. (c. 78.). 
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1 ges: the barons of Tran, Germany, and Janine; aſſembled CH Ki P, 


their vaſſals; and the confederate force that marched under his banner 
was compoſed of fourſcore thouſand foot and about ten thouſand horſe : 
II. In che parliament that was held at Paris, in, the king's preſence, 1 82 7 
about two months after the council of Clermont, Hugh count of Robert ef 
Vermandois was the moſt conſpicuous of the princes who aſſumed year 4 
the. croſs. But the appellation of the great was applied; not ſo much 5 T* 
to his merit or poſſeſſions (though neither were ce mpüidle): as to Chartres, &c. 
the royal birth of the brother of the king of France Robert | 
duke of Normandy was the eldeſt ſon of William the e eder; I 

but on his father's death he was deprived of the kingdom of Eng. 

land, by his own indotence and the aQtivity of his brother Rufus. 

The worth of Robert was degraded by an exceſſive levity and eaſi- 

neſs of temper : his cheerfulneſs ſeduced him to the indulgence * 
pleaſure; 5 his profuſe liberality impoveriſhed the prince and people; | 

his indiſeriminate clemency multiplied the' number. of offenders ; and 

the amiable qualities of a private man became tlie eſſential defects = 

a ſovereign. For the trifling ſum of ten thouſand marks he mort= 

gaged Normandy: during his abſence: to the Engliſh uſurper*"; ; but 

his engagement and behaviour in-the holy war; announced in Robert 

a reformation of manners, and reſtored him it ſome degree to the 

public eſteem. Another Robert was count of Flanders, a royal 
province, which, in this century, gave three queens to the thrones 

of France, England, and Denmark : he was ſurnamed the ſword and 
lance of the Chriſtians ;- but in the exploits of a ſoldier, he ſome- Fa 
tres e , the duties of a — nx count of N e of | 


*. 1 mw _= 
#3 £8 - 7 
* d - 0 


r 
* 
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% Anna Comnena ſuppoſes, that Hugh 673. in Camden. Normanicis. He- 8 
was proud of. his nodMity, riches, and power the duchy for one hundredth part of the pre- 
0, X. p. 288. ): the two laſt articles appear ſent yearly revenue. Ten thouſand marks may 
more equivocal; but an Zenta, which ſeven be equal to ſive hundred thouſand livres, and 
hundred years ago was famous in the palace Normandy. annually. yields fifty-ſeven mil- 
of Conſtantinople, atteſts the ancient dignity lions to the king (Necker, Adminiſtration des 
of the Capetian family of France. | Finances, tom. i. p. 75 . 

* Will. Gemeticenſis, 1. vii. c. 7. p. 672, 
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0 Lack P. and tha number of his caſtles has hean compared, to th, three. hun- 
w—— cdred and ſixty-five days of the year. His mind was improved by 
literature; and in the council of the chiefs, the eloquent Stephen“ 

was choſen to diſcharge the office of their preſident. Theſe four 
were the principal leaders of the French, the Normans, and the pil- 
nerims of the Britiſh, iſles: but the liſt of the barons who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of three. or four towns, mou exceed, ſays a contemporary, 
et wn the catalogue of the Trojan war *? III. In the ſouth of France, the 
Tholouſe. command was aſſumed by 8 biſhop, of Puy, the Pope's le- 
: gate, and by Raymond, count of St. Giles and Tholouſe, who added | 
the prouder titles of duke of Narbonne and marquis of Provence. 
The former was a reſpectable prelate, alike qualified for this world 
and the next. The latter was a veteran warrior, who had fought 
againſt the Saracens of Spain, and who conſecrated his declining age, 
not only to the deliverance, but to the perpetual ſervice, of the holy 
ſepulchre. His experience and riches gave him a ſtrong aſcendant 
in the Chriſtian camp, whoſe diſtreſs he was. often able, and ſome- 
times willing, to relieve. But it was eaſier for him to extort the 
praiſe of the Infidels, than to preſerve the love of his ſubjects and 
aſſociates, His eminent qualities were clouded by a temper, haughty, 
_ envious, and obſtinate; and, though he reſigned an ample patri- 
mony, for the cauſe of God, his piety, in the public opinion, was 
not exempt from avarice and ambition**. A mercantile, rather than 
a martial ſpirit, prevailed among his provincials * „a common name, 
which included the natives of Auvergne and Languedoc“, the vallals 
of 


48 His original * to bis 1 is in- hiſtory of the cruſade. ſhould ſhine as the 
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ſerted in the Spicilegium of Dom. Luc. 
d' Acheri, tom. iv. and quoted in the Eſprit 


des Croiſades, tom. 1. p. 63. 
# Unius enim, duüm, trium ſeu quatuor 


oppidorum dominos quis numeret? quorum 


tanta fuit copia, ut non vix totidem Trojana 
obſidio coegiſſe putetur (Ever the lively and 
R Guibert, p. 486.) 

It is ſingular enough, that Raymond of 
St. Giles, a ſecond character in the genuine 


firſt of heroes in the writings of the Greeks 
(Anna Comnen. Alexiad, I. x, xi.) and the 


Arabians (Longueruana, p. 129.). 


5 Omnes de Burgundia, et Alvernia, et 
Vaſconia, et Gothi (of Languedoc), provin- 
ciales appellabantur, cæteri vero Francigenæ 
et hoc in exercitu; inter hoſtes autem Franci 


dicebantur, Raymond des Agiles, p. 144. 


The town of his birth, or firſt appanage, 
was conſecrated to St, Egidius, whoſe name, 
as 
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of the Eltigdbe of Burgundy - or Aris From tue adjacent frontier 

— of Spain, he drew a band of hardy adventurers; as he marched 
through Lombardy, a crowd of Italians flocked to his ſtandard, and 
his united force conſiſted of one hundred thouſand horſe and foot. 
If Raymond was the firſt to enliſt and the laſt to depart, the delay 
may be excuſed by the greatneſs of his preparation and the pro- 
miſe of an everlaſting. farewell. IV. The name of Bohemond, the 
ſon of Robert Guiſcard, was already famous by his double victory 
over the Greek emperor : but his father's will had reduced him to 
the principality of Tarentum, and the remembrance of his Eaſtern 
trophies, till he was awakened by the rumour and paſſage of the 
French pilgrims, It is in the perſon of this Norman chief that we 
may ſeek for the cooleſt policy and ambition with a ſmall allay of 

ö religious fanaticiſm. His conduct may juſtify a belief that he had 

ſecretly directed the deſign of the pope, which he affected to ſecond 

with aſtoniſhment and zeal: at the ſiege of Amalphi, his example 

and diſcourſe inflamed the paſſions of a confederate army ; he in- 

ſtantly tore his garment to ſupply croſſes for the numerous candi- 

dates, and prepared to viſit Conſtantinople and Alia at the head of 

ten thouſand horſe and twenty thouſand foot. Several princes of 

the Norman race accompanied this veteran general; and his couſin 

Tancred © was the partner, rather than the ſervant, of the war. In 

„ the accompliſhed character of Tancred, we diſcover all the virtues 
of a "Fu * the true * of chivalry, which W the 


CHAP. 
LVIII. 


5 
— 


IV. Bohe- 
mond and 
Tancred. 


— 


generous 


— 


as early as the firſt cruſade, was corrupted 
by the French into St. Gilles, or St. Giles. 
It is ſituate in the Lower Languedoc, between 
Niſmes ard the Rhone, and ſtill boaſts a 


collegiate church of the foundation of Ray- 


mond (Melanges tires d'une grande Biblio- 
theque, tom. xxxvii. p.51.). 
33 The mother of Tancred was Emma, 


| fiſter of the great Robert Guiſcard ; his father, 


the marquis Odo the Good. It is fingular 


enough, that the family and country of ſo 


illuſtrious a perſon ſhould be unknown; but 


Muratori reaſonably conjeQures that he was 
an Italian, and perhaps of the race of the 


tom. v. p. 281, 282.). 
To gratify the childiſh Fr of the 


marquiſſes of Montferrat in Piedmont (Script. 


houſe of Eſte, Taſſo has inſerted in his 


poem, and in the firſt cruſade, a fabulous 


hero, the brave and amorous Rinaldo (x. 75. 
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f i "Bd P. generous ſettitdend 44 ſocial” ices of man, far better tha the 
___ RS baſe. philoſophy, or the baſer religion, of the time. 
Between the age of Ct arlemagne and that of the ee a re- 
| volution had taken place among the Spaniards, the Normans, and 
the French, which was gradually extended to the reſt of Europe. 
The ſervice of the infantry was degraded to the plebeians; ; the ca- 


| Chivalry. 


valry formed the ſtrength of the armies, and the honourable name 
of miles,” or ſoldier, was C confined to the gentlemen who ſerved on 
. | horſeback, and were inveſted with the character of knighthood. 
The dukes and counts, who had uſurped the rights of ſovereignty, 
divided the provinces among their faithful barons : the barons diſtri- 
buted among their vaſſals the fiefs or benefices of their juriſdiction; 
and theſe military tenants, the peers of each other and of their lord, 
compoſed the noble or equeſtrian order, which diſdained to conceive 
the peaſant or burgher as of the ſame ſpecies with themſelves. 
dignity of their birth was preſerved. by pure and equal alkanethy 4 
their ſons alone, who could. produce four quarters or lines of an- 
ceſtry, without ſpot or reproach, might legally pretend to the ho- 
nour of knighthood; but a valiant plebeian was ſometimes enriched 
and ennobled by the ſword, and became the father of a new race. 
A; ſingle knight could impart, according to his judgment, the cha- 
racter which he received; and the warlike ſovereigns of Europe de- 
rived more glory from this perſonal diſtinction, than from the luſtre 
of their diadem. This ceremony, of which ſome traces may be 
xvii. Ed). He might borrow. his name 
froma Rinaldo, with the Aquila bianca Eſtenſe, 
who vanquiſhed, as the ſtandard-bearer of 


the Roman church, the emperor Frederic I. 
(Storia Imperiale di Ricobaldo, in Muratori 


not leſs chimerical than the dio of Taſſo 
(Muratori, Antichita Eſtenſe, tom. i. p. 350.) 

55. Of the words gentilis, gentilbomms, 
gentleman, two etymologies are produced: 
1. From the Barbarians of the fifth century, 


14 * 
> * 
* 
r 


+ deſtroys their identity. 


Script. Ital, tom. ix. p. 360. Arioſto, Orlando 
Furioſo, iii. 30.). But, 1. The diſtance of ſixty | 


years between the youth of the twa-Rinaldos, 
2. The Storia Im- 
periale is a forgery of the conte yardo, at 
tbe end of the xyt® century (Muratdi, p.281— 


289.). 3. This Rinaldo, and his Exploits, are 


the ſoldiers, and at length the conquerors of 
the Roman empire, who were vain of their 
foreign nobility ; and, 2. From the ſenſe 
of the civilians, who conſider gentilis as ſy- 
nonymous with ingenuus. Selden inclines to 
the firſt, but the latter is more pure, as well 


as * 1 
found 


, 
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found | in \ Tacitus and the woods of Germany“ „was in its origin C H 


A 7. 
LVIII. 


ſimple and profane; the candidate, after ſome previous trial, was 3 


inveſted with his ſword and ſpurs; and his cheek or ſhoulder were 


touched. with a {light blow, as an emblem of the laſt. affront, which it 
was lawful for him to endure. But ſuperſtition mingled ; in every public 


and private action of life; in the holy wars, it ſanctified the profeſſion 
of arms; and the order of chivalry was aſſimilated in its rights and 


privileges to the ſacred orders of prieſthood. The bath and white 


garment of the novice, were an indecent copy of the regeneration of 


baptiſm: his ſword, which he offered on the altar, was bleſſed by the 


miniſters of religion; his ſolemn reception was preceded by faſts and 
vigils ; and he was created a knight in the name of God, of St. 


_ George, and of St. Michael the archangel. He ſwore to accompliſh 
the duties of his profeſſion ; and education, example, and the public 


opinion, were the inviolable guardians of his oath. As the champion 
of God and the ladies (I bluſh to unite ſuch diſcordant names), he 


devoted himſelf to ſpeak the truth ; to maintain the right; to Protect 


the diſtreſſed ; to practiſe courteſy, a virtue leſs familiar to the ancients; | 
. to purſue the infidels ; to deſpiſe the allurements of eaſe and ſafety ; 3 


and to vindicate in every perilous adventure the honour of his cha- 


racter. The abuſe of the ſame ſpirit provoked the illiterate knight 
to diſdain the arts of induſtry and peace; to eſteem himſelf the ſole 5 


judge and avenger of his own injuries; and proudly to neglect the 


laws of civil ſociety and military diſcipline. _ Yet the benefits of this | 


inſtitution, to refine the temper of Barbarians, and to infuſe ſome 


Tele, of faith, juſtice, and humanity, were ſtrongly felt, and 
have been often obſerved. The aſperity of national Prejudice was 


ſoftened ; and the community of religion and arms ſpread a ſimilar 
colour . and generous emulation over the face of Chriſtendom. 


Abroad, in enterpriſe and pilgrimage, at home in martial exerciſe, 


5% Framea ſeutoque jurenem ornant. Tacitus Germania . 13. fy 
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the virgins and matrons; the pompous decoration of the liſts was } 
crowned with the preſence of chaſte and high-born beauty, from 


THE: DECLINE. AND! FAL. 


bas warriors of every country were perpetitally aſſociated; wb * BIS 
partial taſte muſt N a Gothic tournament to the Olympic. ar AM! 
of claſſic antiquity”. Inſtead of the naked ſpectacles which eor- 
te the en of the Greeks, and baniched from the ſudium 


whoſe hands the conqueror received the prize of his dexterity and 


courage. The ſkill and ſtrength that were exerted in wreſtling and 


boxing, bear a diſtant and doubtful relation to the merit of a ſol- 


* 
/ 
1 
2 


miſh, the defence of a paſs, or caſtle, were rehearſed: as in actual 
Tervice ; and the conteſt, both in real and mimic war, was decided 
by the ſuperiot management of the horſe and lance. 


was the proper and peculiar weapon of the knight : his horſe was of 
A large and heavy breed; but this charger, till he was rouſed by the 
approaching danger, was uſually led by an attendant, and he quietly | 
rode a pad or palfrey of a more eaſy pace. His helmet, and ſword, * 


dier; but the tournaments, as they were invented in France, and 
eagerly adopted both in the Eaſt and Weſt, preſented a lively! image 
of the buſineſs of the field. The ſingle combats, the general fkir- 


The lance 


his greaves, and buckler, it would be ſuperfluous to deſcribe ; but 1 
may remark, that at the period of the cruſades, the armour was leſs 
ponderous than | in later times; and that, inſtead of a maſſy cuiraſs, 


bis breaſt was defended by an hauberk or coat of mail, When their - 


long lances were fixed in the reſt, the warriors furiouſly ſpurred 
theif horſes. againſt the foe; and the light cavalry” of the Turks and 
Arabs could ſeldom ftand againſt the direct and i impetuous weight 
of their charge. Fach knight was attended to the field by his faith- 


ful ſquire, a youth of equal birth and ſimilar hopes; ; he was fol- 


* The athletic exerciſes, particalarly the weigh the apology of Lucian, 1 in the charac» 
cceſtus and pancratium, were condemned by ter of Solon. See Weſt on the Olympic 
Lycurgus, Philopœmen, and Galen, a law- Games, in his Pindar, vol. ii. p. 86—96. 


giver, a general, and a phyfician. Againſt n 
their authority and reaſons, the reader may 


relieved by the abſence of the plebeian multitude, they encouraged 
each other, by interviews and meſſages, to accompliſh their vow 


or THE ROMAN: EMPIRE. by 


" Jomed by his Ane and men at arms, and four, or five, of l 
ſoldiers, were computed as the furniture of a complete lance. In 


the expeditions to the neighbouring kingdoms or the Holy Land, 


the duties of the feudal tenure no longer ſubſiſted; the voluntary 


ſervice of the knights and their followers was either prompted by 


zeal or attachment, or purchaſed with rewards and promiſes; 3 and the 

numbers of each ſquadron were meaſured by the power, the wealth, 
and the fame of each independent chieftain. They were diſtin- 
guiſhed by his banner, his armorial coat, and his cry of war; and 
the moſt ancient families of Europe muſt ſeek in theſe eee 


the origin and proof of their nobility. In this rapid portrait of chi- 


* 


5 
of St F 


valry, 1 have been urged to anticipate on the tory of the cruſades, ; 


at once an effect, and a cauſe, of this memorable inſtitution *; 2. 
Such were the troops, and ſuch the leaders, Who aſſumed the croſs 
for the deliverance of the holy ſepulchre. As ſoon as they were 


and haſten their departure. Their wives and ſiſters were deſirous 


of partaking the danger and merit of the pilgrimage ; their portable . 
treaſures was conveyed in bars of ſilver and gold; and the princes N 


2 Mar. | 


March of the 


princes to 


Conſtanti- 


nople, 
A. D. 6s; 
9 uſt 15— 


1097, 


and barons were attended by their equipage of hounds and hawks 1 
amuſe their leiſure and to ſupply their table. The difficulty of pro- 


curing ſubſiſtence for ſo many myriads of men and horſes, engaged | 
them to ſeparate their forces; their choice or ſituation determined 


the road; and ĩt was agreed to meet in the neighbourhood of Con- 
ſtantinople, and from thence to begin their operations againſt the 


— 


Turks. From the banks of the Meuſe and the Moſelle, Godfrey of 
Bouillon followed the direct way of Germany, Hungary, and Bul- 


garia : and, as long as he exerciſed the ſole command, every ſtep 


5 On the curious objects of kvighthood, LS . 8), Docags (Glofl: Lakes, 


information may be ſought in Selden (Opera, 222. ), and M. de St. Palaye (ences ſurla 


hol. iii. * i. Titles of Honour, part ii. Chevalerie). 


Eknights- ſervice, nobility, arms, cry of war, tom. iv. p. 398—412, &c. Diſfertations ſur 
banners, and tournaments, an ample fund of Joinville (i. vi=xii. p. 127 — 142. p. 165 — 
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ITO | affine}. ſome proof of his prudence and. virtue. On the 

ol Hungary he was ſtopped three weeks by a Chriſtian people, to 15 

N whom the name, or at leaſt the abuſe, of the croſs was juſtly. . 
The Hungarians Rill ſmarted with the wounds which they had re- 

ceived from the firſt pilgrims: in their turn they had abuſed the 

right of defence and retaliation; and they had reaſon to apprehend 

a ſevere, revenge from an hero of the ſame nation, and who was 
engaged 1 in the ſame cauſe. But, after weighing the motives and _ 
the events, the virtuous duke was content to pity the crimes and 
misfortunes of his worthleſs brethren; and his twelve deputies, the 
meſſengers of peace, requeſted in his name a free paſſage and an 
equal market. To remove their ſuſpicions, Godfrey truſted himſelf, : 
and afterwards his brother, to the faith of Carloman king of Hun- 5 


{| | gary, who treated them with a ſimple but hoſpitable. entertainment: 
ty the treaty was ſanctified by their common goſpel ; and a proclama- 
: 1 tion, under pain of death, reſtrained the animoſity and licence of the 
Ws Latin ſoldiers. From Auſtria to Belgrade, they traverſed the plains . 
oh -of Hungary, without enduring or offering an injury; and the 
1 proximity of Carloman, who hovered on their flanks with his nu- 
b id merous cavalry, was a precaution not leſs uſeful for their ſafety than 2 
1" For his own. They reached the banks of the Save; and no ſooner 
75 had they paſſed the river, than the king of Hungary reſtored the 
0 Es hoſtages, and faluted their departure with the faireſt withes for the 
% | | ffucceſs of their enterpriſe. With the fame conduct and diſcipline, 
$ Godfrey pervaded the woods of Bulgaria and the frontiers of Thrace; - 
b and might congratulate himſelf, that he had almoſt reached the firſt 
MN term of his W without drawing his ſword againſt a Chriſ- 
'M tian adverſary. After an eaſy and pleaſant j journey through Lom 
[IM bardy, from Turin to Aquileia, Raymond and his provincials marched 
13 forty days through the ſavage country of Dalmatia and Sclavonia. 
bi | The 
1 59 The Familiz Dalmaticz of Ducange hiſtorians are recent and fabalous, the Greeks 
1 RN h are meagre and imperfect; 3 the national remote and careleſs, In the year 1104, 
1 CE 
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The weather was a perpetual fog; che land was mountainous and C E P, 


| deſolate; the natives were either fugitive or hoſtile: looſe in their 
: religion and government, they refuſed to furniſh proviſions or guides; | 
murdered the ſtragglers; and exerciſed by night and day the vigi- 
lance of the count, who derived more ſecurity from the puniſſi- 
ment of ſome captive robbers than from his interview and treaty 
With the prince of Scodra . His march between Durazzo and 
| Conſtantinople was haraſſed, without being ſtopped, by the peaſants 
and ſoldiers of the Greek emperor ; ; and the fame faint and ambigu- | 
ous hoſtility was prepared'for the remaining chiefs, who paſſed the 
Adriatic from the coaſt of Ttaly. Bohemond had arms and veſſels, 
and foreſight and diſcipline; and his name was not forgotten in the 
provinces. of Epirus and Theſſaly. 


Whatever obſtacles he encoun- 
tered were ſurmounted by his military conduct and the valour of 
| Tancred ; and if the Norman prince affected to ſpare the Greeks, he 
: gorged his ſoldiers with the full plunder of an heretical caſtle , - . : 
The nobles of France preſſed forwards with the vain and thought= | 

leſs ardour of which their nation has been ſometimes accuſed. From 
the Alps to Apulia the march of Hugh the Great, of the two Ro- | 
| berts, and of Stephen of Chartres, through a wealthy country, and . 

arnidft the applauding Catholics, was a devout or triumphant pro- 
Th greſs: they kiſſed the feet of the Roman pontiff; and the golden 1 

ſtandard of St. Peter was delivered to the brother of the French 


222 
x) 


Ginn reduced the maritime country as 


far as Trau and Salona n Hiſt. Crit. 


tom. iii. p. 19520). ). 

- 6. Scodras appears in Livy as the capital 
and fortreſs of Gentius king of the IIlyrians, 
arx munitiſſima, afterwards a Roman colony 
(Cellarius, tom. i. p. 393, 394-). It is now 
called Iſcodar, or Scutari (d'Anville, Geo- 
graphie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 164.) The 
ſanjiak (now a paſha) of Scutari, or Schen- 
deire, was the viii'® under the Beglerbeg of 
Romania, and furniſhed 600 ſoldiers on a 
revenue of 78,787 rix-dollars (Marſigli, Stato 


M.ilitare del Impers Ottomano, p. 128.) . 
©: In Pelagonia caſtrum hæreticùm 
ſpoliatum cum ſuis habitatoribus igne com- 
Nec id eis injuria contigit: quia - 
illorum deteſtabilis ſermo et cancer ſerpebat, 


buſſere. 


jamque circumyacentes regiones ſuo pravo 
dogmate fœdaverat (Robert. Mon. p. 36, 37.) 


After coolly relating the fact, the archbiſhop 


Baldric adds, as a praiſe; Omnes fiquidem 


illi viatores, Judeos, hæreticos, Saracenos - 


æqualiter habent exoſos; quos omnes appel 
lant inimicos Dei (p- 92.). 


monarch. . 
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Policy of the 


emperor 


Alexius Com- 


nenus, 
A. D. 1096, 
December 
A. D. 1097, 
May. 
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i in * Ae of Ray and e hey neglected 
: r. * ſeaſon, and the means, of their embarkatio : the 

0 mer Was: eue loſt; their troops were ſcattered and corr 
5 They ſeparately accompliſhed Seek: aſſage, 
| — of lay or e e and within nine months from Ing 

feaſt of the Aſſumption, the day appointed by Urban, all the Latin 
princes had reached Conſtantinople. 918 
was produced as a captive; his foremoſt veſſels were ſcattered by a 


But the count of Vermar 


tempeſt; and his perſon, againſt the law of nations, was detained 
by the lieutenants of Alexius. Yet the arrival of Hugh had been 


announced by four-and- twenty knights in golden armour, who 
commanded” the emperor to revere the N of the Lu. built 
ans, the brother of the King of kings. En l 


In ſome Oriental tale T have read the fable of a denk, who 
was ruined by the accompliſhment of his own wiſhes: he had 
prayed for water ; 3 the Gan ges was turned into his grounds, and his 
flock and cottage were ſwept away by the inundation. Such was 
the fortune, or at leaſt the apprehenſion, of the Greek emperor 


Alexius Comnenus, whoſe name has already appeared in this hiſ- 


tory, and whoſe conduct is ſo e repreſented by his daughter 


| Ange d by the Latin writers“. 


62 FT WE como Pwpns Thy youors Te Ales 
Herres 6 (Alexiad, * P · 288.). 

TY 0 Baomevs roy Gονννννν. xa vpXnyo; TY 
This Oriental 
pomp is extravagant in a count of Verman- 


dois; but the patriot Ducange repeats with 


much complacency (Not. ad Alexiad. p. 352, 
35 3. Diſſert. xxvii. ſur Joinville, p. 315.), 
the paſſages of Matthew Paris (A. D. 1254.) 
and Froiſfard (vol. iv. p. 201. ), which ſtyle 
the king of France, rex regum, and chef 
de tous les rois Chretiens. 

% Anna Comnena was born the 1* of 
December, A. D. 1083, indiction vii. (Alex- 


iad, J. vi. p. 166, 167.). . At thirteen, the time 


of the firſt cruſade, the was nubile, and per- 


In the council, of Placentia, 


ha ps married to 40 younger Worr here Wow: 


ennius, whom ſhe fondly Ryles ror e Keuape 


(I. x. p. 295, 296.). Some moderns have ima- 
gined, that her enmity to Bohemond was the 


 fruitof diſappointed love. In the tranſactions of 


Con ſtantinople and Nice, her partial accounts 


(Alex. 1, x, xi. p. 283—317.) may be op- | 
poſed to the partiality of the Latins, but in 


their ſubſequent exploits hea 1s a and 8 
norant. 6 65 5 


os In their views of the WG oy con- : 
duct of Alexius, Maimbourg has favoured 


the Carholic Franks, and Voltaire has been 
partial to the /chi/matic Greeks, The pre- 


judice of a philoſopher is rs owes K. than 
that of a Jeſuit. 


& 


Oo THE ROMAN EMPIRE. | 


his n bad ſolicited a moderate ſuccour, perhaps of ten CHAP. 
thouſand ſoldiers : but he was aſtoniſhed by the approach of ſo many —— 5 
potent chiefs and fanatic nations. The emperor fluctuated between 
hope and fear, between timidity and courage; but in the crooked 
policy which he miſtook for wiſdom, I cannot believe, I cannot diſ- 
cern, that he maliciouſly conſpired againſt the life or honour of the 
Prench heroes. The promiſcuous multitudes of Peter the hermit, 
were ſavage beaſts, alike deſtitute of humanity and reaſon: nor was 
it was poſſible for Alexius to prevent or deplore their deſtruction. 
The troops of Godfrey and his peers were leſs contemptible, but not 
leſs ſuſpicious, to the Greek emperor. Their motives might be pure 
and pious; but he was equally alarmed by his knowledge of the 
- ambitious Bohemond, and his ignorance of the Tranſalpine chiefs : 
the courage of the French was blind and headſtrong; they might be 
tempted by the luxury and wealth of Greece, and elated by the view 
and opinion of their invincible ſtrength; and Jeruſalem might be 
forgotten in the proſpect of Conſtantinople. After a long march 
and painful abſtinence, the troops of Godfrey encamped in the plains 
of Thrace; they heard with indignation, that their brother, the 
count of Vermandois, was impriſoned by the Greeks; and their 
reluctant duke was compelled to indulge them in ſome freedom of 
retaliation and rapine. They were appeaſed by the ſubmiſſion of 
Alexius; he promiſed to ſupply their camp; and as they refuſed in - 
the midſt of winter, to paſs the Boſphorus, their quarters were aſ- 
ſigned among the gardens and palaces on the ſhores of that narrow 
| ſea, But an incurable jealouſy till rankled in the minds of the two 
nations, who. deſpiſed each other as ſlaves and Barbarians. Igno- 
rance is the ground of ſuſpicion, and ſuſpicion was inflamed into 
daily provocations : prejudice | is blind, hunger is deaf; and Alexius 
is accuſed of a deſign to ſtarve or aſſault the Latins in a dangerous 
| as on all ſides encompaſſed with the waters © Godfrey ſounded 
0 od | | his 


66 Between the Black Sea, the Boſphorus, ſummer, ad runs fifteen 602 through a flat = 
and the river Barbyſes, which 1s deep in meadow. Its communication with Europe 
Vor. 2 F | Ps and 
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THE DECLINE An At 


l aten burſt the net, 6xerſpread the plain, tad lakes th ! 
- ſuburbs: but the gates of Conſtantinople were ftrongly fortified ; 
the ramparts were lined with archers; and after a doubtful conflict, 
both parties liſtened to the voice: of peace and religion. The gifts 1 
and promiſes of che emperor inſenſibly ſoothed the fierce ſpirit of 
the weſtern ſtrangers; as a Chriſtian warrior, he rekindled their zeal 
for the proſecution of their holy enterpriſe, which he engaged to. 
ſecond' with his troops and treaſures. On the return of ſpring, 


Aſia; and no ſooner had he paſſed the Boſphorus, than the Greek 

veſſels were ſuddenly recalled to the oppoſite ſhore. The ſame policy 

was repeated with the ſucceeding chiefs, who were ſwayed by the 

ER example, and weakened by the departure, of their foremoſt compa- 

5 nions. By his {kill and diligence, Alexius prevented the union of 
7 any two of the confederate armies at the ſame moment under the 
walls of Conftantinople ; . and before the feaſt of the Pentecoſt not A 

Latin pilgrim was left on the coaſt of Europe. 


He obtains The ſame arms which threatened Europe, might deliver Aſia, and 
\ 3 repel the Turks from the neighbouring ſhores of the Boſphorus and 
„ 1 Helleſpont. The fair provinces from Nice to Antioch were the 
recent patrimony of the Roman emperor; and his ancient and per- 5 
petual claim ſtill embraced the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt. In 
his enthuſiaſm, Alexius indulged, or affected, the ambitious hope of 
leading his new allies to ſubvert the thrones of the Eaſt: but the 
calmer dictates of reaſon and temper diſſuaded him from expoſing 
his royal perſon to the faith of unknown and lawleſs Barbarians. 
His prudence, or his pride, was content with extorting from the 
French princes an oath of homage and fidelity, and a ſolemn pro- 
miſe, that they would either reſtore, or hold, their Aſiatic conqueſts, 


as the humble and loyal vaſſals of the Roman empire. Their inde- 
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and e e is by the 1555 bridge of Boſphoro Thracio, I. 1. c. 3, LEO 
the Blacherne, which in ſucceflive ages was C. P. Chriſtiana, I. iv, c. 2, p · 179.) 
reſtored by Juſtinian and Baſil n de 


pendent 


Godfrey was perſuaded to oecupy a pleaſant and plentiful camp in 


or THE ROMAN: EMPIRE 3 
pendent ſpirit was fired at the mention of this foreign and voluntary © 1. 25 hs | 
ſervitude : they ſaccellively yielded to the dextrous application of — | 
gifts and flattery; and the firſt proſelytes became the moſt eloquent 14 


and effectual miſſionaries to multiply the companions of their ſhame. 

The pride of Hugh of Vermandois was ſoothed by the honours of 

his captivity ; 30 and 1 in the brother of the French King, the example 

of ſubmiſſion was prevalent and weighty. In the mind of Godfrey. 

of Bouillon every human conſideration was ſubordinate to the goer  - 

of God. and the ſucceſs of the cruſade. He had firmly reſiſted the 

temptations of Bohemond and Raymond, who urged the attack and | 

conqueſt of Conſtantinople. | Alexius eſteemed his virtues, deſerv- 

edly named him the champion of the empire, and dignified his 

homage with the filial name and the rites of adoption“. The 

hateful Bohemond was received as a true and ancient ally; and if the 

emperor reminded him of former hoſtilities, it was only to praiſe the 

valour that he had diſplayed, and the glory that he had acquired, in 3 5 
the fields of Durazzo and Lariſſa. The ſon of Guiſcard was lodged — 
and entertained, and ſerved with Imperial pomp: one day, as he 

8 paſſed through the gallery of the palace, a door was careleſsly left 

poppen to expoſe a pile of gold and ſilver, of ſilk and gems, of curious 
and: coſtly furniture, that was heaped in ſeeming diſorder, from the 

floor to the roof of the chamber. What conqueſts,” exclaimed: 

the ambitious miſer, might not be atchieved by the poſſeſſion of 

* ſach- a treaſure?” It is your own,” replied a Greek attendant 

who watched the motions of his ſoul; and Bohemond, after ſome 

heſitation, condeſcended to accept this magnificent preſent. The 

Norman was flattered by the aſſurance of an independent principality, 

and Alexius eluded, rather than denied, his daring demand of the 

office of great domeſtic, or general, of the Eaſt. The two Roberts, 

the ſon of the conqueror of England, and the kinſman of three 


7 There were two ſorts of adoption, the 5 (ur 7 diff. xxii. p. 270.) 
one by arms, the other by introducing the ſuppoſes Godfrey's nr been of 
ſon e the ſhirt and Kin of his father. the latter ſort. 


33 queens, 


—- 


THE DECLINE AND ) AED 8 8 


C. = AP, queens® „ bowed in their turn before che Byzantine throne. | mY IR 
| — private letter of Stephen of Chartres atteſts his admiration of the ems 
peror, the moſt excellent and liberal of men, who taught tüm tc 
believe that he was a favourite, and promiſed to educate and eſta- 
bliſh his youngeſt ſon. In his ſouthern province, the count of St. 

Giles and Tholouſe faintly recognized the ſupremacy of the king of 
France, a prince of a foreign nation and language. At the head of 
an hundred thouſand men, he declared, that he was the ſoldier and 
ſervant of Chriſt alone, and that the Greek might be ſatisfied with 
an equal treaty of alliance and friendſhip. His obſtinate reſiſtance 
enhanced the value and the price of his ſubmiſſion ; ; and he ſhone, 
ſays the princeſs Anne, among the Barbarians, as the ſun amidſt the 
ſtars of heaven. His diſguſt of the noiſe and inſolence of the 
French, his ſuſpicions of the deſigns of Bohemond, the emperor To 
parted to his faithful Raymond; and that aged ſtateſman might 
> e clearly diſcern, that however falſe i in friendſhip, he was ſincere in his 
5 enmity ®. | The ſpirit of chivalry was laſt ſubdued in the perſon of 
Tancred ; "and none could deem themſelves diſhonoured by the 1 imi- 
tation of that gallant knight. He diſdained the gold and flattery of 
| | the Greek monarch ; aſſaulted in his preſence an inſolent patrician; 
„ eſcaped to Aſia in Ng habit of a private ſoldier ; ; and yielded with a2 
ſih to the authority of Bohemond and the intereſt of the Chriſtian 
cauſe. The beſt and moſt oſtenſible reaſon was the impoſſibility of 
Paſſing the ſea and accompliſhing their vow, without the licence 
and the veſſels of Alexius ; but they cheriſhed a ſecret hope, that as 
ſoon as they trod the continent of Aſia, their ſwords would obliterate 
their ſhame, and diſſolve the engagement, which on his ſide might 
not be very faithfully performed. The ceremony of their homage 
was grateful to a people who had long ſince conſiderec pride as the 
ſubſtitute of power. High on his throne, the etlaperar ſat mute and 


68 — his return, Nebel of Vida” the firſt act in Rymer 8 Fœdera. _ 85 
became the nan of the king of England, s Senſit vetus regnandi, falſos in amore, 


for a penſion of four hundred marks. See odia non fingere, Tacit. vi. 44. 


"44 * 


Sed | immovable ; 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


meribie: 8 his majeſty was adoted by the Latin princes ; 1 


5 


they ſubmitted to kiſs either his feet or his knees, an n which 
their own writers are aſhamed to confeſs and unable to deny 
Private or public intereſt ſuppreſſed the murmurs of the dukes 


= counts; but a French baron (he is ſuppoſed to be Robert o 


Paris) preſumed to aſcend the throne, and to place himſelf by 


the ſide of Alexius. 


The fage reproof of Baldwin provoked him 


to exclaim, in his barbarous idiom, Wbo is this ruſtic, that keeps 
& his ſeat, while ſo many valiant captains are ſtanding round 


« him?” 


The emperor maintained his ſilence, diſſembled his in- 


dignation, and queſtioned his interpreter concerning the meaning of 
the words, which he partly ſuſpected from the univerſal language of 


geſture and countenance. 


Before the departure of the pilgrims, he 


endeavoured to learn the name and condition of the audacious 
baron. on I am a Frenchman,” replied Robert, © of the pureſt and 


% moſt ancient nobility of my country, 


All that I know i 1s, that 


there is a church i in my neighbourhood “, * the reſort of thoſe who 


te are defirous of approving their valour in ſingle combat. 


Till an 


* enemy appears, they addreſs their prayers to God and his ſaints. 
1 That church I have frequently viſited, but never have I found 


« an antagoniſt who dared to accept my defiance.” 


' 79 The proud hiſtorians of the e 


llide and ſtumble over this humiliating ſtep. 
Yet, fince the heroes knelt to ſalute the em- 
peror as he ſat motionleſs on his throne, it is 


elear that they muſt have kiſſed either his feet 


or knees. It is only fingular, that Anna 


ſhould not have amply ſupplied the ſilence or 


ambiguity of the Latins. The abaſement 
of their princes, would have added a fine 
chapter to the Ceremoniale Aulz Byzantinæ. 
„ 7 - called himſelf Oparyyo; xatapo; Tw 
your (Alexias, I. x. p. 301.). What a title 


of noble of the xith century, if any one 
could now prove his inheritance! Anna re- 


lates, with viſible pleaſure, that the ſwelling 
Barbarian „ Ae TeTuPwuevo;y, WAS killed „ Or 


| Alexius diſ- 


wounded, after fighting in the front in the” 


battle of Dorylzum (l. xi. p. 317.). This 


circumſtance may juſtify the ſuſpicion of Du- 
.-362.), that he was no other 


cange (Not. p 
than Robert a Paris, of the diſtrict moſt pe- 


culiarly ſtyled the Duchy « or Iſland of France 


(EL 1/e de France). 
72 With the ſame penetration, 3 dir. 


covers his church to be that of St. Drauſus, 
or Droſin, of Soiſſons, quem duello dimica- 


turi ſolent invocare: pugiles qui ad memo- 
riam ejus (his tomb) pernoRant invictos red- 
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0 N Pe 


F Inſolence of 


the F ranks, 


dit, ut et de Burgundiaet Italia tali neceſſitate 


confugiatur ad eum. 


Joan. Sariberienſis, 
* e 


miſſed To 
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Their review 


and numbers, 


A. D. 1097, 
May. 


of mail. 


TR DECLINE AND FALL 


CH K Fe miſſed ah n with ſore. ab. ade for. is. a 
LVII 75 
| - the Turkiſh: warfare ; and! hiſtory repeats, with. pleaſure, mw: och: 151 


example of the manners of his age and countr. hs 


* * 


The RO of . was n and atchicved kh Alexander, 55 


W was in * e and diſcipline of k his WM of: Laing 


The principal force of the cruſaders conſiſted in their ee ; and 


when | 


at fore was muſtered in the plains of Bithynia? the knights Tas 


and: their martial attendants on horſeback amounted to one hundred 


thouſand fighting men, completely armed with the helmet and coat 
The value of theſe ſoldiers deſerved a ſtrict and authentic 
account; and the flower of European chivalry might furniſh, in a- 


: - firſt effort, this formidable body of heavy horſe. A part of the in- 


fantry might be. enrolled. for the ſervice of ſcouts, pioneers, and 
archers; but the promiſcuous crowd were loſt in their own diſorder; 


and we depend not on the eyes or knowledge, but on the belief and 


fancy, of a chaplain of count Baldwin“, in the eſtimate of ſix. 


hundred thouſand pilgrims able to bear arms, beſides the prieſts and 
monks, the women and children, of the Latin camp. The reader. 


ſtarts; and before he is recovered from his ſurpriſe, I ſhall add, on 


the ſame teſtimony, that if all who took the croſs had accompliſhed 


their vow, above 81x MILLIONS would have migrated from Europe 


to Aſia. Under this oppreſſion of faith, I derive ſome relief from a 


more ſagacious and thinking writer '*, who, after the ſame review 


of the cavalry, accuſes the credulity of the prieſt of Chartres, and 


even doubts whether the Ciſalpine regions (in the geography of a 
F renchman) were ſufficient to produce and Pour forth ſuch incre- 


73 There is ſome diverſity on the FRO IR) OT INE his difference between the Frans 
of his army: but no authority can be com- and Galli, Itali and Apuli. Elſewhere (p. 385. } 


pared with that of. Ptolemy, who ſtates it at 
five thouſand horſe and thirty thouſand foot 


(ſee Uſher's Annales, p. 152.) 


. 74 Fulcher. Carnotenſis, p. 387. He enu- 
merates nineteen nations of different names 


and languages (p. 389.); but I do not clearly 


he contemptuouſly brands the deſerters. 


Guibert, p. 556. Yet even his gentle 


oppoſition implies an immenſe multitude. By, 
Urban, II. in the fervour of his zeal, it i is only 


rated at 300, ooo pilgrims EE xvi. Sni 


tom. xii. P · 731. ). 


dible 
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dible multitudes. The cooleſt ſeppliebian will remember, tat of thiſe 2 H AP. | 
LVIII. 
religious volunteers great numbers never beheld Conſt: ntinople 'and Canyons 
Nice. Of enthuſiaſm the influence is irregular and e : many 
were detained at home by reaſon or cowardice, by poverty or weak - 
neſs; and many were repulſed by the obſtacles of the way, the more 
inſuperable as they were unforeſeen to theſe 1 ignorant fanatics. The 
ſavage countries of Hungary and Bulgaria were whitened with their 
bones: their vanguard was cut in pieces by the Turkiſh ſultan; and 
the loſs of the firſt adventure by the ſword, or climate, or virial 
has already been ſtated at three hundred thouſand men. Yet the 
myriads that ſurvived, that marched, that preſſed forwards on the 
holy pilgrimage, were a ſubject of aſtoniſhment to themſelves 
and to the Greeks. The copious energy of her language ſinks 
under the efforts of the princeſs Anne“: the images of locuſts, of 
leaves and flowers, of the ſands of the ſea, or the ſtars of heaven, im- 
perfectly repreſent what ſhe had ſeen and heard; and the daughter of 
Alexis exclaims, that Europe e Was looſened from its foundations, 
and. hurled againſt Aſia. The ancient hoſts of Darius and Xerxes 
labour under the ſame doubt of a vague and indefinite magnitude; 
but J am inclined to believe, that a larger number has never been 
contained within the lines of a ſingle camp than at the ſiege of Nice, 
the firſt operation of the Latin princes. Their motives, their cha- 
racters, and their arms, have been already diſplayed. Of their 
troops, the moſt numerous portion were natives of France: the Low 
Countries, the banks of the Rhine, and Apulia, ſent a powerful re- 
inforcement: ſome bands of adventurers were drawn from Spain, 
Lombardy, and England“; and from the diſtant bogs and moun- 
vn tains 


76 Alexias, I. x. p. 283. 305. Her faſti- one example, Sangels for the count t of St. 


dious delicacy complains of their ſtrange and 
inarticulate names, and indeed there is ſcarce- 


ly one that ſhe has not contrived to dizfigure 


with the proud 1gnorance, ſo dear and fami- 
 liar-to a poliſhed people. I ſhall fele& only 


——— 


A 


Giles. 

77 William of Malmſbury (who wrote about 
the year 1130) has inſerted in his hiſtory 
(1. iv. p. 130—154-) a narrative of the firſt 
crufade; but I wiſh that, inſtead of liſtening 


5 % Dd do 


eo ! THE DECLINE. AND FALL, 


C H A P. tains a Ireland or Scotland” iſſued ſome naked and nn banden 
—— ferocious at home but unwarlike abroad. Had not ſuperſtition con- 
delemned the facrilegious prudence of depriving the pooreſt or weakeſt 
| Chriſtian of the merit of the{pilgrimage, the uſeleſs crowd, with 
mouths, but without hands, might have been ſtationed in the Greek 
empire, till their « companions had opened and ſecured the way of te 
Lord. A ſmall remnant of the pilgrims, who paſſed the Boſphorus, 8 
Was permitted to viſit the holy ſepulchre. Their northern conſtitu- 8 
tion was ſcorched by the rays, and infected by the vapours, of a 
Syrian ſun. They conſumed, with heedleſs prodigality, their ſtores. 
of water and proviſion : their numhers exhauſted the inland coun= 
try ; the ſea was remote, the Greeks were unfriendly, and the Chriſ- 
tians of every ſect fled before the voracious and cruel rapine of their 
-= : brethren. In the dire neceſſity of famine, they ſometimes roaſted 
© and devoured the fleſh of their infant or adult captives. Among the 
Turks and Saracens, the idolaters of Europe were rendered more 
odious by the name and reputation of cannibals: the ſpies who in- 
troduced themſelves into the kitchen of Bohemond, were ſhewn . 
ſeveral human bodies turning on the ſpit ; and the artful Norman 
encouraged a report, which encreaſed at the ſame time the abhorrence 
and the terror of the infidels v. | 


| Siepgeof I have expatiated with pleaſure on the firſt ſteps of the cruſaders, -— 
mo 1 . they paint the manners and character of Europe: but I ſhall 
1 1 abridge the tedious and uniform narrative of their blind atchieve- 


to the tenue murmur which had paſſed the apply to theIriſhbogs. William of Malmſbury 

Britiſh ocean (p. 143.), he had confined him- expreſsly mentions the Welſh and Scots, &c. 
ſelf to the numbers, families, and adven- (l. iv. p. 133.) who quitted, the former venatio- 

tures of his countrymen, I find in Dugdale, nem ſaltuum, the latter familiaritatem pulicum. | 

that an Engliſh Norman, Stephen earl of 7 This cannibal hunger, ſometimes real, | 
Albemarle and Holderneſſe, led the rear- more frequently an artifice or a lye, may be 

guard with duke Robert, at the battle of An- found in Anna Comnena ( Alexias, I. x. 


tioch (Baronage, part i. p. 61.) p. 288.), Guibert (p. 546.), Radulph. Ca- 
7% Videres Scotorum 3 ſe ferocium alias im- dom. (e. 97.) . The ſtratagem is related by. | 
bellium cuneos (Guibert, p.471.):. the crus in- the author of the Geſta Francorum, the monk 9 


tedtum, and hiſpida chlamys, may ſuit the High- Robert Baldric, and Raymond des Agiles, 
landers ; but the finibus uliginoſis, may rather in the hege and famine of Antioch, 
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: eite, which were Oey 2d by frength and ate Geſtribed by 0 1 5 P. 
_ Ignoratice, From their firft tation in the neighbouth6od of Nico» came 
media, they advanced in fucceſſive divifions ; paſſed the contracted 


limit of the Greek empire; opened a road through the hills, and 
cömmenced by the fiege of his capital, their pious warfare againſt 
0 the Turkiſh ſultan, | His kingdom of Roum extended. from the 
Hellepont to the confines of Syrla, and ba , ed the pilgrimage of 
erulalem: bis name was Kilidge-Arflan, er Sdlimat e, of the 
face of Sehuk, and ſon of the firſt conqueror; and in the defence of 
à land which the Turks conſidered as their own, he deſerved the 
; praife of his enemies, y whom alone he is known to poſterity. 
|  Nielding to the firſt impulſe of the torrent, he depoſited his family 
and treaſure in Nice; retired to the mountains with fifty thouſand 
| Horſe; and twice deſcended to aſſault the camps or quarters of the 
Chriſtian beſiegers, which formed an imperfeQ circle of above ſix 
miles. The lofty and ſolid walls of Nice were covered by a deep 
"> ditch, and flanked by three hundred and ſeventy towers; and on the 


7 verge of Chriſtendom, the Moſlems were trained in arms and in- 


flamed by religion. Before this city, the French princes occupied 
their ſtations, and proſecuted their attacks without correſpondence 
or ſubordination : emulation prompted their valour ; but their valour 
was ſullied by cruelty, and their emulation degenerated into onvy 
and civil diſcord. In the ſiege of Nice, the arts and engines of an- 
 tiquity were employed by the Latins; the mine and the battering- 
ram, the tortoiſe, and the belfrey or moveable turret, artificial fire, 
and the catapult and Baliſt, the fling, and the croſs-bow for the _ 
ing 5 ſtones and darts. In the ſpace of ſeven weeks, much labour 
DN IG 7 emmy 


| Go. His Millman appellation of Soliman but little more than his name can be found 
is uſed by the Latins, and his character is in the Mahometan writers, who are dry and 
highly embelliſhed by Taſſd. His Turkiſh ſulky on the ſubje& of che firſt cruſade (de 
name of Kilidge-Arſlan (A. H. 48;—500. Guignes, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 10—30.). | | 
A. D. 1192-1106. See de Guignes's Tables, On the fortifications, - engines, and 
tom. i, p. 245.) is employed by the Orien- ſieges of the middle ages, ſee Muratori (An- 
tals, and with ſome corruption ach the Greeks: tiquitat. Italiz, tom, ii. diſſert. xxvi. p. 452— 
Vol. VI. ; | G 524. J). 
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\P, and blood were expended, and ſome progreſs, eſpecially by. cour 
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Raymond, was made on the ſide. of the beliegers. But the Turks 


has could. protract their reſiſtance and ſecure their eſcape, : a8 long a8 


they were maſters of the lake Aſcanius, which ſtretches ſeveral 
miles to the weſtward of the city. > > The means of conqueſt were | 


" ſupplied by the prudence. and induſtry of Alexius ; enen 
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Battle of 
Dorylzum, 
A. D. 1097, 


Jualy 4. 


of boats was tranſported on ſledges from the ſea to the lake; they 
were: filled with the moſt dextrous of his archers; ;. the flight of the 


. ſultana was intercepted ; Nice Was inveſted by land and water; and a 


Greek emiſſary perſuaded the inhabitants to accept his maſter 8 protec- 
tion, and to ſave themſelves, by a timely ſurrender, from the rage of the 5 
ſavages of Europe. In the moment of victory, or at leaſt of hope, the 


_ cruſaders, thirſting for blood and plunder, were awed-by the Imperial 


banner that ſtreamed from the citadel; and Alexius guarded with jea- 
lous vigilance this i important conqueſt. The murmurs of the chiefs were 
ſtifled by honour or intereſt ;. and after an halt of nine days, they 


directed their march towards Phrygia under the guidance of a Greek 
general, whom they ſuſpected of a ſecret connivance with the ſultan. 


The conſort and the principal ſervants of Soliman had been honour- 


| ably reſtored without ranſom ; and the emperor” 8 generoſity to the- 
 miſcreants © | 


was interpreted as treaſon to the Chriſtian cauſe. 


Soliman was rather provoked than diſmayed by the loſs. of his ü 
capital: he admoniſhed his ſubjects and allies of this ſtrange inva- 


flon of the weſtern Barbarians ; the Turkiſh emirs obeyed the call 


of loyalty or religion; the Turkman hords encamped round his. 
ſtandard ; and his whole force is looſely ſtated by the n at 


524.) The bel Ifredus, ** he our bel- 
frey, was the moveable tower of the ancients 
(Ducange, tom. i. p. 608.). 

82 I cannot forbear remarking the reſem- 


blance between the ſiege and lake of Nice, 
with the operations of Herman Cortez before 


Mexico. See Dr. Robertſon, Hiſt. of Ame- 
rica, I. v. 7 


7 


— 


its primitive ſenſe. 
zeal of our anceſtors boiled higher, and that 


v3 Mecreant, a word inven ted Ry the French 
cruſaddrs, and confined in that language to 
It ſhould ſeem, that the 


they branded every unbeliever as a. raſcal, 


A fimilar prejudice ſtill Jurks.in the minds of 
many who think chemſelves N 


two 
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106 kindred, or even three hundred and ſixty, t thouſand horſe. Yet WS; "IV t „ a 


| ke patiently waited till they had left behind them the ſea and tlie | 
Greek frontier; and hovering on the flanks, obſerved their careleſs and 


confident progreſs in two columns beyond the view of each other. 
Some miles before they could reach Dorylæum in Phrygia, the leſt, 
and leaſt numerous, diviſion was ſurpriſed, and attacked, and almoſt 
oppreſſed, by the Turkiſh cavalry**. The heat of the weather, the 
clouds of arrows, and the barbarous onſet, overwhelmed the cruſaders; 
they loſt their order and confidence, and the fainting fight was ſuſtain- 
ed by the perſonal valour, rather than by the military conduct, of Bo- 5 
_ — hemond, Tancred, and Robert of Normandy. They were revived 5 
phy che welcome banners of duke Godfrey, who flew to their ſu - 
cours with the count of Vermandois, and ſixty thouſand horſe; and 
Was followed by Raymond of Tholouſe, the biſhop of Puy, and the 
remainder of the ſacred army. Without a moment's pauſe, they 
formed in new order, and advanced to a ſecond battle. They were 
received with equal reſolution; and, in their common diſdain for 
the unwarlike people of Greece and Aſia, it was confeſſed on both 
ſides, that the Turks and the Franks were the only nations entitled 
to the appellation of ſoldiers. Their encounter was varied and 
balanced by the contraſt of arms and diſcipline; of the direct charge, 
and wheeling evolutions ; of the couched lance, and the brandiſhed - 
javelin; of a weighty broad-ſword, and a crooked fabre ; of cum- 
brous armour, and thin flowing robes; and of the long Tartar bow, 
and the arbali V or croſs- bow, a deadly weapon, yet unknown to the 
Orientals. As long as the horſes were freſh and the quivers full, 


Soliman 


* 


Ba Baronius has produced. a very doubtful let- 
ter to his brother Roger (A. D. 1098, N®15.). 


The enemies conſiſted of Medes, Perſians, 
Chaldzans: be it ſo, The firſt attack was 
cum noftro ivcommodo; true and tender, But 


why Godfrey of Bouillon and Hugh brothers? 
Tancred is ſtyled flius; of whom ? certainly 
not of Roger, nor of Bohemond. : 


* 271 ? | G 2 


| 35 Veruntamen dicunt ſe eſſe de Franco- 
rum generatione; et quia nullus homo na- 
turaliter debet eſſe miles nifi Franci et Turci 
(Geſta Francorum, p.7.). The fame com- 
munity of blood and valour is atteſled by 
archbiſhop Baldric (p- 99.). 

86 Balifta, Bale Ara, Arbale Are. See Ma- 
ratori, Antiq. tom. ii, p. 517524. Du- 


cange, 


1 


"yin IPC Selman maibtained the ad! rant 
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Plareh 
throu gh the 
Leſſer Aſia, 


July Sep- | 


tember. 


>&\ 


Turkiſh arrows. 


Chriſtians were piereed by de 


rear of an exhauſted enemy; and the long conteſt was determined. 
Beſides a nameleſs and unaccounted multitude, three thouſand Pag 
knights were flain'in the battle and purſuit; ; the camp of Soliman 


was pillaged; and in the variety of precious ſpoil, the curio fit of | 


the Latins was amuſed: with foreign arms and apparel, and the new 
| aſp of dromedaries arid camels. The importance of the victory 


was proved by the haſty retreat of the ſultan: reſerving ten thou- 
ſand guards of the relics of his army, Soliman evacuated the king- 
dom of Roum, and haftened to implore the aid, and kindle the 
la a march of five hundred 
miles, the cruſaders traverſed the Leſfer Aſia, through a waſted land 


reſentment, of his Eaſtern brethren. 


and deſerted towns, without finding either a friend or an enemy. 


e of the 1 and FAY Wound 
In the evening, 
ſwiftneſs yielded to ſtreungth; on either ſide, the numbers were 1 
. a, or at leaſt as great as any ground could hold, or any generals 
could manage; but in turning the hills, the laſt diviſion of Ray- Ke 
mond and his Provincialt was led, perhaps without deſign, on the. 


* L [4 
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The geographer ” may trace the poſition of Dorylaum, Antioch 


of Piſidia, Iconium, Archelais, and Germanicia, and may compare 
thoſe claſſic appellations with the modern names of Eſkithehr the old 


city, Akſhehr the white city, Cogn, Erekli, and Maraſh. As the 


_ pilgrims paſſed over a defert, where a draught of water is exchanged 
for filver, they were tormented by intolerable thirſt ; and on the 


banks of the firſt rivulet, their haſte and intemperance were ſtill 
more pernicious to the diſorderly throng. They climbed with toil 
and danger the ſicep and r ſides of mount Taurus: many of 


 cange, Gloſſ. r tom. I . 531, 532. 
In the time of Anna Comnena, this weapon, 
which ſhe, deſcribes. under the name of 
lxangra, was unknown in the Faſt (l. x. 
p. 291.) . By an humane inconſiſtency, the 


claſſic learning of 8 and the geogra= 
phical ſcience of d'Anville. William of Tyre 
is the only hiſtorian of the cruſades who has. 
any knowledge of antiquity; and M. Otter 
trod almoſt in the footſteps of the Franks 


pope ſtrove to. prohibit 1 it in Chriſtian wars. 


The curious reader may compare the 
# 8 1 | 


from Conſtantinople to Antioch. (Voyage en 
T urquie et en Ferſe, tom. i. P- e bh 


the 
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he ſoldiers caſt ay: dicks: arms to ſecure their footſteps; 101 had 


and the count of Tholouſe, were carried in litters: Raymond was 


raiſed, as it is ſaid by miracle, from an hopeleſs malady; and God- 


frey had been torn by a bear, as he purſued that wah and perilous 
chace in the mountains of Piſidia. 


15 RI terror preceded their van, the long and trembling file might 
7 have been driven down the precipice by an handful. of reſolute ene- * h 
mies. To of their moſt reſpectable chiefs, the duke of Lorraine 


45 
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To improve the general conſternation, the colin of Bohemond Baldwin 


in the brother of Godfrey were detached from the main army with 
their reſpective ſquadrons of five, and of ſeven, hundred knights. 


They over-ran in a rapid career the hills and ſea-coaſt of Cilicia, 


from Cogni to the Syrian gates: the Norman ſtandard was firſt 


planted on the walls of Tarſus and Malmiſtra; but the proud i in- 


founds the 

principality” 

of Edeſſa, 
A.D. 


1097—L15 Ie 


juſtice of Baldwin at length provoked the patient and generous 


Italian; and they turned their conſecrated ſwords againſt each other 
in a private and profane quarrel. Honour was the motive, and fame 
the reward, of Tanered; but fortune ſmiled on the more ſelfiſh en- 


terpriſe of his rival“. He was called to the aſſiſtance of a Greek 


or Armenian tyrant, who had been faffered under the Turkiſh yoke 


to reign over the Chriſtians of Edeſſa. Baldwin accepted the cha- 


racter of his ſon and champion; but no ſooner was he introduced 


into the city, than he inflamed” the people to the maſſacre. of his. - 


father, occupied the throne and treaſure, extended his conqueſts 


over the hills of Armenia and the plain of Meſopotamia, and 
| founded the firſt principality of the Franks or Lale, which ſub=- 
fiſted hifty-four years Xa the Euphrates ”. 


en This detäched conqueſt of Edeſſa is beſt prinee with Tanered, his partiality is en- 
mel by Fulcherius Carnotenſis, or of countered by the partiality of Radulph us 
Chartres (in the collections of Bongarfius, Cadomenſis, the elvier and hiſtorian 4 the 
Ducheſne, and Martenne), the valiant chap- 1 marquis. 
lain of count Baldwin (Eſprit des Croiſades, . 5 See de am, Hig, des Hans, tom. i. 
tom. i. P. 13, 14.0. In the diſputes of that p oe n= 4 


Before 


e H fy r. Beſbre the Franks could küder Syita, the wits; ad Aer the 


— autumn, were completely waſted: the ſiege of Antioch, or the „ 


| W paration and repoſe of the army during the winter ſeaſon, Was 


. 5 D- 1997» ſtrongly debated in their council: the love of arms and the holy 


A. P. 1098, ſepulchre urged them to advance; and reaſon perhaps was on the _ 


* ſide of reſolution; fince every hour of delay abates the fame and 


force of the invader, and multiplies the reſources of defenſive war. 


| The capital of Syria was protected by the river Orontes; and the 


iron bridge, of nine arches, derives its name from the maſly' gates 


of the two towers which are conſtructed at either end. They were 
opened by the ſword of the duke of Normandy : his victory gave 
entrance to three hundred thouſand cruſaders, an account which may 


allow ſome ſcope for loſſes and deſertion, but which clearly detects 
much exaggeration in the review of Nice. In the deſeription of 
Antioch , it is not eaſy to define a middle term between her ancient 
magnificence, under the ſucceſſors of Alexander and Auguſtus, and 
the modern aſpect of Turkiſh deſolation. The Tetrapolis, or four 
cities, if they retained their name and poſition, muſt have left a 
large vacuity in a circumference of twelve miles; and that meaſure, 
as well as the number of four hundred towers, are not perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the five gates, ſo often mentioned i in the hiſtory of the 
ſiege. Yet Antioch muſt have ſtill flouriſhed as a great and populous 


capital. At the head of the Turkiſh emirs, Baghiſian, a veteran 


chief, commanded in the place: his garriſon was compoſed of fix or 
ſeven thouſand horſe, and fifteen or twenty thouſand foot: one hun- 
dred thouſand Moſlems are ſaid to have fallen by the ſword; and 
their numbers were probably inferior to the Greeks, Armenians, and 

.. Syrians, who had been no more than fourteen years the ſlaves of the 
houſe of Seljuk. From the remains of a ſolid and ſtately wall, it 


o For Azilcch, ſee Rr (Deſcription Otter's notes , | the Index Geographicus 8 
of the Eaſt, vol. ii. p. i. p. 188 — 193. ). Schultens (ad calcem Bohadin. Vit. Saladin,), 
Otter (Voyage en Turquie, &c. tom. i. and Abulfeda R Syriæ, p. * Tis 
p. 81, &c.), the Turkiſh geographer (in verſ, Reiſke). 


appears. 
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appears to have ariſen to the height of threeſcore feet 1 in the willfer; j 
and wherever leſs art and labour had been applied, the ground was 
ſuppoſed to be defended by the river, the moraſs, and the moun- 
tains. Notwithſtanding theſe fortifications, the city had been re- 
peatedly taken by the Perſians, the Arabs, the Greeks, and the 


Turks; ſo large a circuit muſt have yielded many pervious points of 
attack; and in a ſiege that was formed about the middle of October, 
the vigour of the execution could alone juſtify the boldneſs of the 
attempt. Whatever ſtrength and valour could perform in the field 
was abundantly diſcharged by the champions of the croſs: in the 
| frequent occaſions of fallies, of forage, of the attack and defence of 
convoys, they were often victorious; and we can only complain, 
that their exploits are ſometinies enlarged beyond the ſcale of pro- 
bability and truth. The ſword of Godfrey divided a Turk from 
the ſhoulder to the haunch ; and one half of the infidel fell to the 
ground, while the other was tranſported by his horſe to the city 


gate. As Robert of Normandy rode againſt his antagoniſt, © F de- 
vote thy head,” he piouſly exclaimed, © to the dæmons of halls of 


and that head was inſtantly cloven to the breaſt by the reſiſtleſß 
ſtroke of his deſcending faulchion. But the reality or the report 
muſt haye taught the Moſlems to keep 
within their walls; % and againſt. thoſe walls of earth, or ſtone, the. 


| ſword and the. lance were unavailing Weapons. 


of ſuch gigantic prowels *' 


In the flow. and. 


| ſucceſſive labours of a ſiege, the cruſaders were ſupine and ignorant, 
without ſkill to contrive, or money to purchaſe, or induſtry to uſe, 


the artificial engines and implements of aſſault. 


94 Enſem elevat, eumque a ſiniſtra parte 
ſcapularum, tanta virtute intorſit ut quod 


pettus medium disjunxit ſpinam et vitalia in- 
terrupit, et ſic lubricus enſis ſuper crus dex- 
trum integer exivit; ſicque caput integrum 
cum dextra parte corporis immerſit gurgite, 
partemque quæ equo præſidebat remiſit civitati 
(Robert. Mon. p. 50.) . Cujus enſe trajectus, 
'Turcus duo factus eſt Turci; ut inferior alter 
in urbem equitaret, alter arcitenens in flu- 


mine nataret (Radulph. Cadom. c. 53. p. 304. 09 


Vet he juſtifies the deed by the fupendis viri- 


bus of Godfrey; and William of Tyre covers 
it by oftupuit populus facti novitate.... . 


mira- 


-bilis (l. v. c.6; p.701.). Vet it muſt not have 
appeared. incredible to the knights. of that: 
age. 

o See the exploits of Robert, Raymond; 
and the modeſt Tancred, who impoſed ſilence. 


e. 53.) . 
Nice, 


on his ſquire (Radulph. Cadom. 


In the conqueſt of. 
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. | e 11 a s. Nies, 1 had been powerfully allited by the wealth and know ge 
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— of the Gr = 
© and Piſan veſſels, tlia attra 
mue coaſt of Syria : the ſtores were ſeanty; 1 the return pre E 
35 communieation difficult and dangerous. Indolence or weakneſs : 
45 had prevented the Franks from inveſting the entire cireuit; and the 
perpetual freedom of two gates relieved the wants and recruited the 
garriſon of the city. . At the end of ſeven months, after the ruin of 
their cavalry, and an enormous loſs by famine; deſertion, and fatigue, 5 

| the progreſs of the cruſaders was imperceptible, and their ſucceſs 
1 remote, if the Latin Ulyſſes, the artful and ambitious Boktinond, * 
had not employed the arms of cunning and deceit. The Chriſtians | 
of Antioch were numerous and diſcontented: Phirouz, a Syrian 


three towers; and the merit of his repentance diſguiſed to the 
Latins, and perhaps to himſelf, the foul deſign of perfidy and trea- 

| ſon. A fecret correſpondence, for their mutual intereſt, was ſoon 
eſtabliſhed between-Phirouz and the prince of Tarento and Bohe- 
mond declared in the council of the chiefs, that he could deliver the 
city into their hands. But he claimed the ſovereignty of Antioch as 
the reward of his ſeryice ; and the propoſal which had been rejected 
by the envy, was at length extorted from the diſtreſs, of bis equals, 
The nocturnal ſurpriſe was executed by the French and Norman 
princes, who aſcended in perſon the ſcaling-ladders that were thrown 
from the walls: their new proſelyte, after the murder of his too ſeru- 

| pulous brother, embraced and introduced the ſervants of Chriſt ; the | 
army ruſhed through. the gates; ; and the Moſlems ſoon found, that 
although mercy was hopeleſs, reſiſtance was impotent, But the ci- 
tadel ftill refuſed to ſurrender ; and the victors themſelves, were 
| ſpeedily encompaſſed and beſieged by the innumerable forces of Ker» 
| boga, prince of Moſul, who, with twenty-eight Turkiſh emirs, ad- 


vanced to the deliverance of Antioch, Five-and-twenty days the 
72 — — 1 | _ Chriſtians 


| 


renegado, had acquired the favour of the emir and the command of 
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| he of the 9 0 anll the ſultan left them oy the choice of ſer- 
vitude or death. In this extremity they collected the relics of 
their ſtrength, allied from the town, and in a ſingle memorable 


day annihilated or diſperſed | the hoſt of Turks and Arabians, which 95 


they might ſafely report to have conſiſted of fix hundred thouſand 
mem. Their ſupernatural” allies I ſhall proceed to conſider: : the 


fans ſpent. on this verge of Aüftrhetkon er the proud lieu-. © 


HA . 
LVI Ik. 


vidory of 

the cruſaders, 
A. D. 1098, 
une 28. 


human cauſes of the victory of Antioch were the fearleſs deſpair of 


the Franks; and the ſurpriſe, the diſcord, perhaps the errors, of their 


unſkilful and preſumptuous adverſaries. The battle is deſcribed with as 


much diſorder as it was fought ; but we may obſerve the tent of Ker- 


boga, a moveable and ſpacious palace, enriched with the luxury of 
Aſia, and capable of holding above two thouſand perſons ; ; we may 


diſtinguiſh his three thouſand guards, who were caſed, the horſes as 


well as the men, in complete ſteel. 

In the eventful period of the ſiege and 4 0 of Antioch, the 
eruſaders were alternately exalted by victory or ſunk in deſpair; 
either ſwelled with plenty or emaciated with hunger. A ſpecula- 
tive reaſoner might ſuppoſe, that their faith had a ſtrong and ſe- 
rious influence on their practice; and that the ſoldiers of the croſs, 
the deliverers of the holy ſepulchre, prepared themſelves by a ſober 
and virtuous life for the daily contemplation of martyrdom. . Ex- 


perience blows away this charitable illuſion: and ſeldom does the 


hiſtory of profane war diſplay ſuch ſcenes of intemperance and 


proſtitution as were exhibited under the Walls of Antioch. The | 


93 . the diſtreſs and humble 
petition of the Franks, Abulpharagius adds 
the haughty reply of Codbuka, or Kerboga; 
non evaſuri eſtis niſi per gladium . 


P. 242+). 
9 In deſcribing the hoſt of Kerboga, moſt 


aof the Latin hiſtorians, the author of the 
Geſta (p. 17-), Robert Monachus (p. 56.), 


Baldric (p. 111.), Fulcherius Carnotenſis 
. 392-), Guibert (p. 512. 0 William of 


Vox. VI. 


H 


Tyre (1. vi. C, 5 P- A 1. Bernard Theſau- 


rarius (c. 39. p. 695.), are content with the 
vague expreſſions of infinita multitudo, im- 


menſum agmen, innumeræ copiæ or gentes, 


which correſpond with the gere ererfi ants 


xi of Anna Comnena (Alexias, I. xi. 
p. 318—320.). The numbers of the Turks 


are fixed by Albert Aquenſis at _ 200,000 


(I. iv. c. 10. p. 242.), and by Radulphus 
Cadomenſis at 400, ooo horſe (e. 72. p 30g.) | 


grove 


% *. 


Their famine 
and diſtreſs 
at Antioch. 
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rs, not leſs nn 


conſumed with wanton and thoughtleſs prodigality the frugal fub- 


ſiſtence of weeks and months: the deſolate country no longer yield 
ed a fopply ; and from that country they were at length excluded 


by the arms of the belieging Turks. Diſeaſe, the faithful compa- 
nion of want, was envenomed by the rains of the winter, the ſum- 


mer heats, unwholeſome food, and the cloſe impriſonment of mül- 
titudes. The pictures of famine and peſtilence are always the fame, 
and always diſguſtful ; and our imagination may ſuggeſt the nature 


of their, ſufferings | and their reſources. The remains of treaſure or 
ſpoil were eagerly, laviſhed i in the purchaſe of the vileſt nouriſhment ; 3 


and dreadful muſt have been the calamities of the poor, ſince, after 


paying three marks of ſilver for a goat and fifteen for a lean. camel“ 5 


the count of Flanders was reduced to beg a dinner, and duke God. 
frey to borrow an horſe. Sixty thouſand, horſes had been reviewed 
in the camp: before the end of the ſiege they were dimiviſhed. to 
two thouſand, and ſcarcely two hundred fit for ſervice could be 
muſtered on the day of battle. Weakneſs of body, and terror of 


mind, extinguiſhed the ardent enthuſiaſm of the pilgrims; 15 and 


5 every 1 motive WW" honour, and | coligion. Was: ſubdued * the deſire of 


95 See * tragic os {che dab fate of a kid or FOOT, ow one titling to d 


an archdeacon of royal birth, Who was ſlain of our Preſent money: in the ſecond famine, 


by the Turks as be repoſed i in an orchard, a loaf of bread, or the head of an animal, 
playing at dice with a Syrian concubine. ſold for a piece of gold. More examples 
_ 99. The value of an ox roſe from five ſolidi might be produced ; but it is the ordin 

— TCiiſreey ſhillings) at Chriſtmas to two marks not the extraordinary, prices, that deſerve 
Wn. — and afterwards much higher: e notice of che philofopher. . 


16 Wes: 316 life. 


4 prep, ated with \ the ſame vices 3 the Chriſtians were ſeduced 1 
1 every temptation „ that nature either prompts or veprobates; che 
_ authority of the chiefs was deſpiſed; and ſermons and cin ee 

alike fruitleſs againſt thoſe ſcandalous diforde 
to military diſcipline, than repugnant to evangelic purity. © 
firſt days of the fiege and the poſſeflion of Antioch, the Franks 
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8 . Ade le chiefs, three hetors may be found without fear © n Ab. Ay. 


of reproach : Godfrey of Bouillon was fupported by his magnani- 


7 Kt : 


mous piety; Bohemond by ambition and intereſt 3 and Tanered de- 


clared, in the true ſpirit of chivalry, that as long as he was at the 


head of forty knights, he would never relinquiſh the enterpriſe of 


| Paleſtine. - Hot the count of Tholoufe' and Provence was ſuſpeted 


of 4 voluntary indiſpoſition; the duke of Normandy was recalled * 
from the ſea-ſhore by the cenſures of the church; Hugh the Great, 
though | he led the vanguard of the battle, entbtaced 2 an ambiguous 


a opportunity of returning to France; : and Stephen count of Chartres 


baſely deſerted the ſtandard which he bore, and the council i in which 
he preſided. The ſoldiers were diſcouraged by the flight of William 


viſcount of Melun, ſurnamed the Carpenter, from the weighty 
ſtrokeg of his axe; and the ſaints were ſcandaliſed by the fall of 
| Peter the Hermit, who, after arming Europe againſt Aſia, attempted 
| to eſcape from the penance of a neceſſary faſt. Of the multitude of 
recreant warriors, the names (ſays an hiſtorian) are blotted from 


the book of life; and the opprobrious epithet of the rope-dancers 
was applied to the deſerters who dropt in the night from the walls 


. of Antioch. The emperor Alexius**, who ſeemed to advance to the 


ſuccour of the Latins, was diſmayed by the aſſurance of their hope- 
leſs condition. They expected their fate in filent deſpair ;' oaths and 


puniſhinents were tried without effect; and to rouſe the ſoldiers to 


he defence of the walk, it was found __ to ſet fire to their : 


Fot their Hlvutlbn and en . were TO to the os Legend of 


the Holy 


Ada Which had led them to the brink of ruin. In ſuch a La. 


cauſe, andi in fuch a an army, Aba endeten and miracles, were 


97 Ali we quorum nomina non tene- | " See the progreſs of the 1 this re- 
wikis, quia delexa de Iibro vitæ ptærſenti 6peri treat of Alexius, the victory of Antioch; aud 


non ſunt inſerenda (Will. Tyr. I. vi. c. 5. the congueſt of Jeruſalem. in the Alexiad; . 
p. 715). Guibert (p- 518. 523.) attempts 1. xi. p. 317—327. Atins was fo prove to 


to excuſe High” the Great,” and even Stephen 


exapperation, that ſhe ira the * 


of Chartre. | of the Latins. 
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£ ax AP. «hin and familiar. In the. diſtreſs of Antioch, they; were re- 
peated with unuſual energy and ſucceſs: St. Ambroſe had aflured a 
! pious eccleſiaſtic, that, two years of trial muſt precede the ſeaſon of 
deliverance and grace; the deſerters were ſtopped by the preſence 
and reproaches of, Chriſt himſelf; tlie dead had promiſed. to ariſe 
and combat with their brethren; ; the Virgin had obtained the pardon 
| of their ſins; 85 and their confidence was revived by a viſible ſign, the 
._ __. __  ſealnnable and ſplendid diſcovery of the HOLY LANCE. The policy 
ol their chiefs has on this occaſion been admired, and might ſurely 
be excuſed; but a pious fraud 1 1 ſeldom produced by the cool con- 
ſpiracy of many perſons; ; and a voluntary impoſtor might depend on 
the ſupport of the wiſe and the credulity of the people. Of the 
1 dioceſe of Marſeilles, there was a prieſt of low cunning and looſe 
0 Z and his name was Peter Bartholemy. He preſented him- 
ſelf at the door of the council- chamber, to diſcloſe an apparition i 
St. Andrew, which had been thrice reiterated in his ſleep, with a 
dreadful. menace, if he preſumed to ſuppreſs the commands of 
heaven. At Antioch, 5 ſaid the apoſtle, « in the church of my 
D. brother $t. Peter, near the high altar, is concealed the ſteel head 
« of the lance that pierced the fide of our Redeemer. In three days, | 
that inſtrument of eternal, and now of temporal, ſalvation, will 
be manifeſted to his diſciples. Search and ye ſhall find : bear it 
„ aloft in battle; and that myſtic Weapon ſhall penetrate the ſouls of 
the miſcreants.” The pope's legate, the biſhop of Puy, affected 
to liſten with coldneſs and diſtruſt; but the revelation was eagerly 


accepted by count Raymond, whom his faithful ſubject, in the name 
of the apoſtle, had choſen for the guardian of the holy lance. The 
experiment was reſolved ; and on the third day, after a due prepa- 
— 
ration of prayer and faſting, the prieft of Marſeilles introduced 
twelve truſty ſpectators, among whom were the count and His chap- 
lain; and the church-doors were barred againſt the impetuous mul- 


titude. The ground was opened in * appointed place; but the 
workmen, 
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without diſcovering the obj ect of their ſearch. In the evening, When 
count Raymond had withdrawn to his poſt, and the weary aſſiſtants 


began to murmur, Bartholemy, i in his ſhirt, and without his ſhoes, 
boldly deſcended into the pit; the darkneſs of the hour and of the- 


place enabled him to ſecrete and depoſit the head of a Saräcen 


bn 5 33 
"Nel who relieved each other, dug to the depth of wile feet AK. 
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lance; and the firſt ſound, the firſt gleam, of the ſteel, was faluted' 
with a. devout rapture. The holy lance was 'drawn from its receſs, 


wrapt in a veil of ſilk and gold, and expoſed to the veneration of the 


cruſaders ; - their anxious ſuſpenſe burſt forth 'in a general ſhout of 


Joy and hope, and the deſponding troops were again inflamed with 
the enthuſiaſm of valour, Whatever had been the arts, and what 


ever might be the ſentiments of the chiefs, they ſkilfully improved 


this fortunate revolution by every aid that diſcipline and devotion 


could afford. The ſoldiers were diſmiſſed to their quarters with an 


injunction to fortify their minds and bodies for the approaching 
conflict, freely to beſtow their laſt pittance on themſelves and their 
. horſes, and to expect with the dawn of day the ſignal of victory. 


On the feſtival of St. Peter and St. Paul, the gates of Antioch were 


thrown open; a martial plalm, «© Let the Lord ariſe, and let his 
«6 enemies be ſcattered! 12 was chaunted by a proceſſion of prieſts and 
monks; the battle array was marſhalled in twelve diviſions, 1 in ho- 
nour of the twelve apoſtles; and the holy lance, in the abſence of 
Raymond, was entruſted to the hands of his chaplain. The influ- 
ence of this relic or trophy was felt by the ſervants, and perhaps by 
the enemies, of Chriſt“; and its potent energy was heightened by 
an accident, a ſtratagem, or a rumour, of a miraculous complexion. 
Three knights, in white garments and reſplendent arms, either 
Hed, or ſeemed. to ine, from the hills: the voice of. Adhemar, che 


99 The 1 Mahometan . 2 "es the Greek princeſs conkbend; it 
de Guignes, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 95.) is more with a nail of the croſs (1: xi.” p. 326.); the 


correct in his account of the holy lance than Jacobite primate, uhh St. Peter's taff(p, 242.). 
the Chriſtians, Anna Comnena. and Abul- 


* e 5 | pope's 


Celeſtial 


Warriors. 


* 
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we eee of a fanatic army. In the ſeaſon of danger and 
mtiumph, the revelation of Bartholemy of Marſeilles Was unani- 
maouſiy aſſerted ; but as ſoon. as the temporary ſeryice was accom- 
|  pliſhed, the perſonal dignity and liberal alms which the count of 
preſumed to ſift, with a ph iloſophie ſpirit, the truth of the leg 


phet; and the pious Bohemond aſerlbed their deliverance to the 
new viſions condemned to death and hell the profane ſcepties, who pre- 
to the judgment of God. A pile of dry faggots, four feet high, 


And fourteen long, was erected in the midſt of the camp; the flames 


i of twelve inches was left for the perilous trial. 


. Te: the ee of the holy lance, which ſoon vaniſhed in 5 


Nuy mond des Agiles, and Rad ulphus Cado- 


7 
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pub uns prockimed wem as the gk rtyrs rge, FRE The- 
odere, and St. Maurice; the tumult of Nn ee no rime-for 5 
iny ; and the welcome ap ition dazzled the eyes or 


Tholouſe derived from the euſtody of the holy lance, provoked whe | 
envy, and awakenell the reaſon, of his rivals. A Norman clerk 


the citcuniſtances- of the diſcovery, and the character of the pro- 


merits and interdeſſion of Chriſt alone. For a while, the Provin- | 
cials defended their national palladium with clamours and arms; and 


med to ſerutiniſe the truth and merit of the diſcovery. The prevalence 
of incredulity compelled the author to ſubmit his life and veracity 


burnt: fiercely to the elevation of thirty cubits; and a narrow path 
The unfortunate 
prieſt of Marſeilles traverſed the fire with dexterity and ſpeed ; but 
his thighs and belly were ſcorched. by the intenſe heat,; he expired. 
the next day; and the logic of believing minds will pay ſome re- 
gard to his dying proteſtations of innocence and truth. Some ef- 
forts were made by the Provincials to ſubſtitute a croſs, a ring, or a 


Yet. the revelation of Antioch is gravely. 


Fulcherius Carnotinlis ads to ſay, au- 

dite fraudem et non fraudem! and after 
wards, in venit lanceam, fallaciter decultatam | 
forſitan. The reſt of the herd are loud aid 
Krenuous, p | | N 


0 The two cats who expreſs the 
moſt intimate knowledge and the ſtrongeſt 
eon viction of the miracls, and of the fraud, are 


menſis, the one attached to the count of 
D the other to ww Norman prince. 
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dees ing biftorians 3 and fuck is the progreſs of ere⸗ 
les, moft doubtful on the ſpot and at the n 53 


will be received with 125 Raich a at a convenient of * 


5 and ſpace." Te Ts! 6592 | Th 217% 
The prudence or Wrtüne of the Frinks had aged their inva- 
len til the decline of the Turkiſh empire. Under the manly 
government of the three firſt ſultans, the ee of Aſia were 
united in peace and juſtice; and the innumerable armies which they 
led in perfor” were equal in courage, and ſuperior in difcipline, to 


The fate of 
the Turks 
and caliphs 
of Egypt. . 


the Barbarians of the Weſt. - But at the time of the cruſade, the in- 
Heritance of Malek Shaw was diſputed by his four ſons; their pri- 


vate ambition was inſenſible of the public danger; and, in the vi- 


eiſſitudes of their fortune, the royal vaſſals were ignorant, or regard- 
keſs, of the true object of their allegiance. The twenty-eight emirs, 


who marched with the ſtandard of Kerboga, were his rivals or ene- 
mies; their. haſty levies were drawn from the towns and tents of 


Meſopotamia and Syria; and the Turkiſh veterans were employed 


or conſumed in the civil wars beyond the Tigris. The caliph of 


Egypt embraced this opportunity of weakneſs and diſcord, to recover 


his ancient poſſeſſions ; and his ſultan Aphdal beſieged Jeruſalem ; 


and Tyre, expelled the children of Ortok, and reſtored in Paleſtine 
the civil and eecleſiaſtical authority of the Fitimites®*, ''They heard 
with aſtoniſhment of the vaſt armies of Chriſtians that had paſſe 
from Europe to Aſia, and rejoieed 1 in the ſieges at 

broke the power of the Turks, che ads 


we. 


de 


01 See M. de Guig gnes ECP ii. p. ii. p. 223, | Hit. F 1 p. 478, de. 


&c. ); and the 158 40% of Bartiarol, Mohammed, s Guignes,. tom. i p. 249. from. Abulfeda-apd 
| Songiar, in d'Herbelot. Ben Schounah).. . Jeruſalem ante adyentum _ 

n The emir, or fultan Aphdal, recovered veſtrum recuperàvimos, e ſay. 
F and Tyre, A. H. 485 (Renaudot, the, Fatimite ee 
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nd battles which * 
rſaries of their ſect and - | 
narchy. But the ſame Chriſtians were the enemies of the prophet ; 
and from the overthrow of Nice and Antioch, the motive of their 
enen which was wy uiiderſiod, would urge: them for- ; 
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— tercourſe. of epiſtles and .embaſſies, . which roſe and fell wi h. = 
events of war, was maintained between the throne of Cairo and the 


Fa | 
* 


„ E DEC LINE E 


ends to. 1 banks: of the . or 1 of the Nele . 


camp of the Latins; and their adverſe pride Was the reſult of i igno- 5 


rance and enthuſiaſm. . | The miniſters of Egypt declared in an | 
haughty, or iofinuated in a milder, tone, that their ſovereign, ne 


true and lawful commander of the faithful, had reſcued Jeruſalem TY 
from the Turkiſh yoke ; * and that the pilgrims, if they would divide 5 
their numbers, and lay aſide their arms, ſhould find a ſafe and 


hoſpitable reception at the ſepulchre of Jeſus. In the belief of their ; 


loſt condition, the caliph Moſtali deſpiſed their arms and impri- 
ſoned their deputies: the conqueſt and victory of Antioch prompted 
him to ſolicit thoſe formidable champions with gifts of horſes and 
ſilk robes, of vaſes, and purſes of gold and filver; and i in his eſtimate 


of their merit or power, the firſt place was aſſigned to Bohemond, 


and the ſecond to Godfrey. In either fortune, the anſwer of the 


Delay of the 


Franks, 


A. D. 1098, 


July— 
A. D. 1999, 
May. 


cruſaders was firm and uniform: they diſdained to enquire into the 


private claims or poſſeſſions of the followers of Mahomet : what= 


ſoever was his name or nation, the. uſurper of Jeruſalem | was their 


FREMY'3 and inſtead of preſcribing. the mode and terms of their pil- 
grimage, it was only by a timely ſurrender of the city and province, 
their facred right, that he could deſerve their alliance, or r deprecate 
their impending and irreſiſtible attack 8 1 
Vet this attack, when they were within the view * lin of 


| thele glorious prize, was ſuſpended above ten months after the de- 
feat of Kerboga. The zeal and courage of the cruſaders were chilled 


in the moment of victory: and, inſtead of marching to improve the 


conſternation; they haſtily diſperſed to enjoy the luxury, of Syria. 


The cauſes of this ſtrange delay may be found in the want of ſtrength 


193 See the tranſactions between the caliph Aquenſis (I. iii. c. 59. .), who are 3 "ps 


of Egypt and the cruſaders, .1 in William of ſible of their i importance, than the contem- 


Tyre (I. iv. c. 24. 1. vi. c. 19. ) and Albert Porary writers. . 
and 


* X 
D * 
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o THE ROMAN EMPIRE. e 5 
* | 250 Aibordiniitions: In the painful and various ſervice of Aden, 2 1 "* 


|  _ _ the cayalry was annihilated ; many thouſands of every rank had bee 
; loſt by famine, ſickneſs, and deſertion: the ſame abuſe of plenty had | 
been productive of a third famine; and the alternative of intempe- 
rance and diſtreſs, had generatedi a peſtilence, which ſwept away above 
fifty thouſand of the pilgrims, - Few were able to command, and 
none were willing to obey: the domeſtic feuds, which had been : 
ſtifled by common fear, were again renewed in acts, or at leaſt in 
ſentiments, of hoſtility; the fortune of Baldwin and Bohemond 
excited the envy of their companions ; the braveſt knights were en- 
liſted for the defence of their new principalities; and count Raymond 
exhauſted his troops and treaſures in a idle expedition into the heart 
of Syria. The wiater was conſumed i in diſcord and diſorder; a 
ſenſe of honour and religion was rekindled in the ſpring; and the 15 
Private ſoldiers, leſs ſuſceptible of ambition and Jealouſy, awakened | 5 
with angry clamours the indolence of their chiefs. In the month of Their march | 
May, the relics of this mighty hoſt proceeded from Antioch to Drege 
Laodicea ; about forty thouſand Latins, of whom no more than 12 * 
fifteen hundred horſe, and twenty thouſand foot, were capable ß 
immediate ſervice. Their eaſy march was continued between mount 
"Libanus and the ſea-ſhore; their wants were liberally ſupplied by 
the coaſting traders of Genoa and Piſa; and they drew large con- 
tributions from the emirs of Tripoli, Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Cæſa- 
rea, who granted a free paſſage, and promiſed to follow the example 
of Jeruſalem. From Czfarep they advanced into the midland coun- 
try; their clerks recogniſed the ſacred geography of Lydda, Ramla, 
Emaus, and Bethlem, and as ſoon as they deſcribed the holy city, 
the cruſaders forgot their toils and claimed their reward“. | 
Jeruſalem has derived ſome reputation from the 6 1 and im- Siege aud : 


conqueſt of 
portance of her memorable lieges. It was not till after Aa Jong and Fa es | 


100 The greateſt 2 of the march of 0 alem (p- mk ), un * 2 mor- 
Franks is traced, and moſt accurately traced, ceaux, ſans contredit, qu'on ait dans ce genre N - 
in Maundrell's Journey from Aleppo to Jeru- (d' Anville, Memoire ſur Jeruſalem, p. 27. ). | 


Vor. VI. | I 8 obſtinate 
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ruf DECLINE any! FALL. 


obſtinate coneelt hike Bibylon and Re 
„ 6itiney of the people, the eraggy ground that might ſuperſede the 
45 neteſſity of fortifications, and w_ walls and towers that would have 
fortified the moſt neceffible plain. 
in the age of the eruſades. The Vatiniehs- had been comple 
ſtroyed and imperfectly reſtored: the Jews, their nation and wor- 
ſſmip, were for ever baniſhed ; but nature is leſs changeable than 
man, and the fite of Jeruſalem, though ſomewhat ſoftened and ſome - 


© tie could vv muy the 


- 'Theſe obſtacles were diminiſhed 
tely de- 


what removed, was fill ſtrong apainſt the aſſaults of an enemy. 


By the experience of a recent ſiege and a three years poſſeſſion, the 


Saracens of Egypt had been taught to diſcern, and in ſome degree 


to remedy, the defects of a place, which religion as well as honc 
forbade them to reſign. Aladin or Iftikhar, the caliph's lieutenant, 
was entruſted with the defence : his policy ſtrove to reftrain the na- 
tive Chriſtians by the dread of their own ruin and that of the holy 1 


ſepulchre; to animate the Moſlems by the aſſurance of temporal 
and eternal rewards. His garriſon is faid to have conſiſted of forty 
thouſand Turks and Arabians ; and if he could muſter twenty thou- 
ſand of the inhabitants, it ak be confeſſed | that the beſieged were 


more numerous than the beſieging army. Had the diminiſhed 


ſtrength and numbers of the Latins allowed them to graſp the whole 


circumference of four thouſand. yards (about two Engliſh miles 
and an half 5), to what uſeful 555 ſhould they have deſcended 


2% Yee the miſterly ano Tacitus 
(Hiſt. v. 11, 12,-13.), who ſuppoſes, that 


the Jewiſh lawgivers had provided for a per- 


petual ſtate of dane againſt the reſt of man- 
kind. 


ef Wins ſcepticiſm of Voltaire is 
balanced with ' ſenſe and erudition by the 


French author of the | Eſprit des Croiſades 
(tom. iv. p. 386 - 388.), who obſerves, that 


according to the Arabians, the inhabitants 
of Jeruſalem muſt have exceeded 200,000 3 
that in the ſiege of Titus, Joſephus collects 
1,300,000 Jews ; that they are ſtated by Ta- 


. citus himſelf at 600,000, and that the hr : 
defalcation, that his accepimus can juſtify, 


will ſtill leave them more numerous than the 


Roman army. 


7 Maundrell, who Algae perambu- 


lated the walls, found a circuit of 4630 
paces, or 4167 Engliſh yards (p. 109, 110.): 
from an authentic plan, d' Anville concludes 


a meaſure nearly fimilar of 1960 French  toiſes 
(p- 23—29.), in his ſcarce and valuable 


tract. For the topography of Jeruſalem, ſee | 


Reland 9 tom. ii. p. e . 


into 


— 


or THE ROMAN. RMPIRE 


| into hv idea Ben Himmon' and torrent of, Dedron * „or r ap- S H 
proached the precipices of the South and Eaſt, from une they — 


had nothing either to hope or fear? Their ſiege was more reaſon- 


ably directed againſt the northern and weſtern ſides of the city. 
Godfrey of Bouillon erected his ſtandard on the firſt ſwell of mount 
Calvary: to the lefe, as far as St. Stephen's gate, the line of attack 
ontinued by Tancred and the two Roberts; and count Ray- 


7 mond eſtabliſhed his quarters from the citadel to che foot of mount 


Sion, which was no longer included within the precincts of the city. 


On the fiſth day, the cruſaders made a general aſſault in the fanatic 
hope of battering down the walls without engines, and of ſcaling 
them without ladders. By the dint of brutal force, they burſt the 
firſt barrier, but they were driven back with ſhame and flaughter 
to the camp: the influence of viſion and prophecy was deadened 
by the too frequent abuſe of thoſe pious ſtratagems; and time and 


labour were found to be the only means of victory. The time of 


the ſiege Was indeed fulfilled in forty days, but they were forty days 


of calamity and anguiſh. A repetition of the old complaint of fa- 
mine may be imputed in ſome degree to the voracious or diforderly 
appetite of the Franks; but the ſtony ſoil of Jeruſalem is almoſt 
deſtitute of water; the ſcanty ſprings and haſty torrents were dry 
I in the ſummer ſeaſon ; nor was the thirſt of the beſiegers relieved, as 
in the city, by the artificial ſupply of ciſterns and aqueducts. 


cr building; but ſome large beams were diſcovered in a cave by the 


The 
cireumjacent country is equally deftitute of trees for the uſes of ſhade | 


cruſaders : $5 wood near Sichem, the enchanted grove of Taſſo 


H 


FOE, FOR "a Was poſſeſſed only of the 
torrent of Kedron, dry in ſummer, and of 
the little ſpring or brook of Siloe (Reland, 
tom. i. p. 294. 300.). Both ſtrangers and 
natives complained of the want of water, 
which in time of war was ſtudiouſly aggra- 
vated, Within the city, Tacitus mentions 
2 . fountain, an aqueduct, and ciſ- 


terns for rain water. 
conveyed from the rivulet Tekoe or Etham, 
which is likewiſe mentioned by Bohadin (in | 


Vit. Saladin, p. 238.)- 


A. 


hn. 


The :aquedut was 


9 Gieruſalemme Liberata, canto xiii. It 
is pleaſant enough to obſerve how Taſſo has 
copied and embelliſhed W. minuteſt details 


co rhe liege, 
1-8 


2 Was 


Lill. 


A P. 
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THE! DE {OLIN "AND (FALL; 
0 A A P;) was cut down: the necellhty timber was tranſported to the emp | 


— by the vigour and dexterity of Tancred; and the engines were 
framed by ſome Genoeſe artiſts, who had fortunately. landed 'in the 


harbour of Jaffa. Two moveable turrets were conſtructed at the 
expence, and in the ſtations, of the duke of Lorraine and the count 


of Tholouſe, and rolled forwards with devout labour, not to the 


moſt acceſſible, but. to the moſt neglected, parts of the fortification | 
Raymond's tower was reduced to aſhes by the fire of the beſieged; 
but his colleague was more vigilant and ſucceſsful ; ; the enemies were 
driven by his archers from the rampart ; the draw-bridge was let 
down; and on a Friday at three in the afternoon, the day and hour 

of the Paſſion, Godfrey of Bouillon ſtood victorious on the walls of 

Jeruſalem. His example was followed on every fide by the emulation 
of yalour; and about four hundred and ſixty years after the conqueſt | 
of Omar, the holy city was reſcued from the Mahometan yoke. In the 


Pillage of public and private wealth, the adventurers had agreed to 


reſpect the excluſive property of the firſt occupant ; and the ſpoils 


of the great moſch, ſeventy lamps and maſſy vaſes of gold and 


ſilver, rewarded the diligence, and diſplayed the generoſity, of Tan- 
cred. A bloody ſacrifice was offered by his miſtaken votaries to the 


| God of the Chriſtians : reſiſtance might provoke, but neither age 


nor ſex could mollify, their implacable "ge they indulged them- 
ſelves three days in a promiſcuous maſſacre **? ; and the infection of 


the dead bodies produced an epidemical diſeaſe. After ſeventy thou- 
ſand Moſlems had been put to the ſword, and the harmleſs Jews 


had been burnt in their ſynagogue, they could {till reſerve a multi- 
tude of captives, whom intereſt or laſſitude perſuaded them to ſpare. 


Of theſe ſavage heroes of the croſs, Tancred alone betrayed ſome 
ſentiments of compaſſion ; yet we may praiſe the more ſelfiſh lenity 
of Raymond, who granted a capitulation and ſafe conduct to the 


1319 Beſides the Latins, who are not aſhamed and M. de Guignes (tom. i tis p. TA 2 99. ), 


of the maſſacre, ſee Elmacin (Hiſt, Saracen, from ; 


p. * ), Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 243. * 5 
— N | ib 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


FOR of the citadel *'', The holy ſepulchre was now free; and 
the bloody victors prepared to accompliſh their vow. Bareheaded 
and barefoot, with contrite hearts, and in an humble poſture, they 
aſcended the hill of Calvary, amidſt the loud anthems of the clergy ; 
kiſſed the ſtone which had covered the Saviour of the world; and 


61 


CHA. P. 
EVIL. 
9 


bedewed with tears of joy and penitence the monument of their 


redemption. This union of the fierceſt and moſt tender paſſions 
has been variouſly conſidered by two philoſophers ; by the one“, 
as eaſy and natural; by the other **, as abſurd and incredible. Per- 
| haps it is too rigorouſly applied to the ſame perſons and the ſame 
hour: the example of the virtuous Godfrey awakened the piety of 
his companions ; while they cleanſed their bodies, they purified their 
minds; nor ſhall I believe that the moſt ardent in ſlaughter and 
rapine were the foremoſt in the proceſſion to the holy ſepulchre.. 
Eight days after this memorable event, which pope Urban did 
not live to hear, the Latin chiefs proceeded to the eleCtion of a king, 
to guard and govern their conqueſts in Paleſtine. Hugh the Great, 
and Stephen of Chartres, had retired with ſome loſs of reputation, 
which they ſtrove to regain by a ſecond cruſade and an honourable 
death. Baldwin was eſtabliſhed at Edefla, and Bohemond at An- 


Election and 
reign of 

Godfrey of 
Bouillon, 

A. 1 1099, - 
July 23— 
A. D. 1100, 
July 18. 


tioch, and two Roberts, the duke of Normandy * 12 and the count 


of Flanders, preferred their fair inheritance in the Weſt to a doubtful 
competition or a barren ſceptre. The jealouſy and ambition of 
Raymond were condemned by his own followers, and the free, the 
juſt, the unanimous voice of the army, proclaimed Godfrey of 


111 The old tower Pſephina, in ah middle 


ages Nebloſa, was named Caftellum Piſa- 


num, from the patriarch Daimbert. It is 


ſtill the citadel, the reſidence of the Turkiſh 
aga, and commands a profpe& of the Dead 


Sea, Judea, and Arabia (d*Anville, p. 19— 


23-). It was likewiſe called the Tower of 


D avid, » TUpYyoc TappryeOrv aro. 
* Hume, in his Hiſtory of England, vol.i i. 
p- 311, 312. octavo edition. 


9 


* Voltaire, 1 in his Eſſai ſur PHiſtoire Ge- 
nerale, tom. ii. e. 54. p. 345, 346. 

114 The Engliſh aſcribe to Robert of 
Normandy, and the Provincials to Raymond 
of Tholeuſe, the glory of refuſing the 
crown; but the honeſt voice of tradition has 


preſerved the memory of the ambition and 


revenge (Villehardouin, Ne 136.) of the count 
of St. Giles. He died at the ſiege of Tri- 


poli, which was Poſſeſſed by his deſcendants. 
Bosuillon 
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4 bie where his Saviour had been crowned with thorns,” El 


Bokillon the PP und wr 2 


thy 6f the e NOI 
animity accepted" a truſt as full of wee as of Story; 7: "but 


vout pilgrim rejected the name and enſigns of royalty; and ws 


founder of the kingdom of Jeruſalem contented himſelf With the 


Battle of 
Aſcalon, 
A. D. 1099, 
Auguſt 12. 


modeſt title of Defender and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. His 
government of a ſingle year, too ſhort for the public happineſs, 
was interrupted in the firſt fortnight by a ſummons to the field, by 
the approach of the vizir er ſultan of Egypt, who had been too ſonr 
to prevent, but who was impatient to avenge, the loſs of Jeruſalem. 


| His total overthrow in the battle of Aſealon ſealed the eftabliſhment 


of the Latins in Syria, and ſignalized the valour of the French 
princes, who in this action bade a long farewel to the holy wars. 
Some glory might be derived from the prodigious inequality of 
numbers, though I ſhall not count the myriads of horſe and foot on 


the ſide of the Fatimites; but, except three thouſand Ethiopians or 


blacks, who were armed with flails or ſcourges of iron, the Bar- 


barians of the South fled on the firſt onſet, and afforded a pleaſing 


compariſon between the active valour of the Turks and the ſloth and 


effeminacy of the natives of Egypt. After ſuſpending before the 


holy ſepulchre the ſword and ſtandard of the ſultan, the new king 
(he deſerves the title) embraced his departing companions, and could 
retain only with the gallant Tancred three hundred knights, and two 


thouſand foot ſoldiers, for the defence of Paleſtine. His ſovereig ty 


was ſoon attacked by a new enemy, the only one againſt whom God- 

frey was a coward. Adhemar, biſhop of Puy, : who excelled both in 
council and action, had been ſwept away in the laf plague of An 
tioch: the remaining eccleſiaſtics preſerved only the pride and 
avarice of their character; and their ſeditious clamours had required 
that the choice of a biſhop ſhould precede that of a king. The re- 


venue and juriſdiction of the lawful patriarch were uſurped by the 


115 See the election, the battle of Aſca- and in the concluſion of the Patin hiſtorians | 
lon, bc. in William of Tyre, I. ix. c. 112, of he firſt cruſade. 


s 8 Latin 


QF THE, ROMAN: EMPIRE 


Latin clergy: the | excluſion, of the - Greeks and  Syrians' was 
juſtified by the reproach. of hereſy or ſehiſm ; and, under the iron 
yoke of their deliverers, the Oriental Chriſtians regretted the tolerat- 
ing government of the Arabian caliphs. Daimbert, archbiſhop of 
Piſa, had long been trained in the ſecret policy of Rome: he brought 


63 


CHAP, 
LVIII. 


— 


a fleet of his countrymen to the ſuccour of the Holy Land, and was 


inſtalled, without a competitor, the ſpiritual and temporal head of the 
church. The new patriarch immediately graſped the ſceptre 
which had. been acquired by the toil and blood of the victorious 
pilgrims ; and both Godfrey and Bohemond ſubmitted to receive at 
his hands the inveſtiture of their feudal poſſeſſions. Nor was this 
ſufficient ; . Daimbert claimed the immediate property of Jeruſalem 


and Jaffa : inſtead of a firm and generous refuſal, the hero nego- 


ciated with the prieſt; a quarter of either city was ceded to the 


church; and the modeſt biſhop was fatisfied with an eventual re- 
verſion of the reſt, on the death of Godfrey without children, 


or on the future acquiſition of a new ſeat at Cairo or Damaſcus. 
Without this indulgence, the conqueror would have almoſt been 
ſtripped of his infant kingdom, which conſiſted only of Jeruſalem 
and Jaffa, with about twenty villages and towns of the adjacent coun- 
try . Within this narrow verge, the Mahometans were {till lodged 
in ſome impregnable caſtles ; and the huſbandman, the trader, and 


the pilgrim, were expoſed to daily and domeſtic hoſtility. By the arms 


of Godfrey himſelf, and of the two Baldwins, his brother and couſin, 


who ſucceeded. to the throne, the Latins breathed with more eaſe and 
ſafety; and at length they equalled, in the extent of their dominions, 
| though not in the millions of their ſubjects, the ancient princes of 


' 315 Renaudot, Hiſt. Patriarch. 1 1 Willerm. Tyr, 1. x. 19. The Hiſtoria 
\ © 117 See the claims of the patriarch. Daim- Hieroſolimita of Jacobus 2 Vitriaco (J. i. 
bert, in William of Tyre (I. ix. c. 15-18. C. 2150. ), and the Secreta Fidelium Crucis 


x. 4+ 7. 9.) who aſſerts with marvellous can- of Marinus Sanutus (. iii. p. i.), deſcribe 


dour the independence of the con querors and the ſtate and conqueſts of che Latin kingdom 
kings of Jeruſalem. | —_ of Fuße 
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— Laodicea, Tripoli, T yre, and Aſcalon * 
aſſiſted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, and even of Flans 
ders and Norway“, the range of ſea-coaſt' from Seanderoon/to - 


troduced into theſe tranſmarine colonies. 


I DECLINE A ND | FALL ea 


Judah add: Iſrael Alter the ed Aion of the India aides ef 


which were powerfully , 


the borders of Egypt was poſſeſſed by the Chriſtian pilgrims. If 
the prince of Antioch diſclaimed his ſupremacy, the counts of Edeſſa 
and Tripoli owned themſelves the vaſſals of the king of Jeruſalem: 


the Latins reigned beyond the Euphrates; and the four cities of _ 


Hems; Hamab, Damaſcus, and Aleppo, were the only relies of 
the Mahometan conqueſts in Syria. The laws and language, the 
manners and titles, of the French nation and Latin church, were in- 


According to the feudal 
juriſprudefice, the principal ſtates and ſubordinate baronies deſcended 


in the line of male and female ſucceſſion 4 but the children of the 


firſt conquerors”, a oy and degenerate yy were diſſolved by 


\ 
5 
4 V l. 
* 
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— 
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110 3 3 EE not adi hs. 
* of Levi and Benjamin, gave David an 
army of 1,300,000, or 1,574,000 fighting 
men; which, with the addition of women, 
children, and flaves, may imply a popula- 
tion of thirteen millions, in a country ſixty 
leagues in length, and thirty broad. The 


honeſt and rational Le Clere (Comment. on 


24 Samuel xxiv. and 1* Chronicles xxi. æſtuat 
anguſto in limite, and mutters his ſuſpicion 
ef a falſe * 3 4- Arn n 


cion! 


120 Theſe ſieges are late, each in its 
proper place, in the great hiſtory of William 
of Tyre, from the iath to the xviith book, 
and more briefly told by Bernardus Theſan- 


rarius (de Acquiſitione Terræ Sanctæ, c. 89 


98. p. 732 740.) . Some domeſtic facts 
are celebrated in the Chronicles of Piſa, 
Genoa, and Venice, in the vi®, bod, and 


| xiith tomes of Muratori. 


* Quidam populus de inſulis occidentis 
egreſſus, et maxime de ea parte quæ Nor- 


vegia dicitur. William of Tyre (I. xi. c. 14. 
P. Sog. ) marks their courſe per Britannicum 


TT e 
mare et Calpen to the ſiege of Sidon. Ty 


122 Benelathir, apud de Guignes, Hitt, des 
Huns, tom. ii. part ii. p. 150, 15 1. A. D. 1127. 
He muſt ſpeak of the inland country, | 

* Sanut very ſenſibly deſcants on the 
miſchiefs of female ſucceſſion, in a land 
hoſtibus circumdata, ubi cuncta virilia et vir- 
tuoſa eſſe deberent. Vet, at the ſummons, 
and with the approbation, of her feudal lord, 
a noble damſel was obliged to chuſe a huſ- 
band and champion (Aſſiſes de Jeruſalem, 
c. 242, &c.). See in M. de Guignes (tom. i, 
p. 441471.) the accurate and uſeful tables 
of theſe gynaſlies, which are chiefly drawn 


4% 4 129 


from the Lignages d Outremer. 


12+ They were called by deriſion Poullains, 
Pullani, and their name is never pronounced 
without contempt (Ducange, Gloſſ. Latin. 
tom. v. p. 535. and Obſeryations ſur Join- 
ville, p. 84, 85. Jacob a Vitriacg, Hiſt, - 
Hieroſol. I. i. c. 67. 72. and Sanut, 1. iii. 
p. Vl. c. 2. p. 182.) Illuſtrium virorum 
qui ad Terræ Sanctæ. . liberationem in ipſa 
manſerunt degeneres filii.... in deliciis enu- 
triti, * et efzminati, &c. 3 
the 


ſhuires or archers on horſeback '*. 


, 1 or MAN EMPIRE. 
ut Wkly of the ne; 100 birkout of new cruſaders f 


nn Europe, © M A 7. 


III. 
was a/doubtful hope and a caſual event. The ſervice of the feudal —— 


tenures was performed by ſix hundred and ſixty-ſix knights, who 
might pes the aid of two hundred more under the banner of the 
count of Tripoli ; and each knight was attended to the held by four 
Five thouſand and ſeventy-five 
ffeunti, moſt probably e were ſupplied by che churches 
and cities; and the whole legal militia of the kingdom could not 
exceed eleven thouſand men, a 3 defence againſt the ſurround- 
5 ing myriads of Saracens and Turks. But the firmeſt bulwark of 
Jeruſalem was founded on the knights of che hoſpital of St. 
John's, and of the temple of Solomon; on the ſtrange aſſociation of 
a monaſtic and military: life, which Aaticifor might ſuggeſt, but 
which policy muſt approve. The flower of the nobility of Europe 
 aſpired to wear the croſs, and to prod the vows, of theſe reſpect- 
5 able orders; 3 their ſpirit and diſcipline were immortal; and the 
ſpeedy donation of twenty-eight thouſand farms, or manors*” > ena- 
| bled them to ſupport a regular force of cavalry and 5 ol FRY the 
defence of Paleſtine. The auſterity of the e convent ſoon evaporated 


4 * 


333 This en 


the Aſſiſes de Jeruſalem (e. 324. 326—331- ). 


Sanur (1. iii. p. viii. c. 1. p. 174. 
only 318 knigbts, and 5775 followers. 

% The ſum total, and the diviſion, aſcer- 

tain the ſervice of the three great baronies 


at 100 knights each; and the text of the 


Aſſiſes, which extends. the number to 500, 
can only be Juſtified by this ſuppoſition. 
* Yet on great emergencies (ſays Sanut) 

the barons brought a voluntary aid, decentem 

comitivam militum juxta ſtatum ſuom., 
relates the ignoble origin, and early inſol 


ence, 


of the Hoſpitalers, who. ſoon deſerted their 
| Humble patron, St. John the Eleemoſynary, 
for the more auguſt character of St. John the 


Baptiſt (ſee the ineffectual fr uggles of Pagi, 
Critica, A. P. 1099, Ne 14 160. They 


Vox. VI. 


' Malta. 
1s William of Tyre (I. XVill. c. 3, 4, 5+ ) 


| idiom. 


K 


d of arms about the your | 
1120; the Hoſpital was mater, the Temple, 


flia; the Teutonic order was founded A. D. 


1190, at the ſiege of Acre * Inſtitut. 
p. 389, 390. ). 

129 See St. Bernard de Laude Novz Mi- 
litiæ Templi, compoſed A. D. 1132—1136, 
in Opp. tom. i. p. ii. p. 547—563. edit. 
Mabillon, Venet. 1750. Such an encomium, 
which is thrown away on'the dead Templars, 
would be highly valued by the Kiforigns of 


239 Matthew Paris, Hiſt. Major, P- 544. 


He afligns to the Hoſpitalers 19,000,; to the 


Templars 9,000 manerie, a word of much 
higher import (as Ducange has rightly ob- 
ſerved) in the Engliſh than in the French 
well 3 3 


« 


; | 2 
ft 3 11 1 5 _- 


„ it in the Aaettit of arms: 57 the world was: "ſeandaliſed 55 t "er des 
= ge -avarice, and corruption of theſe Chriſtlan ſoldiers : their claims Gr 


immunity and juriſdiction diſturbed the harmony of the church and 


ö : ' Mk | tion. But in their moſt diſſolute period, the knights of the boſpital- | 
1 a temple et their fearleſs. and fanatic character: they nen. 
gltectedd to live, but they were prepared to die, in the ſervice of Chriſt; % 


the iſle of Malta WOT 1d 
Aﬀiſe of je. The ſpirit of freedom, which prone hi feudal lation Fa 

a .- >. > on” 
i A. 5. felt in its ſtrongeſt energy by the volunteers of the croſs, who elet- 
1099 F309. ed for their chief the moſt deſerving of his peers. Amidſt the ſlaves 


of Aſia, unconſcious of the leſſon or example, a model of political 


derived from the pureſt ſource of equality and juſtice. Of ſuch 
laws, the firſt and indiſpenſable condition is the aſſent of thoſe, 


3 


che Latin pilgrims, who were the beſt {killed in the ſtatutes and euſ- 


WW. Wh WR 16 _ toms of Europe. ' From theſe materials, with the counſel. and approba- 


poſed the Ass TSE OF JxRUSATL EM“ a precious monument of feudal 


patriarch,” and the viſcount of Jeruſalem, was depoſited i in the holy 
| ſepulchre, enriched with the een of ſucceeding times, and 


. 


des Chevaliers de Malthe, par VAbbe de Ver- Coutumes de Beauvoiſis (Bourges and Paris, 
tot, the reader may amuſe himfelf with a 1690, in folio), and illuſtrated by Gaſpard 


i of Paleſtine. The ſubſequent books purſue publiſhed in 1535, at Venice, for ws vis of 
| their emigrations to Rhodes and Malta. the 8 of Cyprus. | 
332 The Aſſiſes de Jeruſalem, in old law : 


"Nate; and the och N was endangered by their jealous emula- | 


and the ſpirit of chivalry, the parent and offspring of the cruſades, 
has been tranſplanted by Gay en Woe we 202 nee of ; 


liberty was introduced: and the laws of the French kingdom are 


whoſe obedience they require, and for whoſe benefit they are de- 
ſigned. No ſooner had Godfrey of Bouillon accepted the office of 2 
ſupreme magiſtrate, than he ſolicited the public and private advice of 


\tion of the patriarch and barons, of the clergy and laity, Godfrey com- 


juriſprudence. The new code, atteſted: by the ſeals of the king, the 


| x31 In RG 3 erf 3 of the Hiſtoire French, were printed with Beaumanoir's 


fair, and ſometimes flattering, picture of the Thaumas de la Thaumaſſiere, with a comment 
order, while it was employed for the defence and gloſſary. An Italian verſion had been 


7 | | 9 i reſpect 


— 


Ss conftable and marſhal * 


AN EMPIRE. 


eln conſulted a as s often as any doubtful queſtion aroſe in e 
With the kingdom and city, all was loſt" 


OF THE 7 R OM 


| the fragments of the'v written, law were erer by jealous tr maden 


—— 


| was eee by the pen of John. e @ 'Ibelin, count of 1 one 7 the 
principal feudatories 5 and the final reviſion. Was accompliſhed in 
the year thirteen hundred, and * . OG for che uſe of the Latin 
ee of Cyprus VVV 
1 juſtice and 3 BAN 5 the pu Et were | maintained by 
two tribunals of unequal dignity, which were inſtituted by Godfrey 


of Bouillon after the conqueſt of Jeruſalem. The king, . i in perſon, 
preſided i in the upper; court, the court of the barons. Of theſe the four 


5 moſt conſpicuous were the prince of Galilee, the lord of Sidon and 


| 


Court of 
peers. 


Cæſarea, and the Word of Jaffa and Tripoli, who, perhaps with the 


3 judges of each other. But all the nobles, WhO held their lands im- 


mediately of the crown, were entitled and bound to attend the king's 
court; and each baron exerciſed a ſimilar juriſdiction i in the ſubor- 


Ginate aſſembl es of his own feudatories. 


7 


1 A 1a: terre * tout far BET 4s + 
the vigorous expreſſion of the Aſſiſe (c.281.). 
vet Jeruſalem capitulated with Saladin; the 
queen and the principal Chriſtians departed 
in peace; and a code ſo precious and- ſo 

portable could not provoke the avarice of the 
conquerors. | I have ſometimes ſuſpected the 
exiſtence of this original copy of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which might be invented to ſanc- 


tify and authenticate the traditionary « cuſtoms 


of the French in Paleſtine. 


' 134 A noble lawyer, Raoul de Tabarie, 
denied the prayer of king Amauri (A. P — 


1195—120;), that he would commit his 
knowledge to writing, and frankly declared, 

que de, ce qu'il ſavoir, ne feroit-il ja nul 
borjois ſon pareill, ne nul ſage homme lettré 
Foxy) 13 Pls 

The compiler of this work, Jean &'Tbe- 
| lin, was count of Jaffa and Aſcalon, lord of 


ſtates of the iſland : 


K 1 


France, long flouriſhed. in Paleſtine and Cy- 
prus (ſee the Lignages de deca Mer, or d*Ou- 


tremer, c. 6. at the end of the Aſſiſes de Je- 
ruſalem, an original book, which records 
the pedigrees of the French adventurers), 


36 By fixteen commiſſioners: choſen in the 
the work was finiſhed the 
34 of November 1369, ſealed with four ſeals, 


and depoſited in the, cathedral of Nicoſia 
(fee the preface to the Aſſiſes). 


237 The cautious John d'Ibelin argues, 


rather than affirms, that Tripoli is the fourth 
barony, and expreſſes ſome doubt concerning 
the right or pretenſion of the canteble and 


marſhal{c, 323.). 


and 


The connection of lord 


. ( Berytus) and Rames, and died A. D. 
1266 (Sanut, I. iii. p. ii. c. 5. 8.) . 
| family of Ibelin, which deſcended from a 
younger brother of a count of Chartres in 


The 


, were in a ſpecial manner the compeers and 
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Law of judi- 


eial combats. 


12 by pony wy e ee i f 
4 aud ſtaments was blended with religion, mY ata: ;by | 
the clergy ; But the Ciel and crhilinal eatifes of the nobles, the in- 
* and tenure of their fiefs, formed the proper occupation of 5 
the ſupreme court. Each member was the judge and guardian. bot 
of public and private rights. It was his duty to affert, with his 
tongue and ford the Tavfill claims. ef the lord; but if an unjuſt 
wperto! preſumed to violate the frzedom or property: of a vallal, 
the confederate peers fi6od forth to maintain his quarrel by word: 
aud deed. They boldly affirmed his innocence and his wrongs; de- 
manded the reſtitutton of Bis liberty or his lands; ſuſpended, after a 
ſbritleſs demand, their own ſervice ; reſcued their brother from 
_ priſon; and employed every weapon in his defence, without” offering 
direct violence to the perſon « of their lord, which was ever ſacred in 
tficir eyes . In their pleadings, replies, and rejoinders, the advocates 
of the court were ſubtle and copious; hut the uſe of argument and I 
evidence was often ſuperſeded. by judicial combat 3 and the Aſſiſe of 
Jeruſalem admits 3 in many caſes this barbarous inſtitution, which has. 


been ſlowly aboliſhed by che laws and manners of Europe. 8 
The trial by battle was eſabliſhed in all crithinal caſes, which FI 
feqed'tlie life, or limb, or honour, of any perſon;-and.in all civil-tran{- 
actions, of or above the value of one mark of ſilver. It appears, tllat 
in criminal Fcafes tlie combat was the privilege of the accuſer, who, ex- 
ceept in a charge of treaſon, avenged his perſonal injury, or the death of 


woe perſons whom he had a right to e but e from 


N 


Aer Entre I Y et homme ne n'a que * facè mettre au cors ou au fi d; aucun d- aus 


foi; .. mais tant que Ihomme doit à ſon ſans eſgard et” ſans. connoifſance de court, 
— feignox reverence en toutes choſes (c. 206;). que tous les autres doivent venir devant le 
Tous les hommes dudit royaume ſont. par ſeignor, &c. (212.). The form of their re: 
ladite Aſſiſe tenus les uns as autres... et en monſtrances is conceived with the: noble 
celle maniere que le ſeignor mette main ou ſimplicity of freedom, 


| 0 
* k 4 
I . 4 


nor the de- 
5 auser te i CY alete of the fad. The conibut * chen be 
Ptivilege of the « 3 becauſs he charged the witiieſs with an 
ks van Hl right. Hl caine ththefore to be in 
we fame ſituation as the appellant itt critinal ca 1. Was not tlien 
a A mode of proof that the combat Was received, nor as making 
negative evidence (according to the ſuppoſition of Ibmetpeien z 
But irt every caſe the right to offer battle was founded” on the right to 5 
purſue i arms the redreſs of am injury ; and the judicial combat. 
aght! on the fame principle, and with the ſame ſpirit, as a 
private FAY Champions were only allowed to women, and to men 
maimed or paſt the age of ſixty. The conſequence of a defeat was. 
death to the perſon accuſed, or to the champion or witneſs; as well 
as to the accuſer himſelf; but in civil caſes, the demandant was 5 
| puniſhed with itifamy and the lofs of his ſuit, while his witneſs and . 
champion ſuffered an ignominious death. In many cafes it was in 
the option of the judge to award or to refuſe, the combat: but two 
are ſpecified, i which it was the inevitable reſult of the challenge; 
H a faithful vaſfal gave the lie to his compeer, who unjuſtly 
claimed any portion of their lord's demeſnes; or if an unſucceſsful . 
| ſuitor preſumed to impeach the judgment and veracity of the A 
He might impeach them, but the terms were ſevere and perilous: 
in the ſame day he ſucceſſively fought all the members of the 
tribunal, even thoſe who had been abſent: a ſingle defeat was fol- 1 95 
lowed by death and infamy; and where none could hope for victory, 
it is highly probable that none would adventure the trial. In the 
; Allie of Jeruſalem, the legal ſubtlety of the count of Jaffa 3 is more £ 


2 See Eſprit das Loiz, I. xxviii. In the of enquity which 7 it ad tät, is not the 
forty years fince its publication, no work has leaſt ory our eat to * author. 
I RED. more read and criticiſed ;, and the — : 
badly 
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Court of 


burgeſſes. 


| Syrians. 


men. N is rene aeg in the Aſſze « Jeruſalew, th tl a 


claſs of ſubjects, the Syrians ** 


TER DECLINE, and; FAIL 


gin employed to elude, than to, facilitate, the judical comba "os 
which be erer from. a! {Ps al honour rather EP NS 


* o 
tition“ Pros 5 : 5 * AY » . * * 3 * : 1 Ms, 3 
; | W FIN i 4 


Ki (hack 8 ke a beaches the et] 1 the eg 


| of feudal tyranny, .the inſtitution of cities and corporations is one of 


the moſt putt and if thoſe of Paleſtine are coeyal with the firſt 


; cruſade, they may be ranked with the moſt ancient of the Latin world. 
Many of the pilgrims had eſcaped from their lords under the ban- 
den of the ereſß $1 AG: it was the e of the regen inst to * 


” * — 1 


{ "ol 
inſtituting, for his knights and barons, the court of peers, in Which 
he preſided kimſelf, Godfrey of Bouillon eſtabliſhed a ſecond tri= 


bunal, in which his perſon was repreſented. by his viſcount. The 


juriſdiction of this inferior court extended over the burgeſſes of the 
kingdom; and it was compoſed of a ſelect number of the moſt diſ- 


ereet and worthy citizens, who were ſworn to judge, according to 


ber | 


the laws, of the actions and fortunes of their equals **'. In the con- 


| queſt and ſettlement of new cities, the example of en was 


imitated by the kings and their great vaſſals; and above thirty ſimilar 
corporations were founded before the loſs of the Holy Land. Another 
„ or Oriental Chriſtians, were opprefſed 
by the zeal of the clergy, and protected by the toleration of the ſtate. 


; Godtrey liſtened to their reaſonable prayer, that they might be Judged 


140 For the 1 of this a 
and obſolete juriſprudence (c. 80—111.), I 


am deeply indebted to the friendſhip of a 


learned lord, who, with an accurate and 


diſcerning eye, has ſurveyed - the philoſo- 
Phic hiſtory of law. By his ſtudies, poſte- 


rity might be enriched: the merit of the 


orator ard the judge can be 1 85 only by *. 


conte mporaries. 
1 Louis le Gros, who. 1s conſidered as 


wy father of this inſtitution. in France, did 


not begin his * till nine years (A. D. 


109 after Godfrey of Bouillon (Aﬀliſes, 


c. 2. 324.). For its origin and effects, fee 
the judicious remarks of Dr. Robertſon 
(Hiſtory of Charles V. vol. i. p. 9.5885 
25 1 265. quarto edition). 

* Every reader converſant with the biſto- 
rians of the cruſades, will underſtand by the 


peuble des Suriens, the Oriental Chriſtians, 


Melchites, Jacobites, or Neſtorians, -whe 
bad all adopted the uſe of the Arabic lan- 


guage (vol. iv. p. 593.) 
5 5 "Wh. by | 


2 7 | * 
5 4 A 82 * 1 * 1 * 
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or Tay: ROMAN * 


by their own national laws. A third court was inflituted for their © HA P. 


My vt K E 


7. 


* 


LVIII. 


uſe, of limited and domeſtic juriſdiction: the ſworn members were —— 


: Syrians, 1 in blood, -language, and religion; but the office of the pre- 


ſident (in Arabic, of the rais ) was ſometimes exerciſed by the 
Vviſcount of the city. At an immeaſurable diſtance below the nobles, 
the burgeſſes, and the frangers, the Aſſiſe of Jeruſalem condeſcends 


to mention the villains and aver, the peaſants of the land and the 


Villains and 
ſlaves. 


captives of war, who were almoſt equally conſidered as the objects | 

of property. The relief or protection of theſe unhappy men was 
not eſteemed worthy of the care of the legiſlator 3 ; but he diligently 
provides. for the recovery, though. not indeed for the puniſhment, of 
the fugitives. Like hounds, or hawks, who had ſtrayed from the 
lawful owner, they might be loſt and claimed: the ſlave and falcon 
were of the ſame value; but three ſlaves, or twelve oxen, were ac- 
cumulated to equal the price of the war- horſe; and a ſum of three 


hundred pieces of gold was fixed, in the age o& Shiny, as the 


| equivalent of the more noble animal 


312.) Theſe laws were enacted as late 2s 


the year 1350, in the kingdom of Cyprus. 


In the flame ona i in the reign of Ed- 


"A 
5 So 


"oe See che Aﬀiiſes de Jeruſalem (310, 311, = 
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ward 15 1 e je a late babes 


tion (of his Book of Account), that the price 


of a war- horſe was not leſs exorbitant. ins 
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IN a ſtyle leſs grave than that of Aden 1 ſhould perhaps cor 
e fe pare the emperor Alexius to the jackall, who is faid to follow 


Wl -  A_ the ſteps, and to devour the leayings, of the lion. Whatever had 
1997—1118. been his fears and toils in the paſſage of the firſt cruſade, they were 


| amply recompenſed by che ſubſequent benefits which he Jerived 


1 is Fi 14 0 © — 


c H AP. 
LIX. 


| , jy 1 | bf | | 
0 of =. | from the exploits of the Franks. His dexterity and vigilance ſecured 


/ 
! 
* 


their firſt conqueſt of Nice; and from this threatening ſtation the 
A Turks were compelled to evacuate the neighbourhood of Conſtanti- 
=_ © TE nople. While the cruſaders, with blind valour, advanced into me 
midland countries of Aſia, the crafty Greek, improved the favour- 
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W ſtandard of the ſultan, The Turks were driven from the iſles of 
7 —— Rhodes and Chios: the cities of Epheſus and Smyrna, of Sardes, 


© 


l Anna Comnena relates her father's con- 342.; the war of Rplrus, with tedious pro- 
1 PE queſts in Afia Minor, Alexiad, I. xi. p. 321 lixity, I. Xl, xiii. p. 345—406. ; the death — 
— 325. I. xiv. p. 419. ; his Cilician war Bokemond, I. xiv. p. 419. 

againſt Tancred and Bohemond, p· 328 


Philadel- 
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An pos —Pope e Innocent the Third ; J 


able occaſion when the emirs of the ſea-coaſt were recalled to the 
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. THE ROMAN: EMPIRE. 


Philadelphia,” and Laodices;' were reſtored to the -empire, 
Alexius enlarged from the Helleſpont to the banks of the Mæander, mts 
and the rocky ſhores of Pamphylia. 
| ſplendour ; 


20 


In theſe 


paternal cares, we may forgive Alexius, if he forgot the deliverance 


| Ae 


of the holy ſepulchre; but, by the Latins, he was ſtigmatized with 
the foul reproach of treaſon and deſertion. They had ſworn fidelity 
and obedience to his throne ; but be had promiſed to aſſiſt their en- 


terpriſe in perſon, or, at leaſt, with his troops and treaſures: his 
baſe retreat diſſolved their obligations; and the ſword, which had 


been the inſtrument of their victory, was the pledge and title of their 
Juſt independence. It does not appear that the emperor attempted 


to revive his obſolete claims over the kingdom of Jeruſalem *; 


but f 


the borders of Cilicia and Syria were more recent in his poſlefon, | 
and more acceſſible to his arms. The great army of the cruſaders 
was annihilated or diſperſed ; ; the principality of Antioch was left 
without a head, by the ſurpriſe and captivity of Bohemond : his 
ranſom had oppreſſed him with a heavy debt ; and his Norman fol- 
lowers | were inſufficient to repel the hoſtilities of the Greeks and 


Turks. | 


In this diſtreſs, Bohemond embraced a magnanimous reſo- 


lution, of leaving the defence of Antioch to his kinſman, the faithful 
Tancred; of arming the Weſt againſt the Byzantine empire, and of 
executing the deſign which he inherited from the leſſons and ex- 
ample of his father Guiſcard. His embarkation was clandeſtine: 
and if we may credit a tale of the princeſs Anne, he paſſed the hoſtile 


fea, cloſely ſecreted in a coffin” ; 


2 The kings of Jeraſalem ſubmitted how- 


everto a nominal dependence, and in the dates 


of their inſcriptions (one is ſtill legible in the 
church of Bethlem), they reſpectfully placed 
before their own, the nate of the reigning 
em peror (Ducange, Diſſertations ſur Joinville, 
xxvii. p. 319+). 
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putrefaction. 
to the Latins. 


a But his een in France was 


Anna Canons adds, that to complete 
the imitation, he was ſhut up with a dead 


cock; and condeſcends to wonder how the 


Barbarian could endure the conſinement and 
This abſurd tale is unknown 


dignified 


HA, 0 i A © 


The churches reſumed their . 
the towns were rebuilt and fortified ; and the deſert - 

country was peopled: with colonies of Chriſtians, who were gently 5 
| removed from the more. diſtant and dangerous frontier. - 


"©: H A P. dignified by he public applauſe, and his marriage wa; g 


daughter: his return was glorious, ſince the braveſt ſpirits of the 
1 age enliſted under his veteran command; and he repaſſed the Adria 


THE DECLINE AND FALL | 


g. 


tic at the head of five thouſand horſe and forty thouſand foot, aſ- 
ſembled from the moſt remote climates of Europe.. The firength - 
of Durazzo, and prudence of Alexius, the progreſs of famine, and 


approach of Winter, eluded his ambitious hopes; and the venal 


confederates were ſeduced from his ſtandard, A treaty of peace * 
ſuſpended the fears of the Greeks ; and they were. finally delivered 


by the death of an adverſary, whom neither oaths could bind, nor 


» dangers could appal, nor proſperity could fatiate. His children ſuc- 5 
ceeded to the principality of Antioch; but the boundaries were 


ſtrictly defined, the homage was clearly ſtipulated, and the cities 
of Tarſus and Malmiſtra were. reſtored to the Byzantine emperors. 


Of the coaſt of Anatolia, they poſſeſſed the entire circuit from Tre- 


bizond to the Syrian gates. The Seljukian dynaſty of Roum © was 
ſeparated on all ſides from the ſea. and their Muſulman brethren ; 3 


. the power of the ſultans was ſhaken by the victories, and even the 
defeats of the Franks; and after the loſs of Nice, they removed their 


throne to Cogni or Iconium, an obſcure and inland town above three 


hundred miles from Conſtantinople ' f Inſtead of trembling for their 


capital, the Comnenian princes waged an offenſive war againſt the 


Turks, and the firſt cruſade prevented the fall of the declining 0 | 


* Awo ns in the Byrantine Geography, Latite, and Arabians. The laſt are igno- A 


- moſt mean England; yet we are more cre- rant or regardleſs of the affairs of Roum. . 


dibly informed, that our Henry I. would not 


ſuffer him to levy any troops in his kingdom 
(Ducange, Not. ad Alexiad, p. 41.) 

5 The copy of the treaty (Alexiad, 1. xiii, 
P- 406—416.) is an original and curious 
piece, which would require, and might 
afford, a good map of the principality of An- 
tioch. 

6 Seein the learned work of M. de 88 
(tom. ii. part ii.), the hiſtory of the Selju- 


kians of Iconium, Aleppo, and Damaſcus, 


as far as it may be collected from the Greeks, 


7 Iconium is mentioned as a ſtation by 
Xenophon, and by Strabo, with the ambi- 


guous title of Kuworoag (Cellarius, tom. ii. 


p. 121.). Yet St. Paul found in that place 
a multitude (zn) of Jews and Gentiles. 
Under the corrupt name of Kunjjab, it is 
deſcribed as a great city, with a river and 


_ gardens, three leagues from the mountains, 


and decorated (I know not why) with Plato's 
tomb (Abulfeda, tabul. xvii. p. 303. m_ 
Reiſke; and the Index Caen of 

Schultens mow Ibn Said), 


: : A | | In 
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- OF THE. ROMAN EMPIRE: 


In the ewelfih century, three great emigrations ne! by land 
from the Weſt to the relief of Paleſtine. The ſoldiers and pilgrims 
of Lombardy, France, and Germany, were excited by the example 

and ſucceſs of the firſt cruſade”, Forty- eight years after the deli- 

N verance of the holy ſepulchre, the emperor, and the French king, 
Conrad the third, and Louis the ſeventh, undertook the ſecond cru- 
{ade to ſupport the falling fortunes of the Latins*. A grand diviſion 
of the third cruſade was led by the emperor Frederic Barbaroſla**, 
who ſympathiſed with his brothers of France and England in e 
common loſs of Jeruſalem. Theſe three expeditions may be com- 


pared i in their reſemblance of the greatneſs of numbers, their paſſage 
through the Greek empire, and the nature and event of their 


Turkiſh warfare, and a brief parallel may fave the repetition of a 
tedious narrative. However ſplendid it may ſeem, a regular ſtory 
of the cruſades would exhibit the perpetual return of the ſame. cauſes 


and effects; and the frequent attempts for the defence or recovery 
of the Holy Land, would ber ſo n faint and unſucceſsful | 


copies of the original. 
I. Of the ſwarms that ſo dloſely nod in the footſteps of the firſt 


p the chiefs were equal in rank, though unequal i in fame | 


and merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon and his fellow adventurers. At 


75 
0 = * 2 


8 1 
Ext ditions 
bs hed: 5 
the firſt cru- 
— 
A. D. 1101. 
the ſecond, of 
Conrad III. 
and Louis 
VII.. 

A. D. 1147. 
the third, of 
Frederic J. 
A. D. 1189. 


Their num- 
bers. 


their head were diſplayed the banners of the dukes of Burgundy, 


Bavaria, and Aquitain : the firſt a deſcendant of Hugh Capet, the 
ſecond. a father of the Bruriſwick line : the archbiſhop of Milan, : a 


2 For this ſupplement to the firſt cru- 


85 ſee Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. xi. l. ii. p. 41-49. | * 


1 E 4. 5, 6. p. 41—48. Cinnamus, 


331, Kc. and the vii book of Albert 
. 


9 For the ſecond cruſade of Cong: III. 
and Lewis VII. ſee William of Tyre (I. xvi. 
e. 18 — 29.) Otho: of Friſingen (I. i. c. 34— 
45. 59, 60.), Matthew Paris (Hiſt. Major. 
p · 68.), Struvius (Corpus, Hiſt. Germanicæ, 
P- 372, 373.) Seriptores Rerum Francicarum 
à Ducheſne, tom. iv. Nicetas, in Vit. Ma- 


. 


%%, 


L 2 


10 For the third cruſade, of Frederic Bar- 
baroſſa, ſee Nicetas in Iſaac. Angel. 1. ii. 


c. 3-8. p · 257-266. Struv. (Corpus, Hiſt. | 


probably were ſpectators, Tagino (in Scriptor. 
Freher. tom. i. p. 406—416. edit. Struv.), 


and the Anonymus de Expeditione Aſiatica, 
Fred. I. (in Caniſii, Antiq. LeQion. tom. iii. 


p· ii. p. 498 5 26. edit. Balnage). 


temporal 


Germ. p. 414.), and two hiſtorians, . who 
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'c H r F.  tecporal prince, nbi for the RAY of the erik) "Oy CY 
—— ſutes and ornaments of his church and palace; and the veteran cru? 
ſaders, Hugh the Great, and Stephen of Chartres, returned to con- 
ſummate their unfiniſhed vow. The huge and diſorderly bodies of 
++ their followers moved forwards i in two columns; and if the firſt con- 
ſiſiitel of two hundred and ſixty thouſand perſons, the ſecond might 1 
| pioſſibly amount to ſixty thouſand horſe, and one hundred thouſand 
foot. The armies of the ſecond. cruſade might have claimed the 
e of Aſia: the nobles of France and Germany were animated _ 
by the preſence of their ſovereigns ; z and both the rank and perſonab 
characters of Conrad and Louis, gave a dignity to their cauſe, and a 
diſcipline to their force, which might be vainly expected from the. 
feudatory chiefs. The cavalry of the emperor, and that of the king, | 
was each compoſed of ſeventy thouſand knights and their immediate | 
attendants in the field; and if the light- armed troops, the peaſant 
infantry, the women * children, the prieſts and monks, be rigo- 
rouſly excluded, the full account will ſcarcely be ſatisfied with four 
hundred thouſand ſouls. The Weſt, from Rome to Britain, was 
called into action; the kings of Poland and Bohemia obeyed the 
ſummons of Conrad; and it is affirmed by the Greeks and Latins, 
that in the paſſage 7 a ftreight or river, the Byzantine agents, after 
a tale of nine en thouſand, deſiſted from the endleſs and for- 
midable computation *, In the third cruſade, as the French and 
Engliſh preferred the navigation of the Mediterranean, the hoſt of 
Frederic Barbaroſſa Was leſs numerous. Fifteen thouſand knights, 
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Hb Ange; who ſtates thef: later ſwarms at firmed by Odo de Diogilo apud Ducange ad 
44, ” | 40,000 horſe, and 100,000 foot, calls them Cinnanum, with the more preciſe ſum of 
5 Normans, and places at their head two bro- 900,556. Why muſt therefore the verſion 
thers of Flanders. The Greeks were ſtrangely. and comment ſuppoſe the modeſt and inſuf- 
: | ignorant of the names, families ab e on ficient reckoning of 90,000? Does not God- 
_— of the Latin princes. frey of Viterbo (Pantheon, p. XIX, in Moura | 
12 William of Tyre, and Matthew Paris, tori, tom. vii. p. 462.) exclaim? 
— reckon 70,000 loricati in each of the armies. '—— Numerum fi poſcere queras, 


13 The imperfe@ enumeration is mention- ' Millia millena milites n erat. | 
ed by Cinnamus (mera wats), and con- 


) „ x . A : 25 5 8 
. 15 2 . and 


| 


Viterbo, Arnold of Lubeck, apud eundem, tals Alamanni. The Lechi and Tzechi of 
and Bernard Theſaur, (e. 169. p. 804.). Cinnamus, are the Poles and Bohemians; 


i. ; 
1 ” 
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| as many ſquires, were the flower of the German An FED CH IEA AP. 
hin land horſe, and one hundred thouſand foot, were muſtered by 
the emperor in the plains of Hungary; and after ſuch repetitions we 
ſhall no longer be ſtaftled at the ſix hundred thouſand pilgrims, which, 
credulity has aſcribed to this laſt emigration **, Such extravagant 
. reckonings prove only the aſtoniſhment of contemporaries ; but their 
aſtoniſhment moſt ſtrongly l bears teſtimony to the exiſtence of an en- 
ormous though indefinite multitude. The Greeks might applaud their 
ſuperior knowledge of the arts and ſtratagems of war, but they con- 
feſſed the ſtrength and courage of the French cavalry and the infantry 
of the Germans ; and the ſtrangers are deſeribed as an iron race, of | 
gigantic ſtature, eh darted fire from their eyes, and ſpilt blood like 
water on the ground. Under the banners of Conrad, a troop of i 
females rode i in the attitude and armour of men ; and the chief of 
_ theſe Amazons, from her gilt ſpurs and buſhes, obtained the epithet - 
of the Golden-footed Dame. 


II. The numbers and character of the Granger was an object of ne 5 
rou 
terror to the effeminate Greeks, and the ſentiment of fear is nearly Greek em 


allied to that of hatred. This averſion was ſuſpended or ſoftened by om 
the apprehenſion of the Turkiſh power; and the invectives of the 

Latins will not biaſs our more candid belief, that the emperor 

Alexius diſſembled their inſolence, eluded their hoſtilities, counſelled 

their raſhneſs, and opened to their ardour the road of pilgrimage 

and conqueſt, But when the Turks had been driven from Nice and 
the ſea- coaſt, when the Byzantine princes no longer dreaded the 

diſtant Sultans of n, they . with purer indignation the free 


74 This extravagant account is given by 'S I muſt obſerve, chat i in the gehen and 
Albert of Stade (apud Struvium, p. 414.) ;- third cruſades, the ſubjects of Conrad and: 
my calculation is borrowed from Godfrey of Frederic are ſtyled by the Greeks and Orien- 


The original writers are ſilent. The Maho- and it is for the French, that he reſerves the 
metans gave him 200, ooo, or 260, ooo men ancient appellation. of Germans. He like- 
(Bchadin, in Vit. Saladin. p. 110.). wiſe names the Büro,, or Bran 5 | 
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" THE: DECLINE AND TAIL. f 


4 W . of the. zreftren Slirbephans;” vie viokted the 
majeſty, and endangered the ſafety, of the empire. The ſecond an 


third cruſades were undertaken 1 the reign of Manuel Danke 
nenus and Iſaac Angelus. Of the VER the paſſions were always 
impetuous, and often malevolent; 5 and the natural union of a 
cowardly and a miſchievous temper was exemplified 3 in the latter, 


who, without merit or mercy, could puniſh. a tyrant, and occupy 7 
his throne. It was fecretly, and perhaps tacitly, reſolved by the 
prince and people to deftroy, or at leaft to diſcourage, the Pilgrims, 


by every ſpecies of injury and oppreflion ; and their want of pru- 


dence and diſcipline continually afforded the pretence or the oppor= 


tunity. The Weſtern monarchs had ſtipulated a ſafe paſſage and 


fair market in the country of their Chriſtian brethren ; the treaty 
had been ratified by oaths and hoſtages; and the pooreſt ſoldier of 
Frederic's army was furniſhed with three marks of filver to defray 


his expences on the road. But every engagement was violated by 


treachery and injuſtice; and the complaints of the Latins are atteſted 


by the honeſt confeſſion of a Greek hiſtorian, who has dared to- 


prefer truth to his country Inſtead of an hoſpitable reception, 
the gates of the cities, both in Europe and Aſia, were cloſely barred 
againſt the cruſaders; and the ſcanty pittance of food was let down 
in baſkets from the walls. Experience or foreſight might excuſe 


| this timid Jealouſy ; - but the common duties of humanity prohibited 
the mixture of chalk, or other poiſonous ingredients, in the bread; 


and ſhould Manuel be acquitted of any foul connivance, he is hy: 
of coining baſe money for the purpoſe of trading with the pilgrims. 5 
In every ſtep of their march they were ſtopped. or miſled : the go- 


vernors had private orders to fortify the paſſes and break down the. 
| bridges againſt them : the ſtragglers \ were pillaged and murdered; the 


10 Nicetas was a child at the ſecond eru- 1 Cinnamus is infected with ** 
ſade, but in the third he commanded againſt prejudice and pride. 
the Franks the 1 pant poſt of Philippo- | 


ſoldiers 


of THE. ROMAN EMPIRE. | 


foldiers and viſe were pierced | in the woods by arrows Ko an 


inviſible hand; the ſick were burnt in their beds; and the dead. 


bodies were hung on gibbets along the highways. Theſe injuries 


exaſperated the champions of the croſs, who were not endowed 


with evangelical patience ; and the Byzantine princes, who had 


provoked the unequal conflict, promoted the embarkation and march 


of theſe formidable gueſts. On the verge of the Turkiſh frontier 
Barbaroſſa ſpared the guilty Philadelphia *, rewarded the hoſpitable | 
Laodicea, and deplored the hard neceſſity that had ſtained his ſword 
with any drops of Chriſtian blood. In their intercourſe with the 


monarchs of Germany and France, the pride of the Greeks was 


expoſed to an anxious trial. They might boaſt that on the firſt 
interview the ſeat of Louis was a low ſtool, beſide the throne of 
Manuel ** but no ſooner had the French king tranſported his army 
beyond ts Boſphorus, than he refuſed the offer of a ſecond con- 


ference, unleſs his brother would meet him on equal terms, either on 


the ſea or land. With Conrad and Frederic, the ceremonial was till 
nicer and more difficult: like the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine, they 


ſtyled themſelves*emperors of the Romans; and firmly maintained 


the purity of their title and dignity. The firſt of theſe repreſenta- 


tives of Charlemagne would only converſe with Manuel on horſe- 


back in the open field; the ſecond, by paſſing the Helleſpont rather 
than the Boſphorus, declined the view of Conſtantinople and its ſo- 
vereign. An emperor, who had been crowned at Rome, was re- 
duced in the Greek epiſtles to the humble appellation of Rex, or 


1 The condu of the Philadelphians is 


blamed by Nicetas, While the anonymous 


German accuſes the rudeneſs of his countrymen 
(culpa noſtra). Hiſtory would be pleaſant, if we 
were embarraſſed only by /zch contradictions. 


It is likewiſe from Nicetas, that we learn the 


pious and humane ſorrow of Frederic. 
38 X0apan wa, which Cinnamus. tranſ- 
| lates into Latin by the word T. Ducange 
wars ach hard to ſave his king and country 


from ſuch ignominy (far Joinville, diſtertat. 
xxvii. p. 317320. ). Louis afterwards in- 
ſiſted on a meeting in mari ex 2quo, not ex 


equo, according to the laughable readings 


of ſome MSS. 


'9 Ego Romanorum imperator ſum, ille 


Romaniorum (Anonym. Caniſ. p. 512. ). The 
public and hiſtorical ſtyle of the Greeks was 
Punk Princeps. Vet Cinnamus owns, that 
Ihre c rof is ſynonymous to Bact. 
prince 
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Tann war- 


; a o be ignorant of the 1 name 2900 one 1 7, nai men \ and bee ä 
of the age. While they viewed with hatred and fi [ uſpicion the 
Latin pilgrims, the Greek emperors maintained a Arid, though { ſer 5 
ret, alliance with the Turks and Saracens. . Iſaac Angelus com- | 


plained, that by his friendſhip for the great Saladin he had incurred 
the enmity of the Franks; and a moſch was founded at Conſtan- 
n for the public exerciſe of the religion of Mahomet“ A 

III. The ſwarms that followed the firſt cruſade, were aeftroped in 
Anatdlia by famine, peſtilence, and the Turkiſh arrows; and, the 


4 princes only eſcaped with ſome ſquadrons of horleyjo accompliſh 


their lamentable pilgrimage. A juſt opinion may he: formed of their 
knowledge and humanity; of their knowledge from, the deſign of 
ſubduing Perſia and Choraſan in their way to Jeruſalem 3 of their 
humanity from the maſſacre of the Chriſtian people, a friendly city, 
who came out to meet them with palms and croſſes in their hands. 
The arms of Conrad and Louis were leſs eruel and imprudent; 3 but | 


the event of the ſecond cruſade was Rill more ruinous to Chriſt en. 


dom; and the Greek Manuel is accuſed by his own ſubje cs of giv- 


ing ſeaſonable intelligence to the. ſultan, and treacherous guides. to 
the Latin princes. Inſtead of cruſhing the common foe, by a double | 


attack at the ſame time but on different ſides, the Germans were 
_ urged by emulation, and the French were retarded by jealouſy. Louis | 
| had ſcarcely paſſed the Boſphorus when he was met by the returning 


emperor, who had loſt the greateſt part of his army in glorious, 
but unſucceſsful, action on the banks of the Mæander. The con- 


traſt of the pomp of his rival haſtened the retreat of Conrad ; . the 


deſertion of his independent vaſſals reduced him to his hereditary 
troops; and he borrowed ſome Greek veſſels to execute by ſea the 


| Pilgrimage c of Paleſtine. | "Without te the leffons of f experience, 


2 Is che Epiſtles. af N UI. $3] ; 130. ), ſee the views of a pope and a a on 
p. _ ), and the Hiſtory of Bohadin WP: 129, this Sngiiar toleration. . 
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1 bade i nature of ide ver, e king of France Ces Wrong th 4 CH 
” fame country to a ſimilar fate. 3 vanguard, which bore. the 
: royal banner and the oriflamme of St. Denys * „ had doubled their 4 
march with raſh and inconſiderate ſpeed; and the rear which the 
king commanded in perſon no longer found their companions in 
the evening camp. In darkneſs and diſorder they were encompaſſed, 
; aſſaulted, and overwhelmed, by the innumerable hoſt of Turks, „ 
who in the art of war were ſuperior to the Chriſtians of the 1 
twelfth century. Louis, who climbed a tree in the general diſcom- 
fiture, was ſaved by his own valour and the ! ignorance of his ad- 
verſaries ; and with the dawn of day he eſcaped alive, but almoſt 
alone to the camp of the vanguard, But inſtead of purſuing his ex- 
pedition by land, he was rejoiced to ſhelter the relics of his .army 
in the friendly ſea-port of Satalia. From thence he embarked for 
Antioch ; but ſo. penurious was the ſupply of Greek veſſels, that 
they could only afford room for his knights and nobles ; and the 
plebeian crowd of infantry was left to periſh at the foot of the Pam- 2 x 
phylian hills. "The emperor and the king embraced and wept at 1 
Jeruſalem; ; their martial trains, the remnant of mighty armies, were 
| joined to the Chriſtian powers of Syria, and a fruitleſs ſiege of Da- 
maſcus was the final effort of the ſecond cruſade. Conrad and Louis 
embarked for Europe with the perſonal fame of piety and courage; 
but the Orientals had braved theſe potent monarchs of the Franks, 
with whoſe names and military forces they had been ſo often threat- 
| ened Perhaps they had ſtill more to fear from the veteran genius | 
of Frederic the firſt, who in his youth had ſerved in Aſia under his ; 
uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns in Germany and Italy had taught 


4 UK. 


+ 22 Ag counts of Vexin, the King of Joinville, giſſert.' xviii. p. 244—253.). 
France were the vaffals and advocates f * The original French hiſtories of the 
the monaſtery of St. Denys. The faint's ſecond cruſade, are the Geſta Ludovici VII. 
peculiar banner, which they received from publiſhed in the iwb volume of Ducheſne's 
the abbot, was of a ſquare form, and a red Collection. The ſame volume contains many 
or flaming colour. Phe oriflamme appeared original letters of the king, of Suger his 

at the head of the French armies from the miniſter, &c. the beſt documents of authentic 
ain to the xv century (Ducange ſur hiſtory, 
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0 ut p. Barbaroſſa to . 2. nd Bis 


ais ſoldiers, even the PEPE A « 4 
| empire, were accuſtomed under "ks reign, to obey. As ſoon i 
loſt ſight of Philadelphia. and, Lacdicea, the laſt cities of the Greek 
frontier, he plunged into the falt and erden deſert, a land (ſays the 
hiſtorian) of horror and tribulation ** * During twenty days, every 
ſtep: of his. fainting, and, ſickly. march. was beſieged by the innu- 
- merable . hords, of. Turkmans *, . whoſe, numbers and fury ſeemed 

after each defeat to multiply and. inflame. The emperor continued 
to ſtruggle. and to ſuffer; and ſuch was the meaſure of bis cala- 
mities, that when he reached the gates « of Iconium, no. more than 

one thouſand knights were able to ſerve on horſeback. By a ſudden 

and reſolute aul, he defeated the guards, and ſtormed the capital 

of the ſultan 75 who humbly ſued for pardon and peace. The road 

was now open, and Frederic advanced in a career of rriumph, till he 

was unfortunately drowned in a. petty torrent of Cilicia The 
remainder of his Germans was conſumed by ſickneſs and deſeinion ; 

and the emperor s ſon expired with che greateſt part of his Swabian in 
vaſſals at the ſiege of Acre. Among the Latin heroes, Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Frederic Barbaroſſa could alone atchieve the paſſage . 
of the Leſſer Aſia; yet even their ſucceſs was a. warning; ; and i 1 
ke the laſt and. moſt experienced age of the cruſades, | every nation pre- 
ferred the ſea to the toils and perils of an inland expedition. = Xp 
Obſtinacy of The enthuſiaſm of the firſt cruſade | is a natural and ſimple event, $ 


5 while hope was, freſh, danger u untried, and enterpriſe congenial to 
cruſades. | 


\ Wert Batter et ſalfoginis, terram The deſire of c comparing two great men, 
ſiccam, ſterilem inamænam. Anonym. Caniſ. bas tempted many writers to drown Frederic 
p. 517. The er e ah? language of a ſuf- in the river Cydnus, in which Alexander ſo 

- fhrent e db 1/24.  imprudently bathed (Q. Curt, J. i iii. * .. 
2 Gens innumera, ſylveſtris, ola, But from the march of the emperor, I rather 
prædones fine duQore. The ſultas of Cogni judge, that his Saleph is the Calycadnus, a 

might fincerely rejoice-in their defeat. A- ſtream of leſs fame, but of a longer gourſe. 

4 nonym. Caniſ. p. 517, 518. Marinus Sanutus, A. D. 1321, lay it it 
2 gee in the anonymous witerinths oller down as a precept, Quod ſtolus Eccleſiz per 
tion of Caniſius, Tagino, and Bohadin (Vit. terram nullatenus eft ducenda. He reſolves, 
Saladin. p. 119, 120.), the ambiguous conduct by the Divine aid, the objection, or rather 
of Kilidge Arſlan, ſultan of Cogni, who hated exception, of the firſt eruſade (Secreta Fide- 
and feared both Saladin and Frederic, lium Crucis, I. ii. pars ii. c. i. p. 37. 
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Py Pult of the times. But the ob 


may indeed excite” our pity and admiration; that no inſtruction 
ſhould have been drawn from con 


the 


fand miles from their country. 


council of Clermont, each ſpring and ſummer produced a new emigra- 
tion of pilgrim warriors for the defence of the Holy Land; but the 


Leven great armaments or cruſades were excited by ſome ape g 


or recent calamity : the nations were moved by the authority of 


their pontiffs, and the example of their kings : their zeal was 
Findled, and their reaſon was filenced, by the voice of their holy 
orators ; and among theſe, Bernard *, * the monk, or the faint, may 
claim the moſt honourable place. ; Abobt eight years before the 
firſt conqueſt of J eruſalem, he was Porn of a noble family in Bur- 
gundy; ; at the age of three-and-twenty, he buried himſelf i in the 


| monaſtery of Citeaux, then in the primitive fervour of the inſti- 
tution ; af the end of two. years he led forth her third colony, or 


daughter, to the valley of Clairvaux“ in Champagne; and was con- 


tent, till the hour of his death, with che humble ſtation of Abbot of 


his own community. A philoſophic age has aboliſhed, with too 
liberal, and indiſcriminate. diſdain, the honours of theſe ſpiritual 


4 — 


448 The moſt ien lter mötee of 36. -» Clalrviex, ſurnamed the valley of Ab- 
Berna muſt be drawn from his own writ- ſynth, is ſituate among the woods near Bar 
ings," publiſhed in a correct edition by Pere ſur Aube in Champagne. St. Bernard would 
Mabillon, and reprinted at Venice 1750, in bluſh at the pomp of the church and mona- 
ſix volumes in folio. Whatever friendſhip | ſtery ; he would aſk for the library, and I 
could recollect, or ſuperſtition could add, is " know not whether. be would be much edified 


contained in the two lives, by his diſciples, 1 in by a tun of 800 muids (9145; hogſheads), 


the vith volume: whatever learning and criti- which almoſt rivals that of Heidelbeng (Me- 


ciſm could aſcertain, may be found in the langés Tires d'une Grande he 


prefaces of the Benedictine editor. 


tom, xlvi. p. 15-20.) . 


2 25 heroes, 


50 


* 


tant and adverſe experience; that 
me confidence ſhould have repeatedly grown from the ſame 

failures; that ſix ſucceeding generations ſhould have ruſhed headlong 
down the precipice that was open before them; and that men of every 
condition ſhould have ſtaked their public and private fortunes, on the 
deeſperate adventure of poſſeſſing or recovering a tomb-ſtone two thou 
In a period of two centuries after the | 


nate perſeverance of Europe © x E I 
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ciples ;; and, in che race of ſuperſ 


third was the friend and diſciple of the holy Bernard. It was in the 
proclamation of. the ſecond cruſade that he:ſhone- as the miſfionary 
and prophet of God, who called the nations to the defence of His 
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* 


heroes, . The meaneſt among them are diſtinguiſhed by ſor \e-energies 
"n the mind ; they were at leaſt ſuperior to their votaries ly dis 
pi erſtition, they attained 0 | 155 for 
ch ſuch numbers contended. In ſpeech, in writing, in action; 
Y rd ſtood high above his rivals and contemporaries; 1 bi o con- 


poſſtions are not devoid of wit and eloquence; and he ſeems to have 
preſerved as much, reaſon and humanity as may be reconciled; with 
the character of a ſaint. In a ſecular life, he would have ſhared the 
ſeventh part of a. rivate. inheritance; by a vow: of poverty and 
penance, by. cl 


refuſal, of all eccleſiaſtical dignities, the abbot of Clairvaux became 


ling his, eyes againſt the viſible. world“, by the 


the oracle of Europe, and the founder of one hundred and fixty 


convents. Princes and, pontiffs trembled at the freedom of his apo« 


ſtolical cenſures: France, England, and Milan, confulted and obeyed 
his judgment in a ſchiſm of the church: the debt was repaid by the 
gratitude of Innocent the ſecond; and his ſucceſſor Eugedius the 


L 
1 


holy ſepulchre *, z At the parliament of Vezelay he ſpoke before the 
king; and Louis che ſeventh, with his nobles, received their croſſes 
from his hand. The abbot of Clairvaux then marched to the leſs 


: eaſy, conqueſt of the emperor Conrad: a phlegmatic people, igno- 


rant of his language, was tranſported by the - pathetic vehemence of 
his tone and geſtures; ; and his progreſs, from Conſtance to Cologne, 


Was the triumph of eloquence and zeal. Bernard, applauds his own. 


Juccels in dhe depopulation of aden; affirms that cities and caltles 


dh The Uſciptes of the Aint” Vie. 19, : et mirati ; ſunt . To. AD a 
i Mi. c. 2. p. 1232. Vit. 1d, c. 16. No 45. deſpiſe St. Bernard as he ought, the oa ; 
p- 1383.) record a marvellous example of like myſelf, ſhould have before the windows 
bis pious apathy. Juxta lacum etiam Lau- of his library the We arc es 
ſannenſem totius diei itinere pergens, penitus able landſkip. . ig e Mun n 
non attendit aut ſe videre non vidit. Cum , Otho Friſing. II ABN Bernard, Epiſt. 
enim veſpere facto de eodem lack ſocii col- 3636: ad Francos Orientales, - Opp. dom 


dom. 1. ; 
loquerentur, interrogabat eos ubi lacus ine 


P. 328. Vit. 100, 1. iii. c. 4. tom. vi pg 5. 
6 £41 Were 
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wer empties of their inhabitants; and computes, that only one man 
as left We for che © conſolation. of ſeven: widows* Rr ' The li nd © 


| ales the. Cruſaders of hb WIR ke: Fa 8 77 Hamer a 
military command, in Which failure and vitory would have been 
Vet, after the cala- 8 


almoſt equally diſgraceful to his character "yg 
mitous event, the abbot of Clairvaux was loudly accuſed as a falſe 
prophet, the author of the public and private mourning ; his 


enemies exulted, his friends bluſhed, and his apology was flow. 


and unſatisfactory. He juſtifies his obedience to the commands of 
the pope; expatiates on the myſterious ways of providence 3 im- 
putes-the. misfortunes of the pilgrims to their own fins; and modeſtly 


15 
© wh E 


dete, that his miſſion had been approved by Bens and won 


ders: Had the fact been certain, the argument would be deciſive; 
aud his faithful diſciples,” who enumerate twenty or thirty alles 

in a day, appeal to the public aſſemblies of France and Germany, 
in which they were performed. At the preſent hour, ſuch pro- 
digies will not obtain credit beyond the preeincts of Clairvaux; but 
in the preternatural cures of the blind, the lame, and the fick, who - 
were preſented to the man of God, it is impoſſible for us'to aſcertain 
the! ſeparate ſhares of accident, of fancy, of impoſture, and of fiction. 

Omnipotence itſelf cannot eſcape the murmurs of 1 its diſcordant 
votaries; ſince che ſame * Which was applaudedas a-deli- 
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ſunt ſuper namerum; vacuan tur urbes et ca- 
ſtella; et pene jam non inveniunt quem appre- 


lendant ſeptem mulieres unum virum; adeo 


ubique viduæ vigis remanent viris. Bernard, 


Epiſt. p. 247. We muſt be careful not to 


conſtrue pene as a ſubſtantive- 


+33: Quis ego ſum ut diſponam acies, * 
egrediar ante facies armatorum, aut quid 


tam remotum a profeſſione mea, fi vires, fi 
peritia, &c:"epilt. 256. tom. i. p. 259. He 
ſpeaks with contempt of as hermit, Peter, 
vir pupae epiſt, 363. 2 

8 5 . / 


* Mandaſtis et "abidivi- .. . mohiiplicat 


4 Sic F ani forkitan ile, unde ſeimus 


qudd. a Domino ſermo egreſfus fit? Qu 
ſigna tu facis ut credamus tibi Non eſt quod 


ad iſta ipſe reſpondeam; percendum vere- 


cundiæ meæ, reſponde tu pro me, et pro te 


ipſo, ſecundum quæ vidiſti et audiſti, et ſe- 


cundum quod te inſpiraverit Deus, Con- 
folat. by UH, c. 1. Opp. orders 7 li. p. AR 


423» | 185 11 72 5 50 107 gan. 

3s See the telliwonies in Vita in J. iv. 
e. & & Opp. tom. vi. e . 
0. 117. p. 1861314. | 
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0 27 r. veranee in Fuirope)) was deplored, and pei 


The Atabeks 


of Syria. 


Zenghi, 
A. D. 
11271145. 


P. i. p. 230-261. 
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ethaps arraigned, jw l 
After the loſs of Jeruſat em, the Syd bh 


| nity in Aſia. 


zeard' in the e 
liph's preſence; and the whole divan ſhed tears at is melancholy 


tale But the commanders 'of the faithful could only weep ; 8 they : 


5 
were themſelves captives in the hands of the Furks I ; ſome t nad 
(4 


poral power was reſtored to the laſt age of the Abbafndes; 3 but their 


humble ambition was confined to Bagdad and the adjacent, pro- 7 
vince. Their tyrants, the Seljuklan ſultans, had followed the com- 
mon law of the Aſiatic dynaſties, che unceaſing round of valour, 85 


greatneſs, diſcord, degeneracy, and decay: 


of Sangiar, the laſt hero of his race 
volred in the ſilken web of the Mn the pious taſk. was. under= 


ran fugltives 5 
diffuſed their conſternation and ſorrow : Bagdad mou 6d th the 3 
duſt; 'the cadhi Zeineddin of Damaſcus tore his b 


their ſpirit and power 
were unequal to the defence of religion; 55 and, in his diſtant realm ET 
of Perſia, the Chriſtians were ene to the name and the arms 


While the ſultans were in- 


85 Te ; 
4 ; 


— 


T 


taken by their ſlaves, the Atabeks 9 a Turkiſh name, which, like 5 


the Byzantine patricians, may be ea by Father of the Prince, 5 


Aſcanſar, a_valiant Turk, had been the favourite of Malek Shaw, 


from whom | he received the privilege of ſanding on the right-hand 


of the throne; but, in the civil wars that enſued on the monarch's 
death, he loſt his head and the government of Aleppo. | His do- 
meltic « emirs perſevered in their attachment to his ſon Zengbi, who 
proved. his firſt | arms 's againſt | the Franks | in the defeat of Antioch : 


* Abulmabaſen 1500 de” Guignes, Hiſt. 


des Huns, tom. ii. P. ii. p. 99- of Perſian poetry. . 
7 See his article in the Bibliotheque orien- See the Chronology of the Atabeks of 
tale of d'Herbelot, and de Guignes, tom. ii. Irak and Syria, in de Guignes, tom. i. 


1103-1152.) and was a munificent patron 


ſuch the extravagant love of his ſubjects, —221.), who uſes the Arabic text of Benela- 


Such was his valour, p. 254; and the reigns. of Zenghi and Nou- 
that he was ſtyled the ſecond Alexander; and reddin in the ſame writer (tom. ii. P. ii. p. 147 


that they prayed for the ſultan a year after 
bis deceaſe. Vet Sangiar might have been 
made priſoner by the Franks, as well as by 
the Dien He reigned near fifty years (A. D. 


thir, Ben Schounab, and Abulfeda; the Bi- 


bliotheque Orientale, under the articles 


Atabels and Neureddin, and the Dynaſties of 


* p. 250-267. verſ. Pocock. 
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. campaigns. in the ſervice of the. caliph, and ſultan eſtabliſhed Qu Ts 
his milita y fame; and be was inveſted with the command of Mo- 
ſul, as the only, champion that could avenge the cauſe of the pro- 
phet. The public hape was not diſappointed: after a ſiege, af . | 
twenty-five days, he ſtorm d the city of Edeſſa, and recovered from a 17 35 
the Franks ihe et the martial 5155 


0 Shqueſts, beyond the Euphrates ® 10: 
tribes of Curdiſtan were ſubdued by the ee e ſovereign of | 
Moſul and Aleppo: his ſoldiers were taught to behold the camp as e 1 
their only country ; } they truſted to his liberality | for their rewards ; ; 


and their abſent families were protected by the vigilance of Zenghi, 
At the head of theſe veterans, his ſon Noureddin gradually united Noureddin, 
A. D. 
the Mahometan powers; added the kingdom of Damaſcus to that 11451 174. 
5 of Aleppo, and waged a long and ſucceſsful war againſt the Chriſ- 
_ -tians of Syria; he ſpread his ample reign from the Tigris to the 
| Nile, and the Abbaſſides rewarded their faithful ſervant with all the 
5 titles and prerogatives of royalty. The Latins themſelves were com- 
pelled to, own the wiſdom and courage, and even the juſtice and 
piety, of this implacable adverſary In his life and government, 
the holy warrior revived the zeal and ſimplicity of the firſt caliphs. 
Gold and ſilk were baniſhed from his palace; ; the uſe of wine from 
his dominions ; the public revenue was ſcrupulouſly applied to the 
public ſervice ; and the frugal houſehold of Noureddin Was main- 
| tained from his legitimate ſhare of the ſpoil which he veſted | in the 
purchaſe of a private eſtate. His favourite Sultana ſighed for ſome 
Els object of expence. 4 Alas, g replied the king, 1 fear God, 
& and am no more than the treaſurer of the Moſlems. Their po 


Ip William of Tyre (1; xvi. c. 4, 5. 9 vidus, et Abende gentis N . re- 
1 the loſs of Edeſſa, and the death ligioſus. To this catholic witneſs, we may 
of Zenghi. The. corruption of his name ada the primate of the Jacobites (Abulpharag. 


into Hanguin, afforded the Latins a com- 


fortable alluſion to his /anguinary. character 
and end, fit ſanguine ſanguinolentus. 

n Noradinus (ſays William of Tyre, I. xx. 
33˙) maximus nominis et fidei Chriſtianz 


perſecutor; Princept tamen Juſtus, vaſer, pts: 


” 
— — 


p. 267. ), quo non alter erat inter reges vitꝶ 
ratione magis laudabili, aut quæ pluribus 
juſtitiæ experimentis. abundaret. The true 


praiſe of kings is aſter their death, god _ 


wie month * Lend enemies. 1 75 
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f Henne: * — vou nip ine) wind” chaſe . can I beo,“ 
= His chamber of Juſtice was the terror of the great and the refuge of 
1s tte poor. Some years after the ſaltan's' death, an oppreſſed ſubject 
. called aloud in the ſtreets of Damaſcus, 4 0: Numa Noureddin, 
j 6 here art thou now? Ariſe, ariſe, to pity and protect us! A 


Ama. 


tumult was apprehended, and a e ö bluſhed' or weden at 
the name of a departed monarch.” tler. 
Conqueſlef By the arms of the Turks and Fraiiks, the Fatirittes bag nenn 8 
| Tak, 4 deprived of Syria. In Egypt, the decay of their character andl i _ 
| = FR: * fluence was ſtill more eſſential. Vet they were ſtill revered as the 
| PETS deſcendants and ſucceſſors. of the prophet; they maintained their 
inviſible ſtate in the palace of Cairo; and their perſon was ſeldom 
- | | violated by the profane eyes of ſubjects or ſtrangers. The Latin 


ambaſſadors have deſcribed their own introduction through a ſeries 
” gloomy paſſages, and glittering porticoes: the ſcene was enlivened ; 
by the warbling of birds and the murmur of fountains: it was en- 
riched by a diſplay of rich furniture, and rare animals ; of the Im- 
perial treaſures, ſomething was ſhewn, and much was ſuppoſed ; and 
the long order of unfolding doors was guarded by black ſoldiers and 
domeſtic eunuchs. The ſanctuary of the preſence chamber was 
: veiled with a curtain; and the vizir, who conducted the ambaſſa- 
dors, laid aſide his ſeymetar, and proſtrated himſelf three times on | 
". ground ; the veil was then removed; and they beheld the com- 
mander of the faithful, who fignified bis pleaſure to the firſt ſlave of 
OO the throne. But this ſlave was his maſter : the vizirs or ſultans had 
uſurped the 1 upreme | adminiſtration of Egypt ; ; the claims of the 
rival candidates were decided by arms; ; and the name of the moſt 
worthy, of che firongeſt was inſerted in the royal patent of om 
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4 From the ambaſſador, William of Tyre ak ſeventeen Egyptian drams, an eme- 
II. xix. c. 17, 18.) deſcribes the palace of rald a palm and an half in length, and man 
Cairo. In the caliphs treaſure were found a vaſes of chryſtal and Porcelain of China 
Pearl as large as a pigeon” egg, a ruby — . 336.) 
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das" The e factions of I b Darga and Shawer Ln ex 
ans 7. from the capital and country and the weaker ſide im- 

Plored the dangerous protection of the ſultan of Damaſous or the 

bag of Jeruſalem, the erpetual enemies of the ſe& and monarchy. 
of the Fatimites. By His arms and religion, che Turk was moſt 
: formidable; but the Frank, \ in an eaſy direct march, could advance 
from Gaxa to the Nile; ; while the intermediate' ſituation of his realm 
compelled the troops of Noureddin to wheel round the ſkirts of 
Arabia, a long and painful circuit, which expoſed them to thirſt, 
fatigue, and the burning winds of the deſert. | The ſecret zeal and 
ambition of the Turkiſh prince aſpired to reign in Egypt under the 
name of the Abbaſſides ; ; but the reſtoration of the ſuppliant Shawer 
Was the oſtenſible motive of the firſt expedition; and the ſucceſs was 
entruſtel to the emir Shiracouh, a valiant and veteran commander. 
Dargham was oppreſſed and ſlain ; but the. ingratitude, the jealouſy, 
the juſt apprehenſions, of his more fortunate rival, ſoon provoked 
him to invite the king of Jeruſalem to deliver Egypt from his in- 
: ſolent benefactors. To this union, the forces of Sh iracouh were un- 
equal; he relinquiſhed the premature conqueſt > and: the evacuation. 
of Belbeis or Peluſium was: the condition of his ſafe retreat; As the 


Turks defiled before. the enemy, and their general cloſed the rear, 
with A vigilant eye, and a battle-axe 1 in his hand, a Frank preſumed. 
to aſk him if he were not afraid of an attack? It i is doubtleſs in 
your power to begin the attack, replied the intrepid emir; © but 
« reſt aſſured, that not one of my ſoldiers will go to paradiſe till 
«by he has ſent an' inſidel to hell.“ His report of the riches of the 
| land, the eſfeminacy of the natives, and the diſorders of the govern- 5 
ment, revived the hopes of Noureddin; the caliph of Bagdad ap- 

plauded the pious deſign; and Shiracouh deſcended into Egypt a 
ſecond time with twelve thouſand Turks and eleven thouſand Arabs. 


we his forces. were ſtill inkxeior to the confederat armies of the 
Vor. VI. FFV Franks 
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A p. Franks yy FRAY 'Þ 4 1 can didebrn 6 an dehbfu degree & mili⸗ 
= tary art, in his paſfage of the Nile, his retreat into Thebais, his 
maſterly evolutions in the battle of Babain, the ſurpriſe of Alex 
andria, and his marches and counter-marches in the flats and valley 5 
of Egypt, from the tropic to the ſea. His conduct was ſeconded 
by the courage of his troops, and on the eve of action a Mama- 1 
luke“ exclaimed, © If we cannot wreſt Egypt from the Chriſtian 
1 dogs, why do we not renounce. the honours and rewards of the. 
2 ſultan, and retire to labour with the peaſants, or to ſpin with the 
e females of the haram ? ?” Yet, after all his efforts in the field *, 
after the obſtinate defence of Alexandria * by his nephew Saladin, | 
an honourable capitulation and retreat concluded the ſecond enter- 
priſe of Shiracouh ; and Noureddin reſerved his abilities for a third 
and more propitious occafion. It was ſoon. offered by the ambition 
and avarice of Amalric or Amaury, king of Jeruſalem, who had im- 
bibed the pernicious maxim, that no faith ſhould be kept with the 
enemies of God. A religious warrior, the great maſter of the hoſ- 
pital, encouraged him to proceed; the emperor of Conſtantinople, 
either gave, or promiſed, a fleet to act with the armies of Syria; 3 
8 and the perfidious Chriſtian, unſatisfied with ſpoil and ſubſidy, 
aſpired to the conqueſt of Egypt. In this emergency, the Moſſems 
turned their eyes towards the ſultan of Damaſcus ; the vizir, whom 
danger encompaſſed on all ſides, yielded to their unanimous wiſhes, 
and Noureddin ſeemed to be tempted by the fair offer of one third 
of the revenue of the e The Franks were already at the 
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42 2 anlae, plur. Mamalig, is defined by kios of | EFT RL no more than 374 wala. 
Pocock (Prolegom, ad Abulpharag. p. 7.), Both the Franks and the Moſlems report the 
and d'Herbelot (p. 545.), fervum empti- ſuperior numbers.of the enemy; a difference 
tium, ſeu qui pretio numerato in domini which may be ſolved by counting or omitting 

poſſeſſionem cedit. They frequently occur in the unwarlike Egyptians. 

the wars of Saladin (Bohadin, p. 236, &c.);. 44 It was the Alexandria of the Aids, a 
and it was only the Babarrie Mamalukes middle term in extent and riches between 
that were firſt introduced into Egypt by his the period of the Greeks and Romans, 


defcendants. RY: As 1 and that of the Turks (Savary, Lettres ſur 
Jacobus a Vitriaco (p. 1116.) gives the 'EgyPte, tom. i. p. 25, 26.). 
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gates, of. Gags but the ſuburbs, the old city, were burnt on their 0 H 5 P. | 
approach; they were deceived by an inſidious negociation; and their — 
* ſflels were unable to ſurmount the barriers of the Nile. They pru- 
dently declined a. conteſt with the Turks, in the midſt of an hoſtile 
: country; and Amaury retired into Paleſtine, with the ſhame and 
reproach that always adhere to unſucceſsful injuſtice. After this de- 
liverance, Shiracouh was inveſted with a robe of honour, which he : 
ſoon ſtained with the blood of the unfortunate Shawer. For a while, 
the Turkiſh emirs condeſcended to hold the office of vizir; but this 
foreign conqueſt precipitated the fall of the Fatimites themſelves 3 
and the bloodleſs change was accompliſhed by a meſſage and a 
word. The caliphs had been degraded by their own weakneſs and | 
the tyranny of the vizirs: their ſubjects bluſhed, when the deſcend- 
ant and ſucceſſor of the prophet preſented his naked hand to the 5 > 
rude gripe of a Latin ambaſſador; they wept when he ſent the hair 1 
of his women, a ſad emblem of their grief and terror, to excite the 
pity of the ſültan of Damaſcus. By the command of Noureddin, Tod Fro ho. 
and the ſentence of the doctors, the holy names of Abubeker, Omar, liphs, 
and Othman, were ſolemnly reſtored : the caliph Moſthadi, of Bagdad, mn Oe 
was acknowledged i in the public prayers as the true commander of 
the faithful; and the green livery of the ſons of Ali was exchanged VVV 
for the black colour of the Abbaſhdes. The laſt of his race, the . = 
caliph Adhed, who ſurvived only ten days, expired in happy i ignorance - 
of his fate: his treaſures ſecured the loyalty of the ſoldiers and 1 0 
ſilenced the murmurs. of the ſectaries; and in all ſubſequent revolu- | 
tions, Egypt has never departed from t the orthodox tradition of the 
| Moſlems“. . . i 


4s For this great revolution of Egypt, ſee naudot (Hiſt. Paidkarch, Alex. p. 522—325. 
William of Tyre (l. xix. 5, 6, 7. 12-31. 532—537.), Vertot (Hiſt. des Chevaliers 
xx. 5—12.), Bohadin (in Vit. Saladin. p. zo de Malthe, tom. i. p. 141—163. in gte), | 
ph Abulfeda (in Excerpt. , Schultens, and M. de Guignes (ſoa. ii. p. ii. p. 105 1 Fo 
p. 1—132.), d' Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. —215.). i 
Aabed, Fatbemah, but very incorrect), Re- | 'Þ 
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character of 

Saladin, 
A. D. 

1171—119z. 


great Saladin iS and the ſon of Job or Ayub, a ſimple Curd, 
nanimouſſy ſmiled at his pedigree, which flattery deduced from 


 coub, the office of grand vizir was beſtowed on Saladin, as the 
youngeſt and leaſt powerful of the emirs; but with the advice of 


mother's fide, and that their anceſtor was a 
ſtranger who ſettled among the Curds. 


| Xenophon. The ten thouſand ſuffered more 
from the arrows of the free Card uchians, than 
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The e hilly country bebe the Tighs is. nad 7 7 a paſtor 
bes of the Curds“ 1 & people hardy, firong, ſavage, Impa e 


of 
the yoke, addicted to rapine, and tenacious of the government of 
their national chiefs. The reſemblance of name, ſituation, and man- 


ners, ſeem to identify them with the Carduchians of the Greeks”; 5 


and they ſtill defend againſt the Ottoman Porte the antique freedom 
which they aſſerted againſt the ſucceſſors. of Cyrus. Poverty and | 
ambition prompted. them to embrace the profeſſion of mercenary 
ſoldiers : : the. ſervice of his father and uncle prepared the teign'of the 


5 JL 2 
1 % y bn 


the Arabian caliphs *. 80 unconſcious was Noureddin of the 
impending ruin of his- houſe, that he conftrained the reluctant 
youth to follow his uncle Shiracouh into Egypt: his military ca- 
racter was eſtabliſhed 6d the defence of Alexandria; and if we may 


believe the Latins, he ſolicited and obtained from the Chriſtian ge- 


neral the profane honours; of knighthood “. „„ On the death of Shira- 


his father, whom he Janus to Cano. his genius obtained the 


| 46: For the Cufds, toe Je Glance! tom. i i. EY richeſt and Sz ae r a life of 
p. 416, 417. the Index Geoyraphicus/ of Saladin by his friend and miniſter the Cadhi 
Schultens, and Tavernier, Voyages, p. i. Bohadin, and copious extracts from the hiſtory 
p. 308, 309. The Ayoubites deſcended from of his kinſman the prince Abulfeda of Ha- 
the tribe of the Rawadizi, one of the nobleſt; mah. To theſe we may add, the article of 
but as hey were infected with the hereſy of Salabeddin in the Bibliotheque- Orientale, 
the Metempſychoſis, the orthodox ſultans in- and all that may be gleaned re Ki 1 75 
fnuated, that their. deſcent was only on the naſties of Abulpharagius. 


w 


49 Since Abulfeda was himſelf a an Ayons; E 
ite, he, may ſhare the praiſe, for i imitating, 
at leaſt tacitly, the modeſty of the founder. 
_ 59 Hiſt, Hieroſol. in the Geſta Dei per 


: Francos, p. 1152. A ſimilar example may 
from the ſplendid weakneſs of the great be found in Joinville (p. 42. edition du Lou- 


king. vre); but the pious St. Louis refuſed to dig- Fi 
4% We are indebted to the profeſſor. Schol- nify infidels with the order of Chriſtian 


47 Yee the the ivth book of the Anabaſis of 


tens (Lugd. Bat. 1755, in folio) for the. * W W p- 70.) 


aſcendant 
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et. Wille Noureddin' lived, theſe ambitious "Cards were | © 
ne of his flaves; and the indiſcreet murmurs of the divan 


were 
the command of the ſu 


7 Was prudent and proper in an aſſembly of your rivals; but we 
are now above fear and obedierice ; and the threats of Kats 
« hall not extort the tribute of a ſugar-cane.” His ſeaſonable 
death relieved them from the odious and doubtful c onflict: his fon, a 

minor of eleven years of age, was left for a while to the emirs of 
Damaſcus; and the new lord of Egypt was decorated by the caliph 


with every title that could fan&ify his uſurpation in the eyes of the 


people. Nor was Saladin long content with the poſſeſſi on of Egypt; 


he deſpoiſed the Chriſtians of Jeruſalem, and the Atabeks of Da- 
maſcus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir: Mecca and Medina ackriowledged 


him for their temporal protector: : his brother ſubdued the diftant 


regions of Yemen, or the happy Arabia; and at the Hour of his. 
death, his empire was ſpread from the African Tripoli to the Tigris, | 


and from the Indian ocean to the mountains of Armenia. In the 
judgment of his character, the reproaches of treaſon and ingratitude 
ſtrike forcibly on our minds, impreſſed, as they are, with the prin- 
ciple and experience of law and loyalty. But his ambition may 
in ſome meaſure be excuſed by the revolutions of Afia * : | which had 
eraſed every notion of legitimate ſucceſſion ; by the recent example 
of the Atabeks themſelves ; ö by his reverence to the fon of his be- 


nefactor, his humane and generous behaviour to the collateral 


* 


* 10 theſe Arabic titles, POR muſt al. Abulfeds, NA Jeſcended from 41 lik 


| ways be underſtood z; Noureddin, lumen r.; ther of Saladin, obſerves from many ex- 


Exxodin, decus; Anadoddin, columen: our amples, that the founders of dynaſties took 
hero's proper name was Joſeph, and he was the guilt for themſelves, and left the re- 
ſtyled Salaboddin, ſalus; A Malichus, 4k ward to their innocent collaterals Excerpt. 


| Nafirus, rex deſenſor; Abu Moda fir, pater * 


victoriæ. Schultens, Præfat. 
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branches; 


to the foot of the Wehe. 4. Such Alge he added in private, 
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ſilencecd by the rege Ayub, who loudly Fete that s at e 
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6 EE b. branches; beat their incapacity y 2nd bis merit; 5 ve approbation 


—— the caliph, the ſole ſource of all legitimate power; and, abole all, i 
| by the wiſhes and intereſt, of the people, vhoſe happineſs is the 


firſt, object of government. In his virtues, and in thoſe of his pa- 
tron, they admired the ſingular union of. the hero and the faint ; 
for both Noureddin and Saladin are ranked among the Mahometan 
ſaints ; ; and the conſtant meditation, of the holy war appears to have. 
ſhed a. ſerious and ſober colour over their lives and actions. : 6: 


youth, of the latter Was addiged to wine and women; but his 


* 3 * W 


graver | follies of | ex" and dominion : the garment of Saladjp 5 was = 


a coarſe woollen ; | water was his only drink; and, while he emulated : 


the temperance, he ſurpaſſed the chaſtity, of his Arabian prophet. | 
Both in faith and practice he was a rigid Muſulman; he « ever de- 


plored that the defence of religion had not allowed him to accom- 
pliſh the pilgrimage of Mecca; but at the ſtated hours, five times 
each day, the ſultan devoutly prayed with his brethren: the i invo- 
luntary omiſſion of faſting was ſerupulouſſy repaid ; and his peruſal f 
of the Koran, on horſeback between the approaching armies, may be. 


" quoted as a proof, however oſtentatious, of piety and courage 


The ſuperſtitious doctrine of the ſect of Shafei was the only ſtudy 
that he deigned to encourage : the poets were ſafe in his contempt ; 3 
but all profane ſcience was the object of his averſion; and a philo- 
ſopher, who had vented ſome ſpeculative novelties, was ſeized and 
ſtrangled by the command of the royal ſaint, The juſtice of his 


divan was acceſſible to the meaneſt ſuppliant againſt himſelf and his 


miniſters ; and it was only for a kingdom that Saladin would deviate | 
from the rule of equity. While the deſcendants of Seljuk and Zenghi | 
held his ſtirrup and ſmoothed his garments, he was affable and pa- 


tient with the meaneſt of his ſervants. 80 boundleſs was his be 


1 See his life and character i in Renaudot, brated in the firſt chapter of Bobadin (24 
p. 5375483. 30.) . himſelf an eye. Wien and an honed 
4 His civil and religions virtues are 58 bigot. bd OE 


rality, 


off THE ROMAN EMPIRE! 


rality, that he! diltribu ed twelve ch. zuſa nd horſes at the fic iege of Nie; I 


and, at the time of his death, no more than forty-ſeven drams of 


ſilver and one piece of gold coin were found in the treaſury; yet in 
a martial reign, the tributes were diminiſhed, and the wealthy 
Citizens enjoyed without fear or danger the fruits of their induſtry. 
Egypt, Syria, and Arabia,” were adorned by the royal foundations of 
hoſpitals, colleges, and moſchs; and Cairo was fortified with a wall 
| and' citadel ; but his works were conſecrated to public uſe Wl nor did 
the ſultan indulge himſelf in a garden or palace of private luxury. 
In a fanatic age, himſelf a fanatic, the genuine virtues of Saladin 
commanded the eſteem of the Chriſtians: the emperor of Germany 
gloried i in his friendſhipꝰ the Greek emperor ſolicited his alliance“; 
and the conqueſt of Feruſalem diffuſed, and HOY magnified, bis 
fame both in the Eaſt and Weſt. 
During its ſhort exiſtence, the abc of Jeruſalem * was ſup- 
I ported by the diſcord of the Turks and Saracens; and both the Fa- 
timite caliphs and the ſultans of Damaſcus were tempted to ſacrifice 
the cauſe of their religion to the meaner conſiderations of private and 
preſent advantage. But the powers of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, 
were now united by an hero, whom nature and fortune had armed 
againſt the Chriſtians. All without, now bore the moſt threatening 
aſpect ; and all was feeble and hollow in the internal tate of Jeru- 
ſalem. Afﬀeer the two firſt Baldwins, the brother and couſin of God- 


frey of Bouillon, the ſceptre devolved by female ſucceſſion to Meli- 


ſenda, daughter of the ſecond Baldwin, and her huſband Fulk, 


count of Anjou, the father, by a former marriage, of our Engliſh 
Mantagenets. Their two ſons, Baldwin the third and Amaury, 


35 In many 8 3 Joſeph's 38 For the Latin kingdom of Jeruſalem, 
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e n r. 


His conqueſt 
of the king- 
OP. 


A. D. my 
July 3 5 


well in the caſtle of Cairo, the ſultan and ſee William of Tyre, from the ixth to the 


the patriarch have been confounded by the xxiiâ book. Jacob. à Vitriaco, Hiſt. Hiero- 
3gnorance of natives and travellers. ſolem. I. i. and Sanutus, Secreta Fidelium 
.5% Anonym. Canifii, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 504. e L i Ill, P. vi, vi, viii, ix. 
37 * p. 129, 130. | 


” bt waged 
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5 and the moſt pe owe 


| en heireſz: after che ſuſpicious death of her child, the crowned 
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waged a, Aka jy not unſucceſsful, war again 

but the ſon, of Amaury, Baldwin the fourth, was deprived, by t 

_ leproſy a gift of the oruſades, of the. faculties both of mind and 
ver of Baldwin the fifth, was his 


body., His Giter, Sybilla, che 


uſband, Guy of Luſignan, a prince of a handſome per- 

but of duch baſe reno vn, that his own. brother Jeffrey Was 
heard to exclaim, © & Since they have made' him a king, ſurely they 5 
* would have made me a god!” The choice was generally blamed}; 3 
vaſſal eee of Tuben who had been 


*. i 


ſed 4 his honour and hee to 
the temptations of the ſultan. Such were the guardians of the holy 
. 1 "ob a child, a woman, 1 coward, and a traitor: yet its 

ſome ſupplies from Europe, by the 
* gl. che ee orders, EY by the diſtant or domeſtic avoca- 


tions of their great enemy. At lengtb, on every fide the finking 
Nate. was encircled and preſſed by, an, hoſtile line; and the truce was 


violated. by the, Franks, whoſe. exiſter ce. It protected. A ſoldier of 
fortune, Reginald of Chatillon, had; ſeized a fortreſs. on the edge of 
the deſert, from whence: he pillaged the caravans, inſulted Mahomet, 
and threatened the cities of Mecca and Medina. Saladin conde- 
ſcended to complain; : rejoiced in the denial of juſtice; and at the 
head of fourſeore thouſand horſe and foot, invaded the Holy Land. I 


The choice of Tiberias for his firſt Giege was ſuggeſted: by the count 


of: Tripoli, to whom it belonged; ; and the king of Jeruſalem was 


perſuaded to drain his garriſons, and to arm his people, for the relief 


of that important Place % BY. the oe of the Perfidious Ray- | 


1 

3 Templer ut n bai et. et Holfi· hank 88 Nei p. 18. apud 
-talarii ut venti ſridebant, et barones | ſe exitio Schultens); aſpecimen of Arabian eloquence, 
offerebant, et Turcopuli (the, Chriſtian light ſomewhat,  Ufforent. an the * Ns of Xe- 
troops) ſemet ipſi in ignem. in Jiciebant (Iipa- vppyonT 4 br 


16 mond, 


weed ine firſt onſet with the cur 
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ans were betrayed into a err deſtitute of water: 


nan was overthrown with che loſs of uu thouſand men; and the 


7 mew of the true croſs, a dire misfortune ! was left in the power of 
the infidels. The royal captive was conducted to the tent of Saladin; 


and as f le fainted with thirſt and terror, the generous victor preſented 


ji with a cup of ſherbet cooled i in ſnow, without ſuffering his com- 
vor Reginald c of Chatillon, to pattkke of this pledge of . 


K 


are ted; but this impious robber mul ny dwiedre 
& the prophet, whom he has blaſphemed, or meet the death which 


* he has fo often deſerved.” On the proud'or conſcientious refaſal 
of the Chriſtian warrior, Saladin ſtruck him on the head with his 
ſcymetar, and Reginald was diſpatched by the guards. The 
| trembling Luſignan was ſent to Damaſcus to an honourable priſon 


and ſpeedy ranſom ; but the e viftory was | Rained by" the execution of 


e 


5 pions and martyrs of their faith. The kingdom was left without ' a 
| head ; and of the two grand maſters of the military orders, the one 
was flain and the other was a priſoner. | From all the cities, both 


of the lea · ooaſt and the inland country, the garriſons had been drawn 


away for this fatal field: Tyre and Tripoli alone could eſcape the 
rapid inroad of Saladin; and three months after the battle of Tibe- 


rias he appeared in in arms before the gates of Jeruſalem “ 


e The. Latins affiems;; the Arabians in⸗ Kin; of never putting to death a gave; 
finuate, the treaſon of Raymond; but had who had taſted his bread and ſalt. Some 


he really embraced their religion, he would of the companions of Arnold had been 


have been a ſaint 9915 a hero in the eyes of flaughtered, and almaſt ſacrificed, in a valley 
the latter. $676 of Mecca, ubi ſacrificia maclantur (Abulfeda, 
„ Renaud, Reginald, or Arnold de Cha- p. 323). 

tillon, 1s celebrated by the Latins in his life © Vextot, who well deſerihs the loſs of 


and death ; but the circumſtances of the the kingdom and city (Hiſt, des Chevaliers 


latter are. more diſtinctly related by Bobadin de Malthe, tom. i. I. ii. p. 226—278.), in- 
and Abulfeda; and Joinville (Hiſt. de St. ſerts two original epiſtles of a knight tem- 


Louis, p. 70.) alludes to the practice of Sala- plar. 


WWW He 


nations: Luſig- 
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IE PRCLINE. AND, FALL 


C: HA; r. Meade ebe that, the, ſiege, of à city. ſo N on ga. * 
, 2608 and in heaven, ſo; intereſting to Europe and Aſia, would rekindle- 
—_— the laſt ſparks of enthuſiaſm; and that, of ſixty thouſand Chriſtians, 
n every man would be a ſoldier, and. every ſoldier a candidate for 
martyrdom. But queen Sybilla trembled for herſelf and her captive 
huſband; and the barons and knights, who. had eſcaped. from the 
ſword and chains of the Turks, diſplayed the ſame factious at 1 
ſelfiſh ſpirit in the public ruin. The moſt numerous portion of 
the inhabitants was compoſed of the Greek and Oriental Chriſtians, | 
whom experience had taught to. prefer the Mahometan before the 
Latin yoke“ and the holy ſepulchre attracted a baſe and needy: 
crowd, without arms or courage, who ſubſiſted only on the charity 
of che pilgrims. Some feeble and haſty efforts were made for the: 
defence of Jeruſalem; but in the ſpace. of fourteen days, a victorious 
army drove back the allies of the beſieged, planted their engines, 
opened the wall to the breadth of fifteen cubits, applied their ſcaling- 
ladders, and erected on the breach twelve banners of the prophet; 
and the ſultan, It was in vain. that a bare-foot proceſſion of the 
queen, the women, and the monks, implored the Son. 'of God to ſave: 
his tomb and his inheritance from impious violation. Their ſole 


hope was in the mercy of the conqueror, and to the firſt ſuppliant 
deputation that mercy was ſternly denied. He had ſworn to 
e avenge the patience and long: ſuffering of the Moſlems; the hour 
* of forgiveneſs was elapſed, and the moment was now arrived to 
&« explate in blood, the innocent blood, which had been ſpilt by God- 
4 frey and the firſt cruſaders.” But a deſperate and ſucceſsful 
ſtruggle of the Franks 8 the ſultan that his triumph was 
not yet ſecure; he liſtened with reverence to a ſolemn adjuration in 
the name of the common father of mankind ; and a ſentiment of 
human ſympathy mollified the rigour of fanaticiſm and conqueſt. 
He conſented: to accept the city, and to ſpare the nnn The 


5 


63 | Renaudot, Hitt, Patriarch. Alex. P- 545. 
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Gteck and C Oriente Chriſtians were permitted to live under his do- 


minion; but it was ſtipulated, that in forty / days all the Franks and 
Latins ſhould evacuate Jeruſalem, and be ſafely conducted to the 


ſea- ports of Syria and Egypt; that ten pieces of gold ſhould be paid 
for each man, five for each woman, and one for every child; and 


that thoſe who were unable to purchaſe their freedom ſhould be de- 


tained in perpetual lavery. Of ſome writers it is a favourite and | 


invidious theme to compare the humanity of Saladin with the 
maſſacre of the firſt cruſade. The difference would be merely per- 
ſonal; but we ſhould not forget that the Chriſtians had offered to 
capitulate, and that the Mahometans of Jeruſalem ſuſtained the laſt 
__ extremities of an aſſault and ſtorm. Juſtice is indeed due to the 


fidelity with which the Turkiſh Conqueror fulfilled the conditions 
of the treaty z and he may be deſervedly praiſed for the glance of 
pity which he caſt on the miſery of the vanquiſhed. Inſtead of a 
rigorous exaction of his debt, he accepted a ſum of thirty thouſand 
byzants, for the ranſom of ſeven thouſand poor ; two or three thou- 
ſand more were diſmiſſed by his gratuitous clemency; and the number 
of ſlaves was reduced to eleven or fourteen thouſand perſons. In his 
interview with the queen, his words, and even his tears, ſuggeſted 


— —— 


the kindeſt conſolations; his liberal alms were diſtributed among 


thoſe who had been made orphans or widows by the fortune of war; 


and while the knights of the hoſpital were in arms againſt him, he 


allowed their more pious brethren to continue, during the term of a 


year, the care and ſervice of the ſick. In theſe acts of mercy the 
virtue of Saladin deſerves our admiration and love: he was above the 


neceſſity of diſſimulation, and his ſtern fanaticiſm would have prompted 
him to diſſemble, rather than to affect, this profane compaſſion for the 


enemies of the Koran. After Jeruſalem had been delivered from the 
preſence of the ſtrangers, the ſultan made his triumphant entry, 


His banners waving in the wind and to the harmony of martial 


muſic, The great moſch of Omar, which had been converted into 
3 . a church, 
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, „ Nene ya ANN purified with 
a pulpit, the labour of Noureddin, was. crete in. the -fanQuarys. 
But. when. the golden croſs that glittered on the dome was: ecaſt al ]un. 
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THE DECLINE Ak D IE 
a unc Was agi conſecrntuch to one 8 God: 125 


and dragged through the ſtreets, the Chriſtians of every ſect utte red 


a lamentable groan, which: was anſwered. by the joyful ſhouts of the A 
ts the patriarch had collected che croſſes, ; 


Moſlems. In four 1 ivory che 
the images, the vaſes, and the relics, of-the holy place : they were. 


ſeized, by the conqueror; who was deſirous of preſenting the. caliph” 


with the trophies of Chriſtian idolatry. He was perſuaded however 
to entruſt them to the patriarch and prince of Antioch; and e 


pious pledge was redeemed by Richard of England, at the. 1 8 8 


of fifty-two thouſand' byzants of gold 
The nations might fear and hope the immediate and anal ""Y 


ſion of the Latins from Syria; which was yet delayed above a' cen- 
tury after the death of Saladin“. In the career of victory, He was 
firſt checked by the reſiſtance of Tyre; the troops and garriſons, 
which had capitulated; were imprudently conducted to the ſame : 
port : their numbers were- INE to the defence of the place; and 
the arrival of Conrad of Montferrat inſpired the diforderly\ crowd ; 
with confidence and union. His father, a venerable pilgrim, had 
been made priſoner in the battle of Piberias .; but that diſaſter was 


unknown in Italy and Greece, when the ſon. was urged: by ambi - 


tion and piety to viſit the inheritance of his royal nephew, the in- 
fant Baldwin. The view of. the Turkiſh: banners. warned him from 
the hoſtile coaſt of Jaffa; and Conrad was unanimouſly hailed as 
the prince and champion of Tyre, which was already beſieged by 
the Conqueror of Jeruſalem. The rac of his zeal, and perhaps. 


© For the conqueſt of 3 Bohadin N 05 The Gagne of Tyre and Aer are mo: 


(p- 67—75. ) and Abulfeda (p. 40=43. * copiouſly deſcribed by Bernard Theſaurarius 
are our Moſlem witneſſes. Of the Chriſtian, (de Acquiſitione Terræ Sanctæ, c. 167-179.) 8 


Bernard Theſaurarius (c. 151—167.) is the the author of the Hiſtoria Hieroſolymitana 
moſt copious and authentic; ſee likewiſe , 4 
Matthew Paris (b. 120—124.) 


Ib. 430. J. and e (p. 75-179.) 


1150-1172. in Bongarſius), Abulfeda 
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bis — of a generous s foe, Ses him to "PTR the threats 0. $44 1 P. 


of the ſultan, and to declare, that ſhould his aged parent be ex- 
poſed before the walls, he himſelf would g the firſt arrow, 


ſuddeuly drawn, and five gallies were either ſunk or taken: a thou- 
2 were ſlain in a ſally; and Saladin, after burning his en- 


nes; concluded a glorious campaign. by a diſgraceful retreat to Da- 


3 He. was ſoon aſſailed by a more formidable tempeſt. The 
pathetic narratives, and even the pictures, that repreſented in lively 
colours the ſervitude and profanation of Jeruſalem, .awakened the 
torpid ſenſibility of Europe: the emperor, Frederic Barbaroſſa, and 
the kings of France. and England, aſſumed the croſs; and the 


6 — 
8 * 
; 
x 
x 


and y in his deſcent from a Chriſtian martyr”, ol The Egyptian 
fleet was een to enter the harbour of Tyre; ren the chain was 


tardy magnitude of their armaments.was anticipated by the maritime : 
ſtates of the Mediterranean and the Ocean. The {kilful and provi- 


dent Italians firſt embarked in the ſhips of Genoa, Piſa, and Venice. 
They. were ſpeedily followed by the moſt eager pilgrims of France, ; 
Normandy, and the Weſtern Iſles. The powerful ſucconr of Flan- 


ders, Friſe, and Denmark, filled near an hundred veſſels; and the 


northern-warridrs were diſtinguiſhed in the field by a lofty ſtature. 
and a ponderous' battle- axe. Their encreaſing multitudes pO 
no longer be confined within 125 walls of Tyre, or remain ob 
to tlie voice of: Conrad. They pitied the misfortunes, and revered 


the dignity, of Luſignan, who was releaſed from priſon, perhaps, to 


divide the army of the Franks. He propoſed the recovery of Pto- 
lemais, or Acre, thirty miles to the ſouth of Tyre; and the place 
was firſt inveſted by two thouſand horſe and thirty thouſand foot 
under his nominal command. I. ſhall not expatiate on the ſtory of _. 


6s 1 have followed a 897885 and pro- inſularum quæ inter eden 135 ſeprem- | 
| bable repreſentation of the fats by Vertot, trionem ſitæ ſunt, gentes bellicoſe, corports 
who adopts without reluctance a romantic proceri, mortis intrepidæ, bipennibus armatæ, 
tale, the old marquis is actually expoſed to navuibus rotundis qguz Yſnachiz dicuntur ad 


the darts of the beſieged, veclæ. | 
Northmanni et Gothi, et cxteri populit'Þy | 8 b Ky6 babble 1 
he x z 3 
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this memorable ſiege ; which lated nent two years, xi haart, | 
in a narrow ſpace, the forces of Europe and Aſia. Never did the 


flame of enthuſiaſm burn with fiercer and more deſtructive rage; 


nor could the true believers, a common appellation, who conſecrated 
their own martyrs, refuſe ſome applauſe to the miſtaken zeal and 
courage of their adverſaries. At the ſound of the holy trumpet, the 
Moſlems of -Fgypt, Syria, Arabia, and the Oriental provinces, al- 
ſembled under the ſervant of the prophet® : his camp was "pitched 
and removed within a few miles of Acre; and he laboured, night 
and day, for the relief of his brethren and the annoyance of the 


Franks, Nine battles, not unworthy of the name, were fought in 


the neighbourhood, of mount Carmel, with ſuch viciſſitude of for- 
tune, that i in one attack, the ſultan forced his way into the city; 


that in one ſally, the Chriſtians penetrated to the royal tent. By the 


means of divers and pigeons, a regular correſpondence was main- 
tained with the beſieged: and, as often as the ſea was left open, the 


exhauſted garriſon Was withdrawn, and a freſh ſupply was poured _ 


into the place. The Latin camp was thinned by famine, the ſword, 
and the climate; but the tents of the dead were repleniſhed with 
New pilgrims, who exaggerated the ſtrength and ſpeed of their ap- 
proaching countrymen. The vulgar was aſtoniſhed by 1 the report, 
that the pope himſelf, with an innumerable cruſade, was advanced 


as far as Conſtantinople. The march of the emperor filled the Eaſt 
with more ſerious alarms ; the obſtacles which he encountered in 
Aſia, and perhaps in Greece, were raiſed by the policy of Saladin; 
| his joy on the death of Barbaroſſa was meaſured by his eſteem ; and 
the Chriſtians were' rather diſmayed than encouraged at the ſight of 
the duke of Swabia and his way - worn remnant of five thouſand 


Germans. At length, in the ſpring of the duda year, the royal 


6 The hiſtorian of Jeratdlein (p. 1108.) Fry, Getotians; ſo that Aſia and Africa fought 
adds the nations of the Eaſt from the Tigris Ins Europe. 
to India, and the ſwarthy tribes of Moors 


fleets 
10 


8 3 2 


five or ſix hundred thouſand ;. 


turbed by their national jealouſy ; 


neither denied nor blamed by the Chriſtian 
hiſlorians. Alacriter joſſa complentes (the 


number of victims; who are multiplied to 
$000 by Roger Hoveden (p. 697, 698.). 
Fhe humanity. or avarice of Philip Auguſtus 


à Vitriaco, I. i. c. 98. p. 1122.) 


France and England, who have fought under the ſame banners; 


protected i in Paleſtine, were more 


Ls Bohadin, p. 180.; and this. maſſacre is. 


Engliſh ſoldiers), ſays Galfridus a:Vineſauf 
(I. iv. c. 4. p. 346.), who fixes at 2700 the 


was perſuaded to ranſom his priſoners (Jacob. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


fleets of France and England caſt anchor in the bay of 4 and the CH 
fiege was more vigorouſly proſecuted by the youthful emulation of — 
the two kings, Philip Auguſtus and Richard Plantagenet. 
every reſource had been tried, and every hope was exhauſted, the 
_ defenders of Acre ſubmitted to their fate; a capitulation was granted, | 
but their lives and liberties were taxed at the hard conditions ors 
_ ranſom of two hundred thouſand pieces of gold, the deliverance of 
one hundred nobles and fifteen hundred inferior captives, and the 
reſtoration of the wood of the holy croſs. Some doubts 1 in the agree- 
ment, and ſome delay i in the execution, rekindled the fury of the 


After 


Franks, and three thouſand Moſlems, almoſt in the ſultan's view, 
were beheaded by the command of the ſanguinary Richard ©, 


a convenient harbour ; but the advantage was moſt dearly purchaſed.. 
The miniſter and hiſtorian of Saladin computes, from the report of 
| the enemy, that their numbers, at different periods, amounted to 
that more than one hundred thouſand 
Chriſtians were flain ; that a "far greater number was loſt by diſeaſe: 
or ſhipwreck ; and that a ſmall 88 of this mighty hoſt could re- 
turn in ſafety to their native countries 


Philip Auguſtus, and Richard the firſt, are the only kings of 


and the two factions, which they 
averſe to each other than to the 


79 Bohadin, p. 14. He quotes the judg- 


ment of Balianus, and the prince of Sidon, 


and adds, ex illo mundo quaſi homin um 
| Among the Chriſtians 
who died before St. John d*Acre, I find the- 


pauciſſimi redierunt. 


Engliſh names of de Ferrers earl of Derby 
(Dugdale, Baronage, parti. p. 260.), Mow- 
bray (idem, p. 124+), 
Fiennes, St. John, Sehe, Pigot, Tal- 
bot, &c. 

common 


By 
the conqueſt of Acre, the Latin powers acquired a ſtrong town and 


de Mandevil, de 
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Richard of 
England, in 
but Paleſtine, 


the holy ſervice, in which they were enliſted, was inceſſantly diſ- 3 5 
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"CAP. . enemy. In the: eyes yy the Onde che men e 
os ſuperior in dignity and. power ; and-in the "Mperor's 8 abſence, 
| the Latins revered him as their temporal chief. His exploits were 
not adequate to his fame. Philip was brave, but the ſtateſman pre- 
dominated in his character; he was ſoon weary of facrificing his 
Health and intereſt on a barren coaſt; the ſurrender of Acre became the 
ſignal of his departure; nor could he juſtify this unpopular deſertion, 
by leaving the duke of Burgundy, with five hundred knights and ten 
thouſand foot, for the ſervice of the Holy Land. The king of England, 
though 4 88 7 in dignity, ſurpaſſed his rival in wealth and military 
renown“; and. if heroiſm be confined to brutal and ferocious valour, | 
Richard Plantagepet will ſtand high among the heroes of the age. 
I he memory of Cæur de Lion, of the lion-hearted prince, was long 
dear and glorious to his Engliſh ſubjects; and, at the diſtance of 
ſixty years, it was celebrated i in proverbial ſayings by the grandſons 
of the Turks and Saracens, againſt whom he had fought : his tre- 
mendous name was employed by the Syrian mothers to ſilence their 
infants; : and if an horſe ſuddenly ſtarted from the way, his rider 
was wont to exclaim, « Doſt thou think king Richard is in that 
ee buſh” ?”. His cruelty to the Mahometans was the effect of temper 
and zeal ; but I cannot believe that a ſoldier, ſo free and fearleſs i in 
the uſe of his lance, would have deſcended to whet a dagger againſt 
his valiant brother Conrad of Montferrat, who was ſlain at Tyre by 
ſome ſecret aſſaſſins After the ſurrender of Acre, and the depar- 


7 aa 
7 7 


PE Magnus hic apud eos, interque reges 
eorum tum virtute, tum majeſtate eminens.... 
ſummus rerum arbiter (Bohadin, p. 159.). 
He does not ſeem to have known the names 
either of Philip or Richard. 

72 Rex Angliz, præſtrenuus ...rege Gal- 
lorum minor apud eos cenſebatur ratione 
regni atque dignitatis; ſed tum divitiis flo- 
rentior, tum bellica virtute multo erat celebrior 
(Bohadin, p. 161.) . A ſtranger might ad- 


mire thoſe riches; the national hiſtorians will 


tell with what lawleſs and waſteful 'opprot- 
1 way were colleted. - 8 


75 Joinville, p. 17. cuides. n que ce ſoit 
le roi Richart? 
“ Yet he was guilty in the opinion of the 
Moſlems, who atteſt the confeſſion of che 
aſſaſſins, that they were ſent by the king of 


England (Bohadin, p. 225.) 3 and his only de- 


ſence is an abſurd and palpable forgery (Hic. 


de PAcademie des Inſcriptions, tom. xvi. 
p. 155—163:), a pretended letter from the 


prince of the aſſaſſins, the Sheich, or old man 


of the mountain, who juſtified Richard, = 
aſſuming to himſelf the yore merit of the f 


mu r der, — * — 


ture | 


TAE ROMAN EMPIRE 


ture i Philip,. the king of England: led the cruſaders to the recovery 


of the ſea-coaſt ;/ and the cities of Cæſarea and Jaffa were added to 


che fragments of che kingdom of Luſignan. 


of eleven days. 
. the field with ſeventeen guards, without lowering his ſtandard, or 
ſuſpending the found of his brazen kettle-drum : he again rallied 
and renewed the charge ; and his preachers or heralds called aloud 
on the unitarians, manfully to ſtand up againſt the Chriſtian idola- 
ters. But the progreſs of theſe idolaters was irreſiſtible: : and it was 
only by demoliſhing the walls and buildings of Aſcalon, that the 
ſultan could prevent them from occupying an important fortreſs on 
the confines of Egypt. During a ſevere winter, the armies ſept; ; 


Log 
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A march of one hun- 0 
dred miles from Acre to Aſcalon, was a great and perpetual battle 
In the diſorder of his troops, Saladin remained on 


but in the ſpring, the Franks advanced within a day” s march of Je- 


ruſalem, under the leading ſtandard of the Engliſh king ; ; and his 


active ſpirit intercepted a convoy, or caravan, of ſeven thouſand camels. 
Saladin had fixed his ſtation in the holy city; but the city was 
ſtruck with conſternation and diſcord : he faſted ; he prayed ; he 
preached ; he offered to ſhare the dangers of the ſiege ; but his Ma- 
malukes, who remembered the fate of their companions at Acre, 


- preſſed the ſultan with loyal or ſeditious clamours, to reſerve his 


perſon and their courage for the future defence of the religion and 
empire. The Moſlems were delivered by the ſudden, or, as they 
deemed, the miraculous, retreat of the Chriſtians ” ; 
of Richard were blaſted POR the POO. or aw of his "gs 


- + IN the. 4itvels and. pious | Renal of a corner of the political curtain. CO: 
Saladin, as they are deſcribed by Bohadin 7 Bohadin , (p- 237-) and even Jeffrey de 


and the laurels 


Ip. 7-9. 235—=237.-), who himſelf ha- 
rangued the defenders of Jeruſalem; their 
fears were not unknown to the enemy (Jacob. 
à Vitriaco, I. i. c. 100. p. 1123. Viniſauf, 
* V. g. 50. p p- 399.) . 

0 Yet unleſs the ſultan, or an Ayoubite 
| print: remained in Jeruſalem, nec Curdi, 
Turcis, nec Turci eſſent obtemperaturi Cur- 
dis (Bohadin, p. 236.). 


* Vor. VI. 


Viniſauf (I. vi. c. 1-8. p. 403409. ) aſcribe 


the retreat to Richard himſelf; and Jacobus 
a Vitriaco obſerves, that in his impatience to 
depart, in alterum virum mutatus eſt (p.1123.). 
Yet Joinville, a French knight, accuſes the 


envy of Hugh duke of Burgundy, (p. 116.) 
without ſuppoſing, like Matthew Paris, that 
he was bribed by e 

He draws aſide 


* 


nions. 


| Saracens fled before his arms. The diſcovery of his weakneſs pro- 


His treaty 
and depart- 
ure, 

A. D. 1192, 
* 


with ſome merchant veſſels, and leaped foremoſt on the beach; the 


with an e a — 8 5 
*,unworthy to view, the ſepulchre of Chriſt! After his return 
re, on the news. that Jaffa was ſurpriſed by the ſultan, — 


caſtle was .relieved by his preſence ; and ſixty thouſand Turks and 


voked them to return in the morning; and they found him care 


leſsly encamped before the gates with only ſeventeen. knights and 


three hundred archers. Without counting their numbers, he ſuſ⸗ 
tained their charge; and we learn from the evidence of his enemies, 


that the king of England, graſping his lance, rode furiouſly along 


their front, from the right to the left wing, without meeting an ad- 


verſary who dared to encounter his career Am 1 writing "the 
hiſtory of Orlando or Amadis ? | 


During theſe hoſtilities, a languid 3 1 cy "9 pe- 
tween the Franks and Moflems, was ſtarted, and continued, and 
broken, and again reſumed, and again broken. Some acts of royal 
courtely, the gift of ſnow and fruit, the exchange of Norway bawks 
and Arabian horſes, ſoftened the aſperity of religious War: from the 


| vicifſitade of ſucceſs, the monarchs might, learn to to ſuſpect that 


Heaven was neuter in the quarrel; nor, after the trial of each other, 


could either hope for a deciſive victory . The health both = 
Richard and Saladin appeared to be in a declining ſtate; 3 and they 


Þ.- The 3 to Aſcalon, Jerofalem, clared his intention of returning with new 
and Jaffa, are related by Bohadin (p 184— armies to the conqueſt of the Holy Land.; 


249.) and Abulfeda (p. 51, 52.). The and Saladin anſwered the menace with ail 


author of the Itinerary,.or the monk of St. Al- compliment (Viniſavf, I. vi. c. 28. p. 423.) 
ban's, cannot exaggerate the Cadhi's account The moſt copious and original, account 
of the proweſs of Richard (Viniſauf, I. vi. of this holy war, is Galfridi à Viniſauf Tti- 
c. 1424. p. 412—421. Hiſt, Major, p. 137 -nerarium Regis Anglorum Richardi et-alio- 
—143.); and on the whole of this war, there rum in Terram Hieroſolymorum, in fix books, 


is a marvellous agreement between the Chriſ- publiſhed i in the ii“ volume of Gale's 30 


tian and Mahometan writers, who mutually tores Hiſt. Anglicanæ (p. 24429.) Roger 
praiſe the virtues of their enemies, Hoveden and Matthew Paris afford likewiſe 

79 See the progreſs of negociation and many. valuable materials; and: the former 
hoſtility in Bohadin (p. 207—260.), who was deſcribes, with accuracy, the diſcipline and 
himſelf an actor in the treaty, Richard de. navigation of the Engliſh fleet. 


reſpectively 


who were the inſtruments, of his martial zeal. The firſt demands 
| of the king * Bache were the reſtitution ob Janice. Falefiing, | 


Ob ROMAN EM Fun 


relpettively ſuffered the evils of diſtant and- domeſtic warſüre: Plan- © "T's = 


tagenet was impatient. to puniſh a perfidious rival who: had invaded won 


Normandy in his abſence; and the indefatigable ſultan was ſubdued 
by the cries of the people, who was the victim, and of the ſoldiers, 


brother. Te would — their pang in. the pious labour, rather 
than return to Europe with ignominy and remorſe. But the con- 
ſcience of Saladin refuſed, without ſome wel ighty compenſation, to 


#5 34 © '*#:. þ 


ferted, with Cl mne. his religious and civil; claim to the ſa- 


vereignty of Paleſtine; deſcanted on the importance and ſanctity 


of Jerufalem ; and rejected all terms of the eſtabliſhment, or par- 
tition, of the Latins. The marriage which Richard propoſed, of 
his ſiſter with the ſultan's brother, was defeated by the difference of 
faith: the princeſs abhorred the embraces of a Turk; and Adel, or 
Saphadi in, would not eaſily renounce a plurality of wives. A per- 


ſonal interview was declined by Saladin, who alleged their mutual : 


ignorance of each other's language; ; and the negociation was ma- 
naged with much art and delay by their interpreters and envoys. 


The final agreement was equally diſapproved by the zealots of both 


parties, by the Roman Pontiff and the caliph of Bagdad. It was 
ſtipulated that Jeruſalem and the holy ſepulchre ſhould be open, 
without tribute or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the Latin Chriſ- 


tians ; that, after the demolition of Aſcalon, they ſhould incluſively | 
poſſeſs the ſea- coaſt from Jaffa to Tyre; that the count of Tripoli 


and the prince of Antioch ſhould be compriſed in the truce; and 
that, during three years and three months, all hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe. 
The principal chiefs of the two armies ſwore to the obſervance of 
the treaty ;. but the monarchs. were ſatisfied with giving their word 
and their right-hand ; and the royal majeſty was excuſed from an 
oath, which al as: impli ies ſome ſuſpicion of falſehood and diſho- 

3 nour. 


9 6H Zu p. ubuf. : Rithard* barkel for! Wade to o ſeek a ah en Tat 

bi: | — a premature grave; and the ſpace of a few months concluded the 

Nl Henk of Sa- life and glories of Saladin. The Orientals deſcribe” his edifying | 
1 A. P. 1193, death, which happened at Damaſcus; but they ſeem ignorant of tlie : 
4 9 equal diſtribution of his alms among the three religions, or of the | 
Wi diſplay, of a ſhroud, inſtead of a ſtandard, ro admoniſh the Eaſt of i 
| ; the inſtability of human greatneſs. The unity of empire was diſ- | 


ſolved by his death; his ſons were oppreſſed by the ſtronger arm of 
their uncle Saphadin ; ; the hoſtile intereſts of the ſultans of Egypt, 
- Damaſcus, and Aleppo“, were again revived ; ; and: the Franks or 

Latins ſtood, and breathed, and TO in their e e the 
| Syrian coaſt. £ | 

loeccnc Hl. nobleſt monument of a conqueror? 8 fame, and of the terror 

„ which he inſpired, is the Saladine tenth, a general tax, which was 

TY impoſed on the laity, and even the clergy, of the Latin church for 
the ſervice of the holy war. . The practice was too lucrative to ex- 
pire with the occaſion; and this tribute became the foundation of 
all the tithes and tenths on eccleſiaſtical benefices, which have been 
granted by the Roman pontiffs to Catholic ſovereigns, or reſerved 
for the immediate uſe of the apoſtolic fee”, This pecuniary emo- 
lument muſt have tended to encreaſe the intereſt of the popes in the 
recovery of Paleſtine; after the death of Saladin they preached the 
cruſade, by their epiſtles, their legates, and their miſſionaries; and A 

'N "i the accompliſhment. of the pious work might have been expected = 

_ | from the zeal and talents. of Innocent the third“ a | Under that 3 
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*: Even Vertot (tom. i. p. 251.) adopts 
the fooliſh notion of the indifference of Sa- 
ladin, who profeſſed the Koran with his laſt 
breath. 


'32 See the ſucceſſion of the Ayoubites, i in 


Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 277, &c.), and 


the tables of M. de Guignes, VArt de Verifier 


les Dates, and the Bibliotheque Orientale. 
*2 Thomaſlin(Diſciplinedel'Egliſe, tom. iii. 


p- 311—374.) [has copioully treated of PR 


origin, abuſes, and reſtrictions of theſe zenths. 
A theory was ſtarted, but not purſued, that 
they were rightfully due to the pope, a tenth 


of the Levites' tenth to the high. prieſt (Sel- 


den on Tithes; ſee his Works, vol. ni, p. ii. 


p-. 1083. ). 


2e ee the Geſta [npocent tit Ir. in Maraols, | 


Script, Rer. Ital. (tom. iii. i. p. i. p. 486568. 
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young and ambitious t * acbsſlbps of * Atain 
full meridian of their greatneſs; and in a reign of eighteet — ; 
he exerciſed a deſpotic command over the emperors . W | , 
whom he raiſed and depoſed; over the nations, whom an interdict „„ 4 
of months or years deprived, for the offence of their rulers, of the 
exerciſe of Chriſtian worthip: - In the council of the Lateran he 
acted as the eccleſiaſtical, almoſt as the temporal, ſovereign of the 
Eaft and Weſt. It was at the feet of his legate that John of England 
ſurrendered his crown; and Innocent may boaſt of the two moſt | 4 
fignal triumphs over ſenſe and humanity, the eſtabliſhment of tran- | 
ſubſtantiation, and the origin of the inquiſition. At his voice, two 
cruſades, the fourth and the fifth, were undertaken ; but, except a 
king of Hungary, the princes of the ſecond order were at the head 
of the pilgrims; the forces were inadequate to the deſign; nor did 
the effects correſpond with the hopes and wiſhes of the pope and 
the people. The fourth cruſade was diverted from Syria to Con- The erty | 
ſtantinople; and the conqueſt of the Greek or Roman empire by A. D. 1203. 
the Latins will form the proper and important ſubject of the next 5 
chapter. In the fifth *, ” . two hundred thouſand Franks were landed 1 \ar4-Y 
at the eaſtern mouth of the Nile. They: reaſonably hoped that Pa- 
leſtine muſt be ſubdued in Egypt, the ſeat and ſtorehouſe of the 
| ſultan; and, after a ſiege of ſixteen months, the Moſlems deplored 
the loſs of Damietta. But the Chriſtian army was ruined by the 
pride and inſolence of the legate Pelagius, who, in the pope's name, 
aſſumed the character of general: the ſickly Franks were encompaſſed 
by. the waters of the Nile and the Oriental forces; and it was by the 
evacuation of Damietta that they obtained a ſafe retreat, ſome con- 
ceſſions for the Fe and the tardy reſtitution of the doubtful 
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55 See No yeh 8 a the due of Fidel. 1 5 I. iii. p. xi. c. 4—9.), a Up 7 
Damietta, i in Jacobus a Vitriaco (I. ui. p. 1125 gent compiler ; and of the Arabians, Abul- 
1149. in the Geſta Dei of Bongarſius), an pharagius (Dynaſt. p. 294.), and the Ex- 
eye-witneſs, Bernard Theſaurarius (in Script. tracts at the end of e bes 533. 537 3 
Muratori, tom. vii. p. 825846. c. 190— 540. 547» &c.). 
207+ 05 a contemporary, and Senutu⸗ (Secreta | 
relie 
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theſe meritorious ſervices, tis eotadlibinh right he 
at home the 4 Giritmal indulgence, and a larger meaſure of tem- 
Doral den and even the popes, in their zeal apainft a demenic 
1 8 enemy, were ſometimes tempted to forget the diſtreſs of their Syrian 
N Wen From che laſt age of the cruſades they derived the de- 
5 KCiuaſional command of an army and revenue; and ſome deep rea- 
ſoners have ſuſpected that the whole enterpriſe, from the firſt tynod of 
Placentia, was contrived and executed by the policy of Rome. The 
ſuſpicion i is not founded, either in nature or in fact. The ſucceſſors 
of St. Peter appear to have followed, rather than guided, the impulſe 
of manners and prejudice ; without much foreſight of the ſeaſons, or 
cultivation of the ſoil, they gathered the ripe and ſpontaneous fruits 
of the ſuperſtition of the times: They gathered theſe fruits without 
toil or perſonal danger: in the council of the Lateran, Innocent the 
third declared an ambiguous reſolution of animating the eruſaders by 
his example; but the pilot of the ſacred veſſel could not abandon 
the helm; nor Was Paleſtine ever bleſſed with the Oe" of 
a Roman pontiff 3 1 
The emperor The perſons, thi 1 1 and e of the: e were 2 
1 17 ha the immediate protection of the popes; and theſe ſpiritual patrons 
A. D. 1228. ſoon claimed the prerogative of directing their operations, and en- 
forcing, by commands and cenſures, the accompliſhment of their 
vow. Frederic the ſecond 5 the e of Barbaroſſa, was ſuo- 
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2 To thoſe ho took the croſs againft 
| Mainfroy, the pope (A. D. 1255) granted 
pleniſſimam peccatorum remiſſionem. Fi- 
deles mirabantur quod tantum eis promit- p 

teret pro ſanguine Chriſtianorum effundendo 

quantum pro cruore infidelium aliquando 

Keb Paris, p. 785. ). A high flight 


for * reaſon of the xiiim centur. 
- 37 This ſimple idea is agreeable to the 
good ſenſe of Moſheim (Inftitut, Hiſt. Ecclef. 

332.) and the fine philoſophy of Hume 
(lt of England, vol. i. p. 330.) 


The original materials for the cruſade 


of * II. may be drawn from Richard 
de 
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nocent the third, he aſſumed promiſe 
peated at his royal and imperial coronations; and * arriage ' | 
the heireſs of Jeruſalem for ever bound him to defend the _ 

of his ſon Conrad. But as Frederic advanced in age and authority, 
he rep ented of the raſh engagements. of his youth: his liberal ante 
and knowledge taught him to .Aeſpils the phantoms of ſuperſtitic 
and the crowns of Afia : he no longer entertained the ſame reve- 
rence for the ſucceſſors of ane and his ambition was occupied 
by the reſtoration of the Italian monarchy from Sicily to the Alps. 


But the ſucceſs of this project would have redueed the popes to- 


their primitive ſimplicity; ; and, after the delays and excuſes of 
twelve, years, they urged the emperor, with intreaties and threats, 


wt fix the time and place of his departure for Paleſtine. In the har- 


bours of Sicily and Apulia, he prepared a fleet of one hundred gal- 
lies, and of one hundred veſfels, that were framed to tranſport and 
land two thouſand five hundred knights, with their horſes and at- 


tendants ; ; his vaſſals of Naples and Germany formed a powerful 


army; and the number of Engliſh cruſaders was magnified to fixty 
thouſand by the report of fame. But the inevitable, or affected, 
flowneſs of theſe mighty preparations, conſumed the ſtrength and 


proviſions of the more indigent pilgrims ; the multitude: was thinned 


by ſickneſs and deſertion, and the ſultry ſummer of Calabria antici- 
pated the miſchiefs of a Syrian campaign. At length the emperor 
hoiſted fail at Brunduſium, with a fleet and army of forty thouſand: 
men; but he kept the ſea no more than three days; and his haſty 
retreat, which was aſcribed by his friends to a grievous indiſpoſition, 
was accuſed by his enemies a8 a voluntary and obſtinate diſobedi- 


de St. Germano (in Muratori, Script. 383 Eccleſ. tom. xvi.), Vertot (Chevaliers de 
Ital. tom. vii. p. 10021013.) and Mat- Malthe, tom. i. 1, ni.) Giennone (Iſtoria 
thew Paris (p. 286. 291. 300. 302. 304.) . Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. 1. xvi.), and Mu- 

EL... moſt rational moderns are, Fleury (Hiſt, ratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. x.). ; 
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ceſſixely the pupil, the enemy, and de iin, a abs chnch. » © nA p. 
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© Ky A P. ence. — his vow, wWas Froderio: akin uni 


Gregory the ninth; for preſuming, the next year; to acc \iolifls 
his vow, n. again excommunicated by the ſame pope . While 
he ſerved 4 


£2 Þ | 


pardon for the injuries which he had ſuffered. The clergy and 


military orders of Paleſtine were previouſſy inſtructed to renounce 


his communion and diſpute his commands; and in his own Kking- 


dom, the emperor was forced to conſent that the orders of the camp 7 
ſhould be iſſued in the name of God and of the Chriſtian republic. 


Frederic entered Jeruſalem in triumph; ; and with his owh Hands 
| (for. no, prĩeſt would perform the office) he took the crown from — 
altar of the holy ſepulchre. But the patriareh caſt an interdict on 


the church which his preſence had profaned; and the knights of the 
hoſpital, and temple informed the, ſultan how eaſily he might be ſur- 


priſed and ſlain in his unguarded, viſit to the river Jordan. In ſuch | 
a ſtate of fanaticiſm and faction, victory was hopeleſs and defence 


was difficult; but the concluſion of an advantageous peace may be im- 
puted to the diſcord of the Mahometans and their perſonal eſteem 


for the character of Frederic. The enemy of the church is ac- 


cuſed of maintaining with the miſcreants an intereourſe of hoſ- 
pitality and friendſhip, unworthy of a Chriſtian; of deſpiſing the 
barrenneſs of the land; and of indulging a profane thought, that if 
Jehovah had ſeen the kingdom of Naples, he never would have fe- 
lected Paleſtine for the inheritance of his choſen people. Vet Frederic 


obtained from the ſultan the reſtitution of Jeruſalem, of Bethlem 


and Nazareth, of Tyre and Sidon: the Latins were allowed to in- 


habit and fortify the city ; ; an equal code of civil and religious free- 


dom was ratified for the ſectaries of Jeſus and thoſe of Mahomet; 
and, while the former worlhipped | at 8 holy ſepulchre, the latter f 


v9 Poor Muratori knows what to think, but knows not what to 17. 6 Chino gli 
<9, N ht 322. 5 


* ; might 


nder the banner of the croſs, a cruſade was preached 8 
againſt mti r - and after his return be was compelled to 


ob HE ROMAN: EMPIRE: 


= düght pray and preach in the moſch of the. .temple”,. 4 
whence the prophet undertook his nocturnal journey to heaven. 
The clergy 
Moſlems we 


reſtored, the monaſteries were repleniſhed ; and, in the ſpace of 
fifteen : Years, the Latins of Jeruſalem exceeded the number of fix 
thouſand. This peace and proſperity, for which- they were ungrate- 
y | ful ; to their l benefactor, by Was term inated by the ; irruption of | the 


the Moguls, thoſe ſhepherds of the Caſpian rolled headlong on Syria; 
and Damaſcus, was inſufficient to ſtem the violence of the torrent. 


into captivity; the military orders were almoſt exterminated in a 
ſingle battle; and in the pillage of the city, in the profanation of 


diſcipline of the Turks and Saracens.” 

Of the ſeven cruſades, the two laſt were undertaken ity Louis the 
ninth, king of France; who loſt his liberty in Egypt, and his life on 
che coaſt of Africa. Twenty-eight years after his death, he was ca- 
nonized at Rome; and ſixty- five miracles were readily found, and 
ſolemnly atteſted, to juſtify the claim of the royal faint *, The 
voice of hiſtory renders a more honourable teſtimony, that he united 


Louis was s the father of his people, the friend of his neighbours, and 


r JET a confounded 62 (p- 406 547. » 14 by Joanne: Nangis, 
holy ſepulchre, and their wilful error has 528. 530.). 


deceived both Vertot and Muratori. \ 9? Read, if you can, a life and miracles 
„ The irruption of the Carizmians, or of St. Louis, by the confeſſor of queen Mar- 


ſtrange and ſavage hords of Carizmians*, Flying from the arms of 


nd the union of the Franks with the ſultans of Aleppo, Hems, 


the holy ſepulchre, the Latins confeſs and _ the wc f and 


moſch or church of the temple with the and the Arabians (p. e 112. 191, * 


Coraſmins, is related by Matthew Paris garet (p. 291-523. Joinville, du Louvre). 


0 5 AP, 


deplored: this ſcandalous toleration; and che weaker 
ere gtadually expelled; but every rational object of the 5 
coruſades was accompliſhed without bloodſhed; the churches were 


Invaſion of 
the Cariz- 


mians, 


A. D. 1243. 


Whatever ſtood againſt them, was cut off by the ſword, or dragged - 


St. Louis, 
and the ſixth 
cruſade, 

A. D. 


[245 1254. 


the virtues of a king, an hero, and a man ; that his martial ſpirit . 
was tempered by the love of private and public juſtice ; and that. 
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THE DECLINE: AND: PALL 


© wi P. the an of the infidels. Superſtition dloneyh in all the, extent of 7 
wer baleful influence *, corrupted his underſtanding and his he 

hies {devotion ſtooped to admire and imitate the begging friars of 
Francis and Dominic; he purſued with blind and cruel zeal the fs 
enemies of the faith; and the beſt of kings twice deſcended from 


* 
ö 5 | 


his throne to ſeek the adventures. of a ſpiritual knight-errant. A 


monkiſh hiſtorian would have been content to applaud. the moſt a 
deſpicable part of his character; but the noble and gallant Joinville“ „ 


who ſhared the friendſhip and captivity of Louis, has traced with 


the pencil of nature the free portrait of his virtues as well as of his 
failings. From this intimate knowledge, we may learn to ſuſpect 
the political views of depreſſing their great yaſlals, which are ſo 
often imputed to the royal authors of the cruſades. Above all che 
princes of the middle ages, Louis the ninth ſucceſsfully laboured to 
reſtore the prerogatives of the crown; but it was at home, and not 
in the Eaſt, that he acquired for himſelf and his poſterity ; z. his vow 
was the reſult of enthuſiaſm and ſickneſs; and if he were the pro- 


4 


moter, he was likewiſe the victim, of this holy madneſs. 1 


1's 2 


1 truſt a own n confeſſion, 2 as it is reported by Oriental vanity, 
he diſembarked nine thouſand five hundred horſe, and one hundred 


and thirty thouſand ſhot, who performed their pilgrimage. unde er the 


ſhadow of his pra 


For the 


invaſion of Egypt, France was exhauſted of her troops and trea- 
5 ; he covered the ſea of une with eighteen hundred fails: 3 the 


\ 92 He believed all that mother church 
taught (Joinville, p. 10.), but he cautioned 


Joinville againſt diſputing with infidels. 
„ L'omme lay (ſaid he in his old language) 


quand il ot medirede la loy Creſtienne, ne 


«© doit pas deffendre la loy Creſtienne ne mais 


«© que de l'eſpẽe, dequoi il doit donner parmi 
le ventre dedens, tant comme elle * peut 
44 e pc 193-6 


I have two editions of Joiville, the one 


(Paris, 1668) moſt valuable for the obſerva · 


tions of Ducange; the other (Paris au Lou- 

vre, 1761) moſt precious for the pure and 
authentic text, a MS. of which has been re- 
"cently diſcovered. The laſt editor proves, 


that the hiſtory of St. Louis was finiſhed A. D. 
1309, without explaining, or even admiring, 


the age of the author, which muſt have ex- 


ceeded ninety years (Preface, p. xi. 8 


tions de Ducange, p. 17.) . | 
83 a 32. Arabic ana. p „ 


In 
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leaped foremoſt on the beach; 


. which had coſt his predeceſſors a ſiege of ſixteen months, was aban- 
: doned on the firſt aſſault by the trembling Moſlems. But Damietta 
| was the firſt and the laſt of his conqueſts ; ; and in the fifth and fixth - 


ductive of ſimilar calamities“ 
- duced into the camp the ſeeds of an epidemica] diſeaſe, the Franks 
advanced from the ſea-coaft towards the capital of Egypt, and 
| ſtrove to ſurmount the unſeaſonable inundation. of the Nite, which 
oppoſed. their progreſs. Under the eye of their intrepid monarch, 
| the barons and knights of France diſplayed their invincible contempt 
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mplete mom is .oriflamme waving bettet him, Louis 
and the ſtrong city of Damietta, 


cruſades, the ſame cauſes, almoſt on the ſame ground, were pro- 
Aſter a ruinous delay, which intro- 


of danger and diſcipline: his brother, the count of Artois, ſtormed 
with inconſiderate valour the town of Maſſoura; - and the carrier 


| pigeons. announced to the inhabitants of Cairo, ths all was loſt. 
But a ſoldier, who afterwards uſurped the ſceptre, rallied the flying 
troops: the main body of the Chriſtians was far behind their van- 
guard ; and Artois was overpowered and flain. A ſhower of Greek 


fire was inceſſantly poured on the invaders ; the Nile was com- 


manded by the Egyptian gallies, the open country by the Arabs; 
all proviſions were intercepted; 
and famine; and about the ſame time a retreat was found to be ne- 
cellary and En e The Oriental writers confeſs, that Louis 


each day aggravated the ſickneſs 


might have eſcaped, if he would have deſerted his ſubjects: he was 
made priſoner, with the greateſt part of his nobles; all who could 


not redeem their lives by ſervice or ranſom, were inhumanly maſ- 
ſacred; 
Chriſtian heads oi 


and the walls of Cairo were decorated with a circle of 
The king of France was loaded with chains; 


— but 


s The laſt editors have enriched their name of Redefrans. Marche Paris (p. 683, 


Joinville with large and curious extracts from 684.) bas deſcribed. the rival folly. of the 
the Arabic hiſtorians,  Macrizi, Abulfeda, French and Engliſh who fought, and fell at 


c. See likewiſe Abulpharagius (Dypaſt. Maſſoura. 


p. 322—325+), who calls him by the corrupt #® en, in his agreeable Lettres ſur 
3000 I Egypte, 


* 1 2 + iþ 


enar 
LIX. 


He Likes. 
Damietta, 
A. D. 1249 · 


His ie 
in Egypt, 


European chivalry : they triumphed by the arms of their ſlaves or x 
Mamalukes, the hardy natives of Tartary, Who at a tender age had 
been purchaſed of the Syrian merchants, and were educated i in the © 
camp and palace of the ſultan. But Egypt ſoon afforded a new ex- 
ample of the danger of prætorian bands ; and the rage of theſe fe- 


3 s | | X 


Fs 


THE DECLINE AND- "FALL 


1 i generous victor, a great grandſon of the brother o&f Saladin, 


ſent a robe gf honour to his royal captive; and his deliverance, with 
that of his ſoldiers, was obtained. by. the reſtitution of Damietta * % 


and the payment of four hundred thouſand pieces of gold. In 2 
ſoft and luxurious climate, the degenerate children of the companions 
of Noureddin and Saladin were incapable of reſiſting the flower of 


 rocious animals, who had been let 
voked to devour their benefactor. : 


looſe on the ſtrangers, was pro- 


In the pride of conqueſt, Touran 


Shaw, the laſt of his race, was murdered by his Mamalukes; ; and the 
moſt daring. of the aſſaſſins entered the chamber of the captive king, 
with drawn ſeymetars, and their hands imbrued in the blood of their 
ſultan. The firnineſs of Louis commanded their refpe&”; their 


_ avarice prevailed over cruelty and zeal ; the treaty was accompliſhed ; 


8 and the king of France, with the relics of his army, Was permitted 


to embark for Paleſtine. He waſted four years within the walls of 2 
| Acre, unable to viſit Jeruſalem, and unwilling to return. without 


glory to his native country. 


The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after — ES years of 


— 


wiſdom and repoſe, to undertake the ſeventh and laſt of the cruſades. 


PEgypte, has- given a deſcription of Damietta 
(tom. i. lettre xxiii. p. 274—290.), and a 
narrative of the u e of St. Ea (xxv. 


P. 306350. ). 


For the n of St. W a million 
of byzants was aſked and granted; but 
the ſultan's generoſity reduced that ſum to 
800,000 byzants, which are valued by Join- 
ville at 400,000 French livres of his own 
time, and expreſſed by Matthew Paris by 
100,000 marks of filver D ucange, Dilferta- 
ton xx. ſur Joinville). 


6 


1 


99 The idea of this: emirs to chuſe Louis 


for their ſultan, is ſeriouſly atteſted by Join- 


ville (p. 77, 78.), and does not appear to me 
ſo abſurd as to M. de Voltaire (Hiſt. Gene- 


rale, tom. ii. p. 386, 387.). The Mama- 
lukes themſelves were ſtrangers, rebels, 
and equals; they had felt his valour, they 
hoped his converſion; and ſuch a motion, 
which was not ſeconded, might be made, 


perhaps by a ſecret Chriſtian, i in their tumult- 
uous aſſembly. 


His 


© 1a 


v 3 7 , N 1 
d x nd 4A 7 ; Roar? 


His: a8 80 vious, reſtored; his kingdom was enlarged new ge © C 3 5 P. 


at che head of ſix thouſand horſe and thirty thouſand foot, Thie loſs 


their voyage to the Holy Land. Inſtead of a proſelyte, he found a 


that which condems the natives of a country to perpetual ſervitude, 


ter of their liberties, the treaty of Selim the firſt with the republic 


of the Louvre edition of Joinville. 
01 VPoltaire, 


or TEE ROMA EMPIRE Bl RED wp. 


ration of warriors: had ariſen, and he embarked with freflv confidence 


of Antioch had provoked the enterpriſe: a wild hope of baptiſing the 
king of Tunis, tempted him to ſteer for the African coaſt; and tlie 
report of an immenſe treaſure reconciled his troops to the delay of 


His death be- 
fore Tunis, 

in the ſeventh 
cruſade, 

A. D. 1270, 
Auguſt 25. 


ſiege; the French panted and died on the burning ſands; St. Louis 
expired in his tent; and no ſooner Had he cloſed. his eyes, than his 
ſon and ſucceſſor gave the ſignal of the retreat. It is thus,” 

ſays a lively writer, that a Chriſtian king died 1 near - the ruins of 


7% Carthage, waging \ war agaim the ſectaries of Mahomet, in a land 
de to which Dido had introduced the deities of Syria „ 


9 


. more unjuſt and abſurd conſtitution cannot be deviſed, than This Komen. 


lukes of 
Egypt, 


under the arbitrary dominion of ftrangers and ſlaves. Vet ſuch has Nl. «ty ol 
been the ſtate of Egypt above five hundred years. The moſt illuſ- 

trious ſultans of the Baharite and Borgite dynaſties „ were them- 
ſelves promoted from the Tartar and Circaſſian bands; and the four- 
and-twenty beys or military chiefs, have ever been ſucceeded, not 


by their ſons, but by their ſervants. - They produce the great char- 


and the Othman emperor ſell be from Egypt a light SES. 


100 See the as in the Anzets of 
St. Louis, by William de Nangis, p. 270— 
287. and the Arabic Extracts, p. 545. 585. 


the xyt> century, by the ſame M. de Guignes 
(tom. iv. p. 110—328.). 
103 Sayary, Lettres ſur Egypte, tom. it. 
lettre xv. p. 189—20c8. I much queſtion the 
authenticity of this copy; yet it is true; that 
ſultan. Selim concluded a treaty with the 


| Hiſt. Hermle, tom. ii. 
P. 391. 


40 The chronology of the two * 
of Mamalukes, the Baharites, Turks or 
'Fartars of Kipzak, and the Borgites, Cir- 


caſſians, is given by Pocock (Prolegom. ad 


Abulpharag. p. 6—31.) and de . Guignes 
(tom. i. p. 264—270.) ; their hiſtory from 
Abulfeda, Macrizi, &c, to the beginning of 


Circaſſians or Mamalukes, of Egypt, and 


left them in poſſeſſion of arms, riches, and 
power. See a new Abregẽ de PHiſtoire Ot- 
tomane, compoſed i in Egypt, andi tranſlated 
by M. Pigeon (iom. i. p. 55—38.. Paris, 


1781), a curious; unhbsstie, and national 
hiſtory. 
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tapine and bloodſhed ***: but their throne, however ſhaken; repoſe 
on the two pillars of diſcipline and valour; their ſway extended 
over Egypt, Nubia, Arabia, and Syria; their Mamalukes were mul- 
tiplied from eight hundred to twenty-five thouſand horſe; and their 
numbers were enereaſed by a provincial militia of one hundred and 
ſeyen thouſand foot, and the occaſional aid of ſixty-ſix thouſand 
Arabs . Princes of ſuch power and ſpirit could not long endure. on 
their coaſt an hoſtile and independent nation; and if the ruin of 
the Franks Was poſtponed about forty years, they were indebted to 
the cares of an unſettled reign, to the invaſion of the Mogols, and 
to the occaſional aid of ſome warlike pilgrims. Among theſe, the 
Engliſh reader will obſerve. the name of our firſt Edward, who 


GH A p. bee «& tribute and ſubjection. With ſome breathing intervals. 


1s THE: DEC: INE AND! BAL * 


peace and order, the two dynaſties are marked a8 4 period of 


aſſumed the croſs in the lifetime of bis father Henry. At the head 


Loſs of An- 
tioch, 

A. D. 1268, 
June 12. 


of a thouſand ſoldiers, the future conqueror of Wales and Scotland 
delivered Acre from a ſiege; marched as far as Nazareth with an 
army of nine thouſand men; emulated the fame of his uncle Richard; 3 


extorted, by his valour, a ten years truce; and ace with a dan- 
gerous wound, from the dagger of a fanatic 4% N. Antioch 107 


whoſe ſituation had been leſs expoſed to the calamities of the holy b 


war, was finally occupied and ruined by Bondocdar, or Bibars, ſultan of 


Egypt and Syria; the Latin principality was extinguiſhed ; and the 
firſt ſeat of the > Chriſtian name was diſpeopled by the laughter of 


700 81 totum x quo dd oecuparunt tem- 
pus reſpiciar, preſertim quod fini propius, 


reperies illud bellis, pugnis, injurlis, ac rapinis 


refertum (Al jadnabi, apud Pocock, p. 31.). 


Guignes, tom. iv. p. 208 — 210.) 
20 They are now reduced to 8500: bot 
the expence of each Mamaluke may be 
rated at 100 louis; and Egypt groans under 
th&@avarice and inſolence of theſe ſtrangers 
{Voyages de Volney, tom. i. p. ann 


11 


195 See Carte's Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. 
p. 165—175. and his original authors, Thomas : 
Wikes and Walter Hemingford (I. iii, c. 34, 


35.), in Gale's Collection (tom. ii. p- 97. 
The reign of Mohammed (A. D. 1311 


1341) affords) an happy exception {8 


589—59 2). They are both ignorant of 
"Fe princeſs Eleanor's piety in ſucking the 


| poiſoned wound, and ins her be * 


the riſk of her own life. 


107 Sanutus, Secret, Fidelium re 11 iii. 


p. xii. 6. 9. and de Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, 


tom. iv. p. 143. from the Arabie hiſtorians. 


ſeventeen, 
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nte © and the captivity. of one | kindred; thouſatid of he 
Fee, The maritime towns of Laodicea, Gabala, Tripoli, 1 


tus, Sidon, Tyre, and Jaffa, and the ſtronger caſtles of the Hoſpi- 


talers and Templars, ſucceſſively fell; and the whole exiſtence of 
the Franks was confined to the city and colony of St. John of Acre, 
which is ſometimes deſcribed by the n claſſic title of Ptolemais. 
After the loſs of Jeruſalem, Acre; which i is diſtant about ſeventy 
pon became the . metropolis of the Latin Chriſtians, and was 
adorned with ſtrong and ſtately buildings, with aqueducts, an ar- 


tificial port, and a double wall. The population was encreaſed by 
the inceſſant ſtreams of pilgrims and fugitives: in the pauſes of 
hoſtility, the trade of the Eaſt and Weſt was attracted to this con- 
venient ſtation ; and the market .could offer the produce of every 
elime and the interpreters of every tongue. But in this conflux of 
nations, every vice was propagated and practiſed: of all the diſ- 
eiples of Jeſus and Mahomęt, the male and female inhabitants of 


Acre were eſteemed the moſt corrupt; nor could the abuſe- of reli- 


gion be corrected by the diſcipline of law. The city had many 
ſovereigns, and no government. The kings of Jeruſalem and Cy- 


prus, of the houſe of Luſignan, the princes of Antioch, the counts 
of Tripoli and Sidon, the great maſters of the hoſpital, the temple, 


and the Teutonic order, the republics of Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, 


the pope's legate, the kings of France and England, aſſumed an in- 
dependent command: ſeventeen tribunals exerciſed the power of life 
and death; every criminal was protected in the adjacent quarter; 
and the perpetual jealouſy of the nations often burſt forth in. acts of 


violence and blood. Some adventurers, who diſgraced the enſign of 

dhe croſs, compenſated their want af pay by the plunder of the Ma- 
hometan villages: nineteen Syrian merchants, who traded under the 

public faith, were deſpoiled and hanged by the Chriſtians b and the i 


198 The ae of Acre is repreſented in all Scriptores Rerum Halcoram, tom. xiii. b. 337 


the chronicles of the times, and moſt accurately 338. 
in John Villani, 1. vii. c. 144. in Muratori, 5 
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The loſs of 
Acre and the 


Holy Land, 
A. D. 1291, 
May 18. 


royal hiſtorian Abulfeda, who ſerved with the troops of Haniah; 


was himſelf a ſpectator of the holy war. Whatever might be the 


- THE 101 LE) AND! FALK. 5 19 5 
- denial of galskadlies 1] , £ 


ed the arms of the ſultan Khal | 159 


marched againſt, Acre, at the head of fixty thouſand: horſe and one 
hundred and forty. thouſand foot : his train of artillery (if I may 


uſe the word) was numerous and weighty; the ſeparate timbers of 
a ſingle engine. were tranſported in one hundred waggons; and the 


vices of the Franks, their courage was rekindled by enthuſiaſm and 


deſpair; but they were torn by the diſcord of ſeventeen chiefs, and 


overwhelmed on all ſides by the powers of the ſultan. After a ſiege 
of thirty-three days, the double wall was forced by the Moflems ; ; 


the principal tower yielded to their engines ; ; the Mamalukes made a 


general aſſault; the city was ſtormed and death or ſlavery was the 


Tot of ſixty thouſand Chriſtians. | The convent, or rather fortreſs, of 
the Templars reſiſted three days longer; but the great maſter was 


pierced with an arrow; and, of five hundred knights, only ten were 


left alive, leſs happy than the victims of the ſword, if they lived to 


Auffer on a ſcaffold in the unjuſt and cruel proſcription of the whole 
order. The King of Jeruſalem, the patriarch, and the great maſter 
of the hoſpital, effected their-retreat to the ſhore ; but the ſea was 
rough ; the veſſels were inſufficient ; and great numbers of the fugi- 


| tives were drowned before they ati reach the iſle of Cyprus, which 


might comfort Luſignan for the loſs of Paleſtine. By the command 
of the ſultan, the churches and fortifications of the Latin cities were 
demoliſhed : a motive of avarice or fear ſtill opened the holy ſe- 


pulchre to ſome devout and defenceleſs pilgrims; and a mournful 


and ſolitary filence prevailed along 105 coaſt which had fo long re- 
ſounded with the WORLD" 8 DEBATE | 


i x09 See the final expulſion of the 8 . Macrizi, &c. in de Guignes, tom. iv. p. 162. 


Sanutus, 1. itt, P · xii. c. 1 1—22. Abulfeda, 164. and Vertot, tom. i. |. iii. p- 407—428, 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 2 


CHAP. IX. 


Gebiß of the Greeks pl: du of aa 

| ' nople.—Revolt of the Bulgarians, —1 [aac Angelus de- 

throned by his Brother Alexius —Origin of the Fourth 

Cruſade. —Alliance of the French and Venetians with 

tribe Son of Iſaac. — Their naval Expedition 70 Con ſtan- 

1 tinople.—The 70 * and mn Congueſt of the City 
» the Latins. 


HE Wan of che Weſtern empire by Chizanamue, was C HAP. 
ſpeedily followed by the ſeparation of the Greek and Latin oy 
churches* A religious and national animoſity ſtill divides the two IP Greeks, 
largeſt communions of the Chriſtian world ; and the ſchiſm of Con 
ſtantinople, by alienating her moſt. uſeful allies and provoking her 
moſt dangerous enemies, has precipitated the decline and fall of - 0 
the Roman empire in the Eaft, 
In the courſe of the preſent hiſtory, the averſion of the Geke for Their aver... 
the Latins has been often viſible and conſpicuous. It was originally 1 
derived from the diſdain of ſervitude, inflamed, after the time of 
Conſtantine, by the pride of equality or dominion; and finally ex- 
aſperated by the preference which their rebellious ſubjects had given 
; to the alliance of the Franks. In every age, the Greeks were proud £248 . 
of their ſuperiority in profane and religious knowledge: they had 
firſt received the light of Chriſtianity ; they had pronounced the de- 


crees of the ſeven general councils : they alone poſſeſſed the language 


* 


| . In the lacrallive centuries, from the ixch artet: the fliogue (laſtitut. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
to the xviii'®, Moſheim traces the ſchiſm of p. 277 .), Leo III. p. 303. Photius, p. 30, 
the Greeks, with learning, clearneſs, and im- 308. Michael Cerularius, p..370, 371, &c. 


LX. 


Proceſlion of 
the Holy 
Ghoſt, 


EE DECLINE AND "FALE 


. of ſcripture and philoſophy ; nor mould the Barbarians, immerſed f 
in the darkneſs of the Weſt *, preſume to argue on the high and 
myſterious queſtions of theological ſcience. Thoſe Barbarians de- 
ſpiſed in their turn the reſtleſs and ſubtle levity of the Orientals, the 
authors of every herely ; and bleſſed their own ſimplicity, which 
was content to hold the tradition of the apoſtolic church. Yet in 


the ſeventh century, the ſynods of Spain, and afterwards of France, 
improved or corrupted the Nicene creed, on the myſterious ſubject 
of the third perſon of the Trinity“. 


defined; and the well-known relation of father and ſon ſeemed to con- 
vey a faint image to the human mind. The idea of birth was leſs analo- 


gous to the Holy Spirit, who, inſtead of a divine gift or attribute, was. 
conſidered by the Catholics, as a ſubſtance, a perſon, a god; he was 


not begotten, but in the orthodox ſtyle he proceeded. Did he proceed 


from the Father alone, perhaps by the Son? or from the Father and the 


Son? The firſt of theſe opinions was aſſerted by the Greeks, the ſe- 


cond by the Latins; and the addition to the Nicene creed of the word 
Aliogue, kindled the flame of diſcord between the Oriental and the Gallic | 


churches. In the origin of the diſpute, the Roman pontiffs affected 


a character of neutrality and moderation“: they condemned the in- 
novation, but they acquieſced in the ſentiment, of their Tranſalpine 


: brethren : they ſeemed deſirous of caſting a veil of ſilence and cha- 


rity over the ſuperfluous reſearch ; and in the correſpondence of 


Cw and Leo * third, the pope aſſumes the . of 


In the long controverſies of the 
Eaſt, the nature and generation of the Chriſt had been ſcrupulouſly 


EW Jooesfus Xa WELD Ho @(069 - andre ex 
8 2 Yap 'EoTig4s Hop d rnp xo 
yemuera (Phot. Epiſt. p. 47. edit. Montacut.). 
The Oriental patriarch continues to apply 


the images of thunder, earthquake, hail, 


wild-boar, precurſors of Antichriſt, &c. &c. 
The myſterious ſubject of the proceſſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt, is diſcuſſed in the hiſtorical, 
theological, and controverſial ſenſe, or non- 


ſenſe, by the Jeſuit Petavius (Dogmata 
25 — ——- 


| Theologica, tom. ii, I. vii. p. 362 —440.). 


Before the ſhrine of St. Peter, he placed 


two ſhields of the weight of 941 pounds of 


pure ſilver; on which he iaſcribed the text of 
both creeds (utroque ſymbolo), pro amore et 


cautelã orthodoxæ fidei (Anaſtaſ. in Leon. III., 


in Muratori, tom. iii. pars i. p. 208.) . His 
language moſt clearly proves, that neither 
the filioque, nor the Athanaſian creed, were 
received at Rome about the year 830. 


a ſtateſman, 


Or THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


8 4 ſtateſman, and the prince deſcends to the paſſions and prezu des 
or a prieſt. But the orthodoxy of Rome ſpontaneouſly obeyed the 


impulſe of her temporal policy ; and the filiogue, which Leo wiſhed 


to eraſe, was tranſcribed in the ſymbol and chaunted 1 in the liturgy 
of the Vatican. The Nicene and Athanaſian creeds are held as the Ca- 
tholic faith, without which none can be ſaved ; and both Papiſts and 
Proteſtants muſt now ſuſtain and return the anathemas of the Greeks, 
who deny the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the Son, as well as 
from the Father. Such articles of faith are not ſuſceptible of treaty ; 
but the rules of diſcipline will vary in remote and independent 
churches; and the reaſon, even of divines, might allow, that the dif- 


ference is inevitable and harmleſs. The craft or ſuperſtition of Rome 
has impoſed on her prieſts and deacons the rigid obligation of celi- 


bacy; among the Greeks, it is confined to the biſhops ; the loſs is 


123 
CHAP, 
LX. 
nn. 


Variety of _ 
eccleſiaſtical 
I wg | 


_ compenſated by dignity or annihilated by age; and the parochial 


clergy, the papas, enjoy the conjugal ſociety of the wives whom 
they have married before their entrance into holy orders. A queſtion 
concerning the Azyms was fiercely debated in the eleventh century, 


and the eſſence of the Euchariſt was ſuppoſed in the Eaſt and Weſt, 


to depend on the uſe of leavened or unleavened bread. Shall men- 


tion in a ſerious hiſtory the furious reproaches that were urged 


againſt the Litins, who, for a long while remained, on the defenſive? 
They neglected to abſtain, according to the apoſtolical decree, from 
things ſtrangled, and from blood: they faſted, a Jewiſh : obſervance ! 
on the Saturday of each week: during the firſt week of Lent they per- 
mitted the uſe of milk and cheeſe*; their infirm monks were indulged 
| in the taſte of Heſh ; and animal greaſe was ſubſtituted for the want 


5 The Miſſi of 3 vrefied him would leave a large loop-hole of ſalvation! 
to declare, that all who rejected the filiogue, In France, after ſome harſher laws, the 


at leaſt the doctrine, muſt-be damned. All, eccleſiaſtical diſcipline is now relaxed: milk, 
replies the pope, are not capable of reaching cheeſe, and butter, are become a perpe-; 


the. altiora myſteria ; qui potuerit, et non tual, and eggs an annual, indulgence in 
voluerit, ſalvus eſſe non poteſt (Collect. Lent (Vie privée des Frangois, tom. ii. 
Concil. tom. ix. p. 277 286.) . The potuerit p. 27 — 38.). . . 
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Ambitious 
quarrels of 
Photius, pa- 
triarch of 
Conftantino- 


ple, with the 
Nr 
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857—886. 


HE DECLINE AND FALL. 


of vegetable oil: the holy chriſm or unction in baptiſm, was. reſerved 
to the epiſcopal order: the biſhops, as the bridegrooms of their 


churches, were decorated with rings; their priefts ſhaved their faces, 


and baptized by a ſingle immerſion. . Such were the crimes. which 
provoked the zeal of the patriarchs of Conſtantinople ; and which 


were juſtified, with equal zeal by the doctors of the Latin church”. 


Bigotry and national averſion are powerful magnifiers of every 


object of diſpute; but the immediate cauſe of the ſchiſm of the 
Greeks may be traced in the emulation of the leading prelates, who 


maintained the ſupremacy of the. old metropolis ſuperior to all, and 
of the reigning capital, inferior to none, in the Chriſtian world. 
About the middle of the ninth century, Photius *, an ambitious 
layman, the captain of the guards and principal ſecretary, was. pro- 


moted by merit and favour to the more deſirable office of patriarch. 


of Conſtantinople, . In ſcience, even eccleſiaſtical icience, he ſur- 
paſſed the clergy of the age; and the purity of his morals has never 
been impeached: but his ordination was haſty, his riſe was irregular; 


and Ignatius, his abdicated predeceſſor, was yet ſupported by the 
public compaſſion and the obſtinacy of his adherents. They ap- 


pealed to the tribunal of Nicholas the firſt, one of the proudeſt and 
moſt aſpiring of the Roman pontiffs, who embraced the welcome 


opportunity of judging and condemning his rival of the 83 
Their quarrel was embittered by a conflict of juriſdiction over the 
king and nation of the Bulgarians; : nor was their recent converſion 


to Chriſtianity « of much avail to either prelate, unleſs he could num 
ber the proſelytes among the ſubjects of his power. With the aid 
of his court the Greek patriarch was victorious; 3 but in the furious ; 
conteſt he depoſed ii in his turn the ſucceſſor: of St. Des and involved 


7 The, e monuments of che ſchiſm, 
of the charges of the Greeks againſt the La- 


tins, are depoſited in che Epiſtles of Photius 


(Epiſt.Encyclica, ii. p.47— 61.) and of Michael 
Cerularius (Caniſii Antiq. Lectiones, tom. iii. 


P. i. P. 281324. edit, Baſnage, with the 


Nb anſwer of diced Humbert), 

The xth volume of the Venice edition of 
the Councils, contains all the acts of the 
ſynods, and hiſtory of Photius: they are 
abridged, with a faint tinge of prejudice or 
prudence, by Dupin and Fleury. 
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the Latin church in the reproach of dere! and ſchiſm, Photius CHAP. 
facrificed the peace ( of the world to a ſhort and precarious reign ; he — 
fell with his patron, the Cæſar Bardas; and Baſil the Macedonian 
performed an act of juſtice in the reſtoration of Ignatius, whoſe age 
and dignity had not been fufficiently reſpected. From his monaſtery, 
or priſon, Photius ſolicited the favour of the emperor by pathetic 
complaints and artful flattery; and the eyes of his rival were ſcarcely 
cloſed, when he was again reſtored to the throne of Conſtantinople. 
After the death of Baſil, he experienced the viciſſitudes of courts. 
and the ingratitude of a royal pupil : the patriarch was again de- 
1 poſed, and in his laſt ſolitary hours he might regret the freedom of 
a ſecular and ſtudious life. In each revolution, the breath, the nod, 
of the ſovereign had been accepted by a ſubmiſſive clergy; and a 
fynod of three hundred biſhops was always prepared to hail the 
triumph, or to ſtigmatize the fall, of the holy, or the execrable, Pho- 
tius*. By a deluſive promiſe of ſuccour or reward, the popes were 
tempted to countenance theſe various proceedings; and the ſynods 
of Conſtantinople were ratified by their epiſtles or legates. But the 5 
court and the people, Ignatius and Photius, were equally adverſe to | 
their claims; their miniſters were inſulted or impriſoned ; the pro- 
ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt was forgotten; Bulgaria was for ever 
annexed'to the Byzantine throne; and the ſchiſm was prolonged by 
their rigid cenſure of all the multiplied ordinations of an irregular” 
patriarch. The darkneſs and corruption of the tenth century- 
ſuſpended the intercourſe, without reconciling the minds, of the two: 
nations. But when the Norman ſword. reſtored. the churches of 
Apulia to the juriſdiction of Rome, the departing flock was warned, , 
by a petulant epiſtle of the Greek patriarch, to avoid and abhor the 
errors of the Latins, The riſing majeſty of Rome could no longer 


9. The 13 of 8 held in jects the ſynods of Conſtantinople of . 
the year 869, is the vilih of the general years 867 and 879, which were, however, 
councils, the laſt aſſembly of the Eaſt which equally numerous and noiſy; but they were 
is recogniſed by the Roman church. She re- nd to Photius. 


— 


226 THE 1 DECLINE AND FALL. 
© H A P. brook the inſolence of a rebel; and Michael Connilibiun: was excom · 


The popes 


ttriarch © 
ITE hereſies of the Greeks, and devotes the guilty teachers, and their un- 
18 happy ſectaries, to the eternal ſociety of the devil and his. angels. 
10548 


July 16. According to the emergencies of the church and ſtate, a friendly 
correſpondence was ſometimes reſumed; the language of charity and 
concord was ſometimes affected; but the Greeks have never re- 
canted their errors; the popes have never repealed their ſentence : : 
and from this thunderbolt we may date the conſummation of the 
ſchiſm. It was enlarged by each ambitious ſtep of the Roman 


pontiffs: the emperors bluſhed and trembled at the ignominious fate 


of their royal brethren of Germany; 3 and the people was ſcandalized 
by. the temporal power and military life of the Latin clergy *. 8 
Enmity of - The averſion of the Greeks and Latins was nouriſhed and mani- 
bene gue wan felted i in the three firſt expeditions to the Holy Land. Alexius Com- 


and Latins, 
p. nenus contrived the abſence at leaſt of the formidable pilgrims: his 


1100-1200. 
for the ruin of the greateſt princes of the Franks; and their erooked 

3 and malignant poliey was ſeconded by the active and voluntary 
obedience of every order of their ſubjects. Of this hoſtile temper, 

a large portion may doubtleſs be aſcribed to the difference of lan- 


guage, dreſs, and manners, which ſevers and alienates the nations 


of the globe. The pride, as well as the prudence, of the ſovereign, 


was deeply wounded by the intruſion of foreign armies, that claimed 
- a right of traverſing his dominions and paſling under the walls of 


his capital: his ſubjects were inſulted and plundered by the rude 
ſtrangers of the Weſt; ; and the hatred of the puſillanimous Greeks 


40 See this 1 in the Councils, the popes, and the Latin communion. The 
tom. xi. p. 1457 1460. ſtyle of Cinnamus and Nicetas is = more 
Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. i. p. 31— vehement. Yet how calm is the voice of 
33.) repreſents the abhorrence, not only of the hiſtory compared with that of polemics! 
church, but of the palace, for Gregory VII," - - . {2.6 OTE 

Es 0d | E FREY Was 


5 


municated in the heart of Conſtantinople by the pope 8 legates. 
excommani- Shaking the duſt from their feet, they depoſited on the altar of St. 
cate the Pa. Sophia a direful anathema **, which enumerates the ſeven mortal 


ſucceſſors, Manuel and Iſaac Angelus, conſpired with the Moſlems 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


was peel by ſecret envy of the bold and pious enterpriſes of the 
Franks. But theſe profane cauſes of national enmity were fortified | 
and inflamed by the venom of religious zeal. 


Faſt, every tongue was taught to repeat the names of ſchiſmatic and 
heretic, more odious to an orthodox ear than thoſe of pagan and 
infidel: inſtead of being loved for the general conformity of faith 
and worſhip, they were abhorred for ſome rules of diſcipline, ſome 
queſtions of theology, in which themſelves. or their teachers might 


differ from the Oriental church. In the cruſade of Louis the ſeventh, 


the Greek clergy waſhed and - purified the altars which had beers 
defiled by the ſacrifice of a French prieſt. The companions of Fre- 

deric Barbaroſſa deplore the injuries which they endured, both in 
word and deed, from the peculiar rancour of the biſhops and monks, 
Their prayers and ſermons excited the people againſt the. impious 
Barbarians ; and the patriarch is accuſed of declaring, that the faith- 
ful might obtain the redemption of all their fins by the extirpation 
of the ſchiſmatics. An enthuſiaſt, named Dorotheus, alarmed the 
fears, and reſtored the confidence, of the emperor,. by a prophetic 
aſſurance, that the German heretic, after aſſaulting the gate of Bla- 
chernes, would be made a ſignal example of the divine vengeance. 


The paſſage of theſe mighty armies were rare and perilous events; 


but the cruſades introduced a frequent and familiar intercourſe be- 


tween the two nations, which enlarged their knowledge, without 


abating their prejudices. The wealth and luxury of Conſtantinople: 


Inſtead of a kind em- 
brace, an hoſpitable reception from their Chriſtian brethren of the 


3 anenymous bifforian (de Expedit. 
Aſiat. Fred, I. in Caniſii Lection. Antiq. 
tom. ili. pars ii. p. 511. edit. Baſnage) men- 
tions the ſermons of the Greek patriarch, quo- 
modo Græcis inj unxerat in remiſſionem pecca- 
torum peregrinos occidere et delere de terra. 
Fagino obſerves (in Scriptores Freher. tom. i. 
p- 409. edit. Struv.), Græci hæreticos nos 
_ appellant: clerici et monachi dictis et factis 

perſequuntur. We may add the declaration 


of the emperor Baldwin fifteen years after- 


wards: Hæc eſt (gens) quæ Latinos omnes 


non homin um nomine, ſed canum dignabatur; 
quorum ſanguinem effundere penè inter me- 
rita reputabant (Geſta Innocent. III. c. 92. in: 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. 
pars i. p. 536.) There may be ſome ex- 
3 but it was as effectual for the 


action and re- action of hatred, 


demanded: 
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25 ſituation invites the commerce of the world; and, in every period 


% - uw DECLINE. AND FALL | 


0 = "of v. demanded the productions of every climate: 8 cheſe imports were 


balanced by the art and labour of her numerous inhabitants; her 


nople: t her exiſtence, that commerce has been in the hands of fo- 
Freigners. After the decline of Amalphi, the Venetians, Piſans, and 
| Genoele, introduced their faQories and ſettlements into the capital 
of the empire: their ſervices were rewarded with honours and im- 
munities; they acquired the poſſeſſion of lands and houſes; » their 
families were multiplied by marriages with the natives; and, after 
the toleration of a Mahometan moſch, it was impoſſible to interdict 
the churches of the Roman rite. The two wives of Manuel 
Comnenus were of the race of the Franks; the firſt, a ſiſter- in 
law of the emperor Conrad; the ſecond, a daughter of the prince 
of Antioch: he obtained for his ſon Alexius a daughter of Philip 
Auguſtus king of France; and he beſtowed his own daughter on a 
marquis of Montferrat, who was educated and dignified i in the palace 
of Conſtantinople. The Greek encountered the arms, and afpired 
to the empire, of the Weſt; he eſteemed the valour, and truſted the 
fidelity, of the Franks**; their military talents were unfitly recom- 
penſed by the lucrative offices of judges and treaſurers; the policy 
of Manuel had ſolicited the alliance of the Pope ; and the popular 
voice accuſed him of a partial bias to the nation and religion of the 
Latins“ During hits regs and that of his aaa) Alexius, they 


Fe See Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. vi. Wan omni he ad eum tanquam 5 
h p. 161, 162.), and a remarkable paſſage of ad benefactorem nobiles et ignobiles concur- 
7 Nicetas (in Manuel. I. v. c. 9.), who ob- rebant, Willerm. Tyr. xxii. c. 10. 
NE ſerves of the Venetians, zar own xa: Op The ſuſpicions of the Greeks would have 
 Tpias T1 Kwrrarroe rehun T1 once 1Matarre, &. been confirmed, if they had ſeen the political 
14 Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p- 186, 187. epiſtles of Manuel to pope Alexander III. 
Nicetas in Manuel. I. vii. c. 2. Reg- the enemy of his enemy Frederic I. in which 
nante enim (Manuele).... apud eum tantam the emperor declares his wiſh of uniting the 
Latinus populus repererat gratiam ut neglectis Greeks and Latins as one flock under one 
Greculis ſuis tanquam viris mollibus et effee- ſhepherd, &c. (See Fleury, m Eccleſ; 
minatis, . . . ſolis Latinis grandia commit- tom. xv. P- 187, 213. 743) | 
teret negotia. . , erga eos profuli liberalitate 


_ 


Were 


au ITY 
ache to tlie reproach. of Sep 


tics; and favourites; and this triple Zuilt Was ſeverely expiated in | 


0 unced the return and elevation of Androni- 

% Th People roſe in arms; from the Aſiatic ſhore the tyrant 
b oops and gallies to aſſiſt the national e ph ; 

ſtance of the ſtrangers ſerved only to juſtif 


mme tümult! which anne 


nor the ties of friendſhip! or kindre , could fave the victims of na- 
4 l. mel, "ug peta and religious zeal 1 the Latins were 
fi al n th 


e ſtreets; their quarter was re- 


the aj ts -which ſold above four thouſand: Chriſtians in perpetual 
flaver 


— Is prieſts and monks were the loudeſt and 
maoſt active in the deſtr 


the pope's legate, was ſevered from his body, faſtened to the tail of 
Aa dogs: and dragged, with ſavage mockery, through the city. 


. blood. In their flight, they burnt and ravaged two hundred miles 


of the ſea-coaſt ; inflicted a ſevere: revenge on the guiltleſs ſubjects 


20 of the empire; marked the prieſts and monks as their peculiar ene- 
mies; and compenſated, by the accumulation of plunder, the loſs 
of their property and friends. On their return, they expoſed to 


Iu and badet. the wealth and weakneſs, the perfidy and malice, 
| whoſe vices were painted: as the genuine characters 


of b hereſ ith ſhi, | The ſeruples of the firſt cruſaders had ne- 
Slegted the faireſt opportunities of ſecuring, by the poſſeſſion of Con- 
ſtantinople, the way t. to abe, e Holy Land: a domeſtic revolution in- 
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27 See hy Gicek and W narratives Jil the Ty ſoft Ly” conciſe, the ſecond load, 
Niere (in Alexio Comneno, c. Io. )"and copious, and 3 So a 
n (J. xxii. c. 10, 117, T2, 13.) N F 


. 3 . 8 5 vited, 


5 rage, and tbpets the daggers, of the aſſaſſins. Neither age, nor fex, 


of the ſchiſmatics ; and they -chaunted 7 
& eee eas to the 3 when the head of a Roman cardinal, 


more diligent of the ftrangers had retreated, on the firſt alarm, to 
cheir veſſels, and eſcaped through the Helleſpont from the ſcene of 


n 


ſacre, 


A. D. nr 


0 aſhes; the e was 3 their churches, and the ſick 
itals 3 and forme eftimate may be formed. of the {lain from 
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| character of ln the farjes. of the Byza ntine INCES, 
1 2 Auge - cxiſy and ambition, the 
he Comnenian family wo ene at. * The 


„which caſt him headlong from the throne, ſaved and 
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. cxaled Blase Angeln '*, who deſcended by the females from the far = 

0 4 The a ach Mi a frond Ae meh have wad: n 

4, | 10 n! gre Woe rang 'of wry | 

17 and; vigorous: mind of the tyrant; was eee | 
, . en his own and the 5 
N pad white hay way: nen by all who could inſpire him * e : 
178 : people, and the remote provinces, - might bleſs che 5 
| exorable juſtice of their maſter.” But his ſucceſſor Was vain | 5 L 
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5 95 ) were uſeleſs; to n and che Greeks, who- | 

: ap aba callmaiends his ee, ceived him the merit f , 
any tranſient or accidental benefits of the times Iſaac ſlept on tbe i 
Sp was awakened W by the ſound of pleaſure; hi : 


{ of his: cds een —— to twenty il and; and a 5 
: 5 ſum of four thouſand pounds of ſilver would ſwell to four = 
ſterling the annual expence of his houſehold and table. 
His poverty; was relieved: by oppreſſion ; and the publio diſcontent 

15 was inflamed by equal: abuſes 1 in the collection, and the een 


4 


— 


«as 


2 The hiſtory of the reign. of Iſase An- and judge of the 'veil o or r palace, could. not 
_ gelas is compoſed, in three books, by the bribe. the impartiality, of the hillorian- He 


| ſenator Nicetas (p- 228—290.) ;. and his wrote, it is true, after the fall and death of - : 
offices of logothete, or principal ſecretary, bis benefaQtor. 4.5 hes Dion Mi etl . 
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made a flattering prophet, v 


wide the Wee e of the prediction, was a ſplendid” and 


101 bepulehe, and to propoſe an offenſive. and defenſtte 


: of "tons 9 1 — 2 the m 


agli Richard: — owes fades of la 


a 12. compenſation for the loſs of Jeruſalem. 


Ihe honour of the monarchy, and the ſafety of the 3 were 
lcep! Y wounded, by the reyolt of the Bulgarians and Walachians, 
Since the victory of the ſecond Baſil, they-had ſupported, above an 
hundred and ſeventy years, the looſe dominion af the Byzantine 


princes; be * — n en an adopted 10 impoſe the 


eter and: Aſan, two power- 
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rights ad the national freedom : their ones impoſtors pro- 


candalous- embaſſy to Saladin“, to demand the reſtitution of the 


yoke of bes. By the command 
af Isg, pho fole means Sf e their flocks and herds, were 
driven away; to contribute towards. the pomp of the royal nuptials; 
and their fierce. ie, were e EEG by 'the denial of equal 


aſſerted their own- 


— 


the enemy of the Chriſtian name. In theſe ener , an bands, 


iom he rewarded with the ipuity of wa 
triar, n, afſbred him of a long and victorious reign of thirty-two 4 
ears; during which: he ſhould extend his ſway: to mount Libanus, | 
teſts beyond the Euphrates. - But his only ſtep tas 


Ls 


A. D. 1 186. 


claimed to the crowd, "that their glorious Patron St, Demetrius hat 


"4s Ses Bebecie, Vit. 72 4 p. 5 


1 1. 226. verſ. Schultens. The ambaſſagor 
of Iſaac was equally venſed in, the Greek, 
French, and Arabic lang vages; a rare in · 
ſtance in thoſe times. is embaſſies were 
received with honour, Aiſmiſſed without ef 
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8 2 


eck, ang 3 with ne in he vy oſt: 


* Ducange, Familia Dalmaticæ, p. 318, 
ah 320. The original correſpondence of 
the Balgarian king and the Roman pontiff, is 
inſcribed in the Geſta TR 2205 © 5 55 


92. p. 51336 
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Emus. By the h aid Pros 
the A a0 of Bulgaria was firmly —.— 
rbarian ſent an embaſſy to Innocent the ird 
_ know edge himſelf a genuine ſon of Rome in deſcent and relig * 
and humbly received from the pope, the licence of colning noe F 8 
the royal title, and a Latin archbiſhop or patriareh- The Vatican —_ 
exulted-in the ſpirit al conqueſt of Bulgaria; the firſt! dect o 
ſchiſm; and if the Greeks could have preſerved the prere 
* n _ would d gladly: have reſig EC "the-rights' of 
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and character 
of Alexius er "__ Ange 


| X contempt, 
15 . the i Gund 4 nation of 4. emperor. n . ths copiers ” ai 


Afan'to his troops, © the ſame cli mate, and character, and educa- f 
& tion, will be productive of the ſame fruits. Behold my lance? a | 
| continued the warrior, * and the long ſtreamers that float in the 
ee differ only in colour; they are formed of the ſame 
« filk and faſhioned by the ſame workman; nor has the iripe that ; 
c 5g ſtained in purple, any ſuperior f price or value Do Ve 
| 4 lows*. N Several of nee. * the ons e « CC ; 


— en 
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| . of The. pope eee TY pedigree, Fas: th wave wee the Y Lakin 10 0 
e 4 a bil urbis Romæ proſapia penitores tui nube. Poſſible, but ſtran Te | 
. originem traxerunt. This tradition, and the * This parable is in hs beſt ſavage fiyle ; 
Rrong reſemblance of the Latin and Wala- but I wiſh the Walach had not introduced the 
. | chian idioms, is explained by M. d'Anville claflic name of Myfians, the experiment of 
(Etats, de l'Europe, p. 258—262.)-. The the magnet or loadſtone, and the paſſage of 
1 Italian colonies of the Dacia of Trajan, were an old comic poet (Nicetas, 1 in Alex. . 
ſwept away by the tide of emigration from 3006, 1: Li i. p. 299, _ FRY 
the Danube to the Volga, and brought * mos 0 
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on Ox BMPIRE. 


r the empire of Iſaac: a general Sbehsd repelled © 01 n 
the fleets of ily, was driven to revolt and ruin by t nn ngratitude 
of t elimi | Ae and his luxurious repoſe was diſturbe . 
ſpiracies and popular inſurrections. The emperor e en 5 1 
eident, or the merit of his ſervants: he was at length oppreſſed by 
an ambitious brother, who, for the hope of a precarious tem ls. 
ot the obligations of nature, of loyalty, and of frie 8 
+ 2 c i the. Thracian vallies purſued; the idle and Solitary: aged r 
aace, his brother, Alexius Angelus, v ofted 
ith the purple, unanimous ſuffrage of the camp: che capi=- 
tal * the; n ſubſcribed toatheir choice; and the vanity of the. 
new ſovereign: rejected the name of his fathers, for the. lofty, : and 
royal appellation, of the Comnenian race. On the deſpicable, cha- 
racter of Iſaac, I have exhauſted the language of contempt; and can 
only add, that in a reign of eight years, the baſer Alexius was 
ſupported by. the maſculine vices of his wife Euphroſyne. The firſt 
intelligence of his fall was conveyed to the late emperor by the 
hoſtile aſpect and purſuit of the guards, no longer his own; he fled 7975 
before them above fifty miles as far as Stagyra in Macedonia r 
the fugitive, without an object or a follower, Was arreſted, brought Pt, 
back to Conſtantinople, deprived of his eyes, and confined in a 
loneſome tower, on a ſcanty allowance of bread and water. At the 
moment of the revolution, his ſon Alexius, whom he educated in 
the hope of empire, Was twelve years of age. He was ſpared by 
the uſurper, and reduced to attend his triumph both in peace and. 
war z but as the army was encamped on the ſea-ſhore, an Italian 
veſſel facilitated the eſcape of the royal youth ; and, in the diſguiſe 
of a common ſailor, he eluded the ſearch of his enemies, paſſed the 
Helen. and found a ſecure refuge | in the iſle of Sicily. ; After. ; 


A b. 


LX. 


123; The: Tagioni an the le not readily. diſcover it grounde Ge Greek 5 
4 Alexius, by ſuppoſing that he had been hiſtoriaas ss. | 115 ; 
releaſed by his brother Iſaac from Turkiſh See yay teig t e 0 1 N AN 
Captivity. This pathetic tale had doubtleſs Comnen us, in the three bobks of Nicetas, 
1 8 at Venice and Zara: bat Ido. p. nr a: 
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The fourth 
eruſade, 


A. D. 1198. 


FE 


of France were agai 
thi d prophet; leſs extravagant, pet 


are nk a ray of Mod kindled in/his bebe chat their in- ; 
vincible ſwords might be employed in his father's reſtoration. 

after the loſs of | Jeruſalet 
ſummoned to the holy war by che voce 4 


BH» About a 


or twelve years! 


„ the my 


14 ps, than Peter the hermit, 


far below St. Bernard in the merit of an orator and a Baird? 


An' illiterate prieſt of the neighbourbood of Paris, Fulk of New 
forfook his patochlaf duty, to aſſume the” more flatteriug character 
of a popular and itinerant "miſſionary. The fame of his fun idity 


ly%; 


and miracles was ſpread over the land; he declaimed, with ſeverity 


and vehemence, againſt. the vices of the age; „ and his ſermons, 


1 


which he preached | in the ſtreets of Paris, converted the robbers, the 


ulurers, the proftitutes, and even the doctors and ſcholars Fit tt he 


univerſi ity. No ſooner did Innocent the third aſcend the Chair of 
St. Peter, than he FO in Italy, Germany, and France, the 


obligation of a new cruſade ** 


The eloquent pontiff deſcribed” the 


ruin of Jeruſalem, the ny of the Pagans, and the ſhame of 


TY: 


Chriſtendom : his liberality propoſed the redemption of fins, 4 ple- 
nary indulgence to all who ſhould ſerve 1 in Paleſtine, either a year 


in perſon, or two years by a ſubſtitute 
and Sen who blew the ſacred trumpet, Full of Nevilly was the | 


25 apes His, Redleſ tom. xvi. p. 26, 
dc. and Villehardouin, Ne 1. with the obſer 
vations of Ducange, which I always mean to 
quote with the original text. 55 In 


*The contemporary life. ape Inno- 


cent III. publiſned by Baluze and Muratori 


(Seriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. pars i. 


P. 486—568.), is | moſt valuable for the im- 
portant and original documents which are in- 


1 


; and among his legates 


15 


8 . 
- 7 
s 


* 2 * 1 f 0 . 


ſerted in 61 text. The bull of is ea: 
may be read, c. 84, 85. 1 

7 Por-ce que eil pardon fut iſſi gran, fi 
sen eſmeurent mult li cuers des genz, et 
mult s'en croiflerent, porce que li pardons 
ere fi gran. Villehardouin, Ne 1. Our phi- 
loſophers may refine on che cauſes of the cru- 
fades, but ſuch were the : Kerr of 
a Prench knight. 1 


loudeſt 


* 


/ 
1 


0 * / 7 Hi ( R oM A. N 20 \ PIR 2. 
boden and 3 ſuc ef 


was averſe to the pi 
cond WI 2 child 1 and his kingdom of Germ ny was diſptted 
bye rival houſes of Brunſwick and Swabia, the memorable 
factions of the Guelphs and -Ghibelines; -- Philip Auguſtus f 
| Franigs; had performed, and could not be perſuaded to renew, the 
| perilous vow but as he was not leſs ambitious of praiſe. than of 
ower, be chearfully inſtituted 4 perpetual fund for the-efence of 
the Holy Land. Richard of England was ſatiated with the glory 
and misfortunes of his firſt adventure; and he preſumed; to deride 
 exhortations.of Fulk of en e was not abaſhed in the 
Jou adviſe me, ſaid Plantagenet, “ to dif 


2 © miſs _—_ thine e pride, Cena! and incontinence: I be- 


i queath them to the moſt deſerving; my pride to the knights 


6 templars, my avarice to the monks of Ciſteaux, and my incon- 
4 tinence to the prelates. But the preacher was heard and obeyed 
| by the great vaſſals, the princes of the ſecond order; and Theobald, 

or Thibaut, count of Champagne, was the foremoſt in the holy 
race. The valiant youth, at the age of twenty-two years, was en- 
cour: 
the ſecond cruſade, and of his elder brother, who had ended his days 
in Paleſtine with. the title of king of Jeruſalem : : two: thouſand two 


hundred knights owed ſervice and homage to his peerage” 5 


— Champagne excelled in all the exerciſes of war ; "ev a, by 


his 1 marriage with the heireſs of Navarre, 4 hibaut 1 draw a 


band of batdy Gaſcons from either ſide of the Pyrenzan mountains. 
His companion in arms was Louis, count of Blois and l 
himſelf of regal lincage, for both the CRM: were. nep he 


| "G0 4 


28 This 3 of gel (of. which 1800. > Sagen. , mill a nts. 
a liege homage) was enrolled in the latius excellit.... in tyrocinfis..... proluſione | 
church of St. Stephen at Troyes, and atteſted armorum, &c. Ducange, p!.249. from the 
A, D. 1213, by the marſhal and butler of old CRE of JR oy D. ae 
Champagne (Ducange, Obſerv. p. 254.) Hg: 
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red by the domeſtic examples. of his father, who marched in 


4 ike | 


0 1 „The fituation of the principal monat ch C 1 
us ſummons. The emperor Frederic the . 4 


out by 
the barons of 
France. 


Teal; 1 Aiüinguilh the birth - 
en 71 he: "om gy; of 

®D 1 Cha n eee condeſcended, 
In the ens adit ha his age 5 country, to write or Udkate an 
original narrative of the councils and actions, in which he bore a 

de es memorable part. At the ſame time, Baldwin count of Flanders, 
eus had martzed the iter of Thibaut, aſſumed the croſs at Brüges 
2 With his brother Henry and the principal k nights and citizens of that 
nsch and induſtrious province. The vow! which the chicks. had 
pronounced in churches, they * in tournaments: the opera- 
tions of the war were debated in full and frequent afſerblies ; and 
it Was reſolved to ſeek the deliverance of Paleſtine in in Egypt, 4 
country, ſince Saladin's death, which was almoſt rowed by famine 


and civil war. But the fate of ſo my royal armies diſplayed the 
toils and perils of a land expec ition; and, if the Flemings dwelt 


along the ocean, che French barons were deſtitute: of ſhips and ig- 
norant of navigation. They embraced the wiſe reſolution of chuſing 
Ix Aan or repreſentatives, of whom Villehardouin was One, with 


NY The n name of vin ara @ dan Cab Jes Brofles (Mcchanifine des . 
from a, village and caſtle in the dioceſe of tom. ii. p. 83.) gives it as the example of 2 
| e Troyes, near the river Aube, between Bar language which has ceaſed to be French. and 
| | | and Arceis. The family was ancient and is underſtood only by grammarians. 
5 1 noble; the elder branch of our hiſtorian ex- His age, and his own expreſſion, moi 
iſted after che year 1400; the younger, which qui ceſte ocuvre i (Ne 62, &c.), may 
acquired the principality of Achaia, merged juſtify the ſuſpicion (more probable than Mr. 
in the houſe of Saroy ane. p. 235 — Wood's on Homer), that he could neither 
245>). read nor write. Vet Champagne may boaſt 
n This office was held by his father and of the two firſt hiſtorians, the noble authors 


TROP his deſcendants, but Ducange has not hunted of French proſe, Villehardouin and Join- 
r it with his uſual ſagacity. I find that, in the ville. 


| year 1356, it was in the family of Conflans; 3+ The cruſade and reigns of the counts of 
but, theſe provincial, have been long fince Flanders, Baldwin and his brother Henry, are 


£clipſed by the national, marſhals of France. 

bis language, of which I ſhall produce 

fome ſpecimens, is explained by Vigenere and 

Ducange in a verſion and glollary. The pre- 
: Sms! 1 


the ſubject of a particular hiftory by the Jeſuit 
Doutremens (Conſtantinopolis Belgica; Tur- 
naci, 3 in4*), which 1 have whe ſeen with 

a diſcre- 


— 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


W —— lireft- the motions, and to pledge the fa, < 
of thi whole confederacy. The maritime ſtates of Italy were alone 
 palſeiſed of. the means of tranſporting the holy warriors with” their 
\ arms: and horſes 3 and the {ix deputies: proceeded to Venice to ſolicit 
en motives of piety or intereſt, the aid of that powerful republic. 
In the invaſion of Italy by Attila, I have mentioned tlie flight 
of the Vehetians from the fallen cities of the continent, and their 
vbſcure ſhelter in the chain of iflands that line the extremity of the 
_ Adriatic gulf. In the midſt of the waters, free, indigent, labo- 
Sibel and inacceſhble, they gradually coaleſced into a republic: the 
_ firſt foundations of Venice were laid in the iſland of Rialto; and 
the annnal election of the twelve tribunes was ſuperſeded by the 
permanent office. of a duke or doge. On the verge of the two em- 
pies the Ven n ns exult in the belief of primitive and perpetual 
independence Againſt the Latins, their antique freedom has 
1 afforied- by the ſword, and may be juſtified by the pen. 


Charlemagne himſelf reſigned all claims af ſovereignty to the iſlands 


of the Adriatic gulf; his ſon Pepin was repulſed in the attacks of 
che Jaguras or canals, too deep for the cavalry, and too ſhallow for 
the veſſels; and in every age, under the German Cæſars, the lands 


of the republic have been clearly diſtinguiſhed from the kingdom of 


Italy. But the inhabitants of Venice were conſidered by themſelves, 


by ſtrangers, and by their ſovereigns, as an inalienable portion of the 
Greek empire 3 10 the ninth _ tenth centuries, the proofs of 


25 Hiſtory, &c. vol. i. p. 420—42 3 kenne games (Conſtantin. Porphyroge- 
The foundation and independence of nit. de te Advmioilizar. Imperii, pars ii. c. 28, 
| Venice, and Pepin's inyaſion, are diſcuſſed p. 85.); and the report of the ix**, eſtabliſhes, 
by Pagi (Criti 8852 Þ tom. Hi. A. D. 810, N*4, the fact of the xu century, which is confirmed 
See:) 24d Beruf {Difſert. Chorograph. Ita - by the embaſſy of Liutprand of Cremona. 
liz medii Evi, in Muratori, Script. tom. x. The annual tribute, which the emperor al- 
p- 153.) The two critics have a flight bias, lows them to pay to the king of Italy, alle. 
the Frenchman adverſe, the Italian favour- viates, by doubling, their ſervitude ; but 
able, to the republic. the hateful word zee, muſt be tranſlated, as 
* When che ſon of Charlemagne aſerted in the charter of 827 (Laugier, Hiſt. de 
his right of ſovereignty, he was anſwered by Veniſe, tom. i. p. 67, '&c.), by the ſolter 
the W . or $4elts. — 

their 


Vox. The . T 


CHAP. 
IX. 


\ 


State of the 


Venetians, 
A Oo D. 
697-1200. 
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THE DECLINE) AN FALL | 


,zitles,- the ſervile honours, . of the Byzantine court, ſo ambitiouſly 
ſolicited by their dukes, would have degraded the magiſtrates of a 
free people. But the bands of this dependence, which was never 
abſolute or rigid, were imperceptibly relaxed by the ambition of 
Venice and the weakneſs of Conſtantinople. Obedience was ſoft- 
ened into reſpect, privilege ripened into prerogative, and the free 

dom of domeſtic government was fortified by the independence of 
foreign dominion. The maritime cities of Iſtria and Dalmatia bowed 
to the ſoverei gns of the Adriatic; and when they armed againſt the 

| Normans in the cauſe of Alexius, the emperor applied, not to the : 
ay of his ſubjects, but to the nne 28 generoſity of his faith- 
ful allies. The ſea was their patrimony ** : the weſtern parts of the 
Mediterranean, from Tuſcany to Gibraltar, were indeed abandoned 
to their rivals of Piſa and Genoa ; but the Venetians acquired an 
early and Jucrative ſhare of the commerce of Greece and Egypt. 
Their riches enereaſed with the encreaſing demand of Europe: their 
manufactures of ſilk and glaſs,” perhaps the inftitution of their bank, 
are of high antiquity; and they enjoyed the fruits of their induſtry 
in the magoificence of public and private life. To aſſert her flag, 

to avenge her injuries, to protect the freedom of navigation, the re- 
public could launch and man a fleet of an hundred gallies; and the 
Greeks, the Saracens, and the Normans, were encountered by her 
naval arms. The Franks of Syria were aſſiſted by the Venetians in 
the reduction of the ſea- coaſt; but their zeal was neither blind nor 
diſintereſted ; and in the conqueſt of Tyre, they ſhared the ſove- I 
reignty of a city, the firſt ſeat of the commerce of the world. The 
er of Venice Was marked by the avarice of a rrading, and the 


— 


13 35 See * xxytd and xxxth Aiertations of flouriſhing late of their wealth nad; commerce 


the Antiquitates medii Evi of Muratori. in the beginning of the xvt* century, is 
From Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, I agreeably deſeribed by the Abbẽ Dubos (Hift. 
underſtand that the Venetians did not trade de la Ligue de l tom. ii. p. 4435 


0 e before the year 1323. The * f 


3 5 indcdencs 


a 9 8 
* 4 þ 


or r / ROMAN. EMPIRE. 


_ 


439 


| inſolence of a maritime, power; yet ber ambitionivias duos; nor 0 175 e. 8 
did ſhe often e that if armed gallies were the effect and ſafeguard.· 


merchant veſſels were the cauſe and ſupply, of her greatneſs, ' In her 
religion, ſhe avoided the ſchiſm of the Greeks, without yielding a ſor- 


vile obedience to the Roman pontiff ; and a free intercourſe with the 
infidels of every clime appears to have allayed betimes the fever of 
ſuperſtition, | 
ry moeracy and monarchy: the doge was elected by the votes of the 
general aſſembly; as long as he was popular and ſucceſsful, he 
reigned with the pomp and authority of a prince; but in the fre- 
quent revolutions of the ſtate, he was depoſed, or baniſhed; or ſlain, 
by the juſtice or injuſtice of the multitude. The twelfth century pro- 


Her primitive government was a looſe. mixture of de- 


duced the firſt rudiments of the wiſe and, jealous ariſtocracy, which 
has reduced the doge to a pageant and the people to a cypher ”. 


When the ſix ambaſſadors of the French pilgrims arrived at Venice, 
they were hoſpitably entertained in the palace of St. Mark, by the 
reigning duke: his name was Henry Dandolo ©; and he ſhone in 
the laſt period of human life as one of the moſt illuſtrious characters 
of the times. Under the weight of years, and after the loſs of # 


his eyes 


30 The Venetians hoes 12 Wi) in writ- 

ing and publiſhing their hiſtory. Their moſt 
ancient monuments are, 1. The rude Chro- 
nicle (perhaps) of John Sagorninus (Venezia, 


1765, in octavo), which repreſents the ſtate 


and manners of Venice in the year 1008. 
2. The larger hiſtory of the doge (1342— 
13 54) Andrew Dandolo, publiſhed for the 


firſt time in the xiit® tom. of Muratori, A. D. 
1728. The Hiſtory of Venice by the Abbe 
themſelves till ſuch a period of life. 


| Laugier (Paris, 1728), 1s a work of ſome 
merit, which I have PR uſed for the con- 
ſtitutional part. 

Henry Dandolo was eichty- our at his 
election (A. D. 1192), and ninety-ſeven at 
his death (A. D. 1205). 
tions of * ſur — Ne 204. 


p- 119.) accuſe the emperor Manuel: 


See the Obſerva- 


2: 4 


Dandolo retained. 4 found underſtanding and a mee 


ſerved by the original writers, nor does there 


| But this 8: "1.20 y is not oh 


. exiſt another example of an hero near an 
hundred years of age. Theophraſtus might 


afford an inſtance of a writer of nihety-nine; 


I am much inclined to read i8Jounrore, with 
his laſt editor Fiſcher, and the' firſt thoughts 


of Caſaubon. It is ſcarcely poſlible that the 


powers of the mind and body mould ſupport 
*The modern Venetians (Laugier, tom. ii. 


the calumny is refuted by Villehardouin and 


the older writers, who ſuppoſe that Dandots 
loſt his q9 by a wound Hack 34 and Du- 


cange). 


coura ge; 


but inſtead of warnzora(Procem. ad Character.), 


but 


Alliance of 
the French 
and Vene- 
tians, 
D. 1201. 
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| ec Try . — the bit i an kit e to ſignakze h 
F bone memorable exploits, and- the wiſdom of a patriot, anxious to | 
build! his fame on the glory and advantäge of his country. "He 
il ; praiſed the bold enthuſiaſm and Hberal confidence of the barons ane 
C ____ their deputies ; in ſack a cauſe, and with ſuch affociates, he ſhould 
| WIT! feat aſpire, were he a private man, to terminate his life; but he Was che 55 
ſervant of che republic, and ſome delay was requiſite to confult, on 
_ nn | this arducus buſineſs, the judgment of his colleagues. The pro- 
= poſal-of the French was firſt debated by the ſix /ager who had * 
vp _ recently appointed to control the adminiftration of the dogs : = UH 
3 : woas next diſcloſed to the forty members of the council of ſtate; al 
_ finally communieated to the legiſlative aſſembly of four kindred and 
vc A fifty repreſentatives, who were annually chofen'in the ſix quarters 
0 | 1 bol the city. In peace and war, the doge was ſtill the chief of the : 
by ö - + '  republicy his legal Oy was ſupported by the perſonal reputa- | 
Wh. _ -+4 > ener Dandolo : s arguments of public intereſt were balanced and 
0 1 ba 4 approved; ; and he was authoriſed to inform the ambaſſadors of the 
Fl 4 following conditions of thetreaty ©. It was propoſed that the cruſaders | 
wt i ſhould aſſemble at Venice, on the feaſt of St. John of the enſuing * year: 
If f | that flat-=bottomed veſſels ſhould be prepared for four thouſand five 
i | 1 hundred horſes, and nine thouſand {quires, with a number. of ſhips 
„ ſullicient for the embarkation of four thouſand five hundred knights, 


and twenty! thouſand foot: that during a term of nine months. they 
| ſhould be ſupplied with proviſions, and tranſported to whatſoever 
5 1 coaft the ſervice of God and Chriſtendom. ſhould require ; and that 
. | | the republic ſhould j join the armament with a ſquadron of fifty gallies. 


It was required that the pilgrims ſhould. Pay, before their departure, a 
ſum of eighty-five thouſand marks of ſilver ; and that all conqueſts, 


by ſea and land, ſhould be equally divided between the confederates. 
"hs; po were hard; ; bj the kerze er was 5 preſſing, and the French 


43 See ee he gn tronty i in the Quronicle uf Andrew Dandolo, p · 516. | 
ner = {ood Ls, barons 


7 
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bag were not * profuſe of money than of blood. A general 
aſſembly was convened to ratify the treaty: | the Aately chapel and 
place of St. Mark were filled with ten thouſand citizens ; and the 
noble deputies were taught a new leſſon of humbling cheraldivert 
fore the majeſty of the people. *. Hhuſtrio 
marſhal of Champagne, * we are ſent by the greateſt and moſt power- 
ful barons of France, to implore the aid of the maſters of the ſea 


us Venetians, ſaid. the | 


« for the deliverance of Jeruſalem. - They have enjoined us to fall 


proſtrate at your feet; nor will we tiſe from the ground, till you 
< have promiſed to avenge with us the injuries of Chriſt.” The 


eloquence of their words and tears“, their martial aſpect, and ſup- 
pliant attitude, were | applauded by an uniyerſal ſhout ; as it were, 


ſays Jeffrey, by the ſound of an earthquake. The venerable doge 


| aſcended the pulpit to urge their requeſt by thoſe motives of honour 


and virtue, which alone can be offered to a popular aſſembly : the 
treaty was tranſcribed on parchment; ; atteſted with oaths. and ſeals, 


mutually accepted by the weeping and joyful repreſentatives of 


France and Venice; and diſpatched to Rome for the approbation of 


pope Innocent the third. Two thouſand marks were borrowed of 


the merchants for the firſt expences of the armament. Of the ſix 
deputies, two repaſſed the Alps to announce their ſucceſs, while 
their four companions made a fruitleſs trial of the zeal and emula- 
tion of the republics of Genoa and Piſa. 26 eb og e e artatgh 


The execution of the treaty was tin oppoſed by unforeſeen diffi- 


culties and delays. The marſhal, on his return to Troyes, was em- 
braced and approved by Thibaut count of D e whe had 
been unanimouſly choſen general of the confederates. But the 


health. of that valiant Fouth * declined, and ſoon became 


* A 1 &f Villebardovia * ob- orent- mule pitic et plorerent mate 8 
ſerve the frequent tears of the marſhal and his (N60. ); i ot maint lerme ploree de pitiẽ 
brother knights, Sachiez que la ot mainte (N 202.) . They weep on — of 
lerme ploree de pitie (Ne 17.) ; mult _— ere Jo's 1 or Mm ; 

8 ); mainte lerme plorẽe A 34) wth 01: *e 


Afﬀembly and 


departure of 


the cruſade 


from Venice, 
A. D. 1202, 


October 8. 
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CHAP, | 
— 
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or 10 r. kopdefs} } and he deplored the e fite; which condlekndl kinw 
do expire, not in a field of battle, but on a bed of ſickneſs, - To his 
brave and numerous vaſſals, the dying prince diſtributed his treas 8 
ſures: they ſwore in his preſence to accompliſh his vow: and their 


own; but ſome there were, ſays the marſhal, who accepted his gifts 


and forfeited their word. The more reſolute champions of the croſs 


held a parliament at Soiſſons for the election of a new. general; but 


ſuch was the incapacity, or jealouſy, or reluctance, of the prinees o 
France, that none could be found both able and willing to 


the conduct of the enterpriſe. They acquieſced in the choice o: * 
ftranger, of Boniface marquis of Montferrat, deſcended of A race 


of heroes, and himſelf of conſpicuous fame in the wars and ne- 
gociations of the times“; nor could the piety or ambition of the 
Italian chief decline this Honourable Invitation, After viſiting the 


French court, where he was received as a friend and kinſman, the 


marquis, in the church of Soiſſons, was inveſted with the croſs of 
A pilgrim and the, ſtaff of a general; and immediately repaſſed the 


Alps, to prepare for the diſtant expedition of the Eaft. About the 
feſtival of the Pentecoſt be diſplayed his banner, and haxched t= * 


wards Venice at the head of the Italians : : he was preceded or fol- 


lowed by the counts of Flanders and Blois, and the moſt reſpectable 


* 1 i. 


barons of France; and their numbers were ſwelled by the pilgrims 


of Germany“, whoſe object and motives were ſimilar to their own. 


The Venetians had fulfilled, and even ſurpaſſed, their engagements: 


ſtables were conſtructed for the horſes, and barracks for the troops; „ 


the magazines were abundantly repleniſhed with forage and pro- 


viſions; „ and the fleet of tranſports, taps, and Balles, was ready . | 


++ By a ia (A. D. 1191) over the citl- Hiſtoria c. P, of Gunther (Canifi Antig. 


zens of Aſti, by a eruſade to Paleſtine, and Lect. tom. iv. p. v—viii.), who celebrates 
by an embaſſy from the pope to the German the pilgrimage of his abbot Martin, one of 
princes (Muratori, Ana n tom. x. the preaching rivals of Fulk of Neuilly. His 


p. 163. 202.). 1 1 monaſtery, of the Sen _— was fituate 
45 de the cruſade of the Germans in a in the dioceſe of Baſil. | 


10 
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to Hoiſt fail, as ſoon as the republic had received. the price of the O H 14A F. 
freight and armament. But that price far exceeded the wealth of —ͤ— | 
dhe cruſaders who were aſſembled at Venice. The Flemings, Whoſe „ ing 
obedience to their count was voluntary and precarious, had embarked e 
in their veſſels for the long navigation of the ocean and Mediter- 
ranean; and many of the French and Italians had preferred a 
cheaper and more convenient paſſage from Marſeilles and Apulia to 
the Holy Land. Each pilgrim might complain, that after he had 
furniſhed his own contribution he was made reſponſible for the de- 
ficiency of his abſent brethren: the gold and ſilver plate of the 
chiefs, which they freely delivered to the treaſury. of St. Mark, was 
a generous but inadequate ſacrifice; and after all their efforts, thirty- 
four thouſand marks were ſtill wanting to complete the ſtipulated 
ſum. The obſtacle was removed by the policy and patriotiſm of the 
doge, who propoſed to the barons, that if they would join their 
arms in reducing ſome revolted cities of Dalmatia, he would expoſe 
his perſon 1 in the holy war, and obtain from the republic a long in- 
dulgende, till ſome wealthy conqueſt ſhould afford the means of 
ſatisfying the debt. After much ſeruple and heſitation they choſe 
rather to accept the offer than to relinquiſh. the enterpriſe ; and the — i of 
firſt hoſtilities of the fleet and army were directed againſt Zara“ „ 2 Nov. 10. 
1 ſtrong city of the Sclavonian coaſt, which had renounced its alle- 
are, to Venice, and implored the protection of the king of Hun- 
gary. The cruſaders burſt the chain or boom of the harbour; 
landed their horſes, troops, and military engines; and compelled the 


:.4% 3 now Tara, was a Roman co- 
| Jony, which acknowledged Auguſtus for its 
parent. It is now only two miles round, 
and contains five or ſix thouſand inhabit- 


the travels of the two companions, Spon 
and Wheeler (Voyage de Dalmatie, de Grece, 
& c. tom. i. p.64—70. Journey into Greece, 
p. 8—14+); the laſt of whom, by miſtaking 


a" 


* 


ants; but the fortifications are ſtrong, and 
it is joined to the main land by a bridge. See 


Seftertia for Seftertii, values an arch with 
ſtatues and columns at twelve pounds. 
his time, there were no trees near Zara, the 
cherry-trees were not yet planted which pro- 


| duce our incomparable mara/qutn. 


* Katona (Hiſt. Critica Reg. Hungariz, 
Stirpis Arpad. tom. iv. p. 536—558.) col- 


lects all the facts and teſtimonies moſt adverſe 
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inhabitants, 


If, in 


0 1 * 


Alliance of 
the cruſaders 
with the 
Greek 
prince, the 
young 

| Alexius. 
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8 x defence of five pc ſurrender at Alkbitbi 7 
their lives were ſpared, but the revolt was: puniſhed by the pillage of . 
their houſes and the demolition of their walls, The ſeaſon was far 
advanced; the French and Venetians reſolved to paſs the winter in a 
focure harbour and plentiful countty'; but their repoſe was diſturbed - 
by national and tumvltaons quarrels of the Toldiers and mariners. 
The conqueſt of Lara had ſcattered the ſeeds of diſcord and ſcandal : 
the arms of the allies hatl been {tained in their outſet with the bloed, 


not of infidels, but of Chriſtians 2 the king of Hungary and his 


new ſubjects were themſelves enliſted under the banner of the croſs; 
and the ſcruples of the devout, were magnified by the fear or laſſi- 
tude of che reluctant, pilgrims. The pope had excommunicated the 
falſe cruſaders WhO had pillaged and maſſaered their brethren , and 
only the marquis Boniface and Simon of Montfort eſeuped theſe 
ſpiritual thunders; the one by his abſence from the fiege, the other 
by his final departure from the camp. Innocent might abſolve the 
ſimple and ſubmiſſive penitents of France; but he was provoked by 
the ſtubborn reaſon of the Venetians, who refuſed to confeſs their 2 
guilt, to accept their pardon, or to e in their n ene cons 
cerns, the interpoſition of a prieſt. e 8 
The aſſembly of ſuch formidable powers ys Tea and land, had N 
revived the hopes of young Alexius; and, both at Venice and 


Zara, he ſolicited the arms of the cruſaders, for his own reſtoration 
and his father's"* deliverance. The royal youth was recommended 
oy * king of * his prayers and preſence excited the 


48 See Br whole tranſaQtion, — the "i -(Villebardouin- and ; Forty No FF, 5. 


timents of the pope, in the Epiſtles of Inno- 8e The emperor Iſaac is ſtyled by Ville. 


cent III. Geſta, c. 86, 87, 88. hardouin, Sarſac (Ne 35, &c.), which may 

49 A modern reader is ſurpriſed to agg of be derived from the French Fire, or the 
the valet de Conſtantinople, as applied to Greek Kug (epo) melted into his proper 
young Alexius, on account of his youth, like name; the farther corruptions of Turſac and 


the infants of Spain, and the nob:liimus puer Conſerac will inſtruct us what licence 


of the Romans. The pages and walets of have been uſed in the n Ache 


the * were as noble as themſelves and Egypt. 


5 | . compalien 


75 


Fe 
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. compaſſion 
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character, was s ſwayed by the hope of public or private enge 


1 Reinier and 88 the former mar- cange, Fam. bels p. 5 2 


ried Maria, daughter of the emperor Manuel ©5*. Nicetas (in Alexio Comneno, 1. i. 


Comnenus ; the latter was the huſband of c. 9.) accuſes the doge and Venetians as the 


Theodora Angela, fiſter of the emperors firſt authors of the war againſt Conſtanti- 


Iſaac and Alexius, Conrad abandoned the nople, and conſiders only as a Ke, ory 
| Greek court and princeſs for the glory - xvuar,, the arrival and ſhameful offers of the 
of defending Tyre againſt Saladin, (Du- royal r 5 | 


Vor. VI. TI ee 


bv of the camp; and his . was embraced and pleaded 05 
by the marquis of Montferrat and the doge of Venice. A double 
alliance, and the dignity: of Cæſar, had cohnected with the Imperial 6 
| family. the two elder brothers of Boniface: he expected to derive 
a kingdom from the important ſervice; ap the more generous am 
bition of Dandolo was eager to ſecure the ineſtimable benefits of 
trade and dominion that might accrue to his country. Their in- 
fluence procured a favourable audience for the ambaſſadors of Alexius; 3 
and if the magnitude of his offers excited ſome ſuſpicion, the mo- 
tives and rewards which he diſplayed might juſtify the delay and 
diverſion of thoſe forces which had been conſecrated to the deliver- 
ance of Jeruſalem. He promiſed, in his own and his father's name, 
that as ſoon as they ſhould be ſeated on the throne of Conſtanti- 
nople, they would terminate the long ſchiſm of the Greeks, and N 
ſubmit themſelves and their people to the lawful ſupremacy of the 
Roman church. He en gaged to recompenſe the labours and merits 
of the cruſaders, by the immediate payment of two hundred thou- 
ſand marks of ſilver; to accompany them in perſon to Egypt; or, 
if it ſhould be judged more advantageous, to maintain, during a 
year, ten thouſand. men, and, during his life, five hundred knights, 
for the ſervice of the Holy Land. Theſe tempting conditions were 
accepted by the republic of Venice; and the eloquence of the doge 
and marquis perſuaded the counts of Flanders, Blois, and St. Pol, 
With eight barons of France, to join in the glorious enterpriſe. A 
treaty of offenſive and defenſive alliance was confirmed by their 
oaths and ſeals; and each individual, according to his ſituation and 
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probable opinion, that their efforts: in Paleſtine would: I 
lefs and unavailing, and mat the 
precede and prepare the recovery of Je: 


\ 


valiant band of 8 ad 3 v. 1 
themſelves: the ſoldiers and clergy were di- 
ſubſcribsd to the alliance, the num- | 7 | 
| meats he diflidents were ſtrong and reſpectable 
The boldeſt hearts were appalled by the report of the naval power 
and impregnable ſtrength of Cont antinople ;' and their apprehen- 3 
ſions were diſguiſed to the world, and perhaps to chemſelves, by the 
more decent objections of religion and dur) hey alleged the 
of a vow, which had drawn them oll their families and 
homes to the reſcue of the holy ſepulehre; nor ſhould” the dark and 
crooked counſels of human policy divert them rom a purfuit, the 

event of which was in the hands of che Alm iphty.. Their firſt of 
fence, the attack of Zara, had been ſevere puniſhed by the r= 
' proach of their conſcience and the cenſures of the pope; nor would: Þ 
they again imbrue their hands ! in the blood of their' fellow-chriſtians. 

e apoſtle of Rome had pronounced; 3 nor would” they uſurp the. 

right of avenging with the ſword the "ſchiſoa of the Greeks and'the 
doubtful uſurpation of the B zantine monarch. 10 On theſe principles 


or pretences, many pilgrims, the moſt diſtinguiſned for their valour 


and piety, withdrew from the camp { and their retreat was leſs per- 
nicious than the open or ſecret oppolitio n of 's ſcontented party, 


that laboured, on every occaſion, to ſeparate the army and diſappoint | 
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* Notyithftanding this defection, the departure of the fleet and 
army was vigorouſſy preſſed by the Venetians; whoſe zeal for the 
ſervice of the royal youth, c concealed. a juſt reſentment to his nation 


& HE 


* p * - 2 - 


3 Villebardouin. and Gunther repreſent . Paleliae, was ſent ambaſſador to Conſtan- 
the ſentiments of the two parties. The abbot, tinople, and became A reluctant witneſs of. 
Martin left the army at Zara, proceeded to the ſecond hege. £45 _ | 


; £4 
» by N . 1 | jp 1 : : 
* 5 * * P 
% 


were equal, to the conqueſt of the world 


bellicus, and Rhamiidfiug, N maps (d FAnvil 


and: They aide motif 69 ae wet Pease an 
ad been iven t to Piſa the rival of their trade; they had a long / 
arrear of debt and injury to-liquidate witk the Byzantine court ; and 
Dandolo might not diſcoura popular tale, that he had been 
deprived of his eyes by al 


> EMPETOT + Manuel, WhO perfidiouſly vio- 
| lated the ſanctity of an ambaſſador. A ſimilar armament, for * 
had not rode che Ad riatic: it Was compoſed of one hundred and 


: twenty. flat bottomed veſſels or Palandert for the horſes; two hun- 
dred and forty tranſports filled with men and. a arms; ſeventy ſtore» 


* 


* 
— 44 3 * 


| ſhips laden with proviſions ; and fifty ſtout gallies, well prepared for 


the encounter of an enemy We While the wind was favourable, the 


ſky ſerene, and the water ſmooth, every eye was fixed with wonder | 
and delight on the ſcetie of military and naval pomp which over- 


e the fea. The ſhields of the knights and ſquires, at once an 

and a defence, were arranged on either ſide of the ſhips; 
/ of the nations and families were diſplayed from the 
bug our modern artillery was ſupplied by three hundred engines 
for caſting ſtones: and darts: the fatigues of the way were cheered 
with the ſound: of muſic; and the ſpirits of the adventurers were 
raiſed. by the mutual aſſurance; that forty thouſand chriſtian heroes 
In che navigation from 
Venice and Zara, the fleet Was ſucceſsfully ſteered: by the {kill and 
experience of the Venetian pilots : at Durazzo, the confederates firſt 
landed on the territories of the Greek empire: the iſle of Corfu 
afforded a ſtation and repoſe ; they doubled without accident the 
perilous cape of Malea, the ſouthern. point of Peloponeſus or the. 


$4 The birth and dignity of Andrew Dan- he rejoices in the glories and perils of war 
dolo gave him the motive and the means of with a ſpirit unknown to a ſedentary writer. 


ſearching i in the archives of Venice the me- 36 In this voyage, almoſt all the geogra- 
morable ſtory of his anceſtor. His brevity rl names are corrupted by the Latins. 
ſeems to accùſe the coploub and more recent The modern appellation of Chalcis, and all 


narratives, of Sanudo (in Muratori, Script. Eubwa, is derived from its. Euripus, Ewripo, 


Y 4654 


Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxii.), Blondus, Sa- Næri 5. Negro 2 05 which , diſhonours, our 
cographic Ane! lenne, 


* $ * 


55 Villehardouin, N*62. His. feelings and tom. i. P. 263%), 
. are Nil; he n wee ps, but © 
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— and caſt anchor at Abydus on the Aſiatic ſide of r Helleſpont; 2 
Theſe preludes of conqueſt were eaſy and bloodleſs ; the Greeks of 


* — eee 


A 
X. 


(2, Morea ; ls a deſcent i in the idande af; — 400 Andries 


the provinces, without patriotiſm or courage, were cruſhed by an 
irreſiſtible force; the preſence of the lawful heir might juſtify their 


| obedience; and it was rewarded by the modeſty and diſciptine of - 
the Latins. As they penetrated through. the Helleſpont, the mag- 
nitude of their navy was compreſſed, in a narrow channel; and the 
face of the waters was darkened with innumerable fails. They again 


expanded i in the baſon of the Propontis, and traverſed that placid 


ſea, till they approached the European ſhore, at the abbey of St. 
Stephen, three leagues to the weſt of Conſtantinople. The prudent i 
doge diſſuaded them from diſperſing themſelves in a populous and 
hoſtile land; and, as their ſtock of proviſions was reduced, it was. 
reſolved, in the ſeaſon of harveſt, to repleniſh their toreſhips in 
the fertile iſlands. of the Propontis. With this reſolution, they di- 
rected their courſe; but a ſtrong gale, and their own impatience, | 
drove them to the eaſtward ; and ſo near did they run to the more 
and the city, that ſome vollies of ſtones and darts were exchanged : 
between the ſhips and the rampart. As they paſſed along, they gazed 


with admiration on the capital of the Eaſt, or, as it ſhould ſeem, 


__ .ofithe earth; riſing from her feven hills, and towering over the 


continents of Europe and Aſia. The ſwelling domes and lofty 


ſpires of five hundred palaces and churches, were gilded by the ſan . 


and reflected in the waters ; ; the walls were crowded with ſoldiers 
and ſpectators, whoſe numbers they beheld, of whoſe temper they 
were! ignorant; and each heart was chilled by the reflection, that, 
ſince the beginning of the world, ſuch an enterpriſe had never been 
undertaken by ſuch an handful of warriors. But the momentary 


apprehenſion was diſpelled by hope and valour; 3 and every man, 


ſays the marſhal of Champagne, glanced his eye on the ſword or 


39 
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= 


the veſſels; the ſoldiers, hor 


e uE noa EMPIRE 


bos which he muſt ſpeedily uſe in the glorious conflict . The c | 
Latins caſt anchor before Chaleedon; the mariners only were left in Wass 
es, and arms, were ſafely landed; and, 


in the luxury of an Imperial palace, the barons taſted the firſt fruits 


of their ſacceſs; On the third day, the fleet and army moved to- 
wards Seutari, the Aſiatie ſuburb of Conſtantinople; a detachment 
of five hundred Greek korſe was ſurpriſed and defeated by four- 
ſcore French knights; ; and in a halt of nine n the ere was 


plentifully ſupplied with forage and proviſions. | Fs 


In relating the invaſion of a great empire, it may ſeem ſtrange that F ruitleſs ne- 
J have not deſcribed the obſtacles which ſhould have checked the pro- 
greſs of the ſtrangers. The Greeks, in truth, were an unwarlike 


people; but they were rich, induſtrious, and ſubject to the will of a 
ſingle man: had that man been capable of fear, when his enemies 


were at a diſtance, or of courage, when they approached his perſon. 


The firſt rumour of his nephew's alliance with the French and Ve- 
netians was deſpiſed by the uſurper Alexius; his flatterers- per- 


fuaded him, that in this contempt he was bold and ſincere; and 


each evening in the cloſe of the banquet, he thrice diſcomfited the 
Barbarians of the Weſt. Theſe Barbarians had been juſtly terrified ; 
by the report of his naval power; and the ſixteen hundred fiſhing- 
boats of Conſtantinople could have manned a fleet, to fink them 


in the Adriatic, or ſtop their entrance in the mouth of the Helle- 
ſpont. But all force may be annihilated by the negligence of the 
prince and the venality of his miniſters, The great duke, or ad- 
miral, made a ſcandalous, almoſt a public, auction of the fails, the 
maſts, and the rigging: the royal foreſts'were reſerved for the more 
| aer dale of the chace; and the trees, fays Nicetas, were 


$7 Be ſachiez oh it ne ot fi ae Cui le | 
euer ne fremiſt (c. 67.) . . . Chaſcuns re- 
gardoit ſes armes... . que par tems en aront 
meſtier (e. 68.) . Such i is the W of cou- 


rage. 
2 * Eandem urbem «= Tf in ſolis navibus 
5 I 


piſcatorum abundare, quam illvs f in toto na- 
vigio. Habebat enim mille et ſexcentas piſ- 
catorias naves .. Bellicas autem five merca- 

torias habebant infinitz- multitudinis et por- 
tum tutiſſimum. Gunther, Hift. TC. P. e. 8s. 
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Paſſage of 
the Boſpho- 
rus, 

July 6. 


aſtoniſhed (his | de 8 ef were inſt 


vow for the deliverance of Jeruſtlem, bis voice 
his treaſures ſhould aſſiſt their JW: deſign ; but ſhould 
to invade the fanQua 


Er dg anſwer of 


nanimous. | « In the cauſe of honour, and juſtice,” the 
* + deſpiſe. the uſurper of Grece, his threa 
« * friendſhip and his. allegiance are 


Comneno, I, iii. c. 9. P- 348. 0 Ks. F 4 r £-P4 F by > | > bud T5; 3 wt " 
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arance- of the ſtrangers. . If. theſe 
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ald not protect them 
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to the lawful. 


1 
1 


« « young prince who 1 is ſeated, among, us, and to 


9 


« peror Lage, who has been deprived of his ſceptre, his fr 


« and his eyes, by the crime of an ungrateful brother. Let that 


« brother confeſs his guilt, a and implore for veneſs, and: we our- 
& ſelves will intercede, that he may be permitted to live in affluence 


A 


- 


-« and ſecurity. But let him not inſult us by a ſecond meſſa 


* 


* 2 Fg . © * 1 n 


© our reply will be made in arms, in the palace of Conſtantinople.” 


On the tenth. day of their. encam ment at. Scurari, t cruſaders. 


prepared chemſelves, as ſoldiers and as catholics, r-t lage of 
the Boſphorus. Perilous, indeed was the adventure 6 the. ſtream was: 
broad and rapid; in a calm the current of the Euxine might drive 


* 


down the liquid and unextinguiſha le fires of the recks;; and the 
oppoſite ſhores of Europe were defended by thouſand orſe 


30 Kabi bepwy aht, b d Kees 
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ed to be ent and pleaſ⸗ e Latins were diſtributed in fix 
battles or divifions ; the firſt; or guss, was led by the count ef 
Flanders, one of the moſt powerful of the Chriſtian princes in the 
{kill and number of his croſs-bows. The four ſucceſſive battles of 
the French were commanded by his brother Henry, the counts of 
St. Pol and Blois, and Matthew of Montmorency, the laſt of whom- 
was honoured by the voluntary ſervice of the marſhal and nobles of 
Champagne. The ſixth diviſion, the rear=guard and reſerve of the 
army, was conducted by the marquis of Montferrat, at the head of 
the Germans and Lombards. The chargers, added, with their long. 
capariſons dragging on the ground, were embarked in the flat 
palanders ©; and the knights ſtood by the ſide of their horſes, i in 
complete armour, their helmets laced, and their lances in their 
Hands. Their numerous train of ſerjeants“ and archers occupied the 
tranſports; and each tranſport was towed by the ſtrength and ſwift 
neſs of a galley. The fix. divifions traverſed the Boſphorus, without. 
encountering an enemy or a obſtacle; to land the foremoſt was the- 
wiſh, to conquer or die was the fetblötibb, 6 every diviſion and of 
ery ſoldier. Jealous of the pre- emifence of danger, the nights 
in their heavy armour leaped into the ſea, when it roſe as high as 


their girdle; the ſerjeants and archers were animated by their valour ;: 
and the ſquires, letting dow: th draw. bridges of the palanders, led 
the horſes to the ſhore. Before the ſquadrons could mount, and 
form, and couch their lances, che e thouſand Greeks had 


— 


. Ero a verſion. of 8 1 Ee . p. 27% a. "oth: 1 8 

the well-ſounding word Falander, which is ** To avoid the vague expreſſions of fols- 
ſilt uſed, I believe, in the Mediterranean. lowers, &c. I uſe, after Villehardouin, the 

But had 1 written in French, I ſhould have word /erjearts for all horſemen who were not 

preferred the original and expreſſive de- knights. There were ſerjeants at arms, and“ 
nomination of ws/fers or huiffers, from ſerjeants. at law; and if we viſit. the parade 
the huis, or door, which was let down and Weſtminſter-hall, we may obſerve the 
as a draw bridge; but which, at ſea, was ſtrange reſult of the diſtinction (Ducange,. 
cloſed into the fide of the ſhip (ſee Da- Gloſfar. Latin.  Cerwiewes, ber. tom. vi. 

cange au Villehardouin, Ne 14. and Join- p. 226—231-].. ; 
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that the Latins were informed that they had fy ee e e an em- 
peror. ; In the firſt conſternation of the flying enemy, they reſolved 
+ a double attack to open the entrance of the harbour. The towe 4 
of Galata Tg in the ſuburb of Pera, was. attacked and ſtormed by the 
French, while che Venetians aſſumed the, more difficult .taſk-of | 
forcing the boom or chain that was ſtretched from that tower to the 
Byzantine ſhore. After ſome fruitleſs attempts, 5 their intrepid pere 
ſeverance prevailed : twenty ſhips of war, the relics of the En, 
navy, were either ſunk or taken : the enormous and maſſy links of 
iron were cut aſunder by the ſhears, or broken by the weight, of te 
gallies © ; and the Venetian fleet, ſafe and triumphant, rode at anchor 
in the port of Conſtantinople. By theſe daring atchievements, a 


remnant of twenty thouſand Latins ſolicited the licence of belieging 
a capital which contained above four hundred. thouſand inhabitants“ 55 | 
able, though not willing, to bear arms in the defence of their coun- s 
try. Such an account would indeed-ſuppoſe a population of near 


two millions; ; but whatever abatement may be required in the 


numbers of the Greeks, the belief of thoſe numbers * . 5 


exalt the fearleſs ſpirit of their aſſallants. 


$ 


| ; 9 It is needleſs to obſerve, that on the bour: The fouth-eatt | would . been a 
ſabje& of Galata, the chain, &c, Ducange more effectual wind. © 
is accurate and full. Conſult likewiſe the 6 * cens mil homes ou "ales (Ville- 


the ſame author. The inhabitants of Ga- 


i WE lata were ſo vain and ignorant, that they ap- 
N 8 plied to themſelves St. Paul's Epiſtle to the 
1 00, | | Galatians. 
n 5 The veſſel that broke the chiin was 


named the Eagle, Aguila (Dandol. Chroni- 
con. p. 322.), which Blondus {de Geſtis 


» wind. Ducange, Obſervations, Ne 83. main- 


the reſpeRable text 


| Venet.} has changed into Agquilo the north- 


tains the latter N but he had not ſeen 
Dandolo, nor did he 
wor. conſider the topography of of the 25 


proper chapters of the C. P. Chriſtiana of hardouin, Ne 134.), muſt be underſtood of 


men of a military age. Le Beau (Hiſt. du Bas 


Empire, tom. xx. p. 417.) allows Conſtanti- 
nople a million of inhabitants, of whom. 


690,000 horſe, and an infinite number of foot. 


ſoldiers, In its preſent decay, the capital of ! 
the Ottoman empire may contain 400, o 


ſouls (Bell's Travels, vol.ii. p. 401, 402. 5 


but as the Turks keep no regiſters, and as 


circumſtances are fallacious, it is impoſſible 
to aſcertain (Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, 


tom. i. p. 18, 19.) the real e of 


their e cities. 
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In the choice of the attack, the French and Venetians were di- 
vided by their habits of life and warfare. The former affirmed with 
truth, that Conſtantinople was moſt accefſible on the ſide of the ſea 


and the harbour. The latter might aſſert with honour, that they 


had long enough truſted their lives and. fortunes to a frail bark and 
a precarious element, and loudly demanded a trial of knighthood, a 
firm ground, and a eloſe onſet, either on foot or horſeback. After 
A prudent compromiſe, of employing the two nations by ſea and 
land, in the ſervice beſt ſuited to their character, the fleet covering 


153 
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and conqueſt 
of Conſtanti- 
nople by the 
Latins, 


July 7—18. 


the army, they both proceeded from the entrance to the extremity 


of the harbour : the ſtone bridge of the river was haſtily repaired ; 
and the fix battles of the French formed their encampment againſt 


the front of the capital, the baſis of the triangle which runs about 
four miles from the port to the Propontis *, On the edge of a broad - 


ditch, at the foot of a lofty rampart, they had leiſure to contemplate. 
the difficulties of their enterpriſe. The gates to the right and left 


of their narrow camp poured forth frequent ſallies of cavalry and 
light- infantry, which cut off their ſtragglers, ſwept the country of 
proviſions, ſounded the alarm five or ſix times in the courſe of each day, 
and compelled them to plant a-pallifade, and fink. an entrenchment, 
for their immediate ſafety. In the ſupplies and convoys the Vene- 
tians had been too ſparing, or the Franks too voracious : the uſual 
complaints of hunger and ſcarcity were heard, and perhaps felt: 
their ſtock of flour would be exhauſted in three weeks; and cheir 
diſguſt of ſalt meat tempted them to taſte the fleſh of their horſes. 
The. trembling uſurper was ſupported by Theodore Laſcaris, his ſon- 


in-law, a valiant youth, who aſpired to ſave and to rule his country; 


the Greeks, regardleſs of that country, were awakened to the defence 
of their religion ; but their firmeſt hope was in the ſtrength and 


ss On the moſt correct plans of Conſtan- his eye were not deceived, he muſt reckon 
tinople, I know not how to meaſure more by the old Gallic league of 1500 paces, 
than 4000 paces. Yet Villehardouin com- which might {till be uſed in Champagne. 
putes the ſpace at three eagecs (Ne 86.), If — n 
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en A P; * ſpirit of che "OVER guards, of the Danes =; , " =. 
are named in the writers of the times. After ten days inceſſant 
labour, the ground was levelled, the ditch filled, the approaches 4 
the beſiegers were regularly made, and two hundred and fifty en 

a gines of aſſault exerciſed their various powers to clear the 


1 IN E AND: ; FALL. 


rampart; 
to batter. the walls, and to ſap the foundations. On the firſt appear- 


ance. of, a breach, the ſcaling-ladders were applied: the numbers 


that defended the vantage ground repulſed and oppreſſed the adven= 
turous Latins; but they | admired the reſolution. of fifteen knights 
and ſerjeants, who had gained the aſcent, and maintained their 
perilous ſtation till they were precipitated or made priſoners by the 


Imperial guards. On the ſide of the harbour the naval attack was 


more ſucceſsfully conducted by the Venetians; and that induſtrious 
people employed every reſource that was known and practiſed be- 
fore the invention of gunpowder. A double line, three bow-ſhots 
in front, was formed by the gallies and ſhips; and the ſwift motion 
of the former was ſupported by the weight and loftineſs of the latter, 
whoſe decks, and poops, and turret, were the platforms of military 
engines, that diſcharged their ſhot over the heads of the firſt line. The 

ſoldiers, who leaped from the gallies c on ſhore, immediately planted and 
aſcended their ſcaling-ladders, while the large ſhips, advancing more 
ſlowly into the intervals, and lowering a draw-bridge, opened a way 


through the air from their maſts to the rampart. In the midſt of 


the conflict, the doge, a venerable and conſpicuous form, ſtood aloft 
in complete armour on the prow of his galley. The great ſtandard 
of St. Mark was diſplayed before him ; his threats, promiſes, and 
exhortations, urged the diligence of the rowers:; his veſſel was the 
firſt that ſtruck ; and Dandolo was the firſt warrior on the ſhore. 
The nations admired the magnanimity of the blind. old man, with- 
out reflecting that his age and infirmities diminiſhed the price of 


es The guards, the Varangi, are ayle by been their origin, a Powe un could 
Villehardouin (Ne 89. 95, &c.), Englois et not be miſtaken in the nations of which wy 
Danois avec leurs haches. WRatever had were at that time compoſed, 
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life, OY Sithacces the value of imme elory. On a ſudden, by 0 4 A p. 


an inviſible hand (for the ſtandard- bearer was probably flain), the 
banner of the republic was fixed on the rampart: twenty-five towers 
were rapidly occupied; ; and, by the cruel expedient of fire, the 
Greeks were driven from the adjacent quarter. The doge had diſ- 


patched the intelligence of his ſucceſs, when he was checked by the 
danger of his confederates. Nobly declaring that he would rather 


die with the pilgrims than gain a victory by their deſtruction, Dan 
dolo relinquiſhed his ad vantage, recalled his troops, and haſtened to 


the ſcene of action. He found the ſix weary diminutive battles of 
the French encompaſſed by ſixty {ſquadrons of the Greek cavalry, 
the leaſt of which was more numerous than the largeſt of their di- 
viſions. Shame and deſpair had provoked Alexius to the laſt effort 
of a general ſally; but he was awed by the firm order and manly 
aſpect of the Latins ; and, after ſkirmiſhing at a diſtance, withdrew 


his troops in the cloſe of the evening. The ſilence or tumult of the 


night exaſperated his -fears; and the timid uſurper, collecting a 
treaſure of ten thouſand pounds of gold, baſely deſerted his wife, his 


people, and his fortune ; threw himſelf into a bark, ſole through 
the Boſphorus, and landed in ſhamefiil ſafety in an obſcure harbour 
of Thrace. As ſoon as they were appriſed of his flight, the Greek 


nobles ſought pardon and peace in the dungeon where the blind 
Iſaac expected each hour the viſit of the executioner. Again ſaved 
and exalted by the viciſſitudes of fortune, the captive in his Impe- 


rial robes was replaced on the throne, and ſurrounded with pro- 


ſtrate ſlaves, whoſe real terror and affeted Joy he was incapable 
of diſcerning. At the dawn of day, hoſtilities were ſuſpended ; 

and the Latin chiefs were ſurpriſed by a meſſage from the lawful 
and reigning emperor, who was impatient to embrace his ſon and 
to reward his generous deliyerers © 


67 For the firſt ſiege and conqueſt of Con- of the cruſaders to 1 III. Gela, 
le, we may read the original letter c. 91. p. 53 3. 534. Villehardouin, N55 
e 8 99. 


But 
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Reſtoration 


of the em 
ror Iſaac / 
gelus, and his. 
ſon Alexis, - 


July 19. 
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But theſe generous: deliverets Were unwilling. to ent their | 
badge; till they had obtained from his father the payment; or. at leaſt 
the promife, of their recompenſe. They choſe four ambaſſadors, 


Matthew of Montmorency, our hiſtorian the marſha 


| ſiſter of the king of Hungary; and by — appearance, the noble 
: matrons of Greece were drawn from their domeſtic retirement, and 


mingled with the circle of ſenators and ſoldiers. The Latins, by 
the mouth of the marſhal, ſpoke like men, conſcious of their merits, 
but who reſpected the work of their own hands - and the emperor 
clearly underſtood, that his ſon's engagements with Venice and the 


pilgrims muſt be ratified without heſitation or delay. Withdrawing 


into a private chamber with the empreſs, a chamberlain, an inter- | 


of Champagne, 
and two Venetians, to congratulate the emperor. The gates were 
: ' thrown open on their -approach,, the. ſtreets on. both ſides were lined 
With the battle - axes of the Daniſh and Engliſh guard : the preſenee- 
| chamber glittered with gold and jewels, the falſe ſubſtitutes of virtue 
| and power; by the ſide of the blind Iſaac, his wife was. ſeated, the 


preter, and the four ambaſſadors, the father of young Alexius en- 


quired with ſome anxiety into the nature of his ſtipulations. The 
__ ſubmiſſion of the Eaſtern empire to the pope, the ſuceour of the 


Holy Land, and a preſent contribution of two hundred thouſand 


marks of ſilxer Theſe conditions are weighty, was his prudent 
reply; ; « they are hard to accept, and difficult to perform. But no 
conditions can exceed the meaſure of your ſervices and deſerts,” 


After this ſatisfactory aſſurance, the barons mounted on horſeback, 


and introduced the heir of Conſtantinople to the city and palace : his 


youth and marvellous adventures engaged every heart in his favour, 
| and Alexius was ſolemnly crowned. with his father 1 in the dome of Z 


| St. Sophia. In the firſt 8 of his reign, the people, already bleſſed 


99. Nicetas in. Alexio Comnen. I. iii. c. 10. to Jeruſalem, or St. John 28 where the 
; Þ- 349—352. Dandolo, in Chron. p. 322. greateſt part of the company had died of the 


Gunther, and his abbot Martin, were not plague, : 
yet returned from their obſtinate pilgrimage 


with 


Wit has adoration of * and peace, eh delighted by chez joy 
Ful cataſtrophe of the tra gedy; and the diſcontent of the noble wy * 


their regret, and their fears, were covered by the poliſhed ſurface of — 
_ pleaſure and loyalty. * The mixture of two diſcordant nations in the | 


"fame capital, might have been pregnant with miſchief and danger; 
and the ſuburb of Galata, or Pera, was aſſigned for the quarters of 


the French and Venetians. But the liberty of trade and familiar! inter- 
courſe was allowed between the friendly nations; and each day the 


pilgrims were tempted by devotion or curioſity to viſit the churches 
and palaces of Conſtantinople. Their rude minds, inſenſible perhaps of 


the finer arts, were aſtoniſhed by the magnificent ſeenery: and the 
poverty of their native towns enhanced the populouſneſs and riches 
of the firſt metropolis of Chriſtendom®, Deſcending from his ſtate, 
young Alexius was prompted by intereſt and gratitude to repeat his 
frequent and familiar viſits to his Latin allies ; and in the freedom 


of the table, the gay petulance of the French ſometimes forgot the 


emperor of the-Eaft ®, In their more ſerious conferences, it was 
agreed; that the re-union of the two churches muſt be the reſult of 
patience and time; but avarice was leſs tractable than zeal ; and a 


large ſum was inſtantly diſburſed to appeaſe the wants, and ſilence 
Alexius was alarmed by the 


the importunity, of the cruſaders ”. 
approaching hour of their departure: their abſence might have re- 


lieved him from the engagement which he was ret incapable of pare 


\ 


_ 8 in hv th energy of Ville- 
bardouin (Ne 66. 100.), the infide and out- 
fide views of Conſtantinople, and their im- 
preſſion on the minds of the pilgrims: cette 


ville (ſays he) que de totes les autres ere 


ſouveraine. See the parallel paſſages of Ful- 
cherius Carnotenfis, Hiſt. Hieroſol. I. i. c. 4. 
and Will. Tyr. ii. 3. Xx. 26. 

© As they played at dice, the Latins took 
off his diadem, and clapped on his head a 
woollen or hairy cap, To WEYAXTpETE; x 
TAY RNS Ov XATEppUT HVEY Ov0 ject (Ni icetas, p. 3 58. = 
If theſe merry companions were Venetians, 
* Ig 10 


it was the e of trade and-a common- 
wealth. | 0 

+ BY Villehardouin, No 101. 8 p. 
322. The doge affirms, that the Vene- 
tians were paid more ſlowly than the French; 
but he owns, that the hiſtories of the two 
nations differed on that ſubject. Had he 
read Villehardouin? The Greeks complain- 
ed, however, qudd totius Græciæ opes * 
tuliſſet (Gunther, Hiſt: C. P. c. 13.) 


the lamentations and invectives of Nr 


(P. 355 bas 


forming; 
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n — — friends wou lef b naked and als e, te 
— the caprice and prejudice of a perfidious nation. He wiſhed to 
| - bribe their ſtay, the 4 of a year, by undertaking to defray thelt 4 
expence, and to ſatisfy, in their name, the freight of the Venetian 
veſſels. The offer was agitated in the council of the barons; and, 
| after a repetition of their debates and- ſcruples, - a majority of votes 
4 again acquieſced in the advice of the doge and the prayer of the 
1 young emperor. At the price of ſixteen hundred pounds of gold, 
0 he prevailed on the marquis of Montferrat to lead him with an army 
| round the provinces of Europe ; 3 to eſtabliſh his authority, and pur- 
| ſue his uncle, while Conſtantinople was awed by the preſence of : 
l Baldwin and his confederates of France and Flanders. The expe- 
0 dition was ſucceſsful ; the blind emperor exulted i in the ſucceſs of 
a his arms, and liſtened to the predictions of his flatterers, that the 
i | ſame Providence which had raiſed him from the dungeon to the 
111 throne, would heal his gout, reſtore his ſight, and watch over the 
ial long proſperity of his reign. Yet the mind of the ſuſpicious old 
i man was tormented by the. riſing glories of his ſon: nor could his 
. pride conceal from his envy, that, while his own name was pro- 
xj nounced | in fajnt and reluQant acclamations, the royal youth was the 
1 5 - theme of ſpontaneous and univerſal praiſe '*. 8 
if Quan of y the recent invaſion, the Greeks were e from a Aion 
and Latins. of nine centuries ; from the vain preſumption. that the capital of the 
Roman empire was impregnable to foreign arms. The rangers of 
- the Weſt had violated the city, and beſtowed the ſceptre, of Con- 
ſtantine: their Imperial clients ſoon became as unpopular as them- 
ſelves : the well-known vices of Iſaac were rendered ftill more con- 
temptible by his infirmities; and the young Alexius was hated as 
an apoſtate who had renounced the manners and religion of his 
mer His ſecret covenant with the Latins was divulged or ſuſ- 
271 The reign. of Alexius Comnenus. oc- The ſhort: refliration of 7 and his ſon is 
cupies three books in Nicetas, p. 9 W 4 in five chapters, p. 352362. . 
pected ; 
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pedted; 3 the people, and eſpecially the clergy, were devoutly attackis Fj 155 A Hh 
ed to their faith and ſuperſtition z and every convent, and ever 


ſhop, ag with the danger of the church and the tyranny of 
the pope An empty treaſury- could ill ſupply the demands of 
regal 1 and foreign extortion: the Greeks refuſed to avert, by 
a general tax, the impending evils of ſervitude and pillage; the op- 
preſſion of the rich excited a more dangerous and | perſonal reſent- 
ment; and if the emperor melted the plate, and deſpoiled the! images, 
of the ſanctuary, he ſeemed to juſtify the complaints of hereſy and 
ſacrilege. During the abſence of marquis Boniface and his Imperial 
pupil, Conſtantinople was viſited with a calamity which might be 
juſtly imputed to the zeal and indiſcretion of the Flemiſh pilgrims”. 

In one of their viſits to the city, they were ſcandalized by the aſpe& 
of a moſch or ſynagogue, in which one God was worſhipped, without 
a partner or a ſon. Their effectual mode of controverſy was to at- 
tack the infidels with the ſword, and their habitation with fire: but the 
infidels, and ſome Chriſtian neighbours, preſumed to defend their lives 
and properties; and the flames which bigotry had kindled conſumed 
the moſt orthodox and innocent ſtructures. During eight days and 
nights, the conflagration ſpread above a league in front, from the 
harbour to the Propontis, over the thickeſt and moſt populous re- 
gions of the city. It is not eaſy to count the ſtately churches and 
palaces that were reduced to a ſmoking ruin, to value the mer- 
chandiſe that periſhed in the trading ſtreets, or to number the 
families that were involved in the common deſtruction. By this 
outrage, which the doge and the barons in vain affected to diſclaim, 


72 When Nicetas reproaches Alexius for 3 Nicetas (p. 355.) is poſitive in the 
his impious league, he beſtows the harſheſt charge, and ſpecifies the Flemings (Þazwiors;), 
names on the, pope's new religion; weitor xa though he is wrong in ſuppoſing it an ancient 
CTOT WT OTOY » » © MAGERTPOT NV TIF EW » « © T T8 ara Name. Villehardouin (N? 107.) exculpates 
r p0v0 prey xa . Her Heu Ti xc HETATOINCY the barons, and 1s ignorant (perhaps af- 
TWwV Tau! Puma Hwy (p. 348.) . Such was fectedly Ignorant) of the names of the 
the ſincere language of every Greek to 5 Sainz. f | 
laſt "En of the empire, ents Nane 
the 
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ſafety in ah: 


cient to ſteer him through the tempeſt, which overwhelmed the per- 


4. colony of that nation, above fifteen thouſand perſons, confilied: they 


aſty retreat from the city to the protection of their 
ſtandard in the ſuburb of Pera. The emperor returned in triumph 3 


but the firmeſt and moſt dextrous policy would have been inſuffi- 


ſon and government of that unhappy youth. His own inclination, 


and his father's advice, attached him to his ; benefaQtors ; but Alexius 


heſitated between gratitude and patriotiſm; between the fear of his 

ſubjects and of his allies '**%, By his feeble and fluctuating conduct 
he loſt the eſteem and 8 of both; and, while he invited 
the marquis of Montferrat to occupy the palace, he ſuffered the 
nobles to conſpire, and the people to arm, for the deliverance of their 3 


country. Regardleſs of his painful ſituation, the Latin chiefs re- 


5 peated their demands, reſented his delays, ſuſpected his intentions, 


The war re- 
newed, 


A. D. 1204. 


and exacted a deciſive anſwer of peace or war. The haughty ſum- 
mons was delivered by three French knights and three Venetian 
deputies, who girded their ſwords, mounted their horſes, pierced 


through the angry multitude, and entered with -a fearleſs coun- 
tenance the palace and preſence of the Greek emperor. In a per- 


emptory tone, they recapitulated their ſervices and his engage 
ments; and boldly declared, that unleſs their juſt claims were fully 
| and immediately ſatisfied, they ſhould no longer hold him cither as 


a ſovereign or a friend. After this defiance, the firſt that had ever 


wounded an Imperial ear, they departed without betraying any 
ſymptoms of fear; but their eſcape from a ſervile palace and a 


furious city aſtoniſhed the ambaſſadors themſelves ; - and their return 


to the camp was the ſignal of mutual hoſtility. 


Among the Greeks, all authority and wiſdom were overborne by 


the impetuous multitude, who miſtook their rage: for valour, their 


Compare the ſuſpicions and complaints nocent. Ul. c. 92. p. 534. a cum parriarcha 
of Nicetas Ge 359—362.) with the blunt et mole nobilium, as promiſlis perjurus et 
charges of Baldwin of Flanders (Geſta In- mendax. 4 


numbers 


* 
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ration of Heaven. In the eyes of both nations Alexius was falſe 
and contemptible: the baſe and ſpurious race of the Angeli was re- 
| jected with clamorous diſdain; and the people of Conſtantinople 
encompaſſed the ſenate, to demand at their hands a more worthy 
emperor. "To every ſenator, conſpicuous by his birth or dignity, 4 
they ſucceſſively preſented the purple: by each ſenator the deadly 
garment was repulſed : the conteſt laſted three days; and we may 
learn from the hiſtorian Nicetas, one of the members of the aſſem- 
bly, that fear and weakneſs were the guardians of their loyalty. A 
phantom, who vaniſhed in oblivion, was forcibly proclaimed by the 
crowd 5 but the author of the tumult, and the leader of the war, 
was a prince of the houſe of Ducas; and his common appellation of 
Alexius muſt be diſcriminated by the epithet of Mourzoufle *, 
which | in the vulgar idiom expreſſed the cloſe junction of his black 
and ſhaggy eye-brows. At once a patriot and a courtier, the per- 
fidious Mourzoufle, who was not deſtitute of cunning and courage, 
oppoſed the Latins both in ſpeech and action, inflamed the paſſions 
and prejudices of the Greeks, and inſinuated himſelf into the favour 
and confidence of Alexius, who truſted him with the office of great 
chamberlain, and tinged his buſkins with the colours of royalty. 
At the dead of night he ruſhed into the bed-chamber with an 
affrighted aſpect, exclaiming, that the palace was attacked by the 
people and betrayed by the guards. Starting from his couch, the 
unſuſpecting prince threw himſelf into the arms of his enemy, who 
had contrived his eſcape by a private ſtaircaſe. But that ſtaircaſe 
terminated in a priſon ; Alexius was ſeized, ſtripped, and loaded 
with chains; and, after taſting ſome days the bitterneſs of death, 


75 His name was Nicholas Canabus; he a prince of * blood, ke; and Ducas. 
deſerved the praiſe of Nicetas and the venge- Ducange, who pries into every corner, be- 
ance'of Mourzoufle (p. 362.). lieves him to be the ſon of Iſaac Ducas Se- 
© 76 Villehardouin (Ne 116.) ſpeaks of him baſtocrator, and Fees con of young | 
as a neuron without knowing that he was Alexius. 


br ö 
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0 H * he was i pilot, or ſtrangled, or beten with clubs,. at the . 5 


1 ſoon followed his ſon to the grave, and Mourzoufle, perhaps, might 
3 5 ſpare the W crime of * the extinction of e i 


ourzoufle, 
February 8. and PROS 7 1 ir; 0 : 


* 


Second fiege, The death of the emperors, acid the ago of Mourzouſle, had 
x =. 8 
——_ changed the nature of the quarrel. It was no longer the diſagreement | 
of allies who over-valued their ſervices, or neglected their obligations: 
| the French and Venetians forgot their complaints againſt Alexius, 
dropt a tear on the untimely fate of their companion, and ſwore re- 
venge againſt the perfidious nation who had crowned his aflaſſin, 
Let the prudent doge was ftill inclined to negociate ; he aſked as a 
debt, a ſubſidy, or a fine, fifty thouſand pounds of gold, about two 
millions ſterling; nor would the conference have been abruptly 
broken, if the zeal, or policy, of Mourzoufle had not refuſed to ſa- 
crifice the Greek church to the ſafety of the ſtate”. Amidſt the in- 
vectives of his foreign and domeſtic enemies, we may diſcern, that 
he was not unworthy of the character which he had aſſumed, of 
| the public champion : the ſecond ſiege of Conſtantinople. was. far 
more laborious than the firſt ; the treaſury was repleniſhed, and 
| diſcipline was reſtored, by a faves inquiſition into the abuſes of the 
former reign ; and Mourzoufle, an iron mace in his hand, viſiting 5 
the poſts, and affecting the port and aſpect of a warrior, was an ob- 
ject of terror, to his ſoldiers, at leaſt, and to his kinſmen. Before 4 
and after the death of Alexius, the Greeks made two vigorous and 
well conducted attempts to burn the navy in the harbour; but the 
{kill and courage of the Venetians repulſed the hre-ſhips ; and the 
vagrant Hames waſted themſelves without 1 8 in the ſea *. In a 
2 This negoeĩation, probable in itſelf, the fleet (Geſt. e. 92. p. 534, I Ville- 
and atteſted by Nicetas (p. 365.), is omitted hardouin (N* 113—115.) only deſcribes the 
as ſcandalous by the delicacy of Dandolo and firſt, It is remarkable, that neither of theſe 


- Villehardouin, __ warriors obſerve. any peculiar, properties in 
_ 7? Baldwin mentions both Aten t to fire. the Greek fire. 


=” 7 | 5 nocturnal 


and in the preſence, of the tyrant. The emperor Iſaac Angelus * 
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- no aal oy, the Greek. emperor. was. vanquiſhed by Henry, © 
brother of the count of Flanders: the advantages of number and 


ſurpriſe aggravated the ſhame of his defeat; his buckler Was found 
on the field of battle; and the Imperial ſtandard 9 2 divine image 


of the Virgin, was preſented, as a trophy and a relic, to the 
Ciſtercian monks, the diſciples of St. Bernard. Near three months, 


without excepting the holy ſeaſon of Lent, were conſumed i in ſkir- 
miſhes and preparations, before the Latins were ready or reſolved 
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for a general aſſault. The land- fortifications had been found im- 


pregnable; and the Venetian pilots repreſented, that, on the ſhore 
of the Propontis, the anchorage was unſafe, and the ſhips muſt be 
driven by the current far away to the ſtreights of the Helleſpont; 


a proſpect not unpleaſing to the reluctant pilgrims, who ſought every 


opportunity of breaking the army. From the harbour, therefore, 
the aſſault was determined by the aſſailants, and expected by the 
beſieged ; and the emperor had placed his ſcarlet pavillions on a 
neighbouring height, to direct and animate the efforts of his troops. 
A fearleſs ſpectator, whoſe mind could entertain the ideas of pomp 
and pleaſure, might have admired the long array of two. embattled 
armies, which extended above half a league, the one on the ſhips 
and gallies, the other on the walls and towers raiſed above the 
ordinary level by ſeveral ſtages of wooden turrets. Their firſt fury 
was ſpent in the diſcharge of darts, ſtones, and, fire, from the 


engines; but the water was deep; the French were bold; the Ve- 8 


netians were ſkilful; they approached the walls; ; and a deſperate 
conflict of ſwords, ſpears, and battle-axes, was fought on the trem- 
bling bridges that grappled the floating, to the ſtable, batteries. In 
more than an hundred places, the aſſault was urged, and the de- 
fence was ſuſtained ; till the ſuperiority of ground and numbers 
finally prevailed, and the Latin trumpets ſounded A retreat. On 


+. © 


79 8 (Ne 119.) pours fork a tor- as a trophy and ME" if; it To genuine, the 
rent of learning on the Gonfanon Imperial. pious doge muſt have cheated the monks of 
T hes banner of the Virgin is ſhewh at Venice Citeaux, 
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— BECKINE AND! FALL. 


cn 41 p. N enſuing days, the attack was” "eee with chat „eur usb ba 


4» 


1 ſimilar event; and, in the night, the doge and the barons held a 


council, apprehenſive only for the publie danger: not a voice pro- 


nounced the words of eſcape or treaty; and each warrior, according 


to his temper, embraced the hope of victory or the aſſurance of a 


glorious death”. By the experience of the former ſiege, the Greeks 


were inſtructed, but the Latins were animated; and the knowledge, S: 


that Conſtantinople might be taken, was of more avail than the local 
_ precautions which that knowledge had inſpired for its defence. In 
the third aſſault, two ſhips were linked together to double their 


ſtrength; a ſtrong north wind drove them on the ſhore; the biſhops 


. of Troyes and Soiſſons led the van; and the auſpicious names of 


the pilgrim and the paradiſe reſounded along the line”. The epi- 
ſcopal banners were diſplayed on the walls; an hundred marks of 


ſilver had been promiſed to the firſt adventurers ; and if their reward 
was intercepted by death, their names have been immortaliſed by 


fame. Four towers were ſcaled; three gates were burſt open; and 
the French knights, who might tremble on the waves, felt them- 
ſelves invincible on horſeback on the tolid ground. Shall I relate 


that the thouſands who guarded the emperor's perſon fled on the 


approach and before the lance of a ſingle warrior? T heir i ignomi- 


nious flight is atteſted by their countryman Nicetas; an army of 
phantoms marched with the French hero, and he was magnified to 


; a giant in the eyes of the Greeks. While the fugitives deſerted 
their poſts and caft away their arms, the Latins entered the city 
under the banners of their leaders; the ſtreets and gates opened for 


and Villehardouin (Ne 126. en that ** With an alluſion to Homer, Nicetas 
mult ere grant peril; and Guntherus (Hiſt, calls him #n:« opyva;, nine orgyæ, or eighteen 
C. P. c. 13.) affirms, that nulla ſpes victoriæ yards high, a ſtature which would indeed 
arridere poterat. Yet the knight deſpiſes have excuſed the terror of the Greek. On 


- thoſe who thought of flight, and the monk this occafion, the hiſtorian ſeems fonder of 


Praiſes his evuntrymen who were reſolved « on the marvellous, than of his country, or per- 


death. | haps of truth. Baldwin exclaims in the words 


Baldwin, and all the writers, honour of the plalmift, Perſequitur unus ex . 
the names of theſe two gallies, felici * centum alienos. | 


"their 


OF: THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


gration, which conſumed in a few hours the meaſure of three. of the- 
largeſt cities of France. In the cloſe of evening, the barons checked. 
their troops and fortified. their ſtations ; they were awed by the ex- 


f their paſſage 3 and eh deſign, or accident kindled a third confla- O 1 v. * 


Na 


tent and populouſneſs of the capital, which might yet require * 


labour of a month, if the churches and Palaces were conſcious of 
a ſuppliant proceſſion, 


their internal ſtrength. ; But i in the morning, a 
with. croſſes and images, announced the ſubmiſſion of the Greeks, 

and deprecated the wrath of the conquerors : the uſurper eſcaped 
through the golden gate; the palaces of Blachernæ and Boucoleon. 


were occupied by the count of Flanders and the marquis of Mont- 


ferrat; and the empire which ſtill bore the name of Conſtantine, 


and the title of Roman, WAS ſubverted 0 *. arms of the Latin. 5 


pilgrims**, 


| 574 EI had 3 — 1 ſtorm; Ne no reſtraints, except 
_ thoſe of religion and humanity, were impoſed on the conquerors 


by the laws of war. 


Boniface marquis of Montferrat ſtill acted as 


their general; and the Greeks, who Tevered his name as that of 
their. future ſovereign, were heard to exclaim i in a lamentable tone, 


* Holy marquis-king, have mercy upon us! 
| compaſſion. opened the gates of the city to the fugitives; ; and he ex- 
horted the ſoldiers of the croſs. to ſpare the lives of their fellow- 
The ſtreams of blood that flow down the pages of 


| Chriſtians. 


” His prudence or 


Nicetas, may be reduced to the ſlaughter of two thouſand of his un- 


reſiſting countrymen * ; 


3: Villehardouin (No 130.) is again igno- 


rant of the authors of hie more legitimate 
fire, which is .aſcribed by Gunther to a 
quidam comes Teutonicus (c. 14.). 
ſeem aſhamed, the incendiaries! 

| -84 For the ſecond ſiege and conqueſt of 
_ Conſtantinople, ſee Villehardouin (Ne 113 
132.), Baldwin's ii“ Epiſtle to Innocent III. 
(Geſta, 
reign of Mourzoufle, in Nicetas (p. 363 


— 


They 


c. 92. p. 534—537.), with the whole 


; and the greater N was maſſacred, not by 
the 


375. ); and borrow ſome hints from Dandolo 


(Chron. Venet. p. 323330.) and Gun- 


ther (Hiſt. C. P. c. 14—18.), who add the 


decorations of prophecy and viſion. The 


former produces an oracle of the Erythrzan 
ſybil, of a great armament on the Adriatic, . 


under a blind chief, againſt Byzantium, &c. 


Curious enough, were the prediction anterior 


to the fact. 


v5 Ceciderunt tamen ea die civium quaſi 
duo 


Pillage of 


Conſtantino- 


ple. 


. 
1 
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. te EY but by the Latins, wh: bad been tive from m 


8 and who exerciſed the revenge of a triumphant fiction. Vet 5 


7 f theſe exiles, ſome were leſs mindful of injuries than of benefits; | 
and Nicetas himſelf was indebted for his ſafety to the generoſity * 
A Venetian merchant. Pope Innocent the third accuſes the pilgrims 2 


of reſpecting, in their luſt, neither age nor ſex, nor religious pro- 7 


feſſion; and bitterly laments that the deeds of darkneſs, fornication, 


adultery, and inceſt, were perpetrated i in open day; and that noble 
matrons and holy nuns were polluted by the grooms and peaſants 
of the Catholic camp“. It is indeed probable that the licence of 
victory prompted and covered a multitude of fins : but it is certain, 
that the capital of the Eaſt contained a ſtock of venal or willing 
beauty, ſufficient to fatiate the deſires of twenty thouſand pilgrims; ; 


and female priſoners were no longer ſubject to the right or abuſe of 


domeſtic ſlavery. The marquis of Montferrat was the patron of 
diſcipline and decency ; ; the count of Flanders was the mirrour of 


chaſtity : they had forbidden, under pain of death, the rape of mar- Y 
ried women, or virgins, or nuns; and the proclamation was ſome- 


times invoked by the vanquiſhed * and reſpected by the vitors. 
Their cruelty and luſt were moderated by the authority of the chiefs, 


| and feelings of the ſoldiers ; for we are no longer deſcribing an ir- ö 


ruption of the northern ſavages; - and however ferocious they might 
ſtill appear, time, policy, and religion, had civilized the manners of 


the French, and ſtill more of the Italians. But a free ſcope was 


allowed to their avarice, which was glutted, even in the holy week, 
by the e pillage of eee The right of vietory, maine 


| vo millia, &c. (Gunther; e. 18.) Arth. 


metic is an excellent touchſtone to try the 
amplifications of paſſion and rhetoric. 


55 Quidam (fays Innocent III. Geſta, 


c. 94+ p. 538.) nec religioni, nec, ætati nec 
ſexui pepercerunt: ſed fornicationes, adulte- 


ria, et inceſtus in occulis omnium exercentes, 


non ſolùm maritatatas et viduas, fed et ma- 


tronas et virgines Deoque FIR en 8 


ſpurcitiis garcionum. Villehardouin takes 
no notice of theſe common incidents. 
_ 87 Nicetas ſaved, and afterwards married, 


a noble virgin (p. 380.), whom a ſoldier . 
LPEpTUTE TANG no ei ν,⁊h , had almoſt 
violated in ſpite of the Os e ev 


verooran. 


by 


193 * | | | 
a OY : i 4 al * rhe : ; | ” ; 
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bij: any promiſe or treaty, had confiſcated the publle and private © H A „ 
wealth of the Greeks; and every hand, according to its ſize anjd 9 
ſtrength, might lawfully execute the ſentence and ſeize the forfeiture, | 

A portable and univerſal ſtandard of exchange was found in the . 5 
coined and uncoined metals of gold and ſilver, which each captor at 1 
home or abroad might convert into the poſſeſſions moſt ſuitable 
to his temper. and ſituation. Of the treaſures, which trade and 

luxury had accumulated, the ſilks, velvets, furs, the gems, ſpices, 
and rich moveables, were the moſt precious, as they could not be 
procured for money in the ruder countries of Europe. An order of Dis ion of 
rapine was inſtituted; nor was the ſhare of each individual aban- wee 
doned to induſtry or chance. Under the tremendous penalties of 

perjury, excommunication and death, the Latins were bound to 
deliver their plunder into the common ſtock: three churches were 

ſelected for the depoſit and diſtribution of the ſpoil: a ſingle ſhare was 

allotted to a foot ſoldier; two for a ſerjeant on horſeback; four to a 5 
knight; and larger proportions according to the rank and merit of the 

For violating this ſacred engagement, a knight 


barons and Princes. 
belonging to the count of St. Paul was hanged with his ſhield and 

coat of arms round his neck: his example might render ſimilar of- 

fenders more artful and diſcreet ; but avarice was more powerful 

than fear; and it is generally believed, that the ſecret far exceeded 8 
the acknowledged plunder. Let the magnitude of the prize ſur- 
paſſed the largeſt ſcale of experience or expectation . After the 

vrhole had been equally divided between the French and Venetians, 

fifty thouſand marks were deducted to ſatisfy the debts of the 

former and the demands of the latter. The reſidue of the French 


amounted to four hundred thouſand marks of ſilver , about eight 
| hundred 


Of the general maſs of wealth, Gun- 
ut de pauperibus et advenis 


ther obſerves, 
cives ditiſſimi redderentur (Hiſt. C. P. c. 18.); 
Villehardouin (N“ 132.), that ſince the crea- 
tion, ne fu tant gaaignie dans une ville; Bald- 


win (Geſta, c. a.), ut tantum tota non vi- 


deatur poſſidere Latinitas. 


9 Villehardouin, Ns 13—135. Infead 


of 400,000, there is a various reading of 


50,000. The Venetians had offered to take 
the 
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- Miſery of No 7 


Greeks, 


ſociety i is eig t in the perſonal adventures of Nicetas him- : 


d DECUINE AND PALL 


Kindred: 'thoufand: pounds ſterüng; ; nor can 1 tank applies 1. . 


Value of that ſum in the public and private tranſactions of the age, 


than by defining i it as ſeven times the annual revenue hn the king- x 


dom of England“. . 
In this great hg we enj oy the mtl felicity of com- * 


paring the narratives of Villehardouin and Nicetas, the oppoſite feel- 
ings of the marſhal of Champagne and. the Byzantine ſenator *. 
At the firſt view it ſhould ſeem that the wealth of Conſtantinople i 
was only transferred from one nation to another; and that the loſs and 
ſorrow of the Greeks is exactly balanced by the joy and advantage 
of the Latins. But in the miſerable account of war, the gain is 
never equivalent to the loſs, the pleaſure to the pain: the ſmiles of 1 


the Latins were tranſient and fallacious ; the Greeks for ever wept A 


over the ruins of their country; and their real calamities were ago 


gravated by ſacrilege and mockery. What benefits accrued to the 
conquerors from the three fires which annihilated fo vaſt a portion of 
the buildings and riches of the city? What a ſtock of ſuch things, | 
as could neither be uſed nor tranſported, was maliciouſly or wan= 

tonly deſtroyed ? How much treaſure was idly waſted i in gaming, 
debauchery, and riot? And what precious objects were bartered 

for a vile price by the impatience or ignorance of the ſoldiers, 
whoſe reward was ſtolen by the baſe induſtry of the laſt of the 
Greeks ? Theſe alone, who had nothing to loſe, might derive ſome 

profit from the revolution; but the miſery of the upper ranks of 


the while hacer, and to give 400 2 1 3 (Matthew Paris, p. 451. Hume 8 Hiſtory 
each knight, 200 to each prieſt and horſe- of England, vol. ii, „ 


man, and 100 to each foot-ſoldier: they 1 The diſorders of the ſack of Conſtanti- 


would have been great loſers (Le Beau, Hiſt. nople, and his own adventures, are feelingly 
du Bas-Empire, tom. xx. p. 506. I know deſcribed by Nicetas, p. 367—369. and in 
not from whence). - the Status Urb. C. P. p. 375—384. . His 

99 At the council of Lads (AD. 1245). complaints even of ſacrilege are juſtified by 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors, ated the revenue Innocent III. (Geſta, c. 92.) ; but Ville- 
of the crown as below that of the foreign hardouin does not WO! a ſymptom of Bity 
clergy. which amounted to 60,000 marks a a or remorſe, 


4 


K 1 
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or TE ROMAN EMPIRE. „F 
* His lately polace had been bodaced 10 ahes is des Bengt com 0 1 4 r. 


flagratian ; and the fenator, with his family and friends, fou: 
| obſcure ſhelter in another houſe which he polleſſed near che << 


of St. Sophia. It was the door of this mean habitation that his 
friend the Venetian merchant guarded in the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, 


till Nicetas could ſave, by a precipitate flight, the relics of his fortune 
and che chaſtity of his daughter. In a cold wintry ſeaſon, theſe 
fugitives, nurſed in the lap of proſperity, departed on foot; his wife 
was with child; the deſertion of their ſlaves compelled them to carry 
their baggage on their own ſhoulders; and their women, whom 
they placed in the centre, were exhorted to conceal their beauty 
with dirt, inſtead of adorning it with paint and jewels. Every ſtep ; 
was expoſed to infult and danger: the threats of the ſtrangers were 
leſs painful than the taunts of the plebeians, with whom they were 
now levelled ; nor did the exiles breathe in ſafety till their mourn- 
ful pilgrimage was concluded -at Selymbria, above forty miles from 
the capital. On the way they overtook the patriarch, without at- 
tendance and almoſt without apparel, riding on an aſs, and reduced 
to a ſtate of apoſtolical poverty, which, had it been voluntary, might 
perhaps have been meritorious. | In the mean while, his deſolate 
churches were profaned by the licentioufneſs and party zeal of the 
Latins. After ftripping the gems and pearls, they converted the Sacrilege and 
chalices 1 into drinking-cups ; their tables, on which they gamed and — 
feaſted, were covered with the pictures of Chriſt and the ſaints; 
and they trampled under foot the moſt venerable objects of the 
Chriſtian worſhip. In the cathedral of St. Sophia, the ample veil of 
the ſanctuary was rent aſunder for the ſake of the golden fringe; and 
the altar, a monument of art and riches, was broken in pieces and 
ſhared among the captors. Their mules and horſes were laden with 
the wrought filyer and gilt carvings, which they tore down from the 
doors and pulpit ; ; and if the beaſts ſtumbled under the burthen, 


they were ſtabbed by their impatient e and the holy pavement 
Vox. VI. | - WA | ſtreamed 
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| Rrearhod with their: = impure: blood... A pr ro | 
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= 18 Orientals. ' Nor were the repoſitories of the royal dead ſecure 
ITT F from violation: in the church of the apoſtles, the tombs of the 
7. ee emperors were rifled; and it. is ſaid, that after ſix centuries the 
„ corpſe of Juſtinian was. found without any ſigns of decay or putre- | 
faction. In the ſtreets, the French and Flemings clothed. themſelves. 
and their, botſed 4 in. painted robes: and flowing head-dreſſes of linen; 
and the coarſe intemperance of their: feaſts?* inſulted the ſplen- 
did ſobriety of the Eaſt. To expoſe the arms of a people of ſcribes 
and ſeholars, they affected to diſplay a pen, an-ink-horn, and a ſheet 
of paper, without diſeerning that: the inſtruments of ſcience and 
valour were alike feeble and. uſeleſs in the. ns of the modern 
Greeks. 1 r JJC... ͤ ĩͤ. 1 139794 1 5 N 
Their reputation and their language LS then; however 
to deſpiſe the ignorance, and to overlook the progrels, of the Latins“. 
In the love of the arts, the national difference was ſtill more ob- 
vious· and real; the Greeks preſerved with reverence the works of 
their anceſtors, ' which they could not imitate ; and, in the deſtruc= 
tion of the ſtatues of Conſtantinople, we are provoked to Join. In. 
the complaints. and invectives of. the Byzantine - hiſtorian *, We 
have ſeen how. the riſing. city was adorned. by the vanity and FP | 
iſm of the Imperial founder: in the ruins of paganiſm, ſome. gods 
and heraes were, ſaved from the axe of ſuperſition; and che forum: 


82 If I: y . EY Greek of 


Nicetas's receipts, their favourite diſhes were 


boiled buttocks of beef, ſalt pork and peaſe, 


and ſoup made of garlic, and Harp. or ſour 
herbs (p. 382.). 


© 97 Nicetas uſes-very harſh expreſſons, wa 


GY pHatacT 24G Beg poig, Ka TN evaNÞofenros 
(Fragment. apud Fabric. Bibliot. Gree; ; 
tom. vi. p. 414.). This reproach, it is true, 


applies moſt ſtrongly to their ignorance of 
Greek: and of Homer, In their own lags 


10 


guage, the Latin of ie ziim and xlidb'e cen- 


turies were. not deſtitute of literature. See 


2 


Harris's NPR: Inquiries, Pp. iii. c. 9. 
10, 11 
0 Nicetas was of Chonz i in Pheygi a (cho 


old Coloſſæ of St. Paul): he raiſed himſelf 


to the honours of ſenator, judge of the veil,. 
and great logothete; beheld the fall of the 


empire, retired to Nice, and compoſed an- 


elaborate biſtory from the death of Alexius. 
Comnenus 10 _ n of , 
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bee aur aon Burian 


ral of theſe are deſcribed by Nicetas“, in a florid and affected 
ſtyle; _ from his deſcriptions, I ſhall: flea ſome intereſting par- 
ticulars. 1. The victorious charioteers were caſt in bronze, at their 
own, or hi public, charge, and fitly placed 1 in the bippodrome: 5 
they ſtood aloft in their chariots, wheeling round the goal; the ſpec- 
tators could admire” their attitude, and judge of the reſemblance; 


and of theſe figures, the moſt perfect might have been tinkipbrted 


( rome were dignified with the: relics of a better age. e- © 325 x P. 


„ 
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from the Olympic Radium.” 2. The ſphynx, river-horſe, and cro= 


codile, denote the climate and manufacture of Egypt, and the ſpoils 
of that ancient province. 3. The ſhe-wolf ſuckling Romulus and 
Remus; - a ſubject alike pleaſing to the old and the new Romans; 
but which could rarely be treated before the decline of the Greek 


ſculpture.. 4. An eagle holding and tearing a ſerpent i in his talons; 


a domeſtic monument of the Byzantines, which they aſcribed, 25 


to a human artiſt, but to the magic power of the philoſopher Apol- 


lonius, who, by this taliſman, delivered the city from ſuch venomous 


| reptiles. 3. An aſs and his driver; . which were erected by Au- 
guſtus f in Bis colony of Nicopolis, to commemorate a verbal omen 
of the victory of Adtium. | '6. 'An equeſtrian ſtatue; which paſſed, 


in the vulgar opinion, for Joſhua, the Jewiſh conqueror, ſtretching 


out his hand to ſtop, the courſe of che deſcending ſun. A more 
claſſical tradition recogniſed the figures of Bellerophon and Pegaſus; ; 


and the free attitude of the ſteed ſeemed to mark that he'trod on 
air, rather than on the earth. I, A ſquare and lofty obeliſk of braſs ; ; 


the ſides were emboſſed with a variety of pictureſque and rural 


ſcenes: birds finging ; ; ruſtics labouring, or playing on their pipes; 
ſheep bleating ; lambs ſkipping ; the ſea, and a ſcene of fiſh and 
fiſhing ; little naked cupids laughing, playing, and pelting each other | 
with apples; and, on the Want. a female figure cm. F with the 


"93 A manuſcript oF Nicer in \ the Bodleian 2 (Bibliot. Grate. tom. vi. p. Parry 
library, contains this. curious fragment on the 416. ). and immoderately praiſed by the jate 


ſtatues of Conſtantinople, which fraud, or ingenious Mr. Harris of Saliſbury (Philolo- 
ſhame, or rather careleſſneſs, has dropt in gical Inquiries, p. ii. c. 5. p. 301—3 12. ). 
che common editions. It is publiſhed by 


£ 2 | _- Cighteſt 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Ee H A P. Nighte: FRY and thence denominated - the. — attendants 
— 8. The Phrygian ſhepherd preſenting to Venus the prize of beauty, 
10 : the apple of diſcord. 9. The incomparable. ſtatue of Helen; which 
4 N 1 s delineated by Nicetas in the words of admiration and love; her 8 
| well- turned feet, ſnowy arms, roſy. lips, bewitching ſmiles, ſwim- F | 
ming eyes, arched eye-brows,. the harmony of her ſhape, the light-" = 

neſs of her drapery, and her flowing locks that waved in the wind: 


& 
FE of 


a beauty that mW have moved her Barbarian deſtroyers to pity 
and remorſe. . 10. The manly or divine form of Hercules“, as he 
was reſtored to ute by the maſter- hand of Lyſippus; of ſuch mag 
nitude, that his thumb was equal to the waiſt, his leg to the ſtature, 
of a common man; his cheſt ample, his ſhoulders broad, his limbs 
: ſtrong and muſcular, bis hair curled, his aſpec̃t commanding. | With- * 
out. his bow, or quiver, or club, his lion's ſkin careleſsly thrown over } 7 
him, he was ſeated on an ofier baſket, his right leg and arm ſtretched | . 
to the utmoſt, his left knee bent, and ſupporting his elbow, his head 5 
: | reclining on his left hand, his countenance indignant and penſive. | [ 
11. A coloſſal ſtatue of Juno, which had once adorned her temple 2 
of Samos; 4 the enormous head by four yoke of oxen was labori- KK 


ouſly drawn to the palace. 1 Another coloſſus, of Pallas or 
Minerva, thirty feet in height, and repreſenting. with admirable. 
ſpirit. the attributes and character of the martial maid. Before we 
accuſe the Latins, it is juſt. to remark, that this Pallas was deſtroyed 
after the firſt ſiege, by the fear and ſuperſtition of the Greeks them= 
ſelves”. The other ſtatues of braſs which 1 have enumerated, were 

5 broken ay melted by the unfeeling avarice of the cruſaders; the. 
coſt and labour, were conſumed in a moment; the ſoul of genius 
evaporated | in ſmoke ; and the remnant of baſe metal was coined 


. To illuſtrate the ſtatue of Hercules, Mr. may -oſkibly ſhew, that the- boaſted taſte of 
Harris quotes a Greek epigram, and engraves Nicetas was Ho more than affectation and 
a beautiful gem, which does not however vanity. | 
copy the attitude of the ſtatue: in the latter, 5* Nicetas in Ifokien Angelo et Alexio, 

Hercules had not his and, nd his right leg C. 3. p. 359. The Latin editor very properly 
and arm were extended. „ obſerves, that the Hens, in bis 3 
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Cant * monuments * ; from the marble forms of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, the Latins might turn aſide with ſtupid contempt® ; but 


unleſs they were cruſhed by ſome accidental injury, thoſe uſeleſs 
ſtones ſtood. ſecure on their pedeſtals © ts 


the ſtrangers, above the groſs and ſenſual purſuits of their country- 


men, more piouſſy exerciſed the right of conqueſt in the ſearch and 


Immenſe was the ſupply of 
heads and bones, eroſſes and images, that were ſcattered by this re- 


volution over the churches of Europe; and fuch was the encreaſe 


ſeizure of the relics of the ſaints 


8 of pilgrimage and oblation, that no branch, perhaps, of more lu- 


crative plunder was imported from the Eaſt. Of the writings of 


antiquity, many that ſtill exiſted in the twelfth century are now 


loſt. But the pilgrims were not ſolicitous to ſave or tranſport the 
f volumes of an unknown tongue : the periſhable ſubſtance of paper or 
parchment can only be preſerved by the multiplicity of copies ; the 
literature of the Greeks had almoſt centered in the metropolis ; and, 


it of the troops. Bronze is not the moſt 0 1 


The moſt enlightened of 


without computing the extent of our loſs, we may drop a tear over the 


libraries that have periſhed | in the triple fire of Fer 7775 


90 Io two ee of Nicetas (edit. Paris, 


p. 360. Fabric. p. 408.), the Latins are 
branded with the lively reproach of & Tv u 


avipz5o; BapBago:, and their avarice of braſs 
is clearly expreſſed. Vet the Venetians had 


nuto, Vite del Dogi, in Muratori, Script. Re- 
rum Italicarum, tom. xxii. p. 534. )J). 

"oY Winckelman, Hiſt. de VArt, tom. iii, 
p. 269, 270. 


70% See the pious. 7" "Wi of. the abbot 


Martin, who transferred a rich cargo to his 


monaſtery of Paris, dioceſe of Baſil (Gun- 


ther, Hiſt. C. P. c. 19. 23, 24.). Yet in 
ſecreting this booty, the ſaint incurred an ex- 
communication, and perhaps broke his oath. 
1 ow Kenn: Hiſt. Eecleſ. tom. xvi. p. 139 


1 FR I ſhall conclude this chapter with the 
notice of a modern hiſtory, which illuſtrates 


'18 


the taking of Conſtantinople by the Latins ; 
but which has fallen ſomewhat late into my 
hands. Paolo Ramuſio, the ſon of the com- 


piler of voyages, was directed by the ſenate 


ä 8 of Venice to write the hiſtory of the conqueſt 3 
the merit of removing four bronze horſes from 


Conſtantinople to the place of St. Mark (Sa- 


and this order, which he received in his 
youth, he executed in a mature age, by an 


elegant Latin work, de Bello Conſtantinopo- 


litano et Imperatoribus Comnenis per Gallos 


et Venetos reſtitutis (Venet, 163 5, in folio). 


Ramuſio, or Rhamnuſus, tranſcribes and 
tranſlates ſequitur ad unguem, a MS. of Ville- 
hardouin, which he poſſeſſed; but he en- 
riches his narrative with Greek and Latin 
materials, and we are indebted to him for a 
correct ſtate of the fleet, the names of the 


fifty Venetian nobles who commanded the 


gallies of the republic, and the patriot oppo- 


ſition of Pantaleon Barbus to che e of 
the 8 for em * | 
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pg of the aper by ole French Hu FA enetians. — 
Five Latin Emperors of the Houſes of Flanders and 
"17 ourtenay,—Their Wars againſt the B ulgarians and 


| Greeks. —Weakneſs and Poverty of the Latin Empire.” 
Recovery of C nflantinople by the Greeks, —General 
Om 8 the e 8 IE 09d MN Ger, lors 


CHAP. 


1 FER the le 44 the W princes, the Boch and \ any 
nat 


| tians, e confident. of juſtice and victory, agreed to divide and 

' Election of ; 
tze emperor Welle their future poſſeſſions. It was ſtipulated by treaty, that 
Baldwin of ; twelve electors, fix of either nation, ſhould be nominated; that a 

May g—16. majority ſhould chuſe the emperor of the Eaſt; and that, if the 


votes were equal, the decifion of chance ſhould aſcertain the ſucceſſ- 


8 ful candidate. To him, with all the titles and prerogatives of the 
1 Byzantine throne, they aſſigned the two palaces of Boucoleon and 


Blachernæ, with a fourth. part of the Greek monarchy. | It was. de- 
fined that the three remaining portions ſhould be equally ſhared be- 
tween the republic of Venice and the barons of France; that each 
feudatory, with an honourable exception for the doge, ſhould, | 
acknowledge and perform the duties of homage and military ſer- 
vice to the ſupreme. head of the empire : : that the nation which 
gave an emperor, ſhould reſign to their brethren the choice of a 


2 See the original treaty of partition, in in his Obſervations, and the i* book of bis 
the Venetian Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo, Hiſtoire de . ſous e des 
p. 326—330. and the ſubſequent election in e b 88 
Villehardouin, * with Ducange 1 
"Latter; 


; — 


o x E ROMAN: EMPIRE, 


1 5 and that the pilgrims, whatever might be their impatience Cc T_ *. Wh. 
to viſi the Holy Land, ſhould-. devote another year to the con- ð 
quei and defence of the Greek provinces. After the conqueſt of N 
Conſtantinople by the Latins, the treaty was confirmed and exe- 

cuted; and the firſt and moſt important ſtep was the creation of an W 
emperor. The ſix electors of the French nation were all eccleſiaſtics, 3 4 
the abbot of Loces, the archbiſhop. ele& of Acre in. Paleſtine, and 1 
the biſhops of Troyes, Soiſſons, Halberſtadt, and Bethlehem, the laſt 

of whom exerciſed in the camp the office of pope's legate: their 

profeſſion and knowledge were reſpectable; and as they could not 

be the objects, they were beſt qualified to be the authors, of the 

choice. The ſix Venetians were the principal ſervants of the ſtate, 

and in this liſt the noble families of Querini and Contarini are till 

proud to diſcover their anceſtors. The twelve aſſembled in the 

chapel of the palace; and after the ſolemn invocation of the Holy 

Ghoſt, they proceeded to deliberate and vote. A juſt impulſe of 

reſpect and gratitude prompted them to crown the virtues of the 

doge; his wiſdom had inſpired their enterpriſe; and the moſt youth- 5 

ful knights might envy and applaud the exploits of blindneſs and 

age. But the patriot Dandolo was devoid of all perſonal ambition, | 
and fully ſatisfied that he had been judged worthy to reign. * His 

nomination was over-""iled by the Venetians themſelves : his coun 

trymen, and perhaps his friends *, repreſented, with the eloquence. 

of truth, the miſchiefs that might arile to national freedom and the 

common cauſe, from the union of two incompatible characters, of 

the firſt magiſtrate of a republic and the emperor of 'the Eaſt. The: 

excluſion of the doge left room for the *more- equal merits of Boni 

face and Baldwin; and at their names all meaner candidates re- 

ſpeatully withdrew. The marquis of Montferrat was recommended 


2 After mentionſag the nomination of the tione ſatis an.” &c. which has been 
doge by a French elector, bis kinſman An - embroidered by modern writers from Blondus, 

drew Dandolo approves his excluſion, quidam to Le Beau. Ken | 
Tur kidelis et nobilis ſenex, uſus ora- | 
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0 . by bis: * re age and fair reputation, by . adivens 4 
— turers and the wiſhes of che Grecks; nor can I believe that Venice, 
he miſtreſs of the fea, could be ſeriouſly apprehenſive of a petty lord 
at the foot of the Alps. But the count of Flanders was the chief of a 
wealthy and warlike people; he was valiant; pious, and chaſte ;; in the 
prime of life, ſince he was only thirty- two years of age; a deſcend- 
ant of Charlemagne, a couſin of the king of France, and a compeer 
of the prelates and barons who had yielded with reluQtance to the 
command of a foreigner. Without the chapel, theſe barons, with 
the doge and marquis at their head, expected the deeiſion of the 
twelve electors. It was announced by the biſhop of Soiſſons, in the 
name of his colleagues: Je have fworn to obey the prince whom 
« we ſhould chuſe; by our unanimous ſuffrage, Baldwin count of 
Flanders and Hainault is now your ſovereign, and the emperor of 
the Eaſt.” He was faluted with loud applauſe, and the procla- 
mation was re- echoed through the city by the joy of the Latins and 
the trembling adulation of the Greeks. Boniface was the firſt to 
kiſs the hand of his rival, and to raiſe him on the buckler; and 
Baldwin was tranſported to the cathedral, and ſolemnly inveſted 
with the purple buſkins. At the end of three weeks he was 
crowned. by the legate, in the vacancy of a patriarch; but che Ve- 
netian clergy foon filled the chapter of St. Sophia, ſeated Thomas 
Moroſini on the eccleſiaſtical throne, and employed every art to per- 
| Wann in their own nation the honours and benefices of the Greek 
church. Without delay, the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine - inſtructed 
Paleſtine, France, and Rome, of this. memorable revolution. To 
Paleftine he ſent, - as a ibis the gates of Conſtantinople, and the 


Nicetas (p. 384 3, with the yain Ig- roſini to appoint no canons of St. Sophia. 
norance of a Greek, deſtribes the marquis the lawful electors, except Venetians who 
of Montferrat as a maritime power. Aahnaf- had lived ten years at Venice, &c. But the 
Aas de os dt mapa. Was he: deceived foreign clergy was .envious,. the pope diſap- 
by the Byzantine theme of Lombardy, which proved. this national. monopoly, and of the 
extended along the coaſt of Calabria? ſix. Latin patriarchs of. Conſtantinople; only 
7 'They exarted an oath from Thomas Mo- the firſt and. the laſt were. Venetians. 


+ 


oF TH E. A Stake EI unk. 


0 ih ofthe 8 and adopted, from the Aſſiſe of Jerulaler, the e1 H 3 P. 
laws or cuſtoms beſt adapted to a Freneh colony and conqueſt in the 
Eaſt. 1 his epiſtles, the natives of France are encouraged to ſwell 
_ colony, and to ſecure that conqueſt, to people a magnificent city | 
"I ink à fertile land, which will reward the labours both of the prieft. 
and the ſoldier. He congratulates the Roman pontiff on the reſto- 
ration of his authority i in the Eaſt; invites him to extinguiſh the 
Greek ſchiſm by his preſence in a general council; and implores his 
bleſſing and forgiveneſs for the diſobedient end Prudence and 
dignity are blended in the anſwer of Innocent *. In the ſubverſion 
of the Byzantine empire, he artaigns the vices of man, and adores 
the providence of God: the conquerors will be abſolved or con- 
demned by their future conduct; the validity of their treaty de- 
: perids on the judgment of St. Peter; but he inculcates their moſt- 
ſacred duty of eſtabliſhing a juſt ſubordination of obedience and 
tribute, from the Greeks to the egg a the nen to the 
| W and from the clergy to the pope. + 2.4 


Is the diviſion of the Greek provinces”, the ſhare of the Vans: Diviſion of 
tians was more ample than; that of the Latin emperor: No more ar. 
than one fourth was appropriated to his domain; a clear moiety of 
the remainder was reſerved for Venice; and: the other moiety was 
diſtributed among the adventurers of France and Lombardy. The 
venerable Dandolo was proclaimed deſpot of Romania, and inveſted 
after the Greek faſhion with the purple buſkins. He ended at 
Conſtantinople his long and glorious life; and if the prerogative 
was perſonal, the title was uſed by his ſucceſſors till the middle of 


the fourteenth. century, wich the ſingular though true addition of . 


* * 89 4 


2 Nicetas, p. 383. 


The Epiſtles of musckak m. are à rich 


fund for the eccleſiaſtical and civil inſtitu- 
tion of the Latin empire of Conſtantinople; 
and the moſt important of theſe epiltles (of 
Which the collection in 2 vols. in folio, is 
publiſned by Stephen Baluze) are inſerted 


in his Geſta, in Muratori, Script. Rerum | LES 


[talicarum, tom. iii. p. i. c. 94—105, 


7 In the treaty of partition, moſt of the 
names are corrupted by the ſcribes: they 
might de reſtored, and a good map ſuited to 
the laſt age of the Byzantine empire, would. 


be an improvement of geography. But, 
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5 queſts exhauſted their treaſury: 
government, adopted a feudal ſyſtem, and contented themſelves with 
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TH E DE CLINE) AND: 557% 
lords of one fourth 


ada half of the Anand empire {+ +PÞ det 0 


a ſlave of ſtate, was ſeldom permitted to depart from 40 helm of E 
the republic ; 3 but his place was ſupplied by the bail or regent, who 
exerciſed a ſupreme juriſdiction over the colony of Venetians: they 
poſſeſſed 


three of the eight quarters of the city; and his inde- 
pendent tribunal was compoſed of ſix judges, four counſellors, two 
chamberlains, two fiſcal advocates, and a conſtable. Their long ex- 
perience of the Eaſtern trade enabled them to ſelect their portion 


with diſcernment: they had raſhly; accepted the dominion; and de- 
fence of Adrianople; but it was the more reaſonable aim of their 
policy to form a chain of factories, and. cities, and iſlands, along the 


maritime coaſt, from the neighbourhood. of Raguſa to the Helleſpont 
and the Boſphorus. The labour and coſt of ſuch extenſive cons, 
they. abandoned. their maxims of 


the homage of their nobles „ for the poſſeſſions which. theſe x private | 
vaſſals undertook. to reduce and maintain. And thus. it Was, that 
che family of Sanut acquired the dutchy of Naxos, which in- 
volved the greateſt part of the Archipelago, For the price of ten 
thouſand marks, the republic purchaſed' of the marquis of Mont- 


| ferrat the fone iſland of Crete. or Candia with the ruins of an 


hundred cities 
narrow Hitt: of an ariſtocracy *' 3 


1 Their ſtyle was dominus quartz partis et 
dimidiæ im perii Romani, till Giovanni Dol- 


fino who was elected doge in the year 1356 
(Sanuto, p. 530. 641.). For the: govern- 


ment of Conſtantinople, ſee ey Hiſ- 


toire de C. P. i. 37. 
9 Dacange (Hiſt, 2 0. P. ü. 650 hes 
marked the. conqueſts made by the ftate or 


nobles of Venice of the iſlands of Candia, | 
Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Naxos, Paros, 
Melos, Andros, Mycone, SS. Cea, and 


Lemnos. 


= Boniface ſold the iſle of Candia, _— 
+ Co 12 


8 


I cannot diſcern much difference ee 
Venen and the Turkiſh ifland. 


but its improvement was ſtinted by the proud and 


and the wiſelt ſenators: would. 


125 A. D. 1204. os the act in "RAD 


p. 533: but I cannot underſtand how it 


could be his mother's portion, or how ſhe 
could be the daughter « of an emperor Alexius; 

1 In the year 1212, the doge peter 
Zani ſent a colony to Candia, drawn from 
every quarter of Venice. Rut in their ſavage 
manners and fnequens rebellions, the Can: 
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pare the accounts. of Belon and Tournefort, 
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vinces beyond the Helleſpont. But he prudently exchanged that 


diſtant and difficult conqueſt for the kingdom of Theſſalonica or 
| Macedonia, twelve days journey from the capital, where he might 


be ſupported by the neighbouring powers of his brother-in-law the 
king of Hungary. His progreſs was hailed by the voluntary” or 


reluctant acclamations of the natives; and- Greece, the proper and 
ancient Greece, again received a Latin conqueror **, who trod with 


indifference that claſſic ground. He viewed with a careleſs eye the 


beauties. of the valley of Tempe - traverſed with a cautious ſtep the 
ſtreights of Thermopylz ; occupied the unknown cities of Thebes, 
Athens, and Argos; and aſſaulted the fortifications of Corinth and 
Napoli, , which reſiſted his arms. The lots of the Latin pilgrims 


were regulated by chance, or choice, or ſubſequent exchange; and 
they abuſed, with intemperate joy, their triumph over the lives and 


fortunes of a great people. After a minute ſurvey of the provinces, 
they weighed in the ſcales of avarice the revenue of each diſtrict, the 


advantage of the ſituation, and the ample or ſcanty ſupplies for the 
maintenance of ſoldiers and horſes. Their preſumption claimed and 
divided the. long-loſt dependencies of the Roman ſceptre : the Nile 
and Euphrates rolled through their imaginary realms ; and happy 
was ab nen who drew for bis Wan | the Palace of the Turkiſh 


* Villehardein (N* 159, 160. 173=177: ) leian MS. of Nicetas (Fibric. Bibliot. Gree. 
and Nicetas (p. 387394.) deſcribe the ex- tom. vi. p..405.), and would have deſerved 
pedition into Greece of the marquis Boni- Mr. Harris's enquiries. _ 
face. The Choniate might derive his in- *3 Napoli di Romania, or Nauplia, the 
formation *from his brother Michael, arch- ancient. ſea-port of Argos, is ſtill a place of 
biſhop of Athens, whom he paints as an ftrength and conſideration, ſituate on a rocky 


_ orator, a ſtateſman, and a ſaint; His en- peninſula, with a good barbour (Chandler's 
comiom of Athens, and the deſcription of Travels into Greeee, p. 6 1 


1 


Tempe, ace be Publiſhed. from tl e Bod- „„ TEE Laban di of 
Aa 2 e ſultan 


y of St. Mark. Ia © Cc 1 5 x PL 
che moiety of the adventurers, the marquis Boniface might claim Lbs 
the-moſt-liberal reward; and, beſides the iſle of Crete, his excluſion 


from the throne was compenſated by the royal title and the pro- 
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Ales er Ieonium Iſhall not deſe tee: of fans 
and the rent- roll of eſtates, but I wiſh to ſpecify that me counts if : 


Blois and St. Pol were inveſted with the dutchy of Nice and the 5 


Revolt of the 
Greeks, 

A. D. 1204, 
&c. 


lordſhip of Demotica : the principal fiefs were held by the ſervice b 
of conſtable, chamberlain, cup. bearer, butler, and chief cook; and 


our hiſtorian, Jeffrey of Villehardouin, obtained a fair eſtabliſhment 3 


on the banks of the Hebrus, and united the double office of marſhal 
of Champagne and Romania. At the head of his knights and = 
archers, each baron mounted on horſeback to ſecure the poſſeſſion A 
of his ſhare, and their firſt efforts were generally ſucceſsful. But 


che public force was weakened by their diſperſion; d x thouſand 
| quarrels muſt ariſe under a law, and among men, whoſe ſole umpire | 


was the ſword; Within three months after the conqueſt. of Con- 
ſtantinople, the emperor and the king of Theſſalonica drew their 
hoſtile followers into the field; they were reconciled by the authority | 
of the ae 380 advice of the marſhal, and the firm reruns! "of 
their peers **, 

_ Two captives; who had lends at debug, Aill alletted 
the title of emperor z and the ſubjects of their fallen throne might 


be moved to pity by the misfortunes of the elder Alexius, or excited 


to revenge by the ſpirit of Mourzoufle. A domeſtic alliance, a com- 
mon intereſt, a ſimilar guilt, and the merit of extinguiſhing his ene- 
mies, a brother and a nephew, induced the more recent uſurper to 


unite with the former the relics of his power. Mourzoufle was re- 
ceived with ſmiles and honours i in the camp of his father Alexius ; 


41 Pte 1 the expreſſon of Nice- of Demotica. This place * laſt Turkiſh | 


1 tas, who ſtrives to expoſe the preſumption of reſidence of Charles . 
the Franks. See de Rebus 8 C. P. expug- Their quarrel is told by Villehardouin 


natam, p. 375384. | (No 145 — 758.) with the ſpirit of freedom. 

A city ſurrounded by the river "Hebrus, The merit and reputation of the marſhal are 
and fix leagues to the ſouth of Adrianople, | acknowledged by the Greek hiſtorian (p.387. 
received from its double wall the Greek name ge Taps. To ART Snapas ge was; un- 
of Didymoteichos, inſenſibly corrupted into like ſome modern heroes, whoſe exploits aro 


Demotica and Dimot. I have preferred only vifble! in their own Remgire., 
the more conyenient and modern appellation 


but 


N 
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and ſhould rarely truſt, thetr follow. © b „ e 
2 55 was f ed in e deprived of his eyes, ſtripped— i 75 
of his troops and treaſures, and turned out to wander an ohject of 
horror and contempt to thoſe Who with more propriety could 
7 hate, and with more juſtice could Puniſh, the aſſaſſin of, the emperor 
Ifaac, and his ſon. As the tyrant, purſued by fear or remorſe, Was 
ſtealing over to Aﬀia,. he was ſeized by the Latins of Conſtanti- 
nople, and condemned, after an open trial, to an ignominious death. 
His judges debated the mode of his execution, the axe, the wheel, | 
or the ſtake; and it. was reſolved. that Mourzoufle ſhould aſcend TI ion, 
the Theodoſian column, 2 Pillar, of white marble of one hundred Y 
and. forty-ſeven,. feet in height”, hy From. the ſummit he was caſt 
down headlong, and daſhed. i in pieces on the pavement, in the pre- 
ſence of innumerable ſpectators, who filled the forum of Taurus, 
and admired the een. of an old prediction, which was 
explained by this ſingular event The fate of Alexius is leſs tra- 
gical: he was ſent by the marquis a captive to Italy, and a gift to 
the king of the Romans; but he had not much to applaud his for- 
tune, if the ſentence of impriſonment and exile were changed from 
a fortreſs in the Alps to a monaſtery in Aſia. But his daughter, 
before the national calamity, had been given in marriage to a young 
hero who continued the ſucceſſion, and reſtored the throne, of 
the Greek princes *'. The valour of Theodore Laſcaris was ſigna- Theodore 


Laſcaris, em- 


liſed peror of Nice, 


:7 See the fate of Mourzoufle, in Nicetas Tournefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. let- 
(p. 393-), Villehardouin (N*141—145.163.), tre xii. p. 231.) 
and Guntherus (c. 20, 21:). Neither the 19. The. out of Gunther and the mo- 
marſhal nor the monk afford a grain of pity dern Greeks concerning this columna fatidica, 
for a tyrant or rebel, whoſe-poniſhment, how- is unworthy of notice: but it is ſingular _ 
ever, was more b el than his crime. enough, that fifty years before the Latin con- 

The column of Arcadius, which repre- queſt, the poet Tzetzes (Chiliad, ix. 277.) 
ſents in baſſo-relievo his viftories, or thoſe relates the dream of a matron, who ſaw an 
of his father- Theodoſius, is ſtill extant at army in the forum, and a- man- fitting on 
Conſtantinople. It is deſcribed. and niea- the column, clapping his: hands, and atter= 
ſured, Gyllius (Topograph. iv. 7.), Banduri ing a loud exclamation. 

(ad J. i. Antiquit, C. P. p. 507, &c.), and The Maree of Nice, Trebizond, and 
1 — Ro | 5555 
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ä KA | D Jiſediia Welten B le be the Mightof Move: 2 
9 — zoufle, when the Latins were alreac ia che city, h he offered hi 15 
1222. BY their / emperor to the ſaldliets and people: and bis ambition, which 

20d 5 might be v irtuous, was: undoubtedly brave. Could He have inifuſed | | 
© - > ſoul into the multitude, they might have cruſhed the Ktangers | 

under their feet: their abjeQ deſpair refuſed his aid, and Theodore | 

retired to breathe the air of freedom in Anatolia, beyond the imme 
„„ view and purſuit of the conquerors. Under the title, at firſt 


of deſpot, and afterwards of emperor, he drew to his ſtandar 


LR OR bolder ſpirits, who were. fortified againſt ſlavery by the contempt of 
1 85 . life; and as every means was lawful for the public ſafety, implored 
„äẽ„ñ, 77> ol without | fo uple the alliance of the Turkiſh ſultan. Nice, where 
0 Ph Theodore eſtabliſhed his reſidence, Pruſa and Philadelphia,” Smyrna 


and Epheſus, opened their gates to their deliverer: he derived 


8 fſtrength and reputation from his victories, and even from his de- ? 

5 2 Dt. feats ; and the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine preſerved a fragment of the 2 
: f empire from the banks of the Mzander to the ſuburbs of Nicomedia; . 

ĨƷꝗe dakes andat length of Conſtantinople. Another portion, diſtant and ob- / 
5 . ers feure, was poſſeſſed by the lineal heir of the Comneni, a fon of the : 

Lond. virtuous Manuel, a grandſon” of the tyrant Andronicus. His name , 


was Alexius ; ; and the epithet of great was applied perhaps to his 
ſature, rather than to his exploits. | By the indulgence of the Angeli, 
he was appointed governor or duke of Trebizond**: his birth gave 
Him ambition, the revolution independence; and without changing 
his title, he reigned | in Peace from Sinope to the Phaſis, along the 
coaſt of the Black Sea. His nameleſs ſon and, ſucceſſor i is deſcribed 


eſis {of which Nicetas n the origin 
without much pleaſure or hope), are learnedly_ 
explored, and clearly repreſented, in eh e Fa- 2 


miliz.Byzantinz of Ducange. Ne 
Except ſome: fafts in Pachymer and 


Nicephorys..Gregoras, which will hereafter 
be uſed, the Byzantine writers diſdain to 
ſpeak of the 2 8 of Trebizond, or you” 


* 
71 1934 


cipality of the n and among the Latins, 


it is conſpicuous only i in the romances of the 


xivm or x centuries. Yet the:indefatigable 
Ducange has dug out (Fam. Byz. p. 192.) 
two authentic paſſages in Vincent of Beauvais 


(1. XxX." c. 1440, and the protonotary Oge- 


rius We K. D. 8 } 5 


Ke” 
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25 che vaſſal of the ſultan, whom he ſerred with-two hundred de] 5 nx F. 
tat Comnenian prince was no more than - of Trebizond, and Cy 
the title of e emperor was firſt aſſumed by the pride and envy of the 
grandſon of Aexius, In the Weſt; a third fragment was faved The deſpots 
from the oommon ſhipwreck by Michael, a baſtard- of the houſe" of OP 
Angeli, who, before the revolution, had been known as an hoſtage, 

a ſoldier, and a rebel. His flight from the camp of the ben er 1 
Boniface. ſecured: his freedom; by his marriage with the governor's g 
daughter, he commanded the important place of Durazzo, aſſumed | 

the, title of deſpot, and founded a ſtrong and conſpicuous prin- 

cipality i in Epirus, Etolia, and Theſſaly, which have ever been 
peopled by a warlike race. The Greeks, who had offered their 

ſervice to their new ſovereigns, were excluded by the haughty. 
Latins from all civil and military honours, as a nation born to 
tremble and obey.. Their reſentment prompted them to ſhew: that - 

| they might have been uſeful friends, fince they could be dangerous 
enemies: their nerves were braced by adverſity: whatever was =. 
learned or Holy, whatever was noble or valiant, rolled away into tze 
independent. ſtates. of Trebizond, Epirus, and Nice; and a ſingle 1 
patrician is. marked by the ambiguous. praiſe of attachment and 
loyalty to the Franks. The vulgar herd of the cities and the 
country, would have gladly: ſubmitted to a mild and regular ſer- 
vitude; and the tranſient diſorders of war would have been oblite= 
rated- by ſome years of induſtry and peace. But peace was baniſhed, 
and induſtry was cruſhed, in the diſorders of the feudal ſyſtem. The 
Noman emperors of Conſtantinople, if they were endowed with abi- 
lities, were armed with power for the protection of their ſubjects: 1 
their laws were wiſe, and their adminiſtration was ſimple. The 


Latin throne. was filled by. à titular Prince, the chief, and often the- 
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harons: and their diſcord, x poverty, and ee + ſnd 4 
ramiſications of tyranny to the moſt ſequeſtered villages. The, Greeks | 


Preps don 0 ae: a : 


were oppreſſed by. the double weight of the prieſt, who, Was — 
With temporal power, and of the ſoldier, who Was inflamed by! fa- 
natic hatred; and the inſuperable bar of religion. and language. for 


ever ſeparated t the firanger and the native. . As long as the cruſaders 


were united at Conſtantinople, the memory of their conqueſt, and 


| the terror of. their arms, impoſed, : ſilence on the captive land.; their 


diſperſion betrayed | the ſmallneſs. of their numbers and the defects 


The Balga- 
rian war, 


A. D. 1205. 


of their diſcipline ; ; and ſome failures and miſchances revealed the 


ſecret, that they were not invincible. | As the fear of the Greeks 


abated, their hatred encreaſed. They murmured; they conſpired; 


and before a year of flavery | had elapſed, they implored, or accepted, 
the ſuccour of a Barbarian, whoſe Mo Wer bad . and I whoſe 
gratitude they tr uſted”. 8 | | | 
The Latin conquerors: had been Gig with CP „ e «as ay 
embaſſy from John, or Joannice, or Calo-John, the revolted chief 


of the Bulgarians and Walachians. He deemed himſelf their bro- 


ther, as the votary of the Roman pontiff, from whom he had re- 
ceived the regal title and an holy banner; and in the ſubverſion of 
the Greek monarchy, he might aſpire to the name of their friend 
and accomplice, - But Calo-John was aſtoniſhed to find, that the 
count of Flanders had aſſumed the pomp and pride of the ſucceſſors 


of Conſtantine ; and his ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed with an haughty 


meſſage, that the rebel muſt deſerve a a pardon, by touching with his 


forehead the footſtool of the Imperial throne. His reſentment ** 


I here begin to uſe, with freedom and con- praiſe of an original and claflic work. 
fidence, the eight boaks of the Hiſtoire de C. P. *+ In Calo-John's anſwer to the pope, we 
ſous I'Empiredes Frangois, which Ducange has may find his claims and complaints (Geſta 
given as a ſupplement tg Villehardouin; and Innocent. III. c. 108, 109.); he was cheriſh- 
which, in a barbarous ſtyle, deſeryes the ed at Rome as the prodigal ſon. N 
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5 41 
would have extialed in acts of violence and blood; | his cooler polity 7 i 


watched the riſing diſcontent of the Greeks ; affected a tender con- 
cern for their ſufferings; and promiſed, that their firſt ſtruggles for 
| freedom ſhould be ſupported by his perſon and kingdom. The con- 
ſpiracy was propagated by national hatred, the firmeſt band of aſſo- 
ciation and ſecrecy : the Greeks were impatient to ſheath their 
daggers in the breaſts of the victorious ſtrangers; but the execution was 
prudently delayed, till Henry, the emperor's brother, had tranſported - 
the flower of his troops beyond the Helleſpont. Mot of the towns and 
villages of Thrace were true to the moment and the ſignal : and the 
Latins, without arms or ſuſpicion, were ſlaughtered. by the vile and 
mercileſs revenge of their ſlaves. - From Demotica, the firſt ſcene of 


the maſſacre, the ſurviving vaſſals of the count of St. Pol eſcaped 


to Adrianople; but the French and Venetians, who occupied that 
city, were ſlain or expelled by the furious multitude; the garriſons 


that could effect their retreat, fell back on each other towards the 


metropolis; ; and the fortreſſes, that ſeparate! y ſtood againſt the re- 
bels, were ignorant of each other's and of their ſovereign's fate. The 
voice of fame and fear announced the revolt of the Greeks 8 the 
rapid approach of their Bulgarian ally; and Calo-John, not de- 
pending on the forces of his own kingdom, had drawn from the 
Scythian wilderneſs a body of fourteen thouſand Comans, who 
drank, as it was ſaid, the blood of their captives, and facrificed the 
Chriſtians on the altars of their gods | 

Alarmed by this ſudden and growing danger, the emperor. diſ- 


patched a ſwift meſſenger to recall count Henry and his troops; and 


had Baldwin expected the return of his gallant brother, with a ſup- 
ply of twenty thouſand Armenians, he might have encountered the 
invader with equal numbers ald a deciſive ſuperiority of pr and 

45 The Comans were a Tartar. or Turk- were Mahometans, and the whole hord was 
man hord, which encamped in the xii and converted to Chriſtianity (A. D. 1370)" * 


xiüth centuries on the verge of Moldavia. Lewis king of b 
The greater part were pagans, but ſome | 
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it-of binary could ſeldom Ariete 0 oa 


_—_ 
Ma dred and forty knights, and their train of a 


| This marſhal,” who diſſuaded and obeyed, led the vanguard in their 


march to Adrianople; the main body was commanded by the count 
of Blois; the aged doge of Venice followed with the rear; and 


tion from een MF the 'emperor took the field with an hun- 
ers and ſerjeants. 


their ſcatty numbers were enereaſed from all ſides by the fugitivre 


Latins. They undertook to beſiege the rebels of Adrianople; and 
ſuch was the pious tendency of the cruſades, that they employed 


the holy week in pillaging the country for their ſubſiſtence, and in 
framing engines for the deſtruction of their fellom- chriſtians, But 


the Latins were ſoon interrupted and alarmed by the light cavalry 


Defeat and 


: captivity of 


Baldwin, 


A. D. 1205, 


April 15. 


of the Comans, who boldly ſkirmiſhed to the edge of their imper- 
fect lines: and a proclamation was iſſued by the marſhal of Roma- 
nia, that, on the trumpet's ſound, the cavalry ſhould mount and 
form; but that none, under pain of death, ſhould abandon them 


ſelves to a deſultory and dangerous purſuit. This wiſe injunction 
was firſt diſobeyed by the count of Blois, who involved the empe- 


ror in his raſhneſs and ruin. The Comans, of the Parthian or Tar- 
tar ſchool, fled before their firſt charge; but after a career of two 
leagues, when the knights and their horſes were almoſt breathleſs, 
they ſuddenly turned, rallied, and encompaſſed the heavy ſquadrons 


of the Franks. The count was ſlain on the field ; the emperor was 


made priſoner ; and if the one diſdained to fly, if the other refuſed 


to yield, their perſonal bravery made a poor atonement for their i ig- 
norance, or neglect, of the duties of a general ©, 


Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the Sagi Naser 


to relieve Adrianople and atchieve the deſtruction of the Latins. 


They muſt inevitably have been Tr We the marſhal of Ro- 


25 Nicetas, from i ignorance or EY im- glory with his venerable friend, qui viels 
putes the defeat to the 1 wardice of Dandolo home ere et gote ne veoĩt, mais mult 6 ere ſages 
(p- 383-); but VillehardJouin ſhares his own et preus et VEN (Ne 193, 9. 
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general 


nople, their brethren, and their vows. 
overbalanted by the loſs of one Hundred and twenty knights! in the 
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mania had not diſplayed a loan) courage and: * ſkill > un- C 14 P. 


c in all ages, but moſt uncommon in thoſe times, when war 
Hon, rather than a ſcience. His grief and fears were poured 
into als ſirm and faithful boſom of the doge; but in the camp he 


diffuſed an aſſurance of ſafety, which eould only be realized by the 
gelief. All day he maintained his perilous ſtation between 


e city and the Barbarians: V illehardouin decamped in ſilence, at 
the dead of night; and his maſterly retreat of three days would 


have deſerved the praiſe of Xenophon and the ten thouſand. Ii 
the rear, the marſhal ſupported the weight « of the purſuit ; in the 
front, he moderated the impatience of the fugitives ; and wherever 
the Comans approached, they were repelled by a line of impene- 
On the third day, the weary troops beheld the fea, 


trable ſpears. | 
the ſolitary town of Rodoſto *, and their friends, who had landed 
from the Aſiatic ſhore. They embtussd, they wept; but they united 
their arms and counſels; and, in his brother's abſence, count Henry 


aſſumed the ts, ae! 4 of the empire, at once in a ſtate of childhood | 


and caducity ©, If the Comans withdrew from the ſummer heats, 


ſeven thouſand Latins, in the hour of danger, deſerted Conſtanti- 
Some partial ſucceſs was 


field of Rufium ; and of the Imperial domain, no more was left, 
than the capital, with two or three adjacent fortreſſes on the ſhores 
of Europe and Aſia. The king of Bulgaria was reſiſtleſs and inex- 
orable; and Calo-John reſpectfully eluded the demands of the pope, 


who conjured his new profelyte to reſtore peace and the emperor to 
the afflicted Latins. 


The deliverance of Baldwin was no longer, 


*The truth of geography, and the ori- whoſe names I ſhall Peel N 
ginal text of Villehardouin (Ne 14. ), place * The reign and end of dare re- 
Rodoſto three days journey (trois jornees)} lated by Villehardouin and Nicetas (p. 386 — 
from Adrianople ; but Vigenere, in his ver- 416:); and their omiſſions are ſupplied by 


fon, has moſt abſurdly ſubſtituted trois heures; Ducange in his eee and to the l 


and this error, which is not corrected by of his * book. | 
Docange, has entrapped ſeveral moderns, CVs i th op tin 


187 


e n 


Retreat of © 
the Latins. . 


88 FR THE! DECLINE AND FALL. 1 
b e WA a P. he-ſaid; in the power of man: that prince had died in ae and 7 
— — dhe manner of his death is variouſly related by ignorance and cre- 
14 a of io N dulity. The lovers of a tragic legend will be pleaſed to hear, that 
+2 _ the royal captive was tempted. by the amorous queen of the Bulga- 
3 rians; that his chaſte refuſal expoſed him to the falſehood of a wo- 
=_— | man and the jealouſy of a ſavage z that his hands and feet were 
ſevered from his body; that his bleeding trunk was caſt among the 
carcaſes of dogs and horſes ; ; and that he breathed three days, before 
he was devoured by the birds of prey About twenty years af- 75 
terwards, in a wood of the Netherlands: an hermit. announced him- 
ſelf as the true Baldwin, the emperor of Conſtantinople, and lawful 
ſovereign of Flanders. He related the wonders of his eſcape, his 
adventures, and his penance, among a people prone to believe and 

to rebel; and, in the firſt tranſport, Flanders acknowledged her long- 
loſt ule waer A ſhort examination before the French court de- 

tected the impoſtor, who was puniſhed with an ignominious death; 
but the Flemings ſtill adhered to the pleaſing error; and the counteſs 
Jane is accuſed by the graveſt biſtorians of delbens to her Dn 
the life of an unfortunate father . 

In all civilized hoſtility, a Tek 18 eſtabliſhed for the 1 or 
ranſom of priſoners; and if their captivity be prolonged, their con- 
dition 1 is Known, and they are treated according to their rank with 
humanity or honour. But the ſavage Bulgarian was a, ſtranger to 
the laws of war; his priſons were involved in darkneſs and filence ; 
and above a year elapſed before the Latins could be aſſured of the 
death of Baldwin, before his brother, the regent Henry, would con- 
| eat to alſume the title of ner. His moderation was applauded 


es 
carcereteneretur (Geſta Innocent. III. c. io. ). 


Reign and 
character of 
Henry, 

A. D. 1206, 

Auguſt 20 — 
A. D. 1216, 
June 11. 


*9 After bruſhing away all Joubtful and 


improbable circumſtances, we may prove the 
death of Baldwin, 1. By the firm belief of 
the French barons (Villehardouin, No 230.) 


2. By the declaration of Calo-John himſelf, 
- who excuſes his not relealing the captive em- 


peror, quia debitum carnis exſolverat cum 


94 | 13 


39 See the ſtory of this impoſtor from the 
French and Flemiſh writers in Ducange, 


Hift. de C. P. iii. 9. and the ridicalous fables 


that were believed by the monks of St. Al- 
ban's, in Matthew 2 85 ik, 1 7 P- 55 I, 


27% Ber: 


or EE ROMAN EMPIRE: „„ 1 WH 


- 


by ihe Gracks as an at of rare and 1 510 virtue. Their light O P * 
and perfidious ambition Was eager to ſeize or anticipate- the moment — 
of a vacancy, while a law of ſucceſſion, the guardian both of the 
prince and people, was gradually defined and confirmed in the here- 
ditary monarebies of Europe. In the ſupport of the Eaſtern em- 
pire, Henry was gradually left without an afſociate, as the heroes of 
| the cruſade retired from the world or from the war. The doge of 
Venice, the venerable Dandolo, in /the fulneſs of years and 'glory, 
ſunk into the grave. The marquis of Montferrat was: ſlowly re- 
called from the Peloponneſian war to the revenge of Baldwin and 
the defence of Theſſalonica. Some nice diſputes of feudal ho- 
mage and ſervice, were reconciled in a perſonal interview between 
the emperor and the king: they were firmly united by mutual eſteem 
and the common danger; and their alliance was ſealed by the nup- 
tial of Henry with the daughter of the Italian prince. He ſoon 
deplored the loſs of his friend and father. At the perſuaſion of ſome 
faithful Greeks, Boniface made a bold and ſucceſsful inroad among 35 
the hills of Rhodope: the Bulgarians fled on his approach; they ; 
aſſembled to haraſs his retreat. On the intelligence that his rear was 
attacked, without waiting for any defenſive armour, he leaped on 
horſeback, couched his lance, and drove the enemies before him; 
but in the raſh purſuit he was pierced with, a mortal wound ; „ 
the head of the king of Theſſalonica was preſented to Calo-John, = 
who enjoyed the honours, without the merit, of victory. It is here, 
at this melancholy event, that the pen or the voice of Jeffrey of 


| Villehardouin ſeems to drop or to expire 4 and if he ſtill exerciſed 


his military office of marſhal of Romania, his ſubſequent exploits 
are buried in oblivion * . The character of Henry was not LRegual 


to 


25 Villelurdonla, Ne 257. I quote, with Epiſtles to. Innocent II. (Selz, 65 8 
regret, this lamentable concluſion, where we 107½. 


loſe at once the original hiſtory, and the rich * The marikal Was alive in 1212, bat 
illuſtrations of Ducange, The laſt pages he probably died ſoon afterwards, without 
— derive ſome light from Henry s two returning to France (Ducange, isdn 


ſur 


"Ef TTL to his wi fituation : in the deze of Conſtantinople, and 


of men and money from France, were of leſs avail than the errors, ; 


uE D EC >LINE AN D FA ary 


nd Wiybss 
the Helleſpont, he had deſerved the fame of a valiant knight and a 
ſkilful commander; and his courage was tempered with a degree : 
of prudence and mildneſs unknown to his i impetuous brother. In 
the double war againſt the Greeks of Aſia and the Bulgarians of 
Europe, he was ever the foremoſt on ſhipboard or on horſeback ; 
and though he cautiouſly provided for the ſucceſs of his arins, the 
drooping Latins were often rouſed by his example to fave and to 
ſecond their fearleſs emperor. But ſuch efforts, and ſome ſupplies 


the cruelty, and death, of their moſt formidable adverſary. When 
the deſpair of the Greek ſubjects invited Calo-John as their deli- 
verer, they hoped that he would protect their liberty and ad 
their lars: they were ſoon taught to compare the degrees of na- 


tional ferocity, and to execrate the ſavage conqueror, who no longer 


diſſembled his intention of diſpeopling Thrace, of demoliſhing the 
cities, and of tranſplanting the inhabitants beyond the Danube. 
Many towns and villages of Thrace were already evacuated : an 
heap of ruins marked the place of Philippopolis, ind a fimilar cala- 
mity was expected at Demotica and Adrianople, by the firſt authors 
of the revolt. They raiſed a cry of grief and repentance to the 
throne of Henry ; the emperor alone had the magnanimity to for- 
give and truſt them. No more than four hundred knights, with 
their ferjeants and archers, could be aſſembled under his banner; and 


with this lender force he ſought and repulſed the Bulgarian, who, 
beſides his infantry, was at the head of forty thouſand horſe. In 


this expedition, Henry felt the difference between an hoſtile and a 
friendly country; the remaining cities were preſerved by his arms; 


and the ſavage, with ſhame and loſs, was compelled to relinquiſh 


his prey. The ſiege of Theſſalonica was the laſt of the evils which 


ſur Villehardouin, p. 238. ). His fief of the time of Ammianus Marcellinus, among 
Meſſinople, the gift of Boniface, was the the cities of Thrace (141. ). | 
a nenen! Maximianoplis, which flouriſned R 


1 


or THE ROMAN, EMPIRE. 


Salo John inflited or ſuffered : he was ſtabbed in the night f in his o 1 T3 


dent; and the general, perhaps the aſſaſſin, who found him welter- 

ing in his blood, aſcribed the blow with general applauſe to the lance 
of St. Demetrius. After ſeveral victories, the prudence of 1 
concluded an (BEES 45g peace with the ſucceſſor of the tyrant, and 


Jouhaful limits; an ample kingdom was reſerved for himſelf and his 
feudatories ; and his reign, which laſted only ten years, afforded a 
ſhort interval of proſperity and peace. Far above the narrow policy 
of Baldwin and Boniface, he freely entruſted to the Greeks the moſt 
important offices of the ſtate. and army : and this liberality of ſen- 


timent and practice, was the more ſeaſonable, as the princes of Nice 


and Epirus had already learned to ſeduce and employ the mercenary 
valour of the Latins. It was the aim of Henry to unite and reward 


his deſerving ſubjects of every nation and language ; but he ap- 
peared leſs ſolicitous to accompliſh the impracticable union of the 


two churches. | Pelagius, the pope 3 legate, who acted as the- ſove- 
reign of Conſtantinople, had interdicted the worſhip | of the Greeks, 
and ſternly impoſed the payment of tithes, the double proceſſion of 


the Holy Ghoſt, and a blind obedience to the Roman pontiff. As 


the weaker party, they pleaded the duties of conſcience, and implored 
the rights of toleration: « Our bodies,” they faid, are Cæſar's, 
e but our ſouls belong only to God. N 85 The perſecution was checked 
by the firmneſs of the emperor'*; and if we can believe that the ſame 


prince was poiſoned by the Greeks themſelves, we muſt entertain a 


contemptible idea of the ſenſe and gratitude of mankind. His valour 


was a vulgar attribute, which he ſhared with ten thouſand knights; 


but Henry poſſeſſed the ſuperior courage to oppoſe, in a ſuperſtitious 


age, the pride and avarice of the clergy. In the cathedral 0 St. 


33 The church of this patron of Theſſalo- rice: Hiſt de © PB 4)» 
nica was ſerved by the canons of the holy % Acropolita (e. 17.) obſerves the perſe- 
ſepulchre, and contained a divine ointment cution of the legate, and the toleration of 
which diſtilled daily and ſtupendous miracles Henry ( Epu as he calls him), xduJure Le rg pe. 


Sophia 


Greek princes of Nice and Epirus. If he ceded 3 80 


191 


W er 


nn * 2 has 9 7 
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+ Sophia be ac to be his ala: on the] n n- hand as. th * 
Ann this e e the ned cenfure o of 95 4 


of the "nk aſh mac he! prohibited. the. alienatian, of. ffs; ; I 

many of the Latins, deſirous of returning to Europe, reſigned 45 
eeeſtſtates to the church for a ſpiritual or temporal reward; theſe holy 55 
: 1 Uuads were imtmediately diſcharged from military e ; and a 
5 „ colony of en would have been er transformed into 4 
calleye of prieſts ”. ET, | 


Peter of | The virtuous. Henry died at Theſſdlonica, in a Lis of that ; 


Courtenay, | 
emperor of Kdiiadon, and of an infant, the ſon of his friend Boniface. In the 


| oor two firſt emperors of Conſtantinople the male line of the counts of by 
Agri WE Flanders was extin&t. But their ſiſter Yolande was the wife: of a 
| French prince, the mother of a numerous progeny; and one of her 
daughters had married Andrew king of Hungary, a brave and pious 
champion of the croſs. By ſeating him on the Byzantine throne, 
the harons of Romania would have acquired the forces of a neigh- 
bouring and warlike kingdom; but the prudent Andrew revered the 
laws of ſucceſſion ; and the princeſs Yolande, with her huſband 
Peter of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, was invited by the Latins 
to aſſume the empire of the Eaſt. The royal birth of his father, the 
noble origin of his mother, recommended to the barons of France 


the firſt couſin of their king. His reputation was fair, his. poſſeſ- 8 
ſions were ample, and, in the bloody crulade againſt the Albigeois, 
the ſoldiers and the prieſts had been abundantly. ſatisfied of his zeal | 
and valour. F Vanity might applaud the elevation of a French 
emperor of Conſtantinople; : but prudence. muſt Pity, rather than 
envy, his treacherous and 1 imaginary greatneſs,. To aſſert and adorn 

'35 See the reign af Ms in Ducange tom. 2 3 p · 2 has found, perhaps in 
(Hiſt. de C. P. I. i. c. 3541. I. ii. c. 1 Doutreman, ſome laws of Henry, which de- 


22.), Who is much indebted to the Epiſtles termined the ſervice of -fiefs, and She Nero 
of the Sea Le Beau * du n 3 of the em peror. * 
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5 By: theſe {hpi the iberilley of Kis i fojat kin Ty 1 
# piu Vage de and the national ſpirit of chivalry, he was enabled 
= to paſs the Alps at the head of one hundred and forty knights, and 
I five thouſand five hundred ſerjeants and archers. After ſome heli- 
| tation, pope Honorius the third was perſuaded to crown the ſuc- . 
_ ceffor of Conſtantine ; but te performed the ceremony in a church „ 
without the walls, leſt he mould ſeem to imply or to beſtow. any 

right of ſovereignty over the ancient capital of the empire. The 

Venetians had engaged to tranſport Peter and his forces beyond the 

Adriatic, and the empreſs, with her four children, to the Byzantine 

palace; but they required, as the price of their ſervice, that he 

ſhould recover Durazzo from the deſpot of Epirus. Michael An- 

gelus, or Comnenus, the firſt of his dynaſty, had bequeathed the 

ſucceſſion of his power and ambition to Theodore, his legitimate 

brother, who. already threatened and invaded the eſtabliſhments of 

the Latins. After diſcharging his debt by a fruitleſs aſſault, the 

emperor raiſed the ſiege to proſecute a long and perilous journey 

over land from Durazzo to Theſſalonica. He was ſoon loſt in the 

mountains of Epirus: : the paſſes were fortified ; his proviſions ex 

hauſted: he was delayed and deceived by a treacherous negociation; | 

and, after Peter of Courtenay and the Roman legate had been ar- His captivity 

reſted in a banquet, the French troops, without leaders or hopes, was +: 4h 
were eager to exchange their arms for the deluſive promiſe of mercy '*07— 905: 

and bread. The Vatican thundered ; and the impious Theodore 

was threatened with the vengeance of earth and heaven ; but the 

captive emperor and his ſoldiers were forgotten, and the reproaches 
of the pope are confined to the impriſonment of his legate. No 

ſooner was he ſatisfied by the deliverance of the prieſt and a pro- 
| miſe of ſpiritual obedience, than he pardoned and protected the 

deſpot of Epirus. His peremptory commands ſuſpended the ardour 

of the 5 and the king of Hungary; 1 . it was only by a 

N Ty: Ce £ r natural 


| I aa death * ” ſhag] 40 Fl 


Cm  hopeleſs.captivity d. om Hog)! 4 0 Ne Ag off — 
Robert en- The long ignorance of bia —— * W of the $14 "ol 


i | peror of Con- 


| Rantinople, | vereign, of Yolande, his wife or widow, delayed | the proclamation « of 
1 a new emperor. Before her death, and in the midſt, of her 'grief, 
F555 ſſe was delivered of a ſon, who, was named Baldwin, the laſt and 
„„ ID moſt unfortunate of the Latin princes, of Conſtantinople. ; His birt 5 
2 | endeared him to the barons of Romania but his childhood would | 
| have prolonged the troubles of a minority, and his claims Were 
ſuperſeded by the elder claims of his brethren. The firſt of theſe, 
Philip of Courtenay, who derived from his mother the inheritance 
of Namur, had the wiſdom to prefer the ſubſtance of. a marquiſate A 
to the ſhadow of an empire; and on his refuſal, "Robert, the ſecond 
of the ſons of Peter and Yoland, was called to the throne of Con- 
ſtantinople. Warned by his father's 8 miſchance, he purſued his ſlow 
and ſecure j journey through Germany and along the Danube: a paſſage 
Was opened by his ſiſter's marriage with the king of Hungary; ; and 
the emperor Robert was crowned by the patriarch in the cathee ral of 
St. Sophia. But his reign was an æra of calamity and diſgrace; 
and the colony, as it was ſtyled, of New FRANCE yielded on all 
ſides to the Greeks of Nice and Epirus, After a victory, which he 
owed to his perfidy rather than his courage, Theodore Angelus en- 
tered the kingdom of Theſſalonica, expelled the feeble Demetrius, 
the ſon of the marquis Boniface, erected his ſtandard on the walls 
of Adrianople; and added, by his vanity, a third or a fourth name to 
the liſt of rival emperors. The relics of the Aſiatic province were 
ſwept away by John Vataces, the ſon-in-law and ſucceſſor of Theo- 


dore Laſcaris, and os! in a triumphant —_ of thirty-three Ps 


f 2 


25 ales (e. 14. 8 5 ee that Peter death till + year 12193 14 Auxerte | is in 
of Courtenay died by the ſword (:pyo paxaie the neighbourhood of Courtenay. . 
ved): but from his dark expreſſions, I 3? See the reign and death of Peter of 
ſhould conclude a previous captivity, wg Terra; Courtenay, in Ducange (Hiſt. de C. P. I. ii. 
| api Jo uwuTa; vroH2l̃ ov ragt oxiviorn The C. 22—28.), who feebly ſtrives to excuſe * | 
x | Chronicle of Auxerre delays” the emperor's 9 the Crppexor by Honorius * 
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diſplayed the virtues both of peac 
the ſwords of the French mercenaries were the moſt effectual inſt 
ment of his conqueſts, and their deſertion from the ſervice of their 


corntry \ was at once a ſymptom and a cauſe of the riſing aſcendant 


#"% 
* Y 


'of the Greecks. By the conſtruction of a fleet, he obtained the 


command of the Helleſpont, reduced the iſlands of Leſbos and 
Rhodes, attacked the Venetians of Candia, and intercepted the rare 
and parſimonious ſaccours of the Weſt. Once, and once only, the. 
Latin emperor ſent an army againſt Vataces; and in tlie defeat 
of that army, the veteran knights, the laſt of the original c conquerors, 
were left on the field of battle. But the ſucceſs of a foreign ene- 
my was leſs painful to the puſillanimous Robert than the inſolence 
of his Latin ſubjects, who confounded the weakneſs of the emperor 
and of the empire. His perſonal misfortunes will prove the anarehy 
of che government and the ferociouſneſs of the times. The amor- 
ous youth had neglected his Greek bride, the daughter of Vataces, 
to introduce into the palace a beautiful maid, of a private, though 
noble, family of Artois; and her mother had been tempted by the 
luſtre of the purple to forfeit her engagements with a gentleman of 
Burgundy. His love was converted into rage; he aſſembled his 
friends, forced the palace gates, threw the mother into the ſea, and 
inhumanly cut off the noſe and lips ef the wife or concubine of 
the emperor. Inſtead of puniſhing the offender, the barons avowed 
and applauded the ſavage deed.**, which, as a prince and as a man, 
it was impoſſible that Baldwin ſhould forgive. He eſcaped from the 


guilty city to implore the juſtice or compaſſion of 'the pope: the em- 


peror was coolly exhorted to return to his ſtation; before he could 


obey, Py ſunk under the weight of grief, ſhame, and mpg re- 
ſentment *? JV e Cd: 
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* Mitzyug Sanutus N Fidellam emplum,. Vet he 3 the dame 
Crucis, 1. ii. p. iv. C. 18. 73. Nis ſo much for the lawful. wife of Robert. 


delighted with this bloody 00 that he has 39. See the reign of Robert, i in Docange 


5 tranſciibed 1 it in his margin as a bonum ex- (Hiſt, de C. P. J. Us, c. 112.) . 
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| . I. 
and John of The titular kingdom of Jeruſalem had devolved to Mary, the 


daughter of - Iſabella and Conrad of Montferrat, and the oY 1 
daughter of Almeric or Amaury. 


of a noble family in Champagne, by the public voice, and the judg- 


Prienne, em- 
perors of 
Conſtantino- 
A.D. 
1228—1237. 


won 777 DECLINE AND. FALL 


re eh age Al 


lry, chat uldur d e 1. 


a private ſtation to the thrones. of Jeruſalem and Con —_ 


ay, © 


She was given to John of Brienne; 


ment of Philip Auguſtus, who named him as the moſt worthy cham- 


pion of the Holy Land“. 


In the fifth cruſade, he led an hundred 
thouſand. Latins to the conqueſt of Egypt; by him the ſiege of Da- : 
mietta was atchieved ; and the ſubſequent failure was juſtly aſcribed 
: to the pride and avarice of the legate. 
daughter with Frederic the ſecond“, he was provoked by the em- 
| peror's: ingratitude to accept the command- of the-army of the church; 

and though advanced in life and deſpoiled of royalty, the fword: 
and ſpirit of John of Brienne were ſtill ready for the ſervice of 


5 


Chriſtendom. In the ſeven years of his brother's reign, Baldwin of 
Courtenay had not emerged from a ſtate of childhood, and the 


R 


After the marriage of his 


barons of Romania felt the ſtrong neceſſity of placing the ſceptre in 
the hands of a man and an hero. 


The veteran king of Jeruſalem 


might have diſdained the name and office of regent; they agreed to 5 
inxeſt him for his life with the title and prerogatives of emperor, on. 
the ſole condition, that Baldwin ſhould marry his ſecond daughter, 
and ſucceed at a mature age to the throne of Conſtantinople. The 


expectation, both. of the Greeks and Latins, was kindled by the re- 


nown, the choice,, and the preſence.of John of Brienne : and they. 


admired his martial aſpect, his green and vigorous age of more than 


©: Rex igitur Franciæ, deliberatione ha- 


bit reſpondit nuntiis, ſe daturum hominem 


Syriæ partibus aptum; in armis probum p 


{preux2), in bellis ſecurum, in agendis provi- 
dum, Johannem comitem Brennenſem. Sa- 


nut. Secret. Fidelium, J. iii. p. xi. c. 4. 


* 
75 


P. 205. 


kuchen Paris, p. 29-7 8 


Giannone (Iſtoria Civile, tom. ii. I. xvi. 

- 380—385,) diſcuſſes the marriage of 
Frederic II. with the daughter of John of 
Brienne, and the double. union of the. crowns 


of Naples and 9 | 


| fourſcore years, and his ſize and ſtature, which: W the com- 


mon 


HE/ROMAN' Srl F 
k i id“. But avarice, ih the love of at, bi. © 5 . * 


i : 


ure of mink 


mon meal 
5 pear to have chilled the ardour of enterpriſe: his troops were diſ Co 
banded, and two years rolled away without action or honour, ü Fug 1 - 
be was awakened. by the dangerous alliance of Vataces emperor f 
Nice, and of Azan king of Bulgaria. They beſieged Conflanti . 
nople by ſea and land, with an army of one hundred thouſand — 
and a fleet of three hundred ſhips of war; while the entire force og 
the Batin emperor was reduced to one hundred and ſixty knights, 
and a ſmall addition of ſerjeants and archers. I tremble to relate, that 
inſtead of defending the city, the hero made a ſally at the head of his 
eavalry; and that of forty-eight ſquadrons of the enemy, no more 
than three eſcaped. from the edge of his invincible ſword. Fired by 
his example, the infantry and the citizens boarded the veſſels that 
anchored cloſe to the walls; and twenty-hive 1 were dragged in triumph 
into the harbour of Conſtantinople.” At the ſammons of the emperor; 
the vaſſals and allies armed in her defence; broke through every ob 
ſtacle that oppoſed their paſſage; and, in the ſucceeding year, ob- 
tained a ſecond victory over the ſame enemies. By the rude poets 
of the age, John of Brienne is compared to Hector, Roland, and 
Judas Machabzus “: but their credit, and his glory, receives ſome 
abatement.from the ſilence of the Greeks. The empire Was ſoon 
deprived of the laſt of her champions; * and the e e Was 
ambitious to enter paradiſe 3 in the habit of a Franciſcan fine”. PE big . 


* Acropolita, « e. 25. The biſtorian was 6645 of Villehardouin ; fee p. 224 for the 
at that time a boy, and educated at Conſtan- prowefs of John of Brienne. 


tinople. In 1233, when he was eleven years 


old, his father broke the Latin chain, left a 


ſplendid fortune, and eſcaped to the Greek 
court of Nice, where his ſon was raiſed to 


the higheſt honours, _ 
Philip Mouſkes, biſhop of Tournay (A. D. 
1274—1282),, bas compoſed. a poem, or ra- 


ther a ſtring of verſes, in bad old Flemiſh 


French, on the Latin emperors of Conſtanti- 


* which Dycange has ant at the 


N“ Aie, Ector, Roll? ne Ogters. 


Ne Judas Machabeus li fiers 
Tant ne fit d'armes en eſtors 


** 


Com fiſt li Rois Jehans cel jors 5 
Et il defors et il dedans i 


La paru ſa force et ſes ſens 


Et li hardiment qu'il avoit. 


4+ See the reign of John de Htg in 
Ducinge,. Hiſt, de 0. F. 1 il. 1 I 1326. 
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without leave, to enter an independent kingdom. After ſome delay, 


TR DECLINE AND FALL. 
1 the double victory of John of Brienne, T cannot FITS the 


name or exploits of hjs pupil Baldwin ; who had attained the age of 


military ſervice, and who ſucceeded to the Imperial dignity on the de- 
ceaſe of his adoptive father“. The royal youth. was employed on a com- 


miſſion more ſuitable to his temper; he was ſent to viſit the Weſtern 

_ courts, of the pope more eſpecially, and of the king of France; 4a 
excite their pity by the view of his innocence and diſtreſs; and to 
obtain ſome ſupplies of men or money, for the relief of the ſinking 

empire. He thrice repeated theſe mendicant viſits, in which he 


ſeemed to prolong his ſtay and poſtpone his return; of the five-and- 


twenty years of his reign, a greater number were ſpent abroad than 
at home; and in no place did the emperor deem himſelf leſs free 
and ſecure, than in his native country, and his capital. 
public occaſions, his vanity might be ſoothed by the title of Auguſtus, 
and by the honours of the purple; and at the general council of 


On ſome 


Lyons, when Frederic the ſecond was excommunicated and depoſed, 


But how often was the exile, the vagrant, the Imperial beggar, hum- 


bled with ſcorn, infulted with pity, and degraded in his own ey es | 


and thoſe of the nations ? In his firſt viſit to England, he was 
ſtopped at Dover, by a ſevere reprimand, that he ſhould preſume, 


Baldwin however was permitted to purſue his journey, was enter- 
tained with cold civility, and thankfully departed with a preſen 
ſeven hundred marks. From the avarice of Rome, he could only 


obtain the proclamation of a cruſade and a treaſure of indulgences; „ 


a coin, whoſe currency was depreciated by too frequent and indiſ- 
criminate abufe. His birth and misfortunes recommended him to 
45 See the reign of Baldwin IT. till bis Baldwin IT. to the Engliſh court, p. 396. 637-3 


expulſion from Conſtantinople, j in Ducange, : his return to Greece armata manũ, p. 407.: 
Hift, de C.P. 1. Iv. c. DIG; the end I. v. his letters of his nomen formidabile, &c. 


c. 1-33. P. 481. (a paſſage which had eſcaped Du- 


the 


% Matthew Paris relates the two viſits of cange): his expulſion, p. 850. 
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Fr or THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


the generoſity of his Anke; Louis this ninth ; but the martial zeal: of C H. At ?. 
the ſaint was diverted from Conſtantinople to Egypt and Paleſtine ; wo 


and the public and private poverty of Baldwin was alleviated, for a 


moment, by the alienation of the marquiſate of Namur and the 


lordſhip of Courtenay, the laſt remains of his inheritance, By 
ſuch ſhameful - or ruinous expedients, he once more returned to Ro- 


mania, with an army of thirty thouſand ſoldiers, whoſe numbers 


were doubled in the apprehenſion of the Greeks. His firſt diſpatches 
to France and England announced his victories and his hopes: he 


had reduced the country round the capital to the diſtance of three 


days journey; and if he ſucceeded againſt an important, though 
nameleſs, city (moſt probably Chiorli), the frontier would be ſafe 
and the paſſage acceſſible. But theſe expectations (if Baldwin was 
ſincere) quickly vaniſhed like a dream ; the troops and treaſures of 
France melted away in his unſkilful hands; and the throne of the 
Latin emperor was protected by a diſhonourable alliance with the 
Turks and Comans. To ſecure the former, he conſented to beſtow 


his niece on the unbeheving ſultan of Cogn ; to pleaſe the latter, | 


he complied with their Pagan rites; a dog was ſacrificed between 
the two armies; and the contracting parties. taſted each other's 
blood, as a pledge of their fidelity. In the palace or priſon of 
Conſtantinople, the ſucceflor of Auguſtus demoliſhed the vacant 
| houſes for winter-fuel, and ſtripped the lead from the churches for 


the daily expence of his family. Some uſurious loans were dealt 


with a ſcanty hand by the merchants of Italy; and Philip, his ſon 
and heir, was pawned at Venice as the fecurity for a debt“. Thirſt, 
hunger, and nakedneſs, are poſitive evils ; but wealth is relative; 


47 Louis IX. 8 and 1 the grand Bibliotheque, tom. xlv. p. 74—77. 
alienation of Courtenay (Ducange, 1. iv. Joinville, p-.104. edit. du Louvre. 
£.23.). It is now annexed to the royal de- A Coman prince, who died without baptiſm, 
meſne, but granted for a term (engagt) to was buried at the gates of Conſtantinople 
the family of Boulainvilliers. Courtenay, in with a hve retinue of ſlaves and horſes. 
the election of Nemours in the Iſle de France, * Sanut. Secret, Fidel. Crucis, I. ü. p- iv, 
is a town of goo inhabitants with the re- c. 18, p 73. 
mains of a caſtle (Melanges tires d'une 
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Cn THE DECLINE AND BALL 


wy 


4 | 14 * P. "Aid a keien who would: be rich in a private Ration, may Oh 5 {cd 


—— by the encreaſe of his wants to all the anxiety and bitterneſs of poverty. i 


dee mw 11 But! in this abject diſtreſs, the emperor and empire were ſtill poſ- 
x; the | 


thor. ſeſſed of an ideal treaſure, which drew its fantaſtic value fro 
duperſtition of the Chriſtian world. The merit of the true eroſs 
was ſomewhat impaired by its frequent diviſion; and a long cap- 
. tivity among the infidels might ſhed ſome ſuſpicion on the frag- 
ments that were produced in the Eaſt and Weſt. But another relic 
of the Paſſion was preſerved in the Imperial chapel of Conſtanti- 
nople; and the crown of thorns which had been placed on the 
head of Chriſt was equally precious and authentic. It had formerly 
been the practice of the Egyptian debtors to depoſit, as a ſecurity, 
the mummies of their parents; and both their honour and religion 
were bound for the redemption of the pledge. In the ſame man- 
ner, and in the abſence of the emperor, the barons. of Romania bor- 
rowed the ſum of thirteen thouſand one hundred and thirty-four 
pieces of gold , on the credit of the holy crown: they failed in the 
performance of their contract; and a rich Venetian, Nicholas Que- 
rini, undertook to ſatisfy their impatient creditors, on condition that 
the relic ſhould be lodged at Venice, to become his abſolute pro- 
perty, if it were not redeemed within a ſhort and definite term. The 
barons appriſed their ſovereign of the hard treaty and impending 
loſs; and as the empire could not afford a ranſom of ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, Baldwin was anxious to ſnatch the prize from 
the Venetians, and to veſt it with more honour and emolument in 


15 at 


the hands of the moſt Chriſtian king et the negociation was 
attended with ſome delicacy. In the purchaſe of relics, the faint. 


39 Under oy words, Pepe Perpera, would be too 8 | 
Hyperperum, Ducange is ſhort and vague: For the tranſlation of the holy crown, 
11 Monetæ genus. From a corrupt paſſage of &c. from. Conſtantinople to Paris, ſee Du- 
. | GBauntherus (Hiſt. C. P. c. 8. p. 10.), I gueſs, cange (Hiſt. de C. P. l. iv. c. 11—14. 24. 
Wil ttethat the Perpera was the nummus aureus, 35-) and Fleury (Hiſt, Eccleſ. tom. xvii, 
the fourth part of a mark of ſilver, or about p. 201204. 8 ee e 
ten ſhillings ſterling in value. In lead, it | 


- 7 . - would 
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ins have ſtarted at the guilt of” FIRE but if the mode of ex- 
preſſion | were changed; he might lawfully repay the debt, accept 
the gift, and acknowledge the obligation. His ambaſſadors, two 


Dominicans, were diſpatched to Venice, to redeem and receive the 


holy crown, which had: eſcaped the dangers of the ſea and the gallies 


of Vataces. On opening a wooden box, they recogniſed the ſeals 
of the doge and barons, which were applied on a ſhrine of ſilver: 


and within this ſhrine, the monument of the Paſſion was incloſed in 
a golden vaſe. The reluctant Venetians yielded to juſtice and power: 


the emperor Frederic granted a free and honourable paſſage; the 


court of France advanced as far as Troyes in Champagne, to meet 
with devotion this ineſtimable relic: it was borne in triumph through 


Paris by the king himſelf, barefoot, and in his ſhirt; and a free 
gift of ten thouſand marks of ſilver reconciled Baldwin to his loſs. 
The ſucceſs of this tranſaction tempted the Latin emperor to offer 
with the ſame generoſity the remaining furniture of his chapel ** ; 


a large and authentic portion of the true croſs ; the baby-linen of 
the Son. of God ; the lance, the ſpunge, and the chain, of his Paſ- 


fion ; the rod of Moſes, and part of the {ſkull of St. John the baptiſt. 


For. the reception of theſe ſpiritual treaſures, twenty thouſand marks 
were expended by St. Louis on a ſtately foundation, the holy chapel. 


of Paris, on which the muſe of Boileau has beſtowed a comic im- 


mortality. The truth of ſuch remote and ancient relics, which 


cannot be proved by any human teſtimony, muſt be admitted by 
thoſe who believe in the miracles which they have performed. 
About the middle of the laſt age, an inveterate ulcer was touched 


and cured by an holy prickle of the holy crown“: the prodigy is 


atteſted by the moſt pious and enlightened Chriſtians of France; nor 


32 8 tirés d'une grande Riblio- 33 It was performed A. D. 1656, March 24, on 


theque, tom. xlui. p. 201 205. The Lu- the niece of Paſcal; and that ſuperior genius, 


trin of Boileau exhibits. the inſide, the foul with Arnauld, Nicole, &c. were on the ſpot 
and manners of the Sainte Chapelle; and to believe and atteſt a miracle which con- 
many faQs relative to the inſtitution are col- founded the Jeſuits, and ſaved Port Royal 
lected and explained by his commentators, (Oeuvres de Racine, tom. vi. p. 176—187. 
Broſſette and de St. Mare. in his eloquent Hiſtory of Port Royal). 


Vor. VI. 1 | will 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


A will the a be eaſily diſproved, except by thoſe who n armed with 
— a-general antidote againſt religious credulity.”' Boe 


1 Tis is FEE && 


was _ x The Latins of Conſtantinople were on all ſides encompaſſed and 
"RW. mdr their ſole hope, the laſt delay of their ruin, was in the divi- 


a hon of their Greek and Bulgarian enemies; and of this hop 7 
were deprived 87 the ſuperior arms and policy of Vataceg emperor 
of Nice. From the Propontis to the rocky coaſt of Pamphylia, Aſia 
was peaceful and proſperous under his reign: and the events of 
every campaign extended his influence in Europe. The ſtrong cities 
of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace, were reſcued from the Bulga- 
rians; and their kingdom was circumſcribed by its preſent and pro- 
per limits, along the ſouthern banks of the Danube. The ſole em- 
peror of the Romans could no longer brook that a lord of Epirus, a 
Comnenian prince of the Weſt, ſhould preſume to diſpute or ſhare 
the honours of the purple; and the humble Demetrius changed the 

colour of his'buſkins, and accepted with gratitude the appellation, of 
deſpot. His own ſubjects were exaſperated by his baſeneſs and in- 

capacity: they implored the protection of their ſupreme lord. After | 
ſome reſiſtance, the kingdom of Theſſalonica was united to the em- 
pire of Nice; and Vataces reigned without a competitor from the 
Turkiſh borders, to the Adriatic. gulf. The princes of Europe re- 
vered his merit and power; and had he ſubſcribed an orthodox 
creed, it ſhould ſeem that the pope would have abandoned without 
reluctance the Latin throne of Conſtantinople. But the death of 
Vataces, te ſhort. and buſy reign of Theodore his ſon, and the 
helpleſs infancy of his : WAGs John, ſuſpended Te reſtoration of 


ETD Voltaire (Siecle de Louis XIV. e. 37 
Oeuvres, tom. in. p. 


178, 179.) ſtrives to 
invalidate the fact: but Hume (Eſſays, vol. ii. 
p. 483, 484.), with more ſkill. and ſucceſs, 
ſeizes the battery, and turns the cannon n 
his enemies. | 

55 The gradual loſſes of the Latins may 
be traced in the third, fourth, and fifth 


books of the compilation of Ducange: but 


16 


of bis Greek conqueſts. he hab dropped many 
circumſtances, which may be recovered from 


the larger hiſtory of George Acropolita, and 
the three firſt books of Nicephorus Gregoras, 
two writers of the Byzantine ſeries, who 
have had the good fortune to meet with 
learned editors, Leo Allatius at Rome, and 
John Boivin in the Academy of 1 WG 
of Paris, . 


the 
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the Gk 10 che next chapter, I fall explain their domeſtie re- © H. A p. 
volutions; in this place, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
young prince was oppreſſed by the ambition of his guardian and . | 
_ colleague Michael Palæologus, who diſplayed the virtues and vices Michael P-. | CY 
that belong to thie founder of a new dynaſty. The emperor Baldwin 9 3 
had flattered himſelf, that he might recover ſome provinces or cities 75 5. 12 89 
by an impotent negociation. His ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed from December 1. 
Nice with mockery and contempt. At every place which they 
named, Palæologus alleged ſome ſpecial reaſon, which rendered it 
dear and valuable in his eyes: in the one he was born; in another 5 Us 
he had been firſt promoted to military command; and in a third | 
he had enjoyed, and hoped long to enjoy, the pleaſures of the chace. 
And what then do you propoſe. to give us?” faid the aſtoniſhed 
deputies. Nothing,” replied the Greek, © not a foot-of land. If 
% your maſter be defirous of Peace, let tim pay me as an annual 
« tribute; the ſum which he receives from the trade and cuſtoms of 
« Conſtantinople. On theſe terms, I may allow him to reign, If | 
t he refuſes; it is war. I am not ignorant of the art of war, and I | ; 
c truſt the event to God and my {word**,” An expedition againſt 
the deſpot of Epirus was the firſt prelude of his arms. I a victory 
was followed by a defeat; if the race of the Comneni or Angeli 
ſurvived in thoſe mountains his efforts and his reign ; the captivity 
of Villehardouin, prince of Achaia, deprived | the Latins of the moſt 
active and powerful vaſſal of their expiring monarchy. The re- 
publics of Venice and Genoa diſputed, in the firſt of their flaval wars, 
the command of the ſea and the commerce of the Eaſt. Pride and 
intereſt attached the Venetians to the defence of Conſtantinople: : 
their rivals were tempted to promote the deſigns of her enemies, and 
the alliance of the Genoeſe with the ſchiſmatic conguerar abend 
the indignation of the Latin church 5 | 


+1 
| 
| 


| Intent 


3 George Acropolita, e. 78. p. 9, . The: Greeks, aſhamed of aby foreign 
edit, Paris. | aid, diſguiſe the alliance and ſuccour of the 
D d 2 | g Genoeſs; 
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THE DECLINE: AND. FALL 


en on his great c object, t the emperor Michael viſited | in perſon 
ad ſtrengthened the troops and; fortifications of Thrace. The re- 


mains of the Latins were driven from their laſt poſſeſſions: : he 


aſſaulted without ſucceſs the ſuburb of Galata; and correſponded | 


with a perfidious baron, who proved. unwilling, or unable, to open 


the gates of the metropolis. The next ſpring, his favourite general, 


* Alexius Strategopulus, whom he had decorated with the title of 
Cæſar, * the Helleſpont with eight hundred horſe and ſome in- 
fantry , on a ſecret expedition. His inſtructions enjoined him to 
approach, to liſten, to watch, but not to riſk any doubtful or danger- 
ous enterpriſe againſt the city. The adjacent territory between the 


Propontis and the Black Sea, was cultivated by an hardy race of pea- 


ſants and outlaws, exerciſed in arms; uncertain in their allegiance, 


but inclined by language, religion, and preſent advantage, to the 
party of the Greeks. They were ſtyled the volunteers, and by 


their free ſervice, the army of Alexius, with the regulars of Thrace 


and the Coman auxiliariesꝰ, was augmented to the number of five- and- 


twenty thouſand men. By the ardour of the volunteers, and by his 
own ambition, the Cæſar was ſtimulated to diſobey che preciſe orders 

of his maſter, in the juſt confidence that ſucceſs would plead his 
| pardon and reward. The weakneſs of Conſtantinople, and the diſ- 


treſs and terror of the Latins, were familiar to the obſervation of the 
volunteers: and they repreſented the preſent moment as the moſt 
Propitious t to ſurpriſe and conqueſt, A raſh youth, the new So- 


Gd bot che fact i is ore by the teſti- 


mony of J. Villani (Chron. 1. vi. c. 71. in 
Muratori, Script: Rerum Italicarum, tom. xiii. 


p. 202, 203.) and William de Nangis (An- 
nales de St. Louis, p. 248. in the Louvre 
Joinville), two impartial foreigners; and 


Urban IV. threatened to deprive Genoa of 
her archbiſhop. ® 

s Some precautions muſt be uſed in re- 
conciling the diſcordant numbers; the 800 
ſoldiers of Nicetas, the 25,000 of Spandugino 
Lk Ducange, I, v. e. 24.) "7 Greeks 


* 


. d of Acropolita, and the nu- 


merous army of Michael, in the Epiſtles of 
Pope Urban IV. (i. 129.) 
* Our, phẽj They are deſeribed and 


2 by Pachymer. (1. 8-0 $46), „ 


o It is needleſs to ſeek theſe Comans in: 
a deſerts of Tartary, or even of Moldavia. 
A part of the hord had ſubmitted to John 


Vataces, and was probably ſettled as a nur- 
ſery of ſoldiers on ſome waſte lands of 
Thrace (Cantacuzen, I. i. c. 2.) 
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Seite of the Venetian colony, had ſailed away with thirty gallies OH 


and the beſt of the French knights, on a wild expedition to Daph- 
nuſia, a, town on the Black Sea, at the diſtance of forty leagues; 
and the remaining Latins were without ſtrength or fuſpicion. They 
were informed that Alexius had paſſed the Helleſpont; but their 


apprehenſions were lulled by the ſmallneſs of his original numbers; 


and their imprudence had not watched'the ſubſequent enereaſe of his 


army. If he left his main body to ſecond and ſupport his operations, 
he might advance unperceived i in the night with a choſen detach- 
ment. While ſome applied ſcaling-ladders to the loweft part. of the 


walls, they were ſecure of an old Greek, who would introduce their 
companions througli a ſubterraneous paſſage into his houſe; they 


could ſoon on the inſide break an entrance through the golden gate, 
which had been long obſtructed; and the conqueror would be in the 


heart of the city, before the Latins were conſcious of their danger. 


After ſome debate, the Cæſar reſigned himſelf to the faith of the 


volunteers; they were truſty, bold, and ſucceſsful; and in Wee 
the plan, I have already related the execution and ſucceſs". But no 
ſooner had Alexius paſſed the threſhold of the golden pate, than he 
trembled at his own. raſhneſs; he pauſed, he deliberated ; till the 


deſperate volunteers urged him forwards, by the aſſurance that in 


retreat lay the greateſt and moſt inevitable danger. Whilſt the 


Cæſar kept his regulars in firm array, the Comans diſperſed them- 


felves- on all ſides; an alarm was ſounded, and the threats of fire 
and pillage compelled the citizens to a deciſive reſolution. The 
Greeks of Conſtantinople remembered their native ſovereigns; the 
Genoeſe merchants their recent alliance and Venetian foes; every 


quarter was in arms; and the air reſounded with a general accla- 
my n of „Long life and victory to Michael and John, the 9 


6 ke loſs of . Conſtantinople is briefly 27.), Nicephorus Gregoras (l. iv. c. 1, 2.) 


told by the Latins: the conqueſt is deſcribed See Ducange, Hiſt, wy C. P. J. v. e. 19— 


with more ſatis faction by the Greeks ; by 27. 
(e. 85;), Pachymer (I. ü. c. 26, 


«emperors 
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contempt and pity. From the loſs of Conſta 


THE) DECLINE AND FALL 0 
1 bed of me Romhas b Their tles, Bikdwie, Aas wake 


* the ſound; but the moſt preſſing danger could not prompt bim 
nice of a city which he deſerted, perhaps, ; 
"hk more pleaſure than regret : he fled from the palace to the ſea- 


to draw his ſword in the de 


Hors) where he deſeried the welcome fails of the fleet returning 


from the vain and fruitleſs attempt on Daphnufia. Conſtantinople 
do verably loſt; but the Latin emperor and the principal fa- 

milies ans on board the Venetian gallies, and ſteered for the 

iſle of Euboea, and afterwards for Italy, where the royal fugitive 


was irreco 


was entertained by the pope and Sicilian king with a mixture of 
ntinople to his death, 
he confumed "thirteen years, ſoliciting the Catholic powers to join in 
his reſtoration; the lefſon had been familiar to his youth ; nor was 


his laſt exile more indigent or ſhameful than his three former pil- 


grimages to the courts of Europe. His ſon Philip was the heir of 


an ideal empire; and the pretenſions of his daughter Catherine were 
tranſported by her marriage to Charles of Valois, the brother of 


Philip the Fair king of France. The houſe of Gorey was repre- 
ſented in the female line by ſucceſſive alliances, till the title of em- 
peror of Conſtantinople, too bulky and ſonorous for a Private name, 


| ; man 1 in ſilence and oblivion ©, 


General con- 


ſequences of 
the cruſades. 


Acer. this: cams of the dl of the Latins to Paleſtine 


and Conftantinople, I cannot diſmiſs the ſubject without revolving 


the general'confequences on the countries that were the ſcene, and 
on the nations that were the actors, of theſe memorable cruſades 
As ſoon as the arms of the Franks were withdrawn, the impreſſion, 


. gee the three laſt books (l. viii. ), 


and the genealogical tables of Ducange. In 


the year 1382, the titular emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople was James de Baux, duke of An- 
dria in the kingdom of Naples, the ſon of 
Margaret, daughter of Catherine de Valois, 
daughter of Catherine, daughter of Philip, ſon 
of ein II. ODucange, 1. viii. c. 37,38.) 


It is uncertuin whether he left any poſterity. 


© Abulfeda, who ſaw the conclufion of 
the cruſades, ſpeaks of the kingdoms of the 
Franks, and. thoſe of the Negroes, as equally 
unknown (Prolegom. ad Geograph,). Had 
he not diſdained the Latin language, how 
eaſily might the Syrian prince have found 
books and interpreters? 


though 5 


r 
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| wa hot: the memory, was erazed in tha Mahometan realms of © H 4 


_ tempted by a prophane deſire to ſtudy the laws or language of the 


idolators; 3 nor did the ſimplicity of their primitive manners receive 


the ſlighteſt alteration from their intercourſe in peace and war with 
the unknown ſtrangers of the Weſt, The Greeks; who thought 


themſelves proud, but who were only vain, ſhewed a diſpoſition 


ſomewhat leſs inflexible. In the efforts for the recovery of ak: 


empire, they emulated the valour, diſcipline, and tactics, of their 
antagoniſts. The modern literature of the Weſt they might juſtly 
deſpiſe ; but its free ſpirit would inſtruct them in the rights of man; 


and ſome 1 inf 
the French. The correſpondence of Conſtantinople and Italy dif- 
fuſed the knowledge of the Latin tongue ; and ſeveral of the fathers 


and claffics were at length honoured with a Greek verſion®. But the 


national and religious prejudices of the Orientals-were inflamed by 


perſecution ; andthe reign of the , eophrneg the ſeparation of 


the two churches. | | 5 
If we compare, at the æra of the erulades, the Latins of Pra 


with the Greeks and Arabians, their reſpective degrees of know-- 


ledge, induſtry, and art, our rude anceſtors muſt be content with the 
third rank in the ſcale of nations. Their ſucceſlive improvement 
and. preſent ſuperiority may be aſcribed to a peculiar energy of cha- 
rater, to an active and imitative ſpirit, unknown to their more po- 
liſhed rivals, who at that time were in a ſtationary or retrograde 
ſtate. With ſuch diſpoſition, the Latins ſhould, have derived the 


moſt early and eſſential benefits from a ſeries of events which opened 


to their eyes the proſpect of the world, and introduced them to a 
long and. Irequent' intercour le with the more cultivated 0 of the | 


A ſhort and ſuperficial account of theſe 1 wan has tranſlated, Cſar's Com- 


verſions from Latin into Geek, is given by mentaries, the Somnium Scipionis, the Me- 


Huet (de Interpretatione et de claris Inter- tamorphoſes and Heroides of Ovid, Kc. 


pretibus, P- 131—135.). Maximus Pla- (Fabric, Bib. Græc. tom. x. p 533. 
nudes, a monk of Conſtantinople * D. 4, . 
Eaſt, 


titutions of public and private life were adopted Sm 
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5 factures, in the arts which are ſtrongly prompted by the thirſt ol 
wealth, che calls of neceſſity, and tlie gratification of the ſenſe =. 
vanity. Among the crowd" of unthinking fanatics, a captive or a 
pilgrim might ſometimes obſerve the ſuperior refinements of Cairo 
and Conſtantinople : the firſt importer of wind-mills®- was the bene- 
factor of nations; and if ſuch bleſſings” are enjoyed without any 
grateful remembrance, hiſtory has condeſcended to notice the more 
apparent luxuries of ſilk and ſugar, which were tranſported into 
Italy from Greece and Egypt. But the intellectual wants of the 
Luatins were more lowly felt- and ſupplied ; the ardour of ſtudious 
curioſity was awakened in Europe by different cauſes and more re- 
cent events; and, in the age of the cruſades, they viewed with care- 
leſs indifference the literature of the Greeks and Arabians. Some 
rudiments of mathematical and medicinal knowledge might be im- 
parted in practice and in figures; neceſſity might produce ſome 
interpreters for the groſſer buſineſs of merchants and ſoldiers; but 
the commerce of the Orientals had not diffuſed the ſtudy and know- 
ledge of their languages in the ſchools of Europe“. If a ſimilar 
principle of religion repulſed the idiom of the Koran, it ſhould have 
excited their patience and curioſity to underſtand the original text 
of the Goſpel; and the ſame grammar would have unfolded the ſenſe 
of Plato and the beauties of Homer. Yet in a reign of fixty years IM 
the Latins of Conſtantinople diſdained the ſpeech and learning of 3 
their ſubjects; and the manuſeripts were the only treaſures which : 
the natives might enjoy without rapine or envy. | Ariſtotle. was in- 
deed the oracle of the Weſtern univerſities; but it was a barbarous 
Ariſtotle; and, inſtead of aſcending to the fountain-head, his Latin 


* Windmills, firſt invented in the dry (Biographia Britannica, vol. i. p. 418. Kip- 
country of Afia Minor, were uſed in Nor- pis's edition). If Bacon himſelf, or Ger- 
mandy as early as the year 1105 (Vie privée bert, underſtood /ome Greeks, they were pro- 
des Frangois, tom. i. p. 42, 43. Ducange, digies, and owed nothing to the commerce 
G loſſ. Latin. tom. iv. p.474.).  _- of the Eaſt, 
es See the complaints of Roger Bacon 
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1 diy accepted a corrupt 
Jews and Moors of Andaluſia. The principle of the cruſades was a 


Li ſpoils, the relics of Greece and Paleſtine” 
_ ceded and followed by a train of miracles ar viſions. The belief 
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ſavage Fanatieiſin ; and the moſt 1 important effects were analogous to 
the cauſe. - Each pilgrim was ambitious to return with his ſacred 


of the Catholics was corrupted by new legends, their practice by new 


ſuperſtitions ; ; and the eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition, the mendi- 


cant orders of monks and friars, the laſt abuſe of indulgences, and 
the ſinal progreſs of idolatry, flowed from the baleful fountain of 
the holy war. The active ſpirit of the Latins preyed on the vitals 
of their reaſon and religion; and if the ninth and tenth centuries 
were the times of darkneſs, the thirteenth and fourteenth were the 


age of abſurdity and fable. 


In the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, i in the” cultivation of a fertile 
land, the northern conquerors of the Roman empire inſenſibly 


mingled with the provincials, and rekindled the embers of the arts 


of antiquity. Their ſettlements about the age of Charlemagne had 


acquired ſome degree of order and ſtability, when they were over- 
whelmed by new ſwarms of invaders, the Normans, Saracens“, and 


Hungarians, who replunged the weſtern. countries of Europe into 
their former ſtate of anarchy and barbariſm. About the eleventh 


century, the ſecond tempeſt had ſubſided by the expulſion or con- 


verſion of the enemies of Chriſtendom : the tide of civilization, 
which had ſo long ebbed, began to flow with a ſteady and acce- 
lerated courſe; and a fairer proſpect was opened to the hopes and 


efforts of the riſing generations, Great was the increaſe, and rapid 


— 


\ 


6 If I rank the 8 with the Bar- 
barians, it is only relative to their wars, or 
rather inroads, in Italy and France, where 
their ſole purpoſe was to 5 and de- 


— Such was the opinion of the great Leib- 
nitz (Oeuvres de Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 45 8.), 
a maſter of the hiſtory of the middle ages. I 
ſhall only inſtance the pedigree of the Car- 


melites, and the flight of the houſe of Loret- ſtroy. 
to, winch were both derived from Paleſtine. — 
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- ſome philoſophers have. applauded the propitious influence of theſe 
a holy wars, which appear to me to have checked rather than for- 
warded the maturity of Europe. The lives and labours of millions, 
which were buried in the Eaſt, would have been more profitably 
„ { employed in the improvement of their native country : the accumu= 

. lated ſtock of induſtry and wealth would have overflowed in navi- 
. - gation and trade; and the Latins would have been enriched and 
- enlightened by a pure and friendly correſpondence with the climates. 
of the Eaſt. In one reſpect I can indeed perceive the accidental 
. operation of the cruſades, not ſo much in producing a benefit as in 
5 . removing an evil. The larger portion of the inhabitants of Europe 
was chained to the ſoil, without freedom, or property, or know- 
ledge; and the two orders of eccleſiaſtics and nobles, whoſe num | 
ders were comparatively ſmall, alone deſerved the name of citizens 
and men. This oppreſſive ſyſtem was ſupported by the arts of the 
clergy and the ſwords of the barons. The authority of the prieſts. 
operated in the darker ages as a ſalutary antidote : they prevented 
the total extinction of letters, mitigated the fierceneſs of the times, 
ſheltered the poor and defenceleſs, and preſerved or revived the peace 
and order of civil ſociety. But the independence, rapine, and: dif- 
cord, of the feudal lords were unmixed with any ſemblance of good; 
and every hope of induſtry and improvement was cruſhed by the 
iron weight of the martial ariſtocracy. Among the cauſes that 
undermined that Gothic edifice, a conſpicuous place muſt be allowed 
to the cruſades. The eſtates of the barons were diſſipated, and their 
race was often extinguiſhed, in theſe coſtly and perilous expeditions. 
Their poverty extorted from their pride thoſe charters of free- 
dom which unlocked the fetters of the ſlave, ſecured the farm of 


6 On this intereſting ſubje&, LY progreſs own times; and it is with N as well as 
of ſociety in Europe, a ſtrong ray of philo- public regard, that I repeat the names of 
ſophic light has broke from Scotland in our Hume, Robertſon, and Adam Smith, 


the 
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1 the peaſant and the thin 1 the bäder; and — reſtored a 
D ſubſtance and a ſoul- to the moſt numerous and uſeful part of the 
community. The conflagration which deſtroyed the tall and' barren 


trees of the foreſt gave air and ſcope to the vegetation of the ſmaller 
and nutritive ity of the foil, | 


pri von on the Tas if Custer. 


2 
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3 


THE purple of t 0 emperors, who have reigned at Conſtanti- 2 


i nople, will authoriſe or Gs a e+e on the origin and ſingular 
fortunes of the houſe of CouRTENAT “, in the three principal 


branches, I. Of Edeffa ; II. Of France; aa III. Of England, of 


which _— laſt 87870 has ſurvived the keene of 0 hundred 


years. 
I. Before the introduction of lade; which ſcatters a A of 
knowledge, which diſpels prejudice, the prerogative of birth is moſt 


ſtrongly felt and moſt humbly acknowledged. In every age, the 


laws and manners of the Germans have diſcriminated the ranks of 
ſociety: the dukes and counts, who ſhared the empire of Charle- 
magne, converted their office to an inheritance; and to his children, 


each feudal lord bequeathed his honour and his ſword. The proudeſt ; 


families are content to loſe in the darkneſs of the middle ages, the 


Origin of 
the family of 
Courtenay, 


A. D. 1020. 


tree of their pedigree, which, however deep and lofty, muſt ulti- 


mately riſe from a plebeian root; and their hiſtorians muſt deſcend 


ten centuries below the Chriſtian æra, before they can aſcertain any 


lineal ſucceſſion by the evidence of ſurnames, of arms, and of authentic 


20 J have applied, but not confined, my⸗ the ſecond from Bouchet's French hiſtory; | 
ſelf to 4 genealogical Hiftory of the noble and and the third from various memorials, public, 


illuſtrious Family of Courtenay, by Ezra Cleave- provi incial, and private, of the Courtenays 
land, Tutor to Sir William Courtenay, and of Devonſhire, The rector of Honiton has 
Rector of” "Honiton ; Exon. 173 5 in Folio. The more gratitude than induſtry, and more in- 
firſt part is nue from William of Tyre, duſtry than criticiſm, 


SR "Ben wen 


noble dame, is enrolled among the: heroes of the firſt cruſade... 9 
domeſtic alliance (their mothers were ſiſters) attached him to 1 


I. The counts 
of Edeſſa, 
AD. 

1101—1152. 


In E DECLINE a D ALD. 
ee With the firſt rays of light”, n, e diſcern the neblity's 2 


— 


”Y | opulence of Atho, a French knight : 95 his nobility, 1 in the: rank and 

5 title of a nameleſs father; his opulence, in the foundation of the 
| caſtle of Courtenay in the diſtrict of Gatinois, about fifty- ix miles 
to the ſouth of Paris. From the reign of Robert, the ſon of Hugh 


Capet, the barons of Courtenay are conſpicuous among the imme- 
diate vaſſals of the crown; and Joſcelin, the grandſon of Atho and a 


ſtandard of Baldwin of Bruges, the ſecond count of Edeſſa: 4 


p rincely fief, which he was worthy to receive, and able to linea) 


announces the number of his martial followers.: and after the de- 
parture of his couſin, Joſcelin himſelf was inveſted with the county 


of Edeſſa on both ſides of the Euphrates. By the ceconomy in. 


peace, his territories were repleniſhed with Latin and Syrian ſuo- 
Jes ; his magazines with corn, wine, and oil; his caſtles with gold 


and ſilver, with arms and horſes. In a holy warfare of thirty years, 
he was alternately a conqueror and a captive ;' but he died like a 


ſoldier, in an horſe-litter at the head of his troops; and his laſt. 
glance beheld the flight of the Turkiſh. invaders who had otaſamed: - 
on his age and infirmities. His ſon and ſucceſſor, of the ſame 


name, was leſs deficient in valour than in vigilance ; but he ſome- 
times forgot that dominion is acquired and maintained by the ſame. 
arts. He challenged the hoſtility of the Turks, without ſecuring 
the friendſhip of the prince of Antioch; and, amidſt the peaceful. 
luxury of Turbeſſel, in Syria“, Joſcelin neglected the defence of 
the Chriſtian frontier beyond the Euphrates, In his abſence, Zenghi, 
the firſt, of the Atabeks, beſieged and ſtormed his capital, Edeſſa, 
which was feebly defended by a timorous and Meal crowd of 


71 The Feist record of 4 family, i 3 Turbeſſel, or as it is now ayled Tet. 
paſſage of the continuator of Aimoin, a monk beſher, is fixed by d*Anville four-and- twenty 


of Fleury, who wrote in the xii'* century. miles from the great paſſage over the Qu 
See his Chronicle, in the Hiſtorians of France phrates at Zeugma. 
oe xi. p. 276.) 


9 8 Orientals: 
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or ; 


— 


Ottentalst che Franks were oppreſſed in a bold attempt for its re- C Wh r. 


; covery, | and: Courtenay ended his days in the priſon of Aleppo. 
5 He ſtill left A fair and ample patrimony. But the victorious Turks 
oppreſſed on all ſides the weakneſs of a widow and orphan; and, 
for the equivalent of an annual penſion, they reſigned to the Greek 
emperor the charge of defending, and the ſhame of loſing, the laſt 
relics of the Latin conqueſt. The counteſs-dowager of Edeſſa re- 
tired to Jeruſalem with her two children: the daughter, Agnes, be- 
came the wife and mother of a king; the ſon, Joſcelin the third, ; 
accepted the office of ſenechal, the firſt of the kingdom, and held 
his new. eſtates in Paleſtine by the ſervice of fifty knights. His. 
name appears with honour i in all the tranfaQtions of peace and war; | 
but he finally vaniſhes in the fall of Jeruſalem ; and the name of 
Courtenay, in this branch of Edeſſa, was loſt by the marriage of 
his two daughters with a French and a German baron” 5 

II. While Joſcelin reigned beyond the Euphrates, his der "a 85 The 
ther Milo, the ſon of Joſcelin, the ſon of Atho, continued, near the Thins: 
Seine, to poſſeſs the caſtle of their fathers, which was at length in- 
herited by Rainaud, or Reginald, the youngeſt of his three ſons. 
Examples of genius or virtue muſt be rare in the annals of the 
oldeſt families; and, in a remote age, their pride will embrace a. 
deed of rapine and violence; ſuch, however, as could not be per- 
petrated without ſome ſuperiority of courage, or, at leaſt, of power. 
A deſcendant of Reginald of Courtenay may bluſh for the public 
robber, who ſtripped and impriſoned ſeveral merchants, after they had 
ſatisfied the king's duties, at Sens and Orleans. He will glory in 
the offence, ſince the bold offender could not be compelled to obe- 
dience and reſtitution till the regent and the count of Champagne 
Prepared to. march againſt him at the head of an army. Reginald 

8 3 1 beſtowed 

73 His poſſeons are diſtinguiſhed in the years 1153 and 1187. His pedigree may be 

Aſſiſes of Jeruſalem (e. 326.) among the feu- found in the Lignages d'Outremer, c. 16. 


dal tenures of the kingdom, which muſt 274 The rapine and ſatisfaction of Reginald! 
RAR have been collected between the de Courtenay, are prepoſterouſly arranged in- 


the: 


7 0 nA r. beſtowed his eſtates on hes eldeſt her and his VER on f le 
ſeventh ſon of king Louis the Fat; and their marriage was on owned 


Their alli. 


A. D. * 


. with a numerous offspring. We might expect that a private 


royal family, 


have merged in a royal name; and that the deſcendants of Peter of 
France and Elizabeth of Courtenay would have enjoyed the title 


and honours of princes of the blood; But this legitimate claim was a 
long neglected and finally denied; and the en of their diſgrace 


will repreſent the ſtory of this ſecond branch. 
lies now extant, the moſt ancient, doubtleſs, 400 ps moſt illuſtrious, 


Of all the fami- 


is the houſe of France, which has occupied the ſame throne above 


eight hundred years, and deſcends, in a wal and lineal ſeries of 
males, from the middle of the ninth century. 
cruſades, it was already revered both in the Faſt and Weſt. 


- In the age of the 
But 


| from Hugh Capet to the marriage of Peter, no more than five reigns | 


or generations had elapſed; and ſo precarious was their title, that 


the eldeſt ſons, as a neceſſary precaution, were previouſly crowned 


during the lifetime of their fathers. The peers of France have long 


maintained their precedency before the younger branches of the royal 


line; nor had the princes of the blood, in the twelfth century, ac- 


quired that hereditary luſtre Which is now diffuſed over the moſt 
remote carididates for the ſucceſſion. 


2. The barons of Courtenay 


mult have ſtood d high. in their on eſtimation, and in that of the 


the Bpiſles of the abbot ind es ki 
(cxiv. cxvi.), the beſt memorials of the age 
(Ducheſne, Scriptores Hiſt. Franc. tom. iv. 


P- 530.)- 
75 In the beginning of the xith century, 
after naming the father and grandfather. of 


Hugh Capet, the monk Glaber is obliged 


to add, cujus genus valde in-ante reperitur 
obſcurum. Yet we are aſſured that the great 
grandfather of Hugh Capet was Robert the 
Strong, count of Anjou (A. D,:863—=873), 
a noble Frank of Neuſtria, Neuſtricus....ge- 
neroſæ ſlirpis, who was lain in the defence 


of his country againſt the Normans, dum 
Patriæ fines tuebatur. Beyond Robert, * 


4 


Charfes Martel. 
the ſecond was allied to the firſt by the mar- 
riage of Anſbert, a Roman ſenator and the 


is „ cpnjeQure, or fable. It is a adds con- 


jecture, that the third race deſcended from 
the ſecond by Childebrand, the brother of 


It is an abſurd fable, that 


anceſtor of St. Arnoul, with Blitilde, a daughter 
of Clotaire _ The 8 Saxon t origin of the houſe 


RR 


nion. See a Julio memoir "of M. de 


| Foncemagne (Memoires de I' Academie des 
" Inſcriptions, © tom. xx. 


p. 548—579.). He 
had promiſed to declare his own opinion in a 
ſecond memoir, which ha, never appeared. 


world, 
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of their daughter and his wife. In the marriage of an heireſs with 


; her inferior or her equal, ſuck exchange was often required and al- 


lowed: but as they continued to diverge from the regal ſtem, the 
ſons of Louis the Fat were inſenfibly confounded with -their ma- 


5 ternal anceſtors; and the new Courtenays might deſerve to forfeit 
the honours of their birth, which a motive of intereſt had tempted | 
nent than the 
reward, and a momentary blaze was followed bye a long darkneſs. 
The eldeft ſon of theſe nuptials, Peter of Courtenay, had married, 
as I have already mentioned, the ſiſter of the counts of Flanders, the 


them to renounce. 3. The ſhame was far more permar 


two firſt emperors of Conſtantinople: : he raſhly accepted the invita- 


tion of the barons of Romania; his two ſons, Robert and Baldwin, 


fucceſlively held and loſt the remains of the Latin empire in the 
Eaſt, and the grand-daughter of Baldwin the ſecond again mingled 
her blood with the blood of France and of Valois. To ſupport the 


expences of a troubled and tranſitory reign, their patrimonial eſtates 
were mortgaged or ſold ; and the. laſt emperors of 1 e 


depended on the annual charity of Rome and Naples. 


| While the elder brothers diffi pated their wealth in romantic ad- 
ventures, and the caſtle of Courtenay was profaned by a plebeian 


owner, the younger branches of that adopted name were propagated 


and multiplied. But their ſplendour was clouded by poverty and 
time : after the zecenſe of Robert, great butler of France, they de- 
ſcended from princes to barons; the next generations were con- 
founded with the ſimple gentry; the deſcendants of Hugh Capet 


could no longer be viſible in the rural lords of Tanlay and of 


Champignelles. The more adventurous embraced without diſho- 
nour the profeſſion of a ſoldier : the leaſt active and opulent might 


fink, like their couſins of the branch of Dreux, into the condition of 


peaſants. Their royal deſcent, in a dark period of t hundred 
* 


1g 


world; Boe bey cou¹d * on the ſon of a king the obligation E1 * 4 * 
_ adopting for himſelf and all his deſcendants the name and arms 
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N THE DECLINE AND FALL | 
TO p. years, became each FEA wore obſolete and ambigucus: 7 40 their: pe- 
— digree, inſtead of being enrolled 4 in the annals of the kingdom, muſt | 
0 be painfully ſearched by the minute diligence of heralds and genea= 5 
Iogiſts. It was not till the end of the ſixteenth century on the ac- 
oeſſion of a family, almoſt as remote as their own, that the princely 
ſpirit of the Courtenays again revived; and the queſtion of the no- 
bility, provoked them to aſſert the royalty, of their blood. They ap- 
pealed to the juſtice and compaſſion of Henry the fourth; obtained 
a favourable opinion from twenty lawyers of Italy and Germany, 
and modeſtly compared themſelves to the deſcendants of king David, 
whoſe eee were not impaired by the lapſe of ages or the trade 
of a carpenter ”*. But every ear was deaf, and every circumſtance 
was adverſe, to heir lawful claims. The Bourbon kings were juſti- 
fied by the neglect of the Valois: the princes of the blood more re- 


cent and lofty, diſdained the alliance of this humble kindred: the 
parliament, without denying their proofs, eluded a dangerous pre- 


cedent by an arbitrary diſtinction, and eſtabliſhed St. Louis as the 


firſt father of the royal line”, A repetition of complaints and pro- 
teſts was repeatedly diſregarded : and the hopeleſs purſuit was ter- 
minated in the preſent century by the death of the laft male of the 
family Their painful and anxious ſituation was alleviated by the 


N . he r 
Yo e,, o 


pride 


26 Of the various petitions, apologies, &c. 


publiſhed by the princes of Courtenay, I have 


ſeen the three following, all in octavo: 1. De 


Stirpe et Origine Domus de Courtenay: ad- 
dita ſunt Reſponſa celeberrimorum Europæ 


Juriſconſultorum : Paris, 1607, 2. Repre- 


ſentation du Procede tenũ a Vinſtance faicte 
devant le Roi, par Meflieurs de Courtenay, 


| pour la conſervation de PHonneur et Dig- 


nite de leur Maiſon, branche de la royalle 
Maiſon de France: à Paris, 1613. 3. Re- 
preſentation du ſubje& qui a porté Meſſieurs 
de Salles et de Fraville, de la Maiſon de 


Courtenays, à ſe retirer hors du Royaume, 


1614. It was an homicide, for which the 


Courtenays expected to be pardoned, or tried, 


as princes of the blood, 


| 


5 The ſenſe of the parliaments i 1s thus 
expreſſed by Thuanus: Principis nomen nuſ- 
quam in 'Gallia tributum, niſi iis qui per 


mares e regibus noſtris originem repetunt: 


qui nunc tantum a Ludovico nono beatz 


memoriæ numerantur: nam Cortinæi et Dro- 


cenſes, a Ludovico craſſo genus ducentes, 
hodie inter eos -minime recenſentur. A diſ- 
tinction of expediency, rather than juſtice. 
The ſanctity of Louis IX. could not inveſt 
him with any ſpecial prerogative, ang, all 
the deſcendants of Hugh Capet muſt be in- 


cluded in his original 9 with the 


French nation. 


78 The laſt male of the Courtenays was 
Charles Roger, who died in the year 1730, 


without leaving any ſons. The laſt female 
wag 


* 
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pride of item virtue: they ſternly rejected the ade of C 


fortune and favour; and a dying Courtenay would have ſacrificed 
his ſon, if the youth could have renounced, for any temporal intereſt; 
ght and title of a legitimate prince of the blood of France“. 

1 III. According to the old regiſter of Ford Abbey, the Courtenays 
of Devonſhire. are deſcended from bn Horus, the ſecond ſon of 
Peter, and the grandſon of Louis the Fat”. This fable of the grate- 
ful or venal monks was too reſpectfully entertained by our anti- 


quaries, Cambdenꝰ and Dugudale : but it is ſo clearly repugnant to 


truth and time, that the rational pride of the family now refuſes to 


accept this imaginary founder. Their moſt faithful hiſtorians believe, 


that after giving his daughter to the king's ſon, Reginald of Cour- 
tenay abandoned his: poſſeſſions in France, and obtained from the 
Engliſh monarch a ſecond wife and a new inheritarice. It is cer- 
tain, at leaſt, that Henry the ſecond diſtinguiſhed in his camps and 
councils, a Reginald, of the name and arms, and, as it may be 
fairly preſumed, of the genuine race, of the Courtenays of France. 


The right of wardſhip enabled a feudal lord to reward his vaſſal with 


the marriage and eſtate of a noble heireſs; and Reginald of Cour- 
tenay acquired a fair eſtabliſhment i in Deyonlkire, where his poſterity 


has been ſeated above fix hundred years From a Norman baron, 
Baldwin 


was * Tone de Courtenay, who married 
Her title of Princeſſe 


Louis de Beaufremont. 
du Sang Royal de France, . was. ſuppreſſed 
(February 72, 1737) by an . of the ow 
liament of Paris. | 

79 'The fingular 8 to which I alade, 
is related in the Recueil des Pieces intereſ- 
ſantes et peu connues (Maeſtricht, 1786, in 


4 vols. 1200; and the unknown editor 


quſes his author, who had received it from 
Helene de Ae marquiſe de Beaufre- 
mont. 

* Dogdale, Monaſticon An glicanum, vol. i. 
p. 786. Vet this fable myſt have been in- 
vented before the reign of Edward III. The 
profuſe devotion of the three firſt generations 

Vol. VI. 


Ff 


to Ford abbey; was followed by oppreſſion | 


on one ſide and ingratitude on the other; 
and in the ſixth generation, the monks ceaſed 


to regiſter the births, actions, and deaths ef 
their patrons. 


31 In his Britannia, in the lit of the earls 


of Devonſhire. His expreſſion, e regio ſanguine 


ortos eredunt, betrays however ſome doubt 
or ſuſpicion. 


22 In his Baronage, P. i. p. 634. he re- 
fers to his own Monaſticon. 


Should he not 
have corrected the regiſter of Ford abbey, 
and annihilated the phantom Florus, by the 
unqueſtionable evidence of the F rench ha 
rians? 


33 Beſides the third and moſt valuable book 
o 
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0 "Ty p. Baldwin de Bedi, who had been inveſted by the beate 


— 


which was held by the ſervice of ninety- three knights; and a female 
might claim the manly offices of hereditary viſcount or ſheriff, and 
of captain of the royal caſtle of Exeter. Their ſon Robert married 
the ſiſter of the earl of Devon; at the end of a century, on the failure 

of the family of Rivers“, his great-grandſon, Hugh the ſecond, 


The elvth of 


Devonſhire, - 


Ink DECLINE AND. FALL 


Hawiſe, the wife of Reginald, derived the honour of Okehampton, | 


ſucceeded to a title which was ſtill conſidered as a territorial dignity ; 


and twelve earls of Devonſhire, of the name of Courtenay, have flou- 


riſhed in a period of two hundred and twenty years. They were 


ranked among the chief of the barons of the realm; nor was it till 
after a ſtrenuous diſpute, that they yielded to the fief of Arundel, 


| the firſt place in the parliament 'of England : their alliances were 


contracted with the nobleſt families, the Veres, Deſpenſers, St. Johns, 


Talbots, Bohuns, and even the Plantagenets themſelves; and in a 


conteſt with John of Lancaſter, a Courtenay, biſhop of London, 
and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury; might be accuſed of pro- | 


fane confidence in the ſtrength and number of his kindred. In 


peace, the earls of Devon reſided in their numerous caſtles and 


manors of the weſt: their ample revenue was appropriated to devo- 
tion and hoſpitality ; and the epitaph of Edward, ſurnamed, from 
his misfortune, the blind, from his virtues, the good, earl, inculcates 


with much! ingenuity a moral ſentence, which may however be abuſed 


by thoughtleſs generoſity. After a grateful commemoration of the 


fifty-five years of union and happineſs, which he e enjoyed with Mabel 


his wite, the good earl thus ſpeaks from the tomb: 


What we gave, we have; 3: 
What we ſpent, we had; 
What we left, we loſt“ . 


Hot 


of Cleaveland's Hiſtory, 1 have conſulted Firſt's time, in Iſabella de Fortibus, a fa- 


Dugdale, the father of our genealogical mous and potent dowager, who long ſur- 


ſcience (Baronage, P. i. p. 634—643.). vived her brother and huſband (Dugdale, 


84 This great family, de Ripuariis, de Baronage, P. i. p. 254—257.). 


Redvers, de Rivers, ended, in Edward the * Cleaveland, p. 142. By ſome, it is 


aſh igned 
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Bat their boſſes, in this ſenſe, were far ſuperior to their gifts and ex- 
pences; and their heirs, not leſs than the poor, were the objects of 
their paternal care. The ſums which they paid for livery and 
ſeiſin, atteſt the greatneſs of their poſſeſſions; and ſeveral eſtates 
have remained in their family ſince the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. In war, the Courtenays of England fulfilled the duties, 
and deſerved the honours, of chivalry. They were often entruſted 
to levy and command the militia of Devonſhire and Cornwall; they 
often attended their ſupreme lord to the borders of Scotland; and in 
foreign ſervice, for a ſtipulated price, they ſometimes maintained 


fourſcore men at arms and as many archers. By ſea and land they 


fought under the ſtandard of the Edwards and Henries:: : their names 


are conſpicuous in battles, in tournaments, and in the original liſt of 
the order of the garter; three brothers ſhared the Spaniſh victory of 


the Black Prince; and in the lapſe of ſix generations, the Engliſh 
Courtenays had learned to diſpiſe the nation and country from which 
they derived their origin. In the quarrel of the two roſes, the earls of 


Devon adhered to the houſe of Lancaſter, 2nd three brothers ſucceſſively 


died, either in the field or on the ſcaffold. Their honours and eſtates 
were reſtored by Henry the ſeventh; a daughter of Edward the fourth 
was not diſgraced by the nuptials of a Courtenay; their ſon, who was 
created marquis of Exeter, enjoyed the favour of his couſin Henry the 
eighth; and in the camp of Cloth of Gold, he broke a lance againſt the 
French monarch. But the favour of Henry was the prelude of diſgrace; 
his diſgrace was the ſignal of death; and of the victims of the jealous 
tyrant, the marquis of Exeter is one of the moſt noble and guiltleſs. 
His ſon Edward lived a priſoner in the Tower, and died an exile at 

Padua; and the ſecret love of queen Mary, whom he {lighted, perhaps 
for the princeſs Elizabeth, has ſhed a romantic colour on the ſtory 
of this beautiful youth. The relics of his patrimony were con- 
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veyed into ſtrange families by the marriages of his four aunts; and 


aſſigned to a Rivers earl of Devon: but che Engliſh denotes che xyvth, rather than the xiiith, 
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INE AND FALL 


- — 


. kl perſonal honours, as if they. had 1 legally A were re- 


vived by the patents of ſucceeding princes. But chere ſtill ſurvived 


a lineal deſcendant of Hugh the firſt earl of Devon, a younger 
branch of the Courtenays, who have been feated at Powderham 


caſtle above four hundred years from the reign of Edward the third 


to the preſent hour. Their eſtates have been encreaſed by the grant 
and improvement of lands in Ireland, and they have been recently 
reſtored to the honours of the peerage. Let the Courtenays ſtill re- 
tain the plaintive motto, which aſſerts the innocence, and deplores 


the fall, of their ancient houſe. While they figh for paſt greatneſs, 


they are doubtleſs ſenſible of preſent bleſſings : in the long ſeries of 
the Courtenay annals, the moſt ſplendid æra is likewiſe the moſt un- 
fortunate; ; nor can an opulent peer of Britain be inclined to envy 
the emperors of Conſtantinople, who wandered over Europe'to folicit 
alms for the Lupport of their dignity and the mg of their ca- 
pital. 


» lf 


70 Ubi labfus! Quid facti ? a motto which Courten ays were, or, three kerle, obs, 
was probably adopted by the Powderham which ſeem to denote their affinity with God- 
branch, after the loſs of the earldom of De- frey of Bouillon, and the ancient counts * 
von ſhire, &c. The primitive arms of the Boulogne. 
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CHAP. IXI. 


The Greek Main; of Mice and Omfaiiinple —Ele- 


vation and Reign of Michael Palæologus.— His falſe 
Union with the Pope and the Latin Church. — Hoſtile 


"Def, ions of Charles of Anjou,—Revolt of Sicily. Mar 
F the Catalans in Aſia and Greece.—Revolutions and 
In State of Athens. 1 „ 


"HE loſs of Conſtantinople reſtored a momentary vigour to the C H AP. 


Greeks. From their palaces, the princes and nobles were 50 2 7 


driven into the field; and the fragments of the falling monarchy df the Crock 
were graſped by the hands of the moſt vigorous or the moſt {kilfyl empire. 
candidates. In the long' and barren pages of the Byzantine annals *, it 


would not be an eaſy taſk to equal the tro characters of Theodore Laſ- Theodore 


caris'and John Ducas Vataces*, who replanted and upheld the Roman any 44" 
ſtandard at Nice in Bithynia, The difference of their virtues was 21222 
happily ſuited to the diverſity of their ſituation. In his firſt efforts, 
the fugitive Laſcaris commanded only three cities and two thouſand 
ſoldiers: his reign was the ſeaſon of generous and active deſpair : 
in every military operation he ſtaked his life and crown ; and his 
enemies, of the Helleſpont and the Mzander, were Surpriſed by his 


For the reigns af the Nicens emperors, 460.). vet the hiſtory of Nicephorus Gre- 
more eſpecially of John Vataces and his ſon, goras, though of the xiv®® century, is à va» 
their miniſter, George Acropolita, is the only luable narrative from the taking of Con- 
genuine contemporary: but George Pachy- ftantinople by the Latins. 
mer returned to Conſtantinople with the * Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ii. c. 1. ) diſtin- 
Greeks, at the age of nineteen (Hanckius, guiſhes between the og 5 aten of  Laſcaris, 


de Script. Byzant. C. 33, 34. P- 504— 578. and the eral of Vataces. The two por- 
Fabric. 0b. Græc. tom. vi. p. 448— traits are in a very good ſtyle. 
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ſataces, 


A.D. 


1222—1255, 


October 30. 


E prcliIxE Aο FALL 


Werity and ſubdued by his boldneſs. 'A SiaGrions: reign 405 bree 


— years expanded the principality of Nice to the magnitude of an ] 
ks John Ducas , 


empire. The throne of his ſucceſſor and ſon-in-law Vataces was 


founded on a more ſolid baſis, a larger ſcope, and more plentiful ip 
reſources ; and it was the temper, as well as the intereſt, of Vataces 


to calculate the riſk, to expect the moment, and to enſure the ſuc- 


«ceſs, of his ambitious deſigns. In the decline of the Latins, I have 5 
| briefly expoſed the progreſs of the Greeks ; j the prudent and gradual 


advances of a conqueror, who, in a reign of thirty-three years, 


reſcued the provinces from national and foreign uſurpers, till he 
preſſed on all ſides the Imperial city, a leafleſs and ſapleſs trunk which 
muſt fall at the firſt ſtroke of the axe. But his interior and peaceful 
adminiſtration is ſtill more deſerving of notice and praiſe *. The 


calamities of the times had ' waſted the numbers and the ſubſtance 


of the Greeks: the motives and the means of agriculture were ex- 
tirpated; and the moſt fertile lands were left without cultivation or 


inhabitants. A portion of this vacant property was occupied and 


improved by the command, and for the benefit, of the emperor: a 
powerful hand and a vigilant eye ſupplied and ſurpaſſed, by a ſkilful 


management, the minute diligence of a private farmer: the royal 
domain became the garden and granary of Aſia; and without im- 
poveriſhing the people, the ſovereign acquired a fund of innocent 


and productive wealth. According to the nature of the ſoil, his 


lands were ſown with corn or planted with vines: the paſtures were 
filled with horſes and oxen, with ſheep and hogs; ; and when Vataces 
preſented to the empreſs a crown of diamonds and pearls, he in- 


formed her with a ſmile that this precious ornament aroſe from the 
ſale of the eggs of his innumerable poultry. The produce of his 
domain was applied to the maintenance of his palace and hoſpitals, 
the calls of — 4H benevolence: the leſſon was ſtill more uſe- 


7 Pachymer, 1. i. e. 23, 24. Nic. . maſt obſerve how 1 5 we are indulged 


1. ii. c. 6. The reader of the Byzantines | with ſuch precious details. * 
10 1 
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ful than the revenue : : the plough was ed to its ancient ſecurity 


and honour; and the nobles were taught to ſeek a ſure and inde- 


pendent revenue from their eſtates, inſtead of adorning their ſplendid 


beggary by the oppreſſion of the people, or (what is almoſt the 


ſame) by the favours of the court. The ſuperfluous ſtock of corn 
and cattle was eagerly purchaſed by the Turks, with whom Vataces 
preſerved a ſtrict and ſincere alliance; but he diſcouraged the im- 
portation of foreign manufactures, the coſtly filks of the Eaft, and 
the curious labours of the Italian looms. * The demands of nature 
« and neceſſity,” was he accuſtomed to ſay, are- indiſpenſable ; 
& but the influence of faſhion may riſe and. ſink at the breath of a 
% monarch ;” and both his precept and example recommended ſim- 
plicity of manners. and the uſe of domeſtic: induſtry. The educa- 
tion of youth and the revival of learning were the moſt ſerious 
objects of his care; and, without deciding the. precedency, he pro- 


nounced” with truth, that a prince and a philoſopher © are the two 
moſt eminent characters of human ſociety. His firſt wife was Irene; 


the daughter of Theodore Laſcaris, a woman more illuſtrious by 


her perſonal merit, the milder virtues of her ſex, than by the blood 
of the Angeli and Comneni, that flowed in her veins, and tranſ- 
mitted the inheritance of the empire. After her death he was con- 
tracted to Anne or Conſtance, a natural daughter of the emperor 
Frederic the ſecond; but as the bride had not attained the years of 
puberty, Vataces placed in his ſolitary bed an Italian damſel of her 
train; and his amorous - weakneſs beſtowed on the concubine the 
honours, though not the title, of lawful empreſs. His frailty was 


cenſured as a flagitious and damnable ſin by the monks ; and their 


rude invectives exerciſed and diſplayed the patience of the royal 
lover. A philoſophic age may excuſe a ſingle vice, which was re- 
deamed by a crowd of virtues ; and in the review of his faults, and 


% 


' * Moos eyap ararror abe 0Y0HSOTATO amined and encouraged the ſtudies of his fun 
Nac was PrYogoPos (Greg. Acropol. c. 32.). ture logothete. | 
The emperor, in a familiar converſation, ex- 


the 
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8 8 Theodore 
| Laſcaris Il. 
. 
October 30 — 


Auguſt. 


— 


ds. 


— . Sweet oa an Gary bc eat oe me ene ym een 
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0. H A. 7-1 the more: 


the empire. "+ The ſaves of the Latins, without: law o or peacen 3 * 
plauded the happineſs of their brethren who: had reſumed their na- 
tional freedom; and Vataces employed the laudable policy of 'can+ 
vincing the Greeks of every dominion Rt * Was s:their inter 2 


incemperate aſſions--of 
zmporaries! was ſoftened. by-g 


enrolled } in the number of bis ſubjects. I 

A ſtrong ſhade of degeneracy i is eee Jobn Va and 
by ſon Theodore; between the founder wha ſuſtained; the weight, 
and the heir who enjoyed the ſplendour, of the Imperial e crownꝰ. Let 


the character of Theodore was not devoid of energy; he the. been 
educated in the ſchool of his father, in the exerciſe of War and hunting: 


Conſtantinople, was, yet ſpared ; but. in the three. years of a ſhort, 
reign, he thrice, led his armies into the heart of Bulgaria. His 
virtues were ſullied by a choleric- and ſuſpicious temper : : the firſt. of 


theſe may be aſcribed to the 1 ignorance of controul ; and the ſecond 


might naturally ariſe from a dark and imperfect view of che cor- 
ruption of mankind. On a march in Bulgaria, he conſulted on a 
queſtion. of policy his principal miniſters; and the Greek logothete, | 


George Acropolita, preſumed, to: offend him by the declaration of a 
free and honeſt opinion. The emperor half. unſheathed his ſeyme- 


tar; but his more deliberate. rage reſerved; Acropolita for a baſer 
puniſhment. One of the firſt officers: of the empire was ordered 
to diſmount, ſtripped of his robes, and extended on. the ground in 
the preſence. of the prince and army. In this poſture he was 
chaſtiſed with ſo many and ſuch, heavy blaws from the clubs of two 
guards or executioners, that when Theodore commanded them to 


: ceaſe, the est logothete was \ ſearcely able to ariſe. and crawl. AT, 


5 Compare tags (e. 18. 52. fi wy Darius for the cruel. 838 deſpot or 


the two firſt books of Nicephorus Gregoras. _ tyrant of his people. By the inſtitution. of 


A Perfian ſaying, that Cyrus was the taxes, Darius had incurred the leſs odious, 
father, and Darius the maſter, of his ſobjeQs, but. more. contemptible, name of Kanahers 


was applied to Vataces and his fon. But merchant or broker . iii. N 
Pachymer (I. i. c. 23.) has miſtaken the mild 
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to his tent. ia a fockafina of ſome days, he was recalled by a 0 "WA . 
peremptor) mandate to his ſeat in council; and ſo dead were the — 
Greeks to the ſenſe of honour and ſhame, that it is from the narrative 

of the ſufferer himſelf that we acquire the knowledge of his diſgrace ” . 

The cruelty of the emperor was exaſperated by the pangs of ſick- 

neſs, the rene of a premature end, and the ſuſpicion of poiſon! 
and magic. The lives and fortunes, the eyes and limbs, of his 
kinſmen and nobles, were ſacrificed to each ſally of paſſion; and before . 
he died, the ſon of Vataces might deſerve from the people, or at N 
leaſt from the court, the appellation of tyrant. A matron of the | 
family of the Palæologi had provoked his anger by refuſing to be- 
ſtow her beauteous daughter on the vile plebeian who was recom- 


mended by his caprice. Without regard to her birth or age, her | 155 


who were pricked with pins to irritate their fury againſt their un- 
fortunate fellow-captive. In his laſt hours, the emperor teſtified a 
with to forgive and be forgiven, a juſt anxiety for the fate of John 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, who, at the age of eight years, was condemned 
to the dangers of a long minority, His laſt choice entruſted the Minority of 
office of guardian to the ſanctity of the patriarch Arſenius, and to . 2 8 
the courage of George Muzalon, the great domeſtic, who was ra” * 
equally diſtinguiſhed by the. royal favour and the public hatred. 
Since their connection with the Latins, the names and privileges of 
hereditary rank had inſinuated themſelves into the Greek monarchy; 
and the noble families were provoked by the elevation of a worth- 
leſs favourite, to whoſe influence they imputed the errors and ca- 
1 Acropolita (c. 630 Goon to admire his * Pachymer i i. c. 21. ) names and diſ- 
n firmneſs in ſuſtaining a cheating, and criminates fifteen. or twenty Greek families, 


not returning to council till he was called. xa 570 ae, Gig n pryanogyems Trp as Xpuon | 
He relates the exploits of Theodore, and his EVYKEXPIT TOs Does he mean, by this decora- 


lamities 


0 VI. | = (+. 2 


* 
* 


body, as high as the neck, was incloſed in a ſack with ſeveral cats. i . 


. own ſervices, from c. 53. to e. 74. of his tion, a 5 8 or a real golden 1 — : "208 
| hiſtory. See the third book of Niere Perhaps, both. . | 7 
Go” | N 
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Family and : 


character of- 


Michael Pa- 


lzologus. 


— l Muzalon, from a lofty: throne, e 
logy of his conduct and intentions: his modeſty was ſubdued by an 
unanimous affurance of eſteem and fidelity; and his moſt inveterate ; 
enemies were the loudeſt to ſalute him as the guardian and ſaviour 
ef the Romans: Eight days were ſufficient to prepare the execution 
of the conſpiracy. On the ninth, the obſequies. of the deceaſed: 
monarch were ſolemniſed in the cathedral of Magneſia *, an Aſiatic 
city, where he expired, on the banks of the Hermus and at the 
foot of mount Sipylus. The holy rites were interrupted by a ſedi- 
tion of the guards: Muzalon, his brothers, and his adherents, were 
maſſacred at the foot of the altar; and the abſent patriarch was aſ- 
ſociated with a new colleague, with. Michael Palzologus, the moſt 
illuſtrious, i in birth and merit, of the Greek nobles 


ny DECLINE AND: FALL. 1 
Nun 90 che late reign... In the firſt council, after the eee. 


Yonounced a laboured 


Of thoſe who are proud of their aneeſtors, the fir greater part: 


| muſt. be content with local or domeſtie renown; and few there are 
N who dare truſt the memorials of. their family to the public annals of 


their country... As early as the middle of the eleventh century, the 
noble. race of the Palzologi. ſtands. high. and conſpicuous in the. 


| Byzantine hiſtory : it was the valiant George Palæologus who placed 
the father of the Comneni on the throne; ; and his kinſmen or de- 
J ſcendants continue, in each generation, to lead the armies and coun- 


cils of the ſtate. The purple was not diſhonoured by their alliance; 


| and had: the. law of ſucceſſion, and female ſucceſſion, been frietly ob- 


„The old e with Cellatius i gee Acropolita (e. 71. . EN Who 
d d'Anville, and our travellers, particularly. lived too near the times; Pachymer (I. 1. 
pocock and Chandler, will teach us to diſtin- c. 13—25.),. Gregoras (I in. c. 3, 5 30 


guiſn the two Magneſias of Aſia Minor, of ** The pedigree of Palzologus. i is explain- 


the Mzander and of Sipylus. The latter, ed by Dacange (Famil. Byzants p. 230, &c.): . 
our preſent object, is ſtill, flouriſhing: for a the events of his private life are related by 


Furkiſh city, and lies eight hours, or leagues, _ Pachymer (1. . 712.) and Gregoras 
toe the north-eaſt of Smyrna (Tournefort, (I. ii. 8. I. iii. 2. 4. I. iv. 1.), with viſible- 
Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. lettre xxii. favour to. the father of the | reigning, dy- 

p. 365370. Chandler's Travels into Ala naſty. 


. * Je 5 


or rn ROMAN) EMPIRE. wap 


todd the wiſe of Theodore Laſcarls muſt have yielded to her elder E H Wa A F. 

ſiſter, the mother of Michael Palzologus, who afterwards raiſed his — 

family to the throne. In his perſon, the ſplendour of birth was dig- 

nified by the merit of the ſoldier and ſtateſman : : in his early youth | 

he was promoted to the office of conflable or commander of the 

French mercenaries ; the private expence of a day neyer exceeded : 
three pieces of gold; but his ambition was rapacious and profuſe; 3 155 

and his gifts were doubled by the graces of his converſation and 
manners. The love of the ſoldiers and people excited the Jealouſy 5 

of the court; and Michael thrice eſcaped from the dangers in which 

he was involved by his own imprudence or that of. his friends. 

I. Under the reign of Juſtice and Vataces, a diſpute aroſe ** be- 

tween two officers, one of whom accuſed the other of maintaining 

the hereditary right of the Palæologi. The cauſe was decided, ac- RR. 

cording to the new juriſprudence of the Latins, by lingle combat: ET 

the defendant was overthrown ; but he perſiſted in declaring 1c A 
| himſelf alone was guilty ; and that he had uttered theſe raſh or trea- e 60 

ſonable ſpeeches without the approbation or knowledge of his patron. 

Vet a cloud of ſuſpicion bung over the innocence of the conſtable: 5 

he was ſtill purſued by the whiſpers of malevolence; and a ſubtle 

courtier, the archbiſhop of Philadelphia, urged him to accept the 

judgment of God in the fiery proof of the ordeal”, Three days be- 

fore the trial, the patient's arm was encloſed i in a bag, and ſecured 

by the royal ſignet; and it was incumbent on him to bear a red-hot 

ball of iron three times from the altar to the rails of the ſanctuary, 

without artifice and without injury. Palæologus eluded the dan- 

gerous experiment with ſenſe and pleaſantry. I am a ſoldier,” 

ſaid he, 7 and will reed enter the liſts with my accuſers: but a 


2 


bo Acropolita (c. * relates FRY circum- 
ſtances of this curious adventure, which ſeem 
to have eſcaped the more recent writers. 

*3 Pachymer (I. i. c. 12.), who ſpeaks 
with proper contempt of this barbarous trial, 
affirms, that he had ſeen in his youth many 


. who had ſablained, withops 4 injury, 


the fiery ordeal. As a Greek, he is credu- 
lous: but the ingenuity of the Greeks might 
furniſh ſome remedies of art or fraud againſt 


their own ſuperſtition, or that of their An 


G 8 1 DI layman, 


4 Lil. 


His elevation 
to the throne. 
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. 64 1 a Le like myſelf, is not 8 with the 0 * 
* miracles. Your piety, moſt holy prelate, may deſerye the in inter: 
«poſition. of heaven, and from your. hands 1 will receiye the fer 
5 4 globe, the pledge of my. innocence.” | The archbiſhop. farted; N 
the emperor ſmiled ; and the abſolution or. pardon of Michael was 


approved by new rewards. and new ſervices. : II. In t the ſucceedi 


1 1 5 


reign, as he held the government « of Nice, he," was ſecretly informed, 


that the mind of the abſent prince Was poiſon ed with jealouly # and 


that death, or "blindneſs, would be his fait” reward. LIaſtead of 
awaiting the return and ſentence of Theodore, the conſtable, with 


+} 


ſome followers, eſcaped from the city and the empire ; and though 
he was plundered by the Turkmans of the deſert, he found, an 
hoſpitable refuge in the court of the ſultan. In the Cdn fate 
of an exile, Michael reconciled the duties of gratitude and loyalty: 

drawing his ſword againſt the Tartars; admoniſhing the garriſons of 
the Roman limit ; and promoting by his influence, the reſtoration of 
peace, in which his pardon and recall were honourably included. 

III. While he guarded the Weſt againſt the deſpot of Epirus, Mi- 
chael was again ſuſpected and condemned in the palace ;_and ſuch 
was his loyalty or weakneſs, that he ſubmitted to be led in chains 
above fix hundred miles from Durazzo to Nice. The civility of the 


ce ; the emperor” 8 fi ckneſs diſpelled his 


. 


7 


meſſenger alleviated his diſgrace; 
danger; and the laſt breath of Theodore, which. recommended his 
infant ſon, at once e acknowledged the | innacence and. the power, of 
PVRs”! 9525 VV 

But his innocence had been too unworthily treated, and his power 
was too ſtrongly felt, to curb an aſpiring ſubject i in the fair field that 
| Was, opened to his ambition n the council after the death of 
Theodore, Be was the firſt to renne, and the firſt to 0 violate, the. 


„ 
TEE 


1 . Without comparing Pocywi/ to Thi parity,” 00 aca freedom. Acro“ 
eydides or Tacitus, T will praife his narrative polita is more ;SRLLAIOUP., and Gregoras more 
(14; e. 13-32. l. ii. o. 1—9.), which pur- W - | 
ey bans Went of . = WR loquenre, 5 nen nen en n, 
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5 Wall ol ase to Münelon; ; and 10 dextrous was his condug, © C HA f. i 


that he reaped the benefit, without 1 incurring the guilt, or at leaft . 
the reproach, of the ſubſequent maſſacre. | In the choice of a regent, 


he balanced the intereſts and paſſions of the candidates; turned their 1 5 
envy and hatred from himſelf againſt each other, and forced every „„ Bu 
, competitor to own, that after his own claims, thoſe of Palrologus | UE A 
were beſt entitled to the preference. Under the title of great duke, 
he accepted or aſſumed, during a long minority, the active powers of 
government; the patriarch was. a venerable name; and the factious 
nobles were ſeduced, or oppreſſed, by the aſcendant of his genius. 
The fruits of the ceconomy of Vataces were depoſited in a ſtrong 
caſtle on the banks of the Hermus, i in the cuſtody. of the faithful 
Varangians : ; the conſtable retained his command or influence over „ 
the foreign troops; he employed the guards to poſſeſs the treaſure, | 
and the treaſure to corrupt the guards ; - and whatſoever might be 
the abuſe of the public money, his character was above the ſuſpi- 
cion of private avarice. By himſelf, or by bis emiſſaries, he ſtrove 
to perſuade every rank of ſubjects, that their own proſperity would 
riſe in juſt proportion to the eſtabliſhment of his authority. The 
weight of taxes was ſuſpended, the perpetual theme of popular com- 
plaiut; ; and he prohibited the trials by the ordeal and judicial com- | 5 
bat. Theſe Barbaric inſtitutions were already aboliſhed or under; 
| mined in France and England * 1 ; and the appeal to the ſword 
offended the ſenſe of a civilized . Be the temper of an unwarlike, 
wal; people. 
* The 1 combat y Was. | aboliſhed a "i 


St. Louis in his own territories; and his ex- 


ample and authority were at length prevalent 
in France (Efprit des Loix, I. xxviii. c. 29. .). 


0 In eivil caſes Henry IF. gave an option 


to the defendant: Glanville prefers the proof 
by evidence, and that by judicial combat is 
reprobated in che Fleta. Let the trial by 
battle has never been abrogated in the Engliſh 
law, and it was ordered by the judges as late 
as the beginning of the laſt century. 


revenge. 


ul Yet an ingenious " fiend has urged to 
me in mitigation of this practice, 1. That in 


nations emerging from barbariſm, it mode- 


rates the licence of private war and arbitrar 
2. That it is leſs abſurd than the 


trials by the ordeal, or boiling water, or the 
croſs, which jt, has contributed to aboliſh. 
3. That it ſeryed at leaſt as. a teſt of-perſonal _ 
courage; a quality ſo ſeldom united with a 
baſe diſpoſition, that the danger of the trial 
might be ſome check to a malicious proſecu- 


tor 


— For the Sin maintenance £ yo" their ks and children a, the 
veterans were grateful : the ꝓrieſt and the philoſe 
ardent, zeal for the advancement of en and Rennie eh. is. 
vague promiſe of rewarding merit, was applied by every candidate 
to his own hopes: Conſcious of the er of the clergy, Michael 
ſucceſsfully laboured to ſecure the ſuffrage of that powerful order. 
Their expenſive. journey from Nice to Magneſia | 
and ample pretence : the leading prelates were. . tempted: by the u 
berality of his nocturna viſits; and the incorruptible patriarch was 
flattered by the homage of his new colleague, who led his mule 
by the bridle into the town, and removed to a reſpectful diſtance 
the importunity of the crowd. Without renouncing his title by 
royal deſcent, Palæologus encouraged a free diſcuſſion into the ad- 
vantages of elective monarehy; and his adherents aſked, with the 
inſolence of triumph, what patient would truſt his health, or what 
merchant would abandon his veſſel, to the hereditary {kill of a phy- 
ſician or a pilot? The youth of the emperar, and the impending 
| dangers of a minority, required the ſupport of a mature and expe- 
rienced guardian; of an aſſociate, raiſed above the envy of his equals, 
and inveſted with the name and prerogatives of royalty. For the 
intereſt of the prince and people, without any ſelfiſh views for him 
ſelf or his family, the great duke conſented to guard and inſtruct 
the ſon of Theodore; but he ſighed for the happy moment when 
he might reſtore to his firmer hands the adminiſtration of his patri- 
mony, and enjoy the bleſſings of a private ſtation. He was firſt 
inveſted with the title and prerogatives of depot, which beſtowed 
the purple ornaments, and the ſecond place in the Roman monarchy. 
It was afterwards agreed that John and Michael ſhould be proclaimed 
as Joint-emperors, and raiſed on the buckler, but that the pre- emi- 
nence ſhould be reſerved for the birth-right of the former. A 


tor, and an uſeful barrier againſt kia ee have eſcaped his unmerited fate, had not his 
ſupported by power. The gallant and un- demand of the combat againſt his ae 
buns earl of Surrey might P IO over. ruled. | | 


A 


or TEE ROMAN: zurfxz 


251 


at * of amity was pledged between ROY royal partners; c k P. 


- and in caſe of a rupture, the ſubjects were bound, by their oath of 
5 allegiance, to declare themſelves againſt the aggreſſor, an ambiguous 
name, the ſeed of diſcord and civil war. Palæologus was content; 
but on the day of the coronation, and in the cathedral of Nice, his 
zealous adherents moſt vehemently urged the juſt priority of his 
age and merit. The unſeaſonable diſpute was eluded by poſtponing 
to a more convenient opportunity the coronation of John Laſcaris; 
and he walked with a ſlight diadem in the train of his guardian, Michael Pa- 


who alone received the Imperial crown from the hands of the pa- 2 — 


A. D. 1260, 
triarch. It was not without extreme reluctance that Arſer nius aban- Jan wary 2 ns 


doned the cauſe of his pupil; but the Varangians brandiſhed their 
battle-axes ; a ſign of aſſent was extorted from the trembling youth; 
and ſome voices were heard, that the life of a child ſhould no 
longer impede the ſettlement of the nation. A full harveſt of ho- 
nours and employ ments was diſtributed among his friends by the x 
grateful Palzologus. In his own family he created a deſpot and two 
ſebaſtocrators;  Alexius Strategopuliis was decorated with the title of 
Cæſar; and that veteran commander ſoon repaid the obligation, by. 
reſtoring Conſtantinople to the. Greek emperor. 


It was in the ſecond year of his reign, while he reſided in the Recovery of 
palace and gardens of Nymphæum near Smyrna, that the firſt * 
meſſenger arrived at the dead of night; and the ſtupendous intelli- Joly: 4 1 a 
gence. was imparted to Michael, after he had been gently waked by: 
the tender precaution of his ſiſter Eulogia. The man was unknown 
or obſcure ; he produced no letters from the victorious Cæſar; nor: 
could it eaſily be credited after the defeat of Vataces and the recent 
failure of Palæologus himſelf, that the capital had been ſurpriſed by 


a detachment of eight hundred ſoldiers. . As an hoſtage, the doubt 


1 The ſite of Nymphaym 3 is not clearly . gardens of his favourite reſidence were in the 
defined in ancient or modern geography. eee of Smyrna. Nymphæum 
But from the laſt hours of Vataces (Acropo- might be looſely. placed; in his (Gregaras, 
lita, c. 52.),, it. is evident. the. palace and l. vi. 6. b 
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Impenſe; and the court was left og hour in t. 


Baldwin, which he had dropt in his precipitate flight. A general 


„ was a time, ſaid he, a far diſtant time, when the Roman em- 


5 pire extended to the Adriatic, the Tigris, and the confines of 


Ethiopia. After the loſs of the provinces, our capital itſelf, in 


„ theſe laſt and calamitous days, has been wreſted from our hands 


4 by the Barbarians of the Weſt. From the loweſt ebb, the tide of 


1 of the 


Greek em- 


peror, 


A. D. 1261, 


Anguſt 14. 


* proſperity has again returned in our favour ; but our proſperity 


was that of fugitives and exiles ; and when we were aſked, which 


« was the country of the Romans, we indicated with a bluſh the 


climate of the globe and the quarter of the heavens. The divine 


Providence has now reſtored to our arms the city of Conſtantine, 


* the ſacred ſeat of religion and empire; and it will depend on our 
is 


the prince and people, that Michael made his triumphal entry into 
Conſtantinople only twenty days after the expulſion of the Latins. 


The golden gate was thrown open at his Pproach; the devout 
conqueror diſmounted from his horſe; and a miraculous 3 image of 


- 


"9 This ſceptre, the emblem of juſtice wy 8 was ao: 1. French faſhion; but 

power, was a long ſtaff, ſuch as was uſed by from the ruby at the point or ſummit, Du- 

the heroes in Homer. By the latter Greeks cange (Hiſt, de C. P. I. v. c. 28, 29.) be- 

it was named Dicanice, and the Imperial lieves that it was the high-crowned hat of 

ſceptre was diſtinguiſhed as uſual by the red the Greeks. Could 1 miſtake * 
or purple colour, dreſs of his own deut 

"OP 9 affirms K. 87. ) that this 


10 


zope and fear, till the meſſengers of Alexius ent og the ' 
- authentic: intelligence, and diſplayed the trophies of the conqueſt, 
the ſword and ſceptre , the buſkins and bonnet , of the uſurper 


mbly of the biſhops, ſenators, and nobles, was immediately con- 
vened, and never perhaps was an event received with more heartfelt 
and univerſal joy. In a ſtudied oration, the new ſovereign of Con- 
ſtantinople congratulated his own and the public fortune. There 


valour and conduct to render this important acquiſition the pledge 
« and omen of future victories.“ So eager was the impatience of 
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The pals was ede 2d 4 wih oaks and: | dirt, and aha Py intempe- it 
anks; whole ſtreets had been conſumed by fire, or were 
eʒ the ſacred and profane edifices were 


de by the injuries of ti 
ſtripped of their ornaments; and, as if they were conſcious of their 


approaching exile, the induſtry of the Latins had been confined 
to the Work of pillage and deſtruction. Trade had expired under 
the preſſure of anarchy and diftreſs ; nd the numbers of inhabitants 
had decreaſed with the opulence of the city. It was the firſt care 
of the Greek monarch to reinſtate the nobles in the palaces of their 
fathers ; and the houſes or the ground which they occupied were 
reſtored to the families that could exhibit a legal right of inheritance. 
But the far greater part was extinct or loſt; the vacant property had 
devolved to the lord ; he repeopled Conſtantinople by a liberal in- 
vitation to the provinces ; and the brave volunteers were ſeated” in | 
the capital which had been recovered by their arms. The French 
| barons and the principal families had retired with their emperor ;. 3 
but the patient and humble crowd of Latins was attached to the 
country, and indifferent to the change of maſters. Inſtead of 
baniſhing the factories of the Piſans, Venetians, and Genoele, the 
prudent conqueror accepted their oaths of allegiance, encouraged their 
induſtry, confirmed their privileges, and allowed them to live under the 
juriſdiction of their proper magiſtrates. Of theſe nations, the Piſans 
and Venetians preſerved their reſpective quarters in the city; but the 
ſervices and power of the Genoeſe deſerved at the lame time the 
gratitude and the jealouſy of the Greeks. Their independent. colony 
was firſt planted at the ſea- port town of Heraclea in Thrace. They 
were ſpeedily recalled and ſettled in the excluſive poſſeſſion of the 
Vor. .'; E 


wo "ſuburb 


4 


baniſhes the new empire: the con 


A. D. 1261 OY 
„ and honours of John Laſca | 


"HE /DECIANT AND! b 


0 l P. — — . 4 which thy rv th 5 


commerce, and inſulted the majeſty, of the Byzantine empire 
The recovery of Conftantinople was celebrated as the æra of: A 
aeror, alone, and by the riglit of the ford, 
los MP3” renewed his ene church of St. Sophia; and the name 
„his pupil and lawful ſovereign, were 
inſenſibly aboliſhed. Bar his claims ſtill ved in the minds of the 
people; and the royal youth muſt ſpeedily attain the years of man- 
hood and ambition. By fear or conſcience, Palæolegus was reſtrained 
from dipping his hands in innocent and royal blood; but the anxiety 
of an uſurper and a parent urged him to ſecure his throne, by one 
of thoſe imperfect crimes ſo familiar to the modern Greeks. The 


loſs of ſight incapacitated the young prince for the active buſineſs of 
the world: inſtead of the brutal violence of tearing out his eyes, 


the viſual nerve was deſtroyed by the intenſe glare of a red-hot 
baſon , and John Laſcaris was removed to a diſtant caſtle, where 
he ae many years in privacy and oblivion. Such cool and deli- 
berate guilt may ſeem incompatible with remorſe; but if Michael 
could truſt the mercy of heaven, he was not inacceſlible- to the re- 


proaches and vengeance of mankind, which he had provoked by 
cruelty and treaſon. His cruelty impoſed. on a ſervile court the 
duties of applauſe or filence ; but the clergy had a right to ſpeak f in 
the name of their inviſible maſter; and their holy legions were led 
by a prelate, whofe character was above the temptations of bope or 
fear. Alter a 1 abdication of Us dignity, Arſenius had con- 


15 | 32 4) 1.1.” eee 


Patiala 
blinds and 


2 See ei "REY 28—3 3.) Acro- 


| polita (c. 88.), Nicephorus Gregoras (1. iv. 


7.), and for the treatment of the ſubject 
Latins, Ducange (I. v. c. 30, 31.) 


22 This milder invention for extinguiſning 


the ſight, was tried by the philoſopher De- 


mocritus on himſelf, when he ſought to with- 


draw his mind from the viſible world: a 


fooliſh ſtory! The word abacinere, in Latin 


and liakabz has furniſhed Ducange (Glo. 


Latin.) with. an opportunity to review the va- 
rious modes of blinding: the more violent 


were ſcooping, burning with an iron, or hot 
vinegar, and binding the head with a ſtrong 
cord till the eyes burſt from their bn. 


In genious tyrants! 


33 gee the firſt retreat and reſtoration 55 
Arſenius, in Pachymer (I. ii. c. 15. l. iii. 


c. 1, 


by 3 5 0F/THR ROMAN" EMPIRE. F 


the aſtical throne of Conſtantinople; and te 
pro ins the enge of the church. His pious ſimplicity was v D 
 deceived-by the arts of -Palzologus ;' and his eee and abt e 

might ſoothe the uſurper and protect the ſafety e e 

prince. 400 the news of his inhuman treatment, the ary un- C 
het the {piritual-ſword ;-and ſuperſtition, on this occafion, was — 

enliſted in the cauſe of humanity and juſtice. In a ſynod of biſhops ed como gr 

who were ſtimulated by the example of his zeal, the 150 riarch pro- . ei 
nounced a ſentence of excommunication; though his prudence ſtil! A. D. 

repeated the name of Michael in the public prayers. The eaſtern 

prelates had not adopted the dangerous maxims of ancient Rome; - 

nor did they preſume to enforce their cenſures, by depoſi ng princes, 

or abſolving nations from their oaths of allegiance. But the Chriſ= op 
tian, who had been ſeparated from God and the church, became an 8 
object of horror; and, in a turbulent and fanatie capital, that horror 
might arm the hand of an aſſaſſin, or inflame a ſedition of the 

people. Palæologus felt his danger, confeſſed his guilt, and depre- 

cated his judge: the act was irretrievable; the prize was obtained; 

and the moſt rigorous penance, which he ſolicited, would have 

raiſed the ſinner to the reputation of a ſaint. The unrelenting pa- —_—_— 
triarch refuſed to announce any means of atonement or any hopes =_ 
of mercy ; and condeſcended only to pronounce, that, for ſo great a = 
crime, great indeed muſt be the ſatisfaction. Do you require,” 

ſaid Michael, © that I ſhould abdicate the empire d And at theſe 
words, he offered, or ſeemed to offer, the ſword of ſtate. Arſenius 
eagerly graſped this pledge of ſorereignty; but when he perceived 
that the emperor was unwilling to purchaſe. abſolution at ſo dear a 
rate, he indignantly eſcaped to his cell, and left the . ſinner 
kneeling and weeping before the door 


** 


c. 15 2.), 40d Nicephorus Oterert ( ifi. 24 The crime and excommunication of Mi- 

c. 1. I. iv. c. .). Poſterity juſtly accuſed chael are fairly told by Pachymer (1.1 Iu. c. 10. 
the ap and ga Bf of Arſenius, the vir- 14. 19, Ke.) and Gregoras (I. iv. e. 4.). 
tes of an hermit, the vices of a meier His confeſſiou and FN reſtored. thetr 
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The danger and ſcandal of t this .excommunication ſubſiſted | above 
Hine years, till the popular clamour was aſſuaged by time and re- 
en of Arſenius condemned his inflexible 
1584 1312. ſpirit, ſo repugnant to the unbounded forgiveneſs of the goſpel. Wurde 
emperor had artfully: inſinuated, that, if he were ſtill rejected at 
home, he might ſeek, in the Roman pontiff, a more indulgent judge; 
but it was far more eaſy and effectual to ſind or to place that judge 
at the head of the Byzantine church. Arſenius was involved in a 
vague rumour of conſpiracy and diſaffection; ſome irregular ſteps 
in his ordination and government were liable to cenſure ; ia ſynod 
depoſed him from the epiſcopal office; and he was tranſported under 

a guard of ſoldiers. to a ſmall iſland of the Propontis. Before his 
: exile, he ſullenly requeſted that a ſtrict account might be taken of : 

? che treaſures of the church; boaſted that his ſole: riches, three pieces 

of gold, had been earned by tranſcribing the pſalms; continued to 
aſſert the freedom of his mind; and denied, with his laſt breath, the 
pardon which was implored by the royal finner*. After ſome delay, 
Gregory, biſhop. of Adrianople, was tranſlated to the Byzantine 
chrone; but his. authority was. found inſufficient to ſupport the ab- 
ſolution of the emperor; and Joſeph, a reverend monk, was ſubſti- 
tuted to that important function. This edifying ſcene was repre- 
ſented in the preſence of the ſenate and people; at the end of ſix 
years, the humble penitent was reſtored. to the communion of the 
faithful; and humanity will rejoice, that a milder treatment of the 
captive Laſcaris was ſtipulated as a proof of his remorſe. But the 
ſpirit of Arſenius ſtill ſurvived in a powerful faction of the monks 
and clergy, who. perſevered above forty-eight years in an obſtinate 
ſehiſm. Their ſeruples were treated with tenderneſs. and reſpect by 
Michael and his ſon; and the reconciliation of the Arſenites was the 
ſerious labour of the church and ſtate. In the confidence of fanati- 


2s Pachymer relates the exile of Arſenius The laſt teſtament of the unforgiving | pa- 
(J. iv. c. 1—16.) : he was one of the com- triarch is ſtill extant. (Dupin, Bibliotheque 
URN wn * him f in the deſert iſland. een tom. x. p. 95. In 
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calt i into a fiery: braſier, they expected that the Catholic verity would 
be reſpected by the flames. Alas! the two papers were indiſcrimi- 
: nately conſumed, and this en accident produced the union 
| | of a day, and renewed the quarrel of an age. The final treaty 
diſplayed the victory of the Arſenites: the clergy abſtained during 


forty days from all eccleſiaſtical functions; a flight penance was 


impoſed on the laity; the body of Arſenius was depoſited in the 
ſanctuary; ; and in the name of the departed. ſaint, the prince and 
2 were releaſed from the ſins of their fathers”. 


The eſtabliſhment of his family was the motive, or at leaſt the 


pretence, of the crime of Palzologus ; and he. was impatient to con- 
firm the ſucceſſion, by ſharing with his eldeſt ſon the honours of the 
purple. Andronicus, afterwards ſurnamed the Elder, was proclaimed 
and crowned. emperor of the Romans, in the fifteenth year of his 
age; and, from the firſt æra of a prolix and inglorious reign; he 
held that auguſt title nine years as the colleague, and fifty as the 
ſucceſſor, of his father. Michael himſelf, had he died in: a private 


ſtation, would have been thought more worthy of the empire: and 


the aſſaults of his temporal and ſpiritual enemies, left him few mo- 
ments to labour for his own. fame or the happineſs of his ſubjects. 


4 Ad, they had propoſed to try their cauſe by a miracle; and when C 
the two papers, that contained their own and the adverſe cauſe; were 
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Reign of 
Michael Pa- 
Izologus, - 
A. D. 1259, 
Dec. 1 

A. D. 1282, 
Dec. 11. 
Reign of 

7 1 
the Elder, 
A. D. 1273, 
Nov. 8— | 
A. D. 1332, 
February 13. 


He wreſted from the Franks ſeveral of the nobleſt iſlands of the 


Archipelago, Leſbos, Chios, and Rhodes: his brother Conſtantine 


was ſent to command in Malvaſia and Sparta; and the eaſtern ſide 


of the Morea, from Argos and Napoli to Cape Tznarus, was repoſ- 


ſeſſed by the Greeks. | This effuſion. of Chriſtian blood was loudly 


* Pachymer (l. wil; c..22.) s this mi- 


cures of a deaf and a mute patient (I. xi. 
raculous trial like a philoſopher, and treats 


c. 32.) 


with fimilar contempt a plot of the Arſenites, 
to hide a revelation in the coffſin of ſome old 
ſaint (1. vii. c. 1 3. )... He compenſates: this 
incredulity by an image that weeps,. another 
that * (I. vii. c. 30. ), and the miraculous 


1 


*The ſtory of the Aae is ſpread 


through the thirteen books of Pachy mer. 
Their union and triumph are reſerved for 
Nicephorus Gregoras (I. vii. g.), who neither 
loves nor eſteems theſe ſectaries. 
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1274—1277. 


were atchieved by his lieutenants; his ſwor 


— by the ——— the inſdlent priefi prefümed to in 1 
terpoſe his fears and - ſcruples between the arms of princes.” But 0 
che proſecution of theſe weſtern conqueſts, the countries 5 
HFelleſpont were left naked to the Turks; and their 


verified the prophecy of a dying n that the recovery of Con- 


ſtantinople would be the ruin of Aſia. 


ie victories of Michaet ; 


ruſted in the palace; 
and in the tranſactions of the emperor with the popes and the ting N 


of eps his political arts were ſtained with cruelty and fraud. 


I. The Vatican was the moſt natural refuge of a Latin emperor, 
who had been driven from his throne; and pope Urban the fourth 


appeared to pity the misfortunes, and vindicate the cauſe, of the 
fugitive Baldwin. A cruſade, with plenary indulgence, was preached 


by his command againſt the ſchiſmatic Greeks ; 3 he excommunicated 
their allies and adherents ; ſolicited Louis the' ninth in favour of 
"his kinſman; and demanded a tenth of the eceleſiaſtic revenues of 


France and England for the ſervice of the holy war *. The ſubtle 
Greek, who watched the riſing tempeſt of the Weſt, attempted to 
ſuſpend or ſoothe the hoſtility of the pope, by ſuppliant embaſſies 


and reſpectful letters; but he inſinuated that the eſtabliſhment of 


peace muſt prepare the reconciliation and obedience of the Eaſtern 
church. The Roman court could not be deceived by ſo groſs an 


artifice; and Michael was admoniſhed, that the repentance of the 
| ſon ſhould precede the forgiveneſs of the father; and that faith (an 


ambiguous word) was the only baſis of friendſhip and alliance. 


After a long and affected delay, the approach of danger, and the 


importunity of Gregory the tenth, compelled him to enter on a 


more ſerious negociation : he alleged the example of the great Va- 


uy Of the xiũ TI of Pachymer, the Pere Pouſin, his hiſtory into two parts, I 
firſt fix (as the iv and wid of Nicephorus follow Ducange and Couſin, who en the 
'Gregoras) contain the reign of Michael, at xiii books in one ſeries. | 
the time of whoſe death he was OY years of Ducange, Hiſt. de C. P. l. v. c. INS de. 
age. Inſtead of breaking, like his editor the | from the * of Urban IV. 


| tack 
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reſpect. But when he preſſed the concluſion of the 7 40 they 


ſtrenuouſiy declared, that the Latins, though not in name, were 


heretics in fact, and that they deſpiſed thoſe ſtrangers as the vileſt 


and moſt deſpicable portion of the human race, It was the tak 


of the emperor to perſuade, to corrupt, to intimidate, the moſt po- 
pular eccleſiaſtics, to gain the vote of each individual, and alter-- 
nately to urge the arguments of Chriſtian charity and the public 
welfare. The texts of the fathers and the arms of the Franks were 
balanced 3 in the theological and political ſcale; and without approv- 
ing the addition to the Nicene creed, the moſt moderate were taught 
to confels, that the two hoſtile propoſitions of proceeding from the 
Father BY the Son, and of proceeding from the Father Ax p the 
Son, might be reduced to a ſafe and Catholic ſenſe „ The ſupre- 
macy of the pope was a doctrine more eaſy to conceive, but more - 
Painful to acknowledge ; yet Michael repreſented to his monks and 
prelates, that they might ſubmit to name the Roman biſhop as the 
firſt of the patriarchs ; and that their diſtance and diſcretion would 
guard the liberties of the Faſtern church from the miſchievous con- 
ſequences of the right of appeal. He proteſted that he would ſacrifice 
his life and empire, rather than yield the ſmalleſt point of orthodox 
faith or national independence ; and this declaration was ſealed and 
ratified by a golden bull. The patriarch Joſeph. withdrew to a 
monaſtery, to reſign or reſume his throne, according to the event 
of the treaty: the letters of union and obedience were ſubſeribed by 
the emperor, his ſon Andronicus, and thirty-five archbiſhops. and 


20 From their mercantile intercourſe with . 3* -In this claſs, we may place Pachymer 


the Venetians and Genoeſe, they branded the 
Latins AS x#&@77,Au and Bavraugo (Pachymer, 
J. v. c. 10.). Some are heretics in name; 
others, like the Latins, in fact,“ ſaid the 
learned Veccus (I. v. c. 12.), who ſoon after- 


wards became a convert (c. 15, 16.) and a 
patriarch (e. Dy 


4+ 


himſelf, whoſe copious and candid narrative 


occupies the vth and vith books of his hiſtory. 


Yet the Greek is filent on the council of 
Lyons, and ſeems to believe that” the popes 
always reſided in Rome and Italy 4 v. c. 17. 


21. Ky 


* 


- metro- 


* 


"R | 
5 | taces; oi the Greek clergy, who underſtood the intentions of their CHAP 


LXII. 


| prince, were not alarmed by the firſt ſteps of reconciliation and — 


F ad 


Pr Was 1 a many dioceſes which. were pts Ak 41 the 

yoke of the _infidels, An embaſſy, was compoſed of ſome truſty 
4 miniſters, and prelates; they embarked for Italy, with rich orna- 

ments and rare perfumes, for the altar of St. Peter; and their ſe- 

cret orders authoriſed and recommended a boundleſs compliance. 

They were received in the general council of Lyons, by pope Gre- 
gory the tenth, at the head of five hundred biſhops *. He em- 

braced with tears his long-loſt and repentant children ; accepted the 
cath of the ambaſſadors, who abjured the ſchiſm 1 in the name of 
the two emperors adorned the prelates with the ring and mitre; 
cChaunted in Greek and Latin the Nicene creed with the addition of 

filioque ; and rejoiced in the union of the Eaſt and Weſt, which had 

been reſerved for his reign, To conſummate this pious work, the 

Byzantine deputies were ſpeedily followed by the pope's nuncios ; 

and their inſtruction diſcloſes the policy of the Vatican, which could 
= not be ſatisfied with the vain title of ſupremacy. After viewing the 
. * Ia . temper of the prince and people, they were enjoined to abſolve the 

= ſchiſmatic clergy, who ſhould ſubſcribe and ſwear their ab) uration 
and obedience ; to eſtabliſh 1 in all the churches the uſe of the perfect 

creed ; to prepare the entrance of a cardinal legate, with the full 

powers and dignity of his office; and to inſtruct the emperor in 

the advantages which Ns might derive * the temporal proteeion 

of the Roman pontiff . ne... 

His OFTEN But they found a country without a friend, a nation in which 

e the names of Rome and Union were pronounced with abhorrence. 
* 7 80 4. The patriarch Joſeph was indeed removed ; his place was filled by 
2 255 Veccus, an eccleſiaſtic of learning and moderation; and the emperor 
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3 See the acts of the council of Lyons in been drawn with more or leſs | honeſty by 
the year 1274. Fleury, Hiſt. Eccleſiaſtique, Wading and Leo Allatius from the archives 
tom. Xvili. p. 181—199. Dupin, Bibliot. of the Vatican, is given in an abſtract or ver- 
Eccleſ. tom. x. p. 135. ſion by Fleury (tom. xviii. p. 252 — 258.) 
33 This curious inſtruction, which has - 8 
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feſſions. But in his private language, Palzologus affected to deplore 


he debaſed his character by this double hypocriſy, he juſtified and 
puniſhed the oppoſition of his ſubjects. By the joint ſuffrage of the 


new and the ancient Rome, a ſentence of excommunication was pros 
nounced againſt the obſtinate ſchiſmatics : the cenſures of the church 


were executed by the ſword of Michael; on the failure of perſia» 


ion, he tried the arguments of priſon and exile, of whipping and 
mutilation ; thoſe touch- ſtones, ſays an hiſtorian, of cowards and 
the brave. Two Greeks ſtill reigned in Ftolia, Epirus, and Theſ- 


ſaly, with the appellation of deſpots: they had yielded to the ſove- 
reign of Conſtantinople, but they rejected the chains of the Roman 


pontiff, and ſupported their refuſal by ſucceſsful arms. Under their 
protection, the fugitive monks and biſhops aſſembled in hoſtile 
ſynods ; and retorted the name of heretic with the galling addition 
of apoſtate : the prince of Trebizond was tempted to aſſume the 
forfeit title of emperor ; and even the Latins of Negropont, Thebes, 
Athens, and the Morea, forgot the merits of the convert, to join, 
with open or clandeſtine aid, the enemies of Palzologus. His fa- 
vourite generals, of his own. blood and family, ſucceſſively deſerted, 
or betrayed, the ſacrilegious truſt; His ſiſter Eulogia, a niece, and 
two female couſins, conſpired againſt him; another niece, Mary 


queen of Bulgaria, negociated his ruin with the ſultan of Egypt; 
and, in the 5 eye, their treaſon was conſecrated as the moſt 


ſublime virtue *. To the pope's nuncios, who urged the conſum- 
mation of the 1 Palæologus expoſed a naked recital of all that 


he had done and ſuffered for their ſake. They were aſſured that the 


"4 This frank and authentic confeſſion of 1278, N?3.). His Annals of the Franciſcan 


Michael's diſtreſs, is exhibited in barbarous order, the Fratres Minores, in xvii volumes in 


Latin by Ogerius, who ſigns himſelf Proto- folio (Rome, 1741), 1 have now accidentally 
notarius Interpretum, and tranſcribed by ſeen ang the wake paper of a boakſeller. 


Wading from the MSS, of the Vatican (A. D. 


VorL. Sh I 1 | guilty 


was din urged by the ſame motives, to perſevere 3 in Ab e * 


the pride, and to blame the innovations, of the Latins; and while 


% . 
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The union 
diſſolved, 


A. 1283. 


! 


Charles of 


Anjou ſub- 


dues Naples | 


and Sicily, 


— wo their honours, their 
of confiſcation and puniſhment, which involved many perſons, the 
| Yeareſtto the emperor, or the beſt "deſerving of his favour. 


and inauſpicious tragedy . 
thoſe whom they oppreſs; but they commonly find ſome conſolation 
in the teſtimony. of their conſcience, the applauſe of their party, and, 
perhaps, the ſucceſs of+ their undertaking, But the hypocriſy. of 
Michael, which was prompted' only by political motives, muſt have 
forced him to hate himſelf, to deſpiſe his followers, and to eſteem 
and 'envy-t the rebel champions. by whom. he was deteſted and de- 


41.55 


_— 5 K cLINE: AN D III 


ae ſectaries, of both ſexes and everylrank-: had | n thefirived 
ortunes, and their liberty; a ſpreading u 5 


were conducted to the priſon, to behold four princes of We⸗ 10a 


blood chained in the four corners, and ſhaking their fetters in an 


agony of grief and rage. Two of 'theſe captives were afterwards | 


releaſed; the one by fubmiſhon, the other by death: but the obſti⸗ 
nacy of their two companions was chaſtiſed by che loſs of their eyes; 


and the Greeks, the leaſt adverſe to the union, deplore chat eruel 
Perſecutors muſt expect the hatred. of 


ſpiſed. While his violence was abhorred at Conſtantinople, at Rome 
his ſlowneſs was arraigned and his ſincerity ſuſpected; till at length 
pope Martin the fourth excluded the Greek emperor from the pale 
of a church, into which he was ſtriving to reduce a ſchiſmatic 
people. No ſooner had the tyrant expired, than the union Was diſ-. 
ſolved, and abjured by unanimous conſent ;- the churches were pu- 
rified; the penitents were reconciled; and his ſon, Andronicus, after - 
weeping the ſins /and. errors of his. youth, moſt. „ gjouly, denied his. 
father the burial of a prince and a Chriſtian“ 

II. In the diſtreſs of the Latins, the walls 4 towers of Conſtan- 
tinople had fallen. to decay : they were reſtored and fortified, by the 


| 38% See- the vith» book: of-Pachymer, parti- 
colarly the chapters, 1. 11+ 16. 18, 24—27. 
He is the more credible, as he ſpeaks of this 
perſecution with leſs anger than ſorrow. 
36 Pachymer, 1. vii. c. 111, 17. The 


ſpeech of A DTS the.elder (I. xii. c. 2.) 
is a curious record, which proves, that if the 
Greeks were the ſlayes of the emperor, the 

emperor was not leſs the ſlave of ſuperſtition. 
and the clergy, . 


policy 


OF THE! ROMAN EMPIRE _—_ 
policy & M chael, who depoſited a plenteous ſtore of corn and ſalt CHAP: 
TY "BME 
proviſions, to ſuſtain the ſiege which he might hourly expect from Ne 
the reſentment. of the Weſtern, Powers. Of theſe, the ſovereign. of . 


the two Sicilies way. the moſt formidable neighbour ; 3 but as long as 


| they. were poſſeſſed by. Mainfroy,. the baſtard of Frederic. the, ſecond, 


his monarchy w 

Eaſtern empire. „The uſurper, though a braye and active prince, 
was ſufficiently employed in the defence of his throne: 3s his proſcrip- 
tion by ſucceſſive popes, had;ſeparated Mainfroy from the common 
cauſe of the Latins;, and the forces, that might have beſieged Con- 
antinople, were detained ; in a a cruſade againſt the domeſtic enemy 
of Rome. The prize of her avenger, the crown of the two Sicilies, 
was won and worn by che brother of St. Louis, by Charles count of 

Anj ou and Provence, who led the chivalry of France on this holy 
expedition The diſaffection of his Chriſtian ſubjects compelled 


vas the bulwark. rather than the, annoyance of the 


Mainfroy to it a colony of Saracens whom his father had planted 


in Apulia: and t this odious ſuccour will explain the defiance. of the 


Catholic hero, who rejected all terms of accommodation. 
e this meſſage, 


* ſend me to paradiſe, or I will ſend kitty to'the pit of hell.” The 
armies met, and though I am ignorant of Mainfroy' s doom in the 


other world, in this he loſt his friends, his kingdom, and his life, in 
Naples and Sicily were immediately 


the bloody battle of Benevento. 


— Bear 7 
faid Charles, < to the ſultan of Nocera, that God 
« and the ſword are umpire between us; and that he ſhall either 


peopled with a warlike race of French nobles; and their aſpiring | 


leader embraced the future conqueſt of Africa, Greece, and Paleſ 


tine. The moſt ſpecious reaſons might point his firſt arms againſt 


the Byzantine his hf and FRY diffident of his own. firength, | 


37 The beſt 8 1 3 the time, 
the moſt full and entertaining, of the conqueſt 
of Naples by Charles of Anjou, may be found 


in the Florentine Chronicles of Ricordano 


Maleſpina (e. 175-193.) and Giovanni Vil- 
lani (1. v. c. 1— 10. 2530. ), which are 122 


li 2 


liſhed FE Muratori in the viiied * Nie VO» 


lumes of the hiſtorians of Italy. In his Annals 
(tom. xi. p. 56—72.), he has abridged theſe 
great events, which are likewiſe deſcribed 


in the Iſtoria Civile of Glannone, tom. it. 


I. xix. tom. iii. J. XX. 


repeatedly 
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Threatens 
the Greek 
empire, 

A. D. 1270, 


Ec. 


: , 4 
3 5 4 
"ain Ss 
4 5 = 
% 
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ta aſt afvendan rer the Hilal of bis erb- 
| ion of that Yrothiet\ WAS C0 fined 
at i6ihie By th beten b ir Conradin, "the taft heir of the Impegab 
nöufe of Saba: but the Hapleſs boy funk in che unequal confer; 
and his execution on à public 2 taught the rivals of Charles to 
trettble for their heads as well as their dotainions. | A ſecond re- 
ad obtained by the laſt eruſade of St. Louis to the Aftican 
coilt ; andthe double motive of intereſt and duty urged the King of 
Naples to affiſt, with his powers and his preſence, the holy enter- 
Priſe. The death of St. Louis releaſed him from the importunity of 
a Virtvous cenſor; the king of Tunis confeſſed bimfelf the tridutary 
and vallal of the crown of Sicily ; and the boldeſt of the Fretich 
knights were free to enliſt under His banner againſt the Greek em- 
A treaty and à fiarriage united his intereſt with the houfe of 
Couttbhay ; his Uaighter Beatrice was promiſed to Philip, for and 
heir of the emperor Baldwin; a penſion of fix hundred ounces bf 


"+ {Ge 


Sold was altowed for his maintenance; and his ge enerous father dil⸗ 
tributed among his allies the kingdoms and rovinges of the aſh, 
reſerving only Conftantinople, and one day's journey round che city, 
for the Imperial domain? in this perilous | moment, Palzologus 
was the moſt eager to ſubſcribe the creed, and implore the protec- 
tion, of the Roman pontiff, who aſſumed, with propriety and 
weight, the character of an angel of peace, the common father of 
the Chriſtians. By his voice, the ſword. of Charles was Chained in 
the ſcabbard; and the Greek ambaſſadors beheld him, in the Pope's 
antichamber, biting his ivory ſceptre in a tranſport of fury, and deeply 
reſenting the refuſal to enfranchiſe and conſecrate his arms. He ap- 
pears to have reſpected the diſintereſted mediation of Gregory the 
tenth; but Charles was inſenſibly diſguſted by the pride and partiality 


'of Nicholas the third; "ms his attachment to his kindred, the Vrſini 


# £ 2 


2 Ducavge, Hi. de CP: Jon's: 1 — 5 e. 29. 1 27 e. . 25. 1. vi. e. 30. 12, T7 
36. I. Vi. c. 113. See Pachymer, I. iv. and Nicephorus Gregoras, I. iv. 5. I. v. 1.6. 


7 | family, 
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mil) „ alienated the Gol ſtrenuous champion from the ſervice of 
the church. The Hoſtile: league againſt the Greeks, of Philip the 
Latin emperor, the king of the two Sicilies, and the republic f 
- Venice, "was ripened into execution; 3 and the election of Martin the 


245 
0 bak P 


fourth, a French pope, gave a ſanction to the cauſe.” Of the allies, 
Philip ſupplied his name, Martin, a bull of excommunication, the 


Venetians, a a ſquadron of forty gallies; and the formidable powers of 
Charles conſiſted of forty counts, ten thouſand men at arms, a nu- 


merous body of infantry, and a fleet of more than three hundred 


ſhips and tranſports.” A diſtant day was appointed for aſſembling 
this mighty force in the harbour of Brindifi : and a previous attempt 
was riſked with a detachment of three hundred knights, who in- 
vaded Albania and beſieged the fortreſs of Belgrade. Their defeat 
might amuſe with a triumph the vanity of Conftantinople ; ; but the 


more ſagacious Michael, deſpairing of his arms, depended on the 


effects of a conſpiracy; on the ſecret een of a eee; who en 
the bow-ſtring® of the Sicilian tyrant.” ; i 

Among the proſcribed adherents of the houſe of b Swabia, John of 
Procida forfeited a ſmall iſland of that name in the bay of Naples. 
His birth was noble, but his education was learned; and in the 
poverty of exile, he was relieved by the practice of phyſic, which 
he had ſtudied in the ſchool of Salerno. Fortune had left him no- 
thing to loſe, except life; and to deſpiſe life is the firſt qualification 
of a rebel. Proeida was endowed with the art of negociation, to 


Palæologus 
inſtigates 


the revolt f 


Sicily, 
A.D. 1280» 


enforce his reaſons, and diſguiſe his motives; and in his various 
tranſactions with nations and men, he could perſuade each party 


that he laboured ſolely for their intereſt. The new kingdoms of 
Charles were afflicted by every ſpecies of fiſcal and military oppreſ- 


ſion“; and the lives and fortunes of. his Italian ſubjects were ſacri- 


. Tho bade of e will recollet . to Sabas Malaſpins- (Hit. 
how miraculouſly the Aſſyrian hoſt of Sen- Sicula, 1. iii. c. 16. in Muratori, tom. viii. 
nacherib was diſarmed and deſtroyed (I. ii. p. 832.), a zealous Guelph, the ſubjects of 
c. 141. ). Charles, who had reviled Mainfroy as a wolf, 

| "on 


nowers. The 50 7 4) of "Naples. was repreſſed by k him word 3 7 — 


Aden, che of his 10 e eee excited, the merke ff 


| alk at; Shodan, by ap ph ade * Proida and ad diſplayed | to 4 
every baron his private intereſt i in the common cauſe. In the con- 
fidence of foreign aid, he ſucceſſively viſited the courts of the Greek 3 


emperor, and of Peter king of Arragon , who poſſeſſed the mari- 
time countries of Valencia and Catalonia. 5 To- the ambitious Peter : 
a crown was preſented, which he might juſtly claim by his marriage 


Vith the ſiſter. of Mainfroy, and by the dying voice of Conradin, 5 


who from the ſcaffold: had. caſt a ring to his heir. and avenger. 
Palæologus was eaſily perſuaded to divert his enemy from a foreign 
war by a rebellion at home; and a Greek ſubſi dy of twenty-five 
thouſand ounces of gold was el profitably applied to arm a Catalan 

fleet, which failed under an holy banner to the ſpecious attack of 

the Saracens of Africa. In the diſguiſe of a monk or beggar, the 
indefatigable miſſionary of revolt flew from Conſtantinople to Rome, 
and from Sicily to Saragoſſa: the treaty was ſealed with the ſignet 
of pope Nicholas himſelf, the enemy of Charles; and his deed of 
gift transferred the fiefs of St. Peter from the houſe of Anjou to 
that of Arragon. 80 widely diffuſed and ſo freely circulated, the 
ſecret was preſerved above two years with impenetrable diſcretion 3 
and each of the conſpirators imbibed the maxim of Peter, who * 
clared chat he would cut off his left-hand if it were conſcious of the 
intentions of his right. The mine was prepared with deep and 
dangerous artifice; but it may be queſtioned, whether the inſtant b 
exploſion of Palermo were the effect of accident or deſign. | 


J 


began to regret ' him as a lamb: and he juſti- *# See * RP: and counſels of Peter 
bes their diſcontent by the oppreſſions of the king of Arragon, in Mariana (Hiſt. Hiſpan. 

French government (I. vi. c. 2. 7:). See the 1. xiv. c. 6. tom. ii. p. 133-). The reader 

Sicillan manifeſto in Nicholas Specialis (1.4. forgives the Jeſuit's defects, in favour, always 

c. 11. in Muratori, tom. x. p. 930.) of his ſtyle, and often of his ſenſe, 
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ts On the Vigil of Eaſter, a proceſſion of the med citizens „d 

a church without the Walle 3 and a noble damſel was rudely inſulted 
» a French ſoldier”. .' The raviſher was inſtantly: puniſhed: with 
ami z and if the people was at firſt. ſcattered by a military force, 
their numbers and fury prevailed: the conſpirators ſeized! the op- 


woctunites $2 the flame ſpread. over the iſland; and eight thouſand 


French were exterminated in a promiſcuous maſſacre, which has ob- 
tained the 1 


on whom he had ſo long trampled; with. impunity, Charles was 
aſtoniſhed and confounded; and in the firſt agony of grief and de- 


ime of the SicihlAx VESPER S“. From every city 
the banners of freedom and the church were diſplayed: the revolt 
was inſpired by the preſence or the ſoul of Procida; and Peter of 
ee who ſailed from the African coaſt to Palermo, was ſaluted 

as the king and- ſaviour. of the iſle. By the rebellion of a people 


0 b. 


Tec Sina | | 


Veſpers, . 


A. D. 1282, 


March 30. 


'votion, he was heard to exclaim, O God! if thou has decreed to 


«© humble me, grant me at leaſt a gentle and gradual deſcent from 


i the pinnacle of greatneſs !” His fleet and army, which already 


filled the ſea· ports of Italy, were haſtily recalled from the ſervice of ; 
the Grecian war; and the ſituation of. Meſſina expoſed that town to 


the firſt ſtorm of his revenge. Feeble. in. themſelves, and yet hope 
leſs of foreign ſuecour, the citizens would have repented, and ſub- 


mitted on the aſſurance of full pardon and their ancient privileges. 


But the pride of the monarch . was. already. rekindled; and the moſt 
fervent intreaties of the legate could extort no more than a promiſe, 
that he would forgive the remainder, after a choſen liſt of eight 


hundred rebels had been yielded to his diſcretion. The deſpair of 
the Meſſineſe renewed their courage: Peter of Arragon N e : 


42, After enumerating the amigo 3 0% The French were long ach We- 


country, Nicholas Specialis adds, in the true member this bloody leſſon; “ If I am pro- 


ſpirit of Italian jealouſy, Quz.. omnia et voked (ſaid Henry the fourth), I will 
graviora quidem, ut arbitror, patienti animo „ breakfaſt at Milan, and dine at Naples.“ * 


Siculi toleraſſent, niſi (quod primum cunctis . Your majeſty (replied the 8 aniſh ambaſ- 


dominantibus cavendum eft), alienas fœminas ** ſador) may perhaps arrive. in Sicily for | 


invaſſiſſent (1. i. o Leipert. 


| o 


1 


Irors > of the equinox. 0 the Culabrian ore. 
Loria, Firth: eee an invincible 948 20 the F | 


Bike af; 15 


October, fleet, more numerous in tranſports than in gallies, was: either | ; 
b or deſttoyed4-and the kae blow aſlured.the independence of Sicily 


and the ſafety of the Greek empire. A few days before his death, 
the emperor Michael rejoiced in the fall of an enemy whom he 
hated and eſteemed; and perhaps he might be content with the 
popular judgment, that had they not been matched with each other, 
Saen and Italy muſt ſpeedily have obeyed the ſame maſter ©. 
5 diſaſtrous moment, the life of Charles was a ſeries of miſ- 
is capital was inſulted, his ſon. was made- priſoner, and 

he ſunk into the grave without recovering the Moot Sicily, which, 
after a war of twenty years, was finally ſevered from the throne: of 
Naples, and transferred, as an mien king yy to a ene 

branch of the houſe of Arragon ER, 

1 ſhall not, I truſt, be accuſed of ej : but T Au re- 
mark, that, even in this world, the natural order of events will 


The ſervice 
and war of 
the Catalans 
in the Greek 


empire, ſometimes afford the firong appearances-of moral retribution. The 
AM. 
13013 y. firſt Palzologus had ſaved his empire by involving the kingdoms 


of the Weſt in rebellion and blood; and from theſe ſeeds of diſ- 
cord, uproſe a generation of iron men, who aſſaulted and en- 
dangered the empire of his ſon. In modern times, our debts and 


taxes are the ſecret poiſon, which ſtill corrodes the boſom of peace; ; 


4+ This 7] — the ſubſequent victory, 


are related by two national writers, Bartho- 


lemy à Neocaſtro (in Muratori, tom xii.) 
and Nicholas Specialis (in Muratori, tom. x.), 
the one a contemporary, the other of the 
next century. The patriot Specialis diſ- 
claims the name of rebellion, and all pre- 
vious correſpondence with Peter of Ar- 


happened to be with a fleet and army on 


OE, 


ragon (nullo communicato conſilio), who 


the African os (I. i. c. 4. 9.). 


5 Nicephorus Gregoras (l. v. c. 6.) ad- 
mires the wiſdom of Providence in this equal 


balance of ſtates and princes. For the honour 


of Palæologus, I had rather this balance had 
been obſerved by an Ttalian writer. 

s See the Chronicle of Villani, the xi“ 
volume of the Annali d'Italia of Muratori, 


and the xx and xxi*t books of the Iftoria 
Civile of Giannone. | 


J \ 


| but 
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% but an hs OY * diſorderly government of the middle ages, $610 Hg 2. 


Rad 


 was'dgitated by the preſent evil of the diſbanded armies. Too idle to 
work, too proud to beg, the mercenaries were accuſtomed to a life 
of rapine: they could rob with more dignity and effect under a ban- 


ner and a chief; and the ſovereign, to whom their ſervice was uſe= * 
* eſence importunate, endeavoured to diſcharge the 
torrent on ſome neighbouring countries. After the peace of Sicily, * 
many thouſands of Genoeſe, Catalan 5 &. who had fought, by 
ſea and land, under the ſtandard of Anjou or Arragon, were blended 
emblance of their manners and intereſt. 
They heard chat the Greek provinces of Aſia were invaded. by the 
Turks: they reſolved to ſhare the harveſt of pay and plunder; and 


leſs and their 


into one nation by the re 


Frederic king of Sicily moſt liberally, contributed. the means of their 


departure. In a warfare. of twenty years, a ſhip, or a camp, was 
become their country; ; arms were their ſole. profeſſion and property; 
yalour was the onlywirtue which they knew ; their women had im- 
bibed the fearleſs temper of their lovers and buſbands:: it was re- 
ported, that, with a ſtroke of their broad-ſword, the Catalans could 
cleave a horſeman and an horſe; and the report itſelf. was a power- - 
ful weapon. Roger de Flor was the moſt Popular of their chiefs; 
and his perſonal merit overſhadowed the dignity of his prouder rivals 


of Arragon. The offspring of a marriage between a German 
gentleman of the court of Frederic the ſecond and a damſel of 


Brindiſi, Roger was ſucceſſively a templar, an apoſtate, a pirate, and 


at length the richeft and moſt powerful admiral of the Mediterranean. 


He failed from Meſſina to Conſtantinople, with. eighteen gallies, four 


great ſhips, and eight thouſand.adventurers; and his previous treaty 


was faithfully accompliſhed by Andronicus the elder, who accept as 
with Joy and terror this formidable ſuccour. A palace was allotted 


— 


47 In this Perk mpltitade, Pa Catalans 6 In Goths, ad Pachymer (1. xi. c. 22. ) 
and Spaniards, the braveſt of the ſoldiery, from the Arabs; and in ſpite of national and 
were ſtyled, by themſelves and the Greeks, religious pride, I am afraid the latter is in the 
4mogavares, Moncada derives their or) igin right. 
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empreſs, he was ſtabbed by the Alani guards; ; and, thoug 
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deer th ride and ornaments of lar; but be rejected 
the new propoſal of the povergment of Alia with a ſubſidy of corn 
TS ne e ſhould r reduce his troops to the 
"harmleſs num x of three uſand men. Afſaſſination is the la 
reſource. of cowards. 5 he Eng was tempted to vilit the royal te 
ianop : in the apartment, and before the eyes, 
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were involved in the fame 


was imputed to their private revenge, h his countrymen, who dwelt. at 


tantinople 1 in the ſecurity of pea 
proſeription by t e prince or people. 
of adventurers, w 


and were ſoon 
or French ſtood firm in 
| elleſpont, displayed the 
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49 I have collected theſe pecuniary circum - Parts, or arats, of gold, and fifteen of cop- 
ſtances from Pachymer (I. xi. c. 21. I. wii 


Mi. per alloy. After his death, the ſtandard 
c, 4, 5. 8. 14. 190. bo deſeribes the pro- roſe to en cartas, , till in the public diſtreſs 
" preſſive degradation of the gold coin. Eren it was reduced to the moiety. The prince 


in the proſperous times of John Ducas Va- was relie ved for a moment, while credi t and 
taces, the byzants were compoſed in equal commerce were for ever blaſted. In France, 
Proportions of the pure and the baſer metal. the gold coin is of twenty-two carats (one- 

poverty of Michael -Palzologus com- twelfth alloy), and the ſtandard of England 
pelled him to firike a new coin, with nine eee ; ſtill Hi Yet 
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| the name and ſtandard of the great company; 5 and three thouſand 


the Helleſpont and the neighbourhood: of the capital. After their 
| ſeparation. from the Turks, the remains of the great company pur- 


| eſtabliſhment 3 in a the | heart of Greece © 


books, till he breaks off in the year 1308. theſe adventurers as French, has hunted their 
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agon, Tl | dd 5 revenge: W 
12 an ok 1 of ten c or af" unde Warr brd. 1 Inftead' mY 8. of 
cepting this bold defiance, the emperor Michael, the {ori a and cblleague 
of Andronicus, reſolved fo oppreſs them With the e Weight of mu- 
titudes: every nerve was ſtrained to form an army of thirteen thou- | 
| and horſe and church thouſand foot; and the Propontis Was covered 

with the ſkips of tlie Greeks aud 1 Gebe. In two battles by 
and land, theſe mighty forces were encountered: and overthrown'by 
the deſpair and leipfine of the Catalans; the youn g emperor fed 
to the palace; ; and an inſufficient” guard of h werder Was Teft for. 
the protection of the open country. iQtory renewed the hopes 


and numbers of the adventurers: every nation was blended under 


Turkish proſelytes deſerted from the Imperial ſervice to join this 
military aſſociation. In the polleſfion of Gallipoli, the Catalans 
' intercepted. the trade of Conſtantinople and the Black Sea, while 
they ſpread their devaſtations on either. fide of the Helleſpont over 
the confines of Europe and Aſia. To prevent their approach, the 
greateſt part of the Byzantine territory was laid waſte by the Greeks 
themſelves : the peaſants. and their cattle retired into the city . and 
myriads of ſheep and oxen, for which neither place nor food could 
be procured, were unprofitably ſlaughtered | on the ſame day. Four 
times the emperor Andronicus ſued for peace, and four times 
he was inflexibly repulſed, till the want of proviſions, and the 5 


diſcord of the chiefs, compelled. the, Catalans to evacuate the banks of 


ſued their march through Macedonia 1 055 W t2 to feck a new 
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30 The 9 war is. a 3 re- Nicepborus 9 0 vii. 26 )i is more 
hated by Pachymer, in the XitÞ, xiith, and xiii'® conciſe and complete. Ducange, who adopts 
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: or rn RON EMPIRE. 
Aſter ſom 


ome ages of W Greece was awakened to new miſ- © 
— the arms of the Latins. In the two. hundred. and fifty . 
Fears between the firſt and the laſt conqueſt of Conſtantinople, that 
venerable land was. diſputed by a, multitude. of petty tyrants ; 7 with- 
out the comforts of freedom and genius, her ancient eities were 
again plunged in foreig and inteſtine war ;. and, if ſervitude be 
preferable to anarc 1, they might repoſe with j joy under the Turkiſh. | 


yoke. I ſhalb not purſue, the obſcure and various dynaſties, that roſe 

but our ſilence on the fate 
rgue a ſtrange ingratitude to che firſt and pureſt 
ol of liberal ſcience/ and amuſement. In the partition of the em- | 
pire, the [principality of Athens and Thebes was aſſigned. to Otho 


and fell on the continent or in the iſles ; 
of Arkzets“ „ would a 


de la Roche, a noble warrior of Burgundy „ with the title of great 


duke, which the Latins underſtood in their own ſenſe, and the 


Otho 
followed the ſtandard of the marquis. of Montferrat; the ample ſtate 


which he acquired by à miracle of conduct or fortune „was peace- 


Greeks more fooliſhly derived from the age of Conſtantine “ 


H A r. 
LXIL. - 
FB | 
Revolutions 
of Athens, 


12041456. 


ably inherited Ty his. ſon and two grandſons, til the- family, though „ 


ab with Sits had 28 (Hig. de + 


C. P. l. vi. c. 2246.) . | He quotes an Ar- 
ragoneſe hiſtory, which I haye read with 
pleaſure, and which the Spaniards extol as a 


model of ſtyle and compoſition (Expedicion de 
los Catalanes 7 Arragoneſes contra Turcos 


Griegos; Barcelona, 1623, in quarto; Madrid, 
1777, in octavo). 


Salluſt; he may tranſcribe the Greek or Ita- 


lian contemporaries: but he never-quotes his. 
authorities, and I cannot diſcern any national 


records of the exploits of his countrymen. 

'51 See the, laborious hiſtory of Ducange, 
. whoſe accurate table of. the French dynaſties, 
| recapitulates the thirty-five paſſages in which. 
be mentions the dukes of Athens. 

32 He is twice mentioned by Villehardovin 
with honour (N®151. 235.); and under the 
firſt paſſage, Ducange obſerves all that can 
de known of his W and family. — 


Don Franciſco de Mon- 


cada, Conde de Oſona, may imitate Cæſar or 
(ad Nicephor. Greg. 1: vii. c. 5.). 


century, Boccace, Chaucer, and Shakeſpeare, 
have borrowed their Theſeus duke of Athens. 
An ignorant age transfers its own language 


and manners to the moſt diſtant times. 
5+ The ſame Conſtantine gave to Sicily - 
a king. to Ruſſia the magnus dapifer of the 
empire, to Thebes the primicerius: and theſe 


abſurd fables are properly laſhed by Ducange 
By the 
Latins, the Lord of Thebes was ſtyled by 


* From theſe 3 princes of AY. xivth 


8 the Megas Kurios, or Grand Sire! | 


* Q: niraculb, ſays Alberic. He wðas 
probably received by Michael Choniates, the 
archbiſhop who had defended Athens againſt - 


the tyrant Leo Sgurus (Nicetas in Baldwino). 


Michael. was the brother of the hiſtorian 
Nicetas; and his encomium of Athens is ſtill 


extant in MS. in the Bodleian library (Fa- 
brie. Bibliot. Grec. tom. vi. p. 405.) 
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and it is a proverbial 8 oft the count ry, 
the Jews of Theſſalonica, the Fu rs of Negropont, and the 
ens, go deliver us!” This. artful people hae 
*balſtiaws, by an expedient whic 


ich al 


£» 


of the laſt century, the ogg HE Tor _ dae the Kiſlar 
ga, or chief blac hiopian ſlave, 
who poſſeſſes the ſultan” 8 ear, endet to accept the tribute of 
«thirty thouſand” crowns : - his s lieutenant, the aywode, whom He 


annually confirms, may e for his own about five or ſix thou- 


— 


fand more; and ſuch is the policy of the citizens, that they ſeldom: 
* to remove. any puniſh an oppreſſive governor. heir private 
archbiſhop, one of the richeſt prelates 
mY EA; ſince he poſſeſſes a revenue of one thouſan 


* 


1 
* m k n 
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80 The modern account of Athens, and the | produced much difference in the tranquilſcene, 5 


| Athenians, is extracted from Spon (Voyage en 57 The ancients, or at leaſt the Athenians, 
Grece, tom. ii. p. 79199.) and Wheeler believed that all the bees in the world had: 
(Travels into Greece, p.,337—414-), Stuart been propagated from mount Hymettuss 
(Antiquities of Athens, pailim) and Chandler They taught, that health might be preſerved, 
(Travels into Greece, p. 23172.) The firſt and life prolonged, by the external uſe of oil, 

of theſe travellers viſited Greece in the year and the internal uſe of honey ee. 
1676, the laſt 1765; and ninety. years had not l. xv. c. 7. p. 10891094» edit, Niclas). 
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CHAP. pounds ſterli 
choſen in the eight quarters of the cit 
ir pedigree above three hundred years; but their 
aye. demeanour, a fur- cap, an 
By ſome, who. delight in the con- 
as the moſt cor- 


** 


trace : 
members are diſtinguiſhed by Aa 
appe lation of arcbon. 
nguage of A 


this picture 1 is too darkly coloured; but it would not 
enes, to find a reader, or a copy, of 
thenians walk with ſupine indifference amon 
and ſuch is. the deb 
that they are incapable of admiring the genius c of. - 574 
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their works. 
the glorious ruins of 
character, 
e YT 


3 Ducange, Gloſfar. Grec. Præfat. p 
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the vulgar Greek“: 
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who quotes for his author Theodoſius Tis. » Vet we muſt not accuſe them of cor- 
malas, a modern grammarian, Yet Spon rupting the name of Athens, which they till 
(tom. ii. p. 194.) and Wheeler (p. 355-), call Athini. From the «; 2% Abu, we have 
no incompetent judges, entertain a more fa- formed our own barbariſm of Serin. 
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3 Andronicus, the Elder and Y ounger, and Fobm Palæo- 


2 bogus. —Regency, Revolt, Reign, and Abdication ＋ 


John C antacuxene.— Eſtabliſpment of a Genoeſe Co 
lony at Pera or Galata.—Their Wars with the Empire 


and City of Conſtantinople. 


HE long reign of Andronicus' the elder 3 is chiefly memorable, 

by the diſputes of the Greek church, the invaſion of the 
Catalans, and the riſe of the Ottoman power. He is celebrated as 
the moſt learned and virtuous prince of the age; but ſuch virtue, 
and ſuch learning, contributed neither to the perfection of the indi- 


vidual, nor to the happineſs of ſociety. A ſlave of the moſt abject 


ſuperſtition, he was ſurrounded on all ſides by viſible and inviſible 
enemies; nor were the flames of hell leſs dreadful to his fancy, than 
thoſe of a Catalan or Turkiſh war. Under the reign of the Pa- 
læologi, the choice of the patriarch was the moſt important buſineſs 
of the ftate ; the heads of the Greek church were ambitious and 
fanatic monks ;. and their vices. or virtues, their learning or igno- 
rance, were equally miſchievous or contemptible. 
rate diſcipline, the patriarch Athanaſius * excited the hatred of the 


#5 ä 
5 Civil Wa ars, _ Ruin of * Greek Empire Reign of 


x | Andronieue himſelf will juſtify ies: 


dom in the invective (Nicephorus Gregoras, 
1. i. c. 1.), which he pronounced againſt 


hiſtoric falſehood. It is true, that his cen- 
ſure is more pointedly urged againſt calumny 
than againſt adulation. 

* For the 'anathema in the pigeon's neſt, 


VOI. VI. 


LI 


ſee Pachymer 0. e. 245)» who relates the 


general hiſtory of Athanaſius (l. viii. c. 14— 


16. 20—24. 1. x. c. 27-29. 31=36. I. xi. 
©: 1-3. 5, 6. l. Ai. e. 
and is followed by Nicephorus Gregoras 
(I. vi. 5. 7. 1. vii. c. 1. 9.), who includes 
the ſecond retreat of this ſecond Chryſoſtom. 
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CHAP. 


HE." 454FIN 
Superſtition 
of Androni- 
cus and the 
times, 

A. D. 
1282—1320. 


By his intempe- 


3% . THE! DECLINE b PAIL | 
C HA? 1. buy ak; people: he was heard to declare, that the ſinner Mould 


Ci ſwallow the laſt dregs of the cup of penance; and the fooliſh tale 
was propagated, of his puniſhing a facrilegious aſs that had taſted 
the lettuce of a convent garden. Driven from the throne by the 
univerſal clamour, Athanaſius compoſed before his retreat two papers 
of a very oppoſite caft; His public teſtament was in the tone of 
charity and reſignation; the private codicil breathed the direſt ana- 

themas againſt the authors of his diſgrace, whom he excluded for 

0 ever from the communion of the holy trinity, the angels, and the 

— faints. This laſt paper he incloſed in an'earthen pot, which was 

placed, by his order, on che top of one of the pillars in the dome 

of St. Sophia, in the diſtant hope. of diſcovery and revenge. At 
the end of four years, ſome youths, climbing by a ladder in ſearch. 

* 2 |  - pigeons neſts, detected the fatal ſecret; and, as Andronicus felt 

EY himſelf touched and bound by the excommunication, he trembled 

on the brink of the abyſs which had been ſo treacherouſly dug 
under his feet, A ſynod of biſhops was inſtantly convened to debate 
this important queſtion : the raſhneſs of theſe clandeſtine anathemas 
was generally condemned ; but as the knot could be untied only by 
the ſame hand, as that hand was now deprived of the croſier, it 
appeared that this poſthumous decree was irrevocable by any earthly 

Power. Some faint teſtimonies of repentance and pardon were ex- 

torted from the author of the miſchief; but the conſcience of the 

emperor was ſtill wounded, and he deflred, with no leſs ardour than 

Athanaſius himſelf, the reſtoration of a patriarch, by whom alone 

he could be healed. At the dead of night, a monk rudely knocked 

at the door of the royal bed-chamber, announcing a revelation of 
plague and famine, of inundations and earthquakes. Andronicus 
ſtarted from his bed, and ſpent the night in prayer, till he felt, or 
thought that he felt, a ſlight motion of the earth. The emperor on 
foot led the biſhops and monks to the cell of Athanaſius ;- and, after 

a proper reſiſtance, the ſaint, from whom this meſſage had been ſent, 

conſented to abſolve the prince, and govern the church, of Con- 


| ſtantinople. 
18 


. > 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 


ſhepherd was again odious to the flock; and his enemies contrived 
a ſingular, and as it proved a ſucceſsful, mode of revenge. In the 
night, they ſtole away the footſtool or foot-cloth of his throne, 
which 17 ſecretly replaced with the decoration of a ſatirical pic- 
ture. The emperor was painted with a bridle in his mouth, and 
en leading the tractable beaſt to the feet of Chriſt. The 
authors of the libel were detected and puniſhed ; but as their lives 
had been ſpared, the Chriſtian prieft i in ſullen indignation retired to 
his cell; and the eyes of Andronicus, which had been b arora for : a 
moment, were again cloſed by his ſucceſſor. - 


If this tranſaction be one of the moſt curious and important of 2 


reign of fifty years, I cannot at leaſt accuſe the brevity of my ma- 
terials, ſince IJ reduce into ſome few pages the enormous folios of 
Pachymer * 7 Cantacuzene *, and Nicephorus Gregoras * , who have 
compoſed the prolix and languid ſtory of the times. The name and 


ſituation of the emperor John Cantacuzene might inſpire the moſt. 
lively curioſity. His memorials of forty years extend from the re- 
volt of the younger Andronicus to his own abdication of the empire; 


and it is obſerved, that, like Moſes and Cæſar, he was the principal 
actor in the ſcenes which he deſcribes. But in this eloquent work, 
we ſhould vainly ſeek the fincerity of an hero or'a penitent. Retired 
in a cloyſter from the vices and paſſions of the world, he preſents 
not a confeſſion, but an apology, of the life of an ambitious ſtateſ- 


man. Inſtead of unfolding the true counſels and charaQters of men, 


* Pachymer, in ſeven books, 92 folio and the eight laſt a of the elder Andro- 
pages, deſcribes the firſt twenty-ſix-years of nicus. The i ingenious compariſon with Moſes 
Andronicus the Elder; and marks the date and Czar, is fancied by his French tranſ- 
of his compoſition by the current news or lye lator, the preſident Couſin. 
of the day (A. D. 1308). Either death or 5 Nicephorus Gregoras more briefly” in- 
diſguſt prevented him from reſuming the pen. cludes the entire life and reign of Audronicus 
After an interval of twelve years, the Elder 0. vi. c. 1 l. x. c. 1. p. 96 — 
from the concluſion of Pachymer, Canta- 291.) This is the part of which Cantacuzene 
cuzenus takes up the pen; and his firſt book complains as a falſe and malicious repreſenta- 
(e. 1—59. P-9—150.) relates the civil war, tion of his conduct. 


. | * 


Alas need by diſgrace, and hardened by ſolitude, the C A 1 p. 
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Firſt diſputes 
between the 
elder and 


younger An- 


dronicus, 


A. D. 1320. | 


| Manners of. the Latins (Ir. cl Yu KG. TIS, 
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THE: DEGIANE AND FALL 


he diſplays the ſmooth, and ſpecious ſurface of events, highly: var- 
niſhed with his own praiſes. and. thoſe of his friends. Their motives 


are always pure; their ends always legitimate: they conſpire and rebel 
without any views of intereſt; and the violence which they inflict 
or ſuffer 1 18 celebrated as the ſpontancous effect of reaſon and virtue. 


After the example of the firſt of the Palzologi, the elder Andro- 
nicus aſſociated his ſon Michael. to the honours. of the purple; and 
from the age of eighteen to his premature death, that prince. was 
acknowledged, above twenty-five years, as the ſecond emperor of 
the Greeks *. At the head of an army, he excited neither the fears 
of the enemy nor the Jealouſy. of the court : his modeſty and pa- 
tience were never tempted to compute the years of his father; nor 


Was that father compelled to repent of his liberality either by the 
virtues or vices of his ſon. The ſon of Michael was named An- 
dronicus from his grandfather, to whoſe early favour he was intro- 
duced by that nominal reſemblance. The bloſſoms. of wit and 


beauty encreaſed the fondneſs of the elder Andronicus; ; and, with 


the common vanity of age, he expected to realize i in the ſecond, the 
hope which had been diſappointed. i in the firſt, generation. The boy 
was educated in the palace as an heir and a favourite; and, in the 


oaths and acclamations of the people, the auguſt triad was formed 


by the names of the father, the ſon, and the grandſon. But the 


younger Andronicus was ſpeedily corrupted by his infant greatneſs, 


while he beheld with puerile impatience the double obſtacle that 


hung, and might long hang, over his riſing ambition. It was not to 


acquire fame, or to diffuſe happineſs, that he ſo eagerly aſpired : 
wealth and 1 impunity were-in his eyes the moſt precious attributes. 


of a monarch ; and his. firſt indiſcreet demand was the ſovereignty. 


6 He was crowned May 21%, 1295, and x TXMAATIH, KO ,b pC. x ran ee 
died October 12, 1320 (Ducange, Fam. Aarwmy nv ag Nic. Greg. l. ix. c. 1.) 
Byz. p. 239.). His brother Theodore, by a and founded a dynaſty of Italian princes, 
ſecond marriage, inherited the marquiſate of which was extinguiſhed A. D.1533 (D UCange,. 
Montferrat, apoſtatiſed to the religion and Fam, . P. 249253.) 
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OE THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


| is parſimony: denied were ſupplied by the Genoeſe uſurers of Pera; 


: of doping: rich and. fertile iſland, where he might Jead a life of 10 . 0 
8 pendence and pleaſure. The emperor was offended by the loud and 
frequent intemperance which diſturbed his capital: the ſums which 


and the oppreſſive debt, which conſolidated the intereſt of a faction, . 


could be diſcharged only by a revolution. A beautiful female, a 

matron in rank, a proſtitute in manners, had inſtructed the younger 
Andronicus in the rudiments of love; but he had reaſon to ſuſpect 
the nocturnal viſits of a rival; and a ſtranger paſſing through the 


ſtreet was pierced by the arrows of his guards, who were placed in 


ambuſh at her door. That ſtranger was his brother, prince Manuel, 


WhO languiſned and died of his wound; and the emperor Michael, 
their common father, whoſe health was in a declining ſtate, expired 


on the eighth day, lamenting the loſs of both his children . How- 
ever guiltleſs in his intention, the younger Andronicus might. im. 


pute a brother's and a father's death. to the conſequence of his own. 
vices ;- and deep. was. the ſigh of thinking: and feeling men, when: 
they perceived, inſtead of ſorrow and repentance, his ill-difſembled 
joy on the removal of. two odious competitors. By theſe melan- 


choly events, and the increaſe of his diſorders, the mind of the 
elder emperor was gradually alienated; and, after many fruitleſs re- 


proofs, he transferred on another grandſon his hopes and affection. 


The change was announced by the new oath of allegiance: to the 
reigning ſovereign, and the perſon whom he ſhould- appoint for his 
ſucceſſor; and the acknowledged heir, after a repetition of inſults 


and complaints, was expoſed to the indignity of a public trial. Be- 
fore the ſentence, which would probably have condemned him to a 


4 or. a cell, the emperor was informed that ie: palace. courts 


7 We are indebted. to Nicephorus Gre-. e His deſtined heir was Michael Catheter; 


goras (1. viii. c. 1.) for the knowledge of this the baſtard of Conſtantine his ſecond ſon. In 
zragic adventure; while Cantacuzene more this project of excluding his grandſon An- 
diſcreetly conceals the vices of Andronicus dronicus, Nicephorus Gregoras (I. vin. c. NY 
the Younger, of which he was the witneſs, agrees with Cantacuzene (I. i. c. 1, 2. 2). 

and. perhaps the aſſociate (I. i. c. 1, &c.) . 


Were 


» ; ; | 
2 % F " * z 3 
CHAP. 


Vas ſoftened to a treaty of reconciliation ; and the triumphant eſe ape 


I 65 F A 8 * * 
. 


Three civil 
wars between 
the two em- 

rors, 
K. D. 1321, 
April 20— 
A. D. 1328, 
May 24. 


THE DECLINE AND Fart 
were filled wich te armed followers of his erindfon; the judgmegt 


of the prince encouraged the ardour of the younger faction. 


Let the capital, the clergy, and the ſenate, adhered'to the perſon, 
or at leaft to the government, of the old emperor; and it was only 


in the provinces, by flight, and revolt, and foreign ſuccour, that 
the malecontents could hope to vindicate their caufe and fubvert his 


throne. The ſoul of the enterpriſe was the great domeſtic John 
Cantacuzene : the ſally from Conftantinople is the firſt date of his 


actions and memorials; and if his own pen be moſt deſcriptive « of 


his patriotiſm, an unfriendly hiftorian has not refuſed to celebrate 


the zeal and ability which he diſplayed in the ſervice 'of the young 


emperor. That prince eſcaped from the capital under the pretence 
of hunting; erected his ſtandard at Adrianople ; and, in a few days, 


aſſembled fifty thouſand horſe and foot, whom neither honour nor 


duty could have armed againſt the Barbarians. Such a force might 


have ſaved or commanded the empire; but their counſels were diſ- 


cordant, their motions were ſlow and doubtful, and their progreſs 
was checked by intrigue and negociation. The quarrel of the two 
Andronici was protracted, and ſuſpended, and renewed, during a 


Tuinous period. of ſeven years. In the firſt treaty, the relics of the 
Greek empire were divided: Conſtantinople, Theſſalonica, and the 


jillands, were left to the elder, while the younger acquired the ſo- 


.Coronation 
of the 
younger An- 
dronicus, 

A. D. 1325, 
* 8 


vereignty of the greateſt part of Thrace, from Philippi to the Byzan- 
tine limit. By the ſecond treaty, he ſtipulated the payment of his 
troops, his immediate coronation, and an adequate ſhare of the 
power and revenue of the ſtate. The third civil war was terminated 
by the ſurpriſe of Conſtantinople, the final retreat of the old emperor, 
and the ſole reign of his victorious grandſon. The reaſons of this 
delay may be found in the characters of the men and of the times. 


When the heir of the monarchy firſt pleaded his wrongs and his ap- 


prehenſions, he was heard with pity and applauſe: and his adhe- 
rents ts repeated on all tides the inconſiſtent promiſe, that he would 


| increa ſe 


of THE. ROMAN EMPIRE. 


— the pay of the ſoldiers EY alleviate the burthens of TO 
people · The grievances of forty years were mingled in his revolt; 


reign, whoſe favourites and maxims were of other times. The 
youth of Andronicus had been without ſpirit, his age was without 


reverence ; his taxes produced an annual revenue of five hundred 


chouſand pounds; yet the richeſt of the ſovereigns of Chriſtendom 


was incapable of maintaining three thouſand horſe. and twenty 


gallies, to reſiſt the deſtruQtive progreſs of the Turks * *. © How dif- 


« ferent,” ſaid the younger Andronicus, © is my ſituation from that 


of the ſon of Philip! Alexander might complain, that his father 
„would leave him nothing to conquer: alas! my grandfire will 


© leave me nothing to loſe,” But the Greeks were ſoon admo- 


niſhed, that the public diſorders could not be healed by a civil war ; 
and that their young favourite was not deſtined to be th: ſaviour 


of a falling empire. On the firſt repulſe, his party was broken by 


his own levity, their inteſtine diſcord, and the intrigues of the an- 
eient court, which tempted each malecontent to deſert or betray 
the cauſe of rebellion. Andronicus the younger was touched with 


remorſe, or fatigued with buſineſs, or deceived by negociation: plea- 


ſure rather than power was his aim; and the licence of maintaining 
a thouſand hounds, a thouſand hawks, and a thouſand huntſmen, was 
ſufficient to ſully his fame and diſarm his ambition. 

Let us now ſurvey the cataſtrophe of this buſy plot, and the wary 
ſituation of the principal actors. The age of Andronicus was con- 
ſumed in civil diſcord ; and, amidſt the events of war and treaty, 


his power and reputation continually decayed, till the fatal night in 


_ 9 See Nicephorus Gregoras, l. viii. c. 6. 
The younger Andronicus complained, that 
in four years and four months, a ſum of 
350, oo0 byzants of gold was due to him for 
the expences. of his houſehold (Cantacuzen. 
1. 1. c. 48.). Yet he would have remitted 
the debt, if he might have been allowed 


to ſqueeze the farmers of the revenue. 
10 I follow the chronology of Nicephorus 


Gregoras, who is remarkably exact. It is 
proved, that Cantacuzene has miſtaken the 


dates of his own actions, or rather that his 
rext- has been emu by ignorant tran- 


ſcribers. 


which 


CH 
130 . 


; 4 ai” 


The elder 
Andronicus 
abdicates the 
government, 
A. D. 1328, 
May 24. 


and the riſing generation was fatigued by the endleſs proſpect of a 
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Ec n 4 7 v. which this gates of the Dey wb deine v vie e Hihodt rell 
— — ance to his grandſon. His principal commander ſcorned the repeat : 


ed warnings of danger; and retiring to reſt in the vain ſecurity of | | 
Ignorance, abandoned the feeble monarch, with ſome prieſts and 
pages, to the terrors of a ſleepleſs night. Theſe terrors were quickly | 
| realized by the hoſtile ſhouts, which proclaimed the titles and Vic= 
tory | of Andronicus the younger; and the aged emperor, falling 
proſtrate before an image of the Virgin, diſpatched a ſuppliant meſ- 
ſage to reſign the ſceptre, and to obtain his life at the hands of the 
conqueror. The anſwer of his grandſon was decent and pious ; at 
the prayer of his friends, the younger Andronicus aſſumed the ſole 
adminiſtration ; but the elder ſtill enjoyed the name and pre-emi- 
nence of the firſt emperor, the uſe of the great palace, and a pen- 
ſion of twenty-four thouſand pieces of gold, one half of which was 
aſſigned on the royal treaſure, and the other on the fiſhery of Con- 
ftantinople. But his impotence was ſoon expoſed to contempt and 
oblivion ; the vaſt filence of the palace was diſturbed only by the 
cattle and poultry of the neighbourhood, which roved with im- 
punity through the ſolitary courts; and a reduced allowance of ten 
thouſand pieces of gold was all that he could aſk, and more than 
he could hope. His calamities were embittered by the gradual ex- 
tinction of ſight; his confinement was rendered each day more ri- 
gorous; and during the abſence and ſickneſs of his grandſon, his 
inhuman keepers, by the threats of inſtant death, compelled him to 
exchange the purple for the monaſtic habit and profeſſion. The monk 
Antony had renounced the pomp of the world: yet he had occa- 
ſion for a coarſe fur in the winter ſeaſon, and as wine was forbidden 
by his confeſſor, and water by his phyſician, the ſherbet of Egypt 
was his common drink. It was not without difficulty that the late 


41 J have endeavoured to recoffcile the (1. ix. c. 2.); the one of whom wilhed' to 


24. ooo pieces of Cantacuzene (l. ii. c. 1.) ſoften, the other to magnify, the hardſhips . 
wich the 10,000 ef Nicephorus Gregoras of the old emperors. | 


4 | emperor 
TI] 


Sr in Koi Ert Ra” 
emperor could: procur "three or four pieces to atisfy bete ſimple © nd P. 
wants; and if he beſtowed the gold to relieve” the more painful —— 
diſtre 8 of a friend, the ſacrifice i is of ſome weight 1 in the ſcale of 1 pod 
humanity : and religion. 7 Four y. years after his abdication, Andronicus His deatb, 
or Antony expired 1 in a cell, in the ſeventy-fourth year of his age: e . 
and the laſt ſtrain of adulation could only promiſe a more Tplendid 
crown of glory in heaven, than he had enjoyed upon earth *, T0 

Nor was the reign of the younger, more glorious or fortunate than Reign of _- 
that of the elder, Andronicus. He gathered the fruits of. ambition; » younger, 
but the taſte was tranſient and bitter: : in the ſupreme. Ration he loft 5 Fang ug 
the remains of his early popularity; ; and the defects of his character = wy 
became ſtill more conſpicuous to the world. The public reproach 
urged him to march in perſon againſt the Turks ; nor did his cou- 
rage fail in the hour of trial; but a defeat and a wound were the 
only trophies of his expedition 1 in Aſia, which confirmed the eſta- : 
blihment of the Ottoman monarchy. The abuſes of the civil go- 
vernment attained their full maturity and perfection: his neglect of 
forms, and the confuſion of national dreſſes, are deplored by the 
Greeks as the fatal ſymptoms of the decay of the empire. Andro- 
nicus was old before his time: the intemperance of youth. had acce- 
lerated the infirmities of age; and after being reſcued from a dan- 
gerous malady by nature, or phyſic, or the Virgin, he was ſnatched 
away before he had accompliſhed | his forty-fifth year. He was twice His two 
married; and as the progreſs of the Latins in arms and arts had ö 
ſoftened the prejudices of the Byzantine court, his two wives were 
choſen in the princely houſes of Germany and Italy. The firſt, 


Agnes at home, He in Bee * daughter of the duke, of 


\ 


1 See Niceplarks Spe (l. ix. 6, 7, hireling, a proflitute to praiſe,” | 

8. 10. 14. I. &. c. I.). The hiſtorian had 3 The ſole reign of Andronicus the 
taſted of the proſperity, and ſhared the re- younger is deſcribed by Cantacuzene (1. ii. 
treat, of his benefactor; and that friendſhip, c. 1—40. p-. 191—339.). and Nicephorus 
which © waits or to the ſcaffold or the Gregoras (J. ix, e. 71. xi. e. 11. Pg 262— 
<< cell,” ſhould not lightly be accuſed 1 — 


Vor. VI. M m | 1 | ani 
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LXIII. 


— regions 


\ 


© H AP. | Brunſwick.” Her - father * was a petty lord in ak poor and fs | 
of the north of Germany: yet he derived ſome revenue 
from his ſilver- mines; and his. family is celebrated by the Greeks 
as the moſt ancient and noble of the Teutonic name After the 


death of this. childleſs princeſs, Andronicus ſought in 1 Jane, 


the ſiſter of the count of Savoy ** 
that of the French king 


; and bis ſuit was preferred to 


The count reſpected in his ſiſter the 


ſuperior majeſty of a Roman empreſs; : her retinue v was compoſed of 


14 Apnes, or Irene, was the nn of 
duke Henry the Wonderful, the chief of the 


houſe of Brunſwick, and the fourth in de- 
ſcent from the famous Henry the Lion, duke 


of Saxony and Bavaria, and conqueror of the 
Slavi on the Baltic coaſt. Her brother Henry 


was ſurnamed the Greet, from his two jour - 


nies into the Eaſt: but theſe journies were 


ſubſequent to his fiſter's marriage; and I am 


ignorant- how Agnes was diſcovered in the 


heart of Germany, and recommended to the 


Byzantine court (Rimius, Memoirs of the 
Houſe of Brunſwick, p. 126137. ). 
Henry the Wonderful was the founder 
of the branch of Grubenhagen, extinct in 
the year 1596 (Rimius, p. 287.) . He reſided 
in the caſtle of Wolfenbuttel, and poſſeſſed 
no more than a ſixth part of the allodial 


eſtates of Brunſwick and Luneburgh, which 
the Guelph family had ſaved from the confiſ- 


cation of their great fiefs. The frequent par- 


titions among brothers, had almoſt-ruined the 
princely houſes of Germany, till that juſt, but 


pernicious, law was ſlowly ſuperſeded by the 


right of primogeniture. The principality of 


Grubenhagen, one of the laſt remains of the 


Hercynian foreſt, is a woody, mountainous, 

and barren tract (Buſching? s Geography, 

vol. vi. p. 270—286. Engliſh tranſlation). 
36 'The royal author of the Memoirs of 


Brandenburgh will teach us, how juſtly, in a. 
much later period, the north of Germany 


deſerved. the epithets of poor and barbarous 
(Eſſai ſur les Mœurs, &c.). In the year 


1306, in the woods of Luneburgh, ſome 
wild people of the Vened race were allowed 


to bury alive their infirm 424 uſeleſs parents 
(Rimius, p. 136.). 

7 The aſſertion of Tacitus, chat Germany 
was deſtitute of the precious metals, muſt be 


taken, even in his own time, with ſome limit- 
ation (Germania, c. 5. Annal. xi. 20.) 


According to Spener (Hiſt. Germania Prag- 


matica, tom, 1. p. 381.) , Argentifedine in 
Hereyniis montibus, imperante Othone 

no (A. D. 968) primum apertæ, 1 
etiam opes augendi dederunt copiam: but 
Rimius (p. 258, 259.) defers till the year 
1016 the diſcovery of the ſilver mines of 
Grubenhagen, or the Upper Hartz, which 
were productive in the beginning of the xivth 
century, and which ſtil} yield a conſiderable 
revenue to the houſe of Brunſwick. 


* Cantacuzene has given a moſt honour- 


able teſtimony, m Fer T:ppacuruy. avry Puyerng 


8x0; vis pmpetore (the modern Greeks em ee 


the i for the J, and the u for the g, and the 
whole will read 1 in the Italian idiom di Brun- 
zuic) 5 70 ag abrotg ETVPavro ate xc. AX [aTpoTry,Th 
TRT&%5 Tv; iudfures vriBanome;, Te you;s The 
praiſe is juſt in itſelf, and Beru to an Eng- | 
liſh ear. : 
Anne, or Jane, was one of the four 
daughters of Amedee the Great, by a ſecond 
marriage, and half fiſter of his ſucceſſor Ed- 
ward count of Savoy (Anderſon? s Tables, 
p. 650.). See Cantacuzene (I. i, c. 40—42.). 
That king, if the fact be true, muſt 
have been Charles the Fair, who in five years 
(1321-1326) was married to three wives 
(Anderſon, p. 628.). Anne of Savoy ar- 


rived at Conſtantinople in February 13 26. 


knights 


or THE ROMAN EMrTRE. 
ated and owed in St. Sophia, | 


Kniglits anc 


ladles { ſhe was regene 


exereiſes of tilts and tournaments. 
The empreſs Anne of Savoy ſarvived 1 ber hiſhands : their pi 
John Palzologus, was left an orphan and an emperor, in the ninth. 
year of his age; and' his weakneſs was protected by the firſt and 
moſt deſerving of the Greeks. The long and cordial friendſhip of 
his father for John Cantacuzene is alike honourable to che prince and 
the ſubject. It had been formed amidſt the pleaſures of their youth: 
their families were almoſt equally noble; and the recent luſtre of 
the purple was amply compenſated by the energy of a private edu- 
cation. We have ſeen that the young emperor was ſaved by Can- 
tacuzene from the power of his grandfather ; and, after fix years of 


under the more orthodox appellation of Anne; and, at the nuptial 
feaſt, the Greeks and Italians vied with * Sener in "IE" * 


Reign of 
Jokn Palæo. 
ogus, 
15 D. 1341, 
une 15— 
A. D. 1391. 


Fortune of 
John Canta- 
cuzenus. 


civil war, the ſame favourite brought him back in triumph to the 


palace of Conſtantinople. Under the reign of Andronicus the 
younger, the great domeſtic ruled the emperor and the empire; and 
it was by his valour and conduct that the iſle of Leſbos and the 
principality of Etolia were reſtored to their ancient allegiance. His 
enemies confeſs, that, among the public robbers, Cantacuzene alone 
was moderate and abſtemious; and the free and voluntary account 
which he produces of his own wealth“ may ſuſtain the preſumption 
that it was devolved by inheritance, and not accumulated by rapine. 
He does not indeed ſpecify the value of his money, plate, and jewels; 
yet, after a voluntary gift of two hundred vaſes of ſilver, after much 


had been ſecreted by his friends and plundered by his foes, his forfeit 
treaſures were ſufficient for the equipment of a fleet of ſeventy gal- 


lies. 


— 


Fe does not meaſure the ſize and number of his eſtates; but 


MR... The noble race of the Cantacureni (u- in the xiiith century were tranſlated and IP 
luſtrious from the xitd century in the Byzan- by the Greeks Den Fam. Byxant. 
tine annals) was drawn from the Paladins of p. 258.). 

France. the heroes of thoſe romances which See Cantaruzehe (I. iti, c. 24. 30. 36.). 


M m 2 h 8 his 


A 
— 


He i is left re- 
gent of the 
empire. 


His regency 
is attacked, 
A. D. 1341, 


ſervice of his pupil“. 
cover his perſon and ho palace; 


ru DEGLI NE: AND: FALL ji 


c K av! bis Sranaties were heaped with an incredible ſtore of Whest and 


barley; ; and the labour of a thouſand yoke. Feen might culti- 
vate, according - to the practice of ene about lixty-two thou- 
ſand five hundred acres of arable land. His paſtures were ſtocked 
with two: thouſand. five hundred brood 1 mares, two hundred camels, 
three hundred, mules, five hundred aſſes, five thoplang: horned cattle, 5 
fifty thouſand hogs, and ſeventy thouſand ſheep : a precious 1 record 
of rural opulence, in the laſt period of the empire, and in a land, 
moſt probably in Thrace, ſo repeatedly waſted by foreign and do- 
meſtic hoſtility. The favour of Cantacuzene was above his fortune. 9 
In the moments of familiarity, in the hour of ſickneſs, the emperor 


was deſirous to level the diſtance between. them, and. preſſed his 
friend to accept the diadem and purple. The virtue of the. great 
domeſtic, which is atteſted by his .own pen, reſiſted the dangerous 

propoſal; 


but the laſt teſtament of Andronicus the younger named 
him the guardian of his ſon, and the regent; of the empire. 
Had the regent found a ſuitable return of. obedience and gratitude, 
perhaps he would have ated with pure and zealous. fidelity in. the 
1.8 guard of five hundred ſoldiers watched 
the funeral of the late emperor was 
decently performed; the capital was ſilent and ſubmiſſive; and five 


hundred letters, which Cantacuzene diſpatched i in the firſt month, 


informed the provinces. of their loſs and their duty. The proſpect 
of a tranquil nan, was blaſted by the great duke or admiral 


"Oh Sa in Gaul, ah Colutelte: in 


ing oxen. 2. He interprets the MEVTEX00 10 


Italy or Spain, allow two yoke of oxen, two. 
drivers, and fix labourers, for two hundred 


jugera (125 Engliſh acres) of arable land 
and three more men muſt be added if there 


be much underwood {(Cotumelta de Re 1 5 


Ruſtica, 1. ii. c. 13. p. 441. edit, Geſner). 
Lu this enumeration: (1. iii. c. 30.), the 
French tranſlation of the preſident Coufin is 


blotted with three palpable and eſſential 


errors, 1. He omits the 1000 yoke of wotk- 


* 


1 
* 7 
4 


pes $0 xMes;y by the number of fifteen hun- 


dred, 3- He confounds myriads with chiliads, 


„ and gives. Cantacuzene no more than 500 


hogs. Put not your truſt in tranſlations! 

25 See the regency and reign of John Can- 
tacuzenus, and the whole progrels of the. 
civil war, in his 'own hiſtory (I. iii. c. 1— 
100. p. 348—700.), and in that of Nice- 
phorus Gregoras N ? Ni Co 1=l. xv. c. 9. 


p · 353 —492. 9— — 


Apocaucus ; 


OF. THE ROMAN: EMPIRE 
Pn and to exaggerate hir perfidy, the Imperial hiſtoriar is 


pleaſed to magnify his on imprudence, in raiſing him to that office 


againſt the advice of his more ſagacious ſovereign. Bold and ſubtle, 
rapacious and profuſe, the avarice and ambition of Apocaucus were 


CHAP. 
Lal y 


ny | 


by Apocan- 
cus; 


by turns ſubſervient to each other; and his talents were applied to 


the ruin of his country. His arrogance was heightened by the com- 
mand of à naval force and an impregnable caſtle, and under the 
maſk of oaths and flattery he ſecretly conſpired againſt his bene- 
fator. The female court of the empreſs was bribed and directed: 
he encouraged Anne of Savoy to aſſert, by the law of nature, the 
tutelage of her ſon; the love of power was diſguiſed by the anxiety 
of maternal tenderneſs ;. and the founder of the Palæologi had in- 
ſtructed his poſterity to dread the example of a perſidious guardian. 


The patriarch John of Apri, was a proud and feeble old man, en- 


compaſſed by a numerous and hungry kindred.. He produced an 
obſolete epiſtle of Andronicus, which bequeathed the prince and 
people to his pious care: the fate of his predeceflor ; Arſenius 
prompted him to- prevent, rather than puniſh, the crimes of an 
uſurper; and Apocaucus ſmiled at the ſucceſs of his own flattery, 
when he beheld the Byzantine prieſt aſſuming the tate and tem- 


by the em- 
preſs Anne of 
Savoy; 


by the pa- 
triarch. 


poral claims of the Roman pontiff®, 5 Between three perſons ſo differ- 


ent in their ſituation and character, a private league was concluded : 


a ſhadow of authority, was reſtored to the ſenate ; and the people. was. 


tempted. by the name. of freedom. By this powerful confederacy, 
the great domeſtic was aſſaulted at firſt with elandeſtine, at length 
with open, arms. His prerogatives were diſputed; his opinions 
flighted ;, | bis friends perſecuted; and his ſafety was threatened both 


in the camp and city. In his abſence on the. public ſervice, he was 


accuſed of treaſch; I proſcribed. as an enemy of the church and ſtate; 


25 He aſſumed the royal ee of TP new, whatever Conſtantine had given to the 


ſhoes. or buſkins; placed on his head a mitre ancient, Rome (Cantacuzen. 1. iii. c. 36. 
of filk and gold; ſubſcribed his epiſtles with Nic. Gregoras, I. xiv. c. 3.) 
byacinth or green ink, and claimed for the 5 EK 5 
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and 
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he a 


aſſumes the 
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CHA 2 7. and: delivered, with all his adherents, to the ſword of juſtice; ks ven- | 


LMIII. 
Gs — 


TAE D ECIN | "AND. FAI . 


geance of the people, and the power. of the devil: his fortunes were 
confiſcated ; his aged mother was caſt into priſon; all his paſt ſer= : 
vices were buried in oblivion ; and he was driven by injuſtice to 
perpetrate the crime of which he was accuſed”. From the review 
of his preceding conduct, Cantacuzene appears to have been guilt- 
leſs of any treaſonable deſigns ; and the only ſuſpicion of his inno- 


cence muſt ariſe from the vehemence of his proteſtations, and the 
_ ſublime purity which he aſcribes to his own virtue. While the em- 


preſs and the patriarch till affected the appearances of harmony, he 
repeatedly ſolicited the permiſſion of retiring to a private, and even 
a monaſtic, life. After he had been declared a public enemy, it was 
his fervent wiſh to throw himſelf at the feet of the young emperor, E 


and to receive without a murmur the ſtroke of the executioner : it 


-Cantacuzene 


purple, 
A. D. 1341, 
Oftober 26, 


was not without reluctance that he liſtened to- the voĩce of reaſon, 
which inculeated the ſacred duty of ſaving his family and friends, 
and proved that he could only fave them by drawing the ſword and 


aſſuming the Imperial title. 


In the ſtrong city of Demotica, his peculiar domain, the emperor 


John Cantacuzenus was inveſted with the purple buſkins : his right- 


leg was clothed by his noble kinſmen, the left by the Latin chiefs, 
on whom he conferred the order of knighthood. But even in this 
act of revolt, he was ftill ſtudious of loyalty; and the titles of John 
Palzologus and Anne of Savoy were proclaimed before his own 


name and that of his wife Irene. Such vain ceremony is a thin 


'the innocence and virtues of Cantacuzenus, 
the guilt and flagitious vices of Apocaueus; wr doe mas Plopa;e 
mor-does he diſſemble the motive of his per- | 


diſguiſe of rebellion, nor are there perhaps any perſonal wrongs that 


can authoriſe a ſubje& to take arms againſt his ſovereign : but the 
want of preparation and ſucceſs may confirm the affurance of the 


uſurper, that this deciſive ſtep was the effect of neceſſity rather than of 


27 Nic. Gregoras (I. xii. c. 5.) confeſſes | ſonal and religious enmity to the former; 
Yor de N Xaxiay νννν aiTIOG G TpxcTRT05; T1; Tan 
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choice. Conſtantinople adhered to the young extipetor the king of C H * 
Bulgaria was invited to the relief of Adrianople: the principal cities 23 
of Thrace and Macedonia, after ſome heſitation, renounced their 
obedience to the great domeſtic; and the leaders of the troops and 
provinces were induced, by their private intereſt, to prefer the 
looſe dominion of a woman and a prieſt. The army of Canta- 
cuzene, in ſixteen diviſions, was ſtationed on the banks of the Melas 
to tempt or intimidate the capital: it was diſperſed by treachery or 
fear; and the officers, more eſpecially the mercenary Latins, ac- 
cepted the bribes, and embraced the ſervice, of the Byzantine court. 
After this loſs, the rebel emperor (he fluctuated between the two" 
characters) took the road of Theſſalonica with a choſen remnant ; 
but he failed in his enterpriſe on that important place; and he was 
cloſely purſued by the great duke, his enemy Apocaucus, at the head . _ 
of a ſuperior power by ſea and land. Driven from the coaſt, in | 
his march, or rather flight, into the mountains of Servia, Canta- 
cuzene aſſembled his troops to ſerutinize thoſe who were worthy 
and willing to accompany- his broken fortunes, A baſe majority 
bowed. and retired; and his truſty band was diminiſhed to two 
thouſand, and at laſt to five hundred, volunteers. The cral“, or deſpot: 
of the Servians, received him with generous hoſpitality ; but the 
ally was inſenſibly degraded to a ſuppliant, an hoftage, a captive ; : g 
and, in this miſerable dependence, he waited at the door of the Bar- : 
barian, who could diſpoſe of the life and liberty of a Roman emperor. 8 | 
The moſt tempting offers could not perſuade the cral to violate: 
his truſt; but he ſoon inclined-to the ſtronger. ſide ; and his friend 
was diſmiſſed without i injury to a new vieiſſitude of n. and perils. 
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* The princes of Serwis (Ducange, Famil. 
Dalmaticæ, &. c. 2, 3, 4 9.) were ſtyled 
Deſpots in Greek, and Cral, in their native 


idiom (Ducange, Gloſſ. Græc. p. 751.) 
That title, the equivalent of king, appears 
to be of Sclavonie origin, from whence it 
has been borrowed by the Hungarians, the 


modern Greeks, and even by the Torks 5 
(Leunclavius, Pandect. Ture. p. 422.), who - 
reſerve the name of Padiſhah for the emperor. 
To obtain the latter inſtead of the former, is 
the ambition of the French at Conſtantinople 
(Avertiſſement a I' Hiſtoire de Timur Bec, 


Near 


OH AP. Near ſix-years the: a 


LXIII. 


The civil 
War, 


A. D. 
1341 — 1347 


— uunabated rage: the cities were diſtracted by the faction of the nob 2 


Victory of 
Cantacu- 
Zene. 


THE: DECLINE: aD AL pi 
e 10 diſcord. burnt MAY ache ſiiceels Lg 


and the plebeians ; the Cantacuzeni and Palæologi: and the Bul- 
garians, the Servians, and the Turks, were invoked on both ſides 
as the inſtruments of private ambition and the common ruin: The 
regent deplored the calamities, of which he was the author and vic- 


tim: and his own experience might dictate a juſt an lively remark: 


on the different nature of foreign and civil war. The former, 
ſaid he, 5. bs the external warmth of ſummer, always tolerable, and 
< often beneficial ; the latter is the deadly heat of a fever, which 
« conſumes without a remedy the vitals of the conſtitution.” 17 
The introduction of barbarians and ſavages into the conteſts of 
civilized nations, is a meaſure pregnant with ſhame. and miſchief ; 
which the intereſt of the moment may compel, but which is repro- 


bated by the beſt principles of humanity and reaſon. It is the prac- 


tice of both ſides to accuſe their enemies of the guilt of the firſt. 


alliances ; and thoſe who fail in their negociations, are loudeſt in 


their cenſure of the example which they envy, and would gladly 
imitate. The Turks of Aſia were leſs barbarous perhaps than the 
ſhepherds of Bulgaria and Servia ; but their religion rendered them 


the implacable foes of Rome and Chriſtianity. To acquire the 
friendſhip of their emirs, the two factions vied with each other in 


baſeneſs and profuſion : the dexterity of Cantacuzene obtained the 
preference: but the ſuccour and victory were dearly purchaſed 3 
the marriage of his daughter with an infidel, the captivity of many 


| thouſand Chriftians, and the paſſage of the Ottomans into Europe, 


the laſt and fatal ſtroke in the fall of the Roman empire. The in- 


clining ſcale was decided in his favour'by the death of Apocaucus, 
the juſt, though ſingular, retribution of his crimes. A crowd of nobles 


Of plebeians, whom he feared or hated, had been ſeized by his orders 


29 Nic. Gregoras, l. xii. c. 14. Iti is ſurprifng, that Cantacuzene has not ane this 
juſt and area "yy in his own writings. = 
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in dis capital and the des; 6d the old palace of Comfihntine CHAP. 


Was aſſigned for the place of their confinement. 
in railing the walls, and narrowing the cells, had been ingeniouſly 
contrived to prevent their eſcape, and aggravate their miſery; ; and 
the work was inceſſantly preſſed by the daily viſits. of the tyrant. 
His guards watched at the gate, and as he ſtood in the i inner- court 
to oyerlook the architects, without fear or ſuſpicion, he was aſſaulted 
and laid nn on the ground, by two reſolute priſoners of the 


Palzologian race *, who were armed with ſticks, and animated by 


deſpair. On the rumour of revenge and liberty, the captive multi- 
tude broke their fetters, fortified their priſon, and expoſed from the 
battlements the tyrant's head, preſuming on the favour of the people 
and the clemency of the empreſs. Anne of Savoy might rejoice in 


the fall of an haughty and ambitious miniſter, but while ſhe de- 


layed to reſolve or to act, the populace, more eſpecially 1 the mariners, 
were excited by the widow of the great duke to a ſedition, an 
aſſault, and a maſſacre. The priſoners (of whom the far greater 
part were guiltleſs or inglorious of the deed) eſcaped to a neigh- 


bouring church: they were ſlaughtered at the foot of the altar; | 


and in his death the monſter was not leſs bloody and venomous 
than in his life. Vet his talents alone upheld the cauſe of the young 
emperor; and his ſurviving aſſociates, ſuſpicious of each other, 
abandoned the conduct of the war, and rejected the faireſt terms 
of accommodation. In the beginning of the diſpute, the empreſs 
felt and complained, that ſhe was deceived by the enemies of 


Cantacuzene: the patriarch was employed to preach againſt the for- 
giveneſs of injuries; and her promiſe of immortal bated was ſealed 
But Anne | 


by an oath, under the penalty of excommunication * 


30 The two avengers were both | Palzologi, 


who might reſent, with royal indignation, 


the ſhame of their chains, The tragedy of 
Apocaucus may deſerve a peculiar reference 
to Cantacuzene (I. iii. c. 86.) and Nic. Gre- 
88 (I. xiv. c. 10. ). 


they do not ſpeak exa 
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an Cantacuzene accuſes the patriarch, and 
ſpares the empreſs, the mother of his ſo- 
vereign (1. iii. 33, 34-), againſt whom Nic. 
Gregoras expreſſes a apt: 4475 animoſity 
(I. xiv. 10, 11. xv. 5), It. is true, that 
fame time. 


ſoon 


LXIII. 


Some alterations — 


„ A p. 
LXIII. 


He re-enters 
Conſtanti- 


nople, 


A. N. 1347, 
January 8, 


; " : : id : — 


Nic. Gregoraz,g Y. Ce 8. ): but the name complice (Cantacuzen, I. iii. c. 99). 


TEE DECLINE, AND, BALL, 4 


ſoon learned to hate without a teacher: the beheld the misfortunes. 
of the empire with the · indifference of a ſtranger: her Jealouſy was. 


exaſperated by the competition of a rival empreſs; and on the firſt 


ſymptoms. of a more yielding temper, ſhe threatened the patriarch = 
to convene a ſynod, and degrade him from his- office. - Their inca- 
pacity and diſcord would have afforded the moſt decifive advantage; 


5 but the civil war was protracted by the weakneſs of both parties; 
and the moderation of Cantacuzene has not eſcaped the reproach of 


timidity and indolence. He ſucceſſively recovered the provinces and 


cities; and the realm of his pupil was meaſured by the walls of 


Conſtantinople 3 ; but the metropolis alone counterbalanced the reſt of 


the empire; nor could he attempt that important conqueſt till he 


had ſecured in his favour the public voice and a private corre 
ſpondence. An Italian, of the name of Facciolati **, had ſucceeded 


to the office of great duke: the ſhips, the guards, and the golden 


gate, were ſubject to his command; but his humble ambition was 


| bribed to become the inſtrument of treachery ; and the revolution 
Was accompliſhed without danger or bloodſhed. Deſtitute of the 
powers of reſiſtance, or the hope of relief, the inflexible Anne 


would have ſtill defended the palace, and have ſmiled to behold the 
capital in flames, rather than in the poſſeſſion of a rival. She 
yielded to the prayers of her friends and enemies; and the treaty 


was dictated by the conqueror, who profeſſed a loyal and zealous 


attachment to the ſon of his benefactor. The marriage of his 
aun with John rg, was at 1 conſummated : * 


4 


| niſtration Grieg ten years 1 was veſted in the nan Two ah. 


perors and three empreſſes were ſeated on the Byzantine throne; "i 
and a general amneſty quieted the apprehenfions, and confirmed the 
property, of the moſt airy 3 The feſtival of the corona- 


22 The traitor and treaſon are revealed by is more diſcreetly — by bis great ac- g 
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We 11 nuptials as celebrated with the appearances of concord 
And magnificence, and both were equally fallacious. During os. + 
late troubles, the treaſures of the ſtate, and even the furniture of the 


balace, had been alienated or embezzled: the royal banquet was 
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ſerved i in pewter or earthen-ware ; and ſuch was the proud poverty 
of the times, that the abſence of gold and Jewels was nomad by | 


the paltry artifices of glaſs and gilt-leather *. _ 
1 haſten to conclude the perſonal hiſtory of John Obbitabiizerle 4 
He triumphed and reigned ; but his reign and triumph were clouded 


| Reign of 


by the diſcontent of his own and the adverſe faction. His followers 


might ſtyle the general amneſty, an act of pardon for his enemies, 


and of oblivion for his friends: in his cauſe, their eſtates had been 


forfeited or plundered ; and as they wandered naked and hungry 


through the. ſtreets, they curſed the ſelfiſh generoſity of a leader; 


who, on the throne of the empire, might relinquiſh without merit 


his private inheritance. The adherents of the empreſs. bluſhed to 


hold their lives and fortunes by the precarious favour of an uſurper ; 


and the thirſt of revenge was concealed' by a tender. concern for the 


ſucceſſion, and even the ſafety, of her ſon. They were juſtly - 
alarmed by a petition of the friends of Cantacuzene, that they might 


be releaſed from their oath of allegiance to the Palæologi; and en- 
truſted with the defence of ſome cautionary towns; a meaſure fup- 


ported with argument and eloquence ; and which was rejected (ſays 


the Imperial hiſtorian) © by. my ſublime, and almoſt incredible, 


virtue.“ His repoſe was diſturbed by the ſound of plots and ſe- 


ditions 3 and be trembled, leſt the lawful prince ſhould be ſtolen 


”Y Nic. Greg. x. 37 There were to the concluſion of the xxivth book, p. 717. 
however ſome true pearls, but very thinly is all controverſy) ; and his fourteen laſt 
ſprinkled. The reſt of the ſtones had only books are Kill MSS. in the king of 8855 8 
TeatTodunyyy Xporar v pog To Navyice Abrary. | 

From his return to Conſtantinople, Can- 35 The emperor (Cantacuzen, I. iv. c. 1.) 
tacuzene continues his hiſtory, and that of repreſents his own virtues, and Nic. Gre- 
the empire, one year beyond the abdication goras (1. xv. c. 11.) the complaints of his 
of his ſon Matthew, A. D. 1357 (l. iv. c.1 friends, who ſuffered by it's effects. I have 
wad 4. P-705—9L1.). Nicephorus Gregoras lent them the words of our a cavaliers 
ends with the ſynod. of Conſtantinople, in after the reſtoration. he | 
the year 1351 0. xxii. ON p+ 660. the reſt 


ERS: away 


January. 


John Canta« 
cuzene, 

A. D. 1347, 
January 8— 
A. D. 1355s 
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LXIII. 


— name and his wrongs in the banners of rebellion. As the | 44 | 


away 0 a Nat or 0 enemy 1. d awd. 4nſce 1 5 ih 


 Andronicus advanced in the years of manhood, he began to feel and 
to act for himſelf; and his riſing ambition WAS. rather ſtimulated than | 
checked by the imitation of his father's vices. If we may truſt his own 
profeſſions, Cantacuzene laboured with honeſt induſtry. to correct theſe 5 

ſordid and ſenſual appetites, and to raiſe the mind of the young prince | 
to a level with his fortune. In the Servian expedition, the two em- 
perors ſhewed themſelves in cordial. harmony to the troops and 
provinces; and the younger colleague was initiated by the elder 3 


in the myſteries of war and government. After the concluſion 8 


of the peace, Palæologus was left at Theſſalonica, a royal reſi- 

| dence, and a frontier ſtation, to ſecure by his abſence the peace of 
Conſtantinople, | and to withdraw his youth from the temptations 
of a luxurious capital. But the diſtance weakened the powers of 
control, and the ſon of Andronicus 'was ſurrounded with artful or 
unthinking companions, who taught him to hate his guardian, to 
deplore his exile, and to vindicate his rights. A private treaty with | 
the cral or deſpot of Servia, was ſoon followed by an open revolt; 
and Cantacuzene, on the throne of the elder Andronicus, defended 
the cauſe of age and prerogative, which in his youth he had ſo vi- 
gorouſly attacked. At his requeſt, the empreſs mother undertook 
the voyage of Theſſalonica, and the office of mediation : ſhe re- 
turned without ſucceſs ; and unleſs Anne of Savoy was inſtructed by 
adverſity, we may doubt the ſincerity, or at leaſt the fervour, of her 
zeal. While che regent graſped the ſceptre with a firm and vigorous 
hand, ſhe had been inſtructed to declare, that the ten years of his legal 
adminiſtration would ſoon elapſe; and that after a full trial of the 
vanity of the world, the emperor Cantacuzene ſighed for the repoſe 
of a cloyſter, and was ambitious only of an heavenly crown. Had 
_ theſe ſentiments been genuine, his voluntary abdication would have 
reſtored the peace of the empire, and his conſcience would have 
been relieved by an act of juſtice, _ Patzologus alone was reſponſible 
for his future government ; and whatever might be his vices, they 
E777 were 0 


* 
* 
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or THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


g were farely leſs formidable than the calamities of a ci war, in 


which the Barbarians and infidels were again invited to affiſt the 


Greeks in their mutual deſtruction. By the arms of the Turks, who 
now ſtruck a deep and everlaſting root in Europe, Cantacuzene 
prevailed . in the third conteſt in which he had been involved; and 
the young emperor, driven from the ſea and land, was compelled to 
ke ſhelter among the Latins of the ifle of Tenedos. His inſolence 
and obſtinacy provoked the victor to a ſtep which muſt render the 
quarrel irreconcilable :: and the aſſociation of his ſon Matthew, whom 
he inveſted with the purple, eſtabliſhed the ſucceſſion in the family 
of the. Cantacuzeni, . But Conſtantinople was ſtill attached to the 


blood of her ancient princes: and this laſt injury accelerated the re- 


ſtoration of the rightful heir. A noble Genoeſe eſpouſed the cauſe 


of Palzologus, obtained a promiſe of his ſiſter, and atchieved the 


| f 
revolution with two gallies and two thouſand five hundred auxilia- 


: ries. Under the pretence of diſtreſs, they were admitted into. the 


leſſer port; a gate was opened, and the Latin ſhout of, © long life 
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CHAP. 


LXIII. 


FF 


Jon Palæo- 
logus takes 
up arms _ 
againſt him, 
A. D. 1353. 


and victory to the emperor, John Palæologus!“ was anſwered by 


a general riſing in his favour. A numerous and loyal party yet ad- 


hered to the ſtandard of Cantacuzene: but he aſſerts in his hiſtory 
(does he hope for belief?) that his tender conſcience rejected the 
aſſurance of conqueſt; that, in free obedience to the voice of reli- 
gion and philoſophy, he deſcended from the throne, and embraced 
with pleaſure the monaſtic. habit and profeſſion“. S0 ſoon as he 


| ceaſed to be a prince, his ſucceſſor was not unwilling that he ſhould - 


be a faint: the remainder of his life was devoted to piety and learn- 

ing; in the cells of Conſtantinople and mount Athos, the monk 
Joaſaph was reſpected ks the temporal and ſpiritual father of the 
emperor 3 ; and if he iſſued from his retreat, it was as the miniſter of 


35 The . 3 of Cantacuzene tives of Matthew Villani (15 iv. c. r. 46. in 


(I. iv. c. 39—42. ), who relates, with viſible the Script. Rerum Ital. tom. xiv. p. 268.) 


confuſion, his own downfall, may be ſupplied and Ducas E. 10, 11. 1. 
by the leſs accurate, but more honeſt narra- OT 1 


* Py w_ 


peace, 


Abdication 
of Cantacu- 
ae, | 
A. P. 1355, 
January. 
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bellious ſon - 1 
Vet in the cloyſter, the wind of Cantacuzene was Ain cxertifid 5 
theological war. He ſharpened a controverſial pen againſt the Jews 
and Mahometans“ ; and in every ſtate, he defended with equal zeal 
the divine light of An Thabor, a memorable queſtion which con- 
ſummates the religious follies of the Greeks. The fakirs of India, 
and the monks of the Oriental church, were alike perſuaded, chat, 
in total abſtraction of the faculties of the mind and body, the purer 
ſpirit may aſcend to the enjoyment and viſion of the Deity. | The 
opinion and practice of the monaſteries of mount Athos will be 
beſt repreſented in the words of an abbot, who flouriſhed in the 
eleventh century. When thou art alone in thy cell, ſays the 
aſcetic teacher, « ſhut thy door, and ſeat thyſelf in a corner; raiſe 
8 thy mind above all things vain and tranſitory; ; recline thy beard 
* and chin on thy breaſt ; turn thy eyes and thy thought towards 
e the middle of thy belly, the region of the navel; and ſearch the 
place of the heart, the ſeat of the ſoul.” At buſt, all will be dark 
and comfortleſs; but if you perſevere day and night, you will 
. __ 6 han ineffable joy; and no ſooner has the ſoul diſcovered the 
place of the heart, than it is involved in a myſtic and etherial 
& light.” This light, the production of a diſtempered fancy, the 
creature of an empty ſtomach and an empty brain, was adored by 


Diſpute con- 
cerning the 
light of , 
mount * 
bor, 
A. D. 


1341 — 1351. 


* 


* 


37 Cantacuzene, in the year 1355, was letters from his friends of Iſpaban. Canta- 


| honoured with a letter from the pope (Fleury, 


Hiſt, Eccleſ. tom. xx. p. 250.). His death 


is placed by reſpectable authority on the 20¹ 
of Noyember 1411 (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. 
But if he were of the age of his 
companion Andronicus the Younger, he muſt 


p. 260.) 


have lived 116 years; a rare inſtance of lon- 


gevity, which in ſo illuſtrious a perſon would 


have attracted univerſal notice. 


3 His four diſcourſes, or books, were 


printed at Baſil 1543 (Fabric. Bibliot. Grac. 


tom. vi. p. 473.) He compoſed them to 
iatisfy a proſelyte \ 


who was aſſaulted with 


% 


cuzene had read the Koran; but I under- 


523. 


ſtand from Maracci, that he adopts the vul- 
gar prejudices and fables __ Mahomet 
and his religion. | 

See the Voyages de Bernier, tom. i. 
Pi 4296s 8 

42 Moſheim, Iofitut, Hiſt. Eeccleſ. p. 522, 
Fleury, Hiſt, Ecclef. tom. xx. p. 22. 
24. 107-114, Kc. The former unfolds the 
cauſes with the judgment of a philoſopher, 
the latter tranſcribes and tranſlates with the 
prej judices oF: a Catholic prieſt. 9785 
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on THE: ROMAN: EMPIRE. 


the Quietft as the pure and perfect e of God bimſelf; and as CHAP. 
long as the folly was confined to mount Athos, 


were not inquiſitive how the divine eſſence could be a material 
| ſubſtance, or how. an immaterial ſubſtance could be perceived by the 
eyes of the body. But in the reign of the younger Andronicus, 
theſe monaſteries were viſited by Barlaam “, a Calabrian monk, who 
Was equally {killed in philoſophy and theology ; ; who poſſeſſed the 
languages of the Greeks and Latins; and whoſe verſatile genius 
could maintain their oppoſite creeds, according to the intereſt of the 
moment. The indiſcretion of an aſcetic revealed to the curious 
traveller the ſecrets of mental prayer; and Barlaam embraced the 
opportunity of ridiculing the Quietiſts, who placed the ſoul in the 
navel; of accuſing the monks of mount Athos of hereſy and blaſ- 
phemy. His attack compelled the more learned to renounce or 
diſſemble the ſimple devotion of their brethren ; ; and Gregory Pala- 
mas introduced a ſcholaſtic: diſtinction between the eſſence and ope- 
ration of God. His inacceſſible eſſence dwells in the midſt of an 
uncreated and eternal light ; ; and this beatific viſion of the ſaints had 
been manifeſted to the diſciples on. mount Thabor, i in the- tranſ- 
figuration of Chriſt. Yet this diſtinction could not eſcape the re- 
proach of polytheiſm ; the eternity of the light of Thabor was 


the ſimple ſolitarie 


fiercely denied? and Barlaam ſtill charged the Palamites with hold- 


ing two eternal ſubſtances, a viſible and an inviſible. God. From 


the rage of the monks of mount Athos, who threatened his. life, 


the Calabrian retired to Conſtantinople, where his ſmooth and ſpe- 
eious manners introduced him to the favour of the great domeſtic. 
and the emperor. The court and the city were involved in this 


theological diſpute, which flamed amidſt the civil war; but the 


mY mi (in Caniſi Aa Lectiones, 


tom. iv. p. 363—368.) has inveſtigated the 
character and ſtory of Barlaam, The dupli- 
city of his opinions had inſpired ſome doubts 


of the identity of his perſon. 


Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. tom. x. p. 427— 


432. 2 


See likewiſe 
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Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the 
Genoeſe at 
Pera or Ga- 
lata, 
„ 
12611347. 


. DECLINE AND £770 1 


e F 1 Ty TY dodtrine of Barlaam was diſgraced by tis: flight and r 20 9 
Palamites triumphed; 30 and their adve 


many inſults, the reaſon of mankind was ſlightly. wounded. by the 
addition of a ſingle abſurdity. Many rolls of paper or parchment 


tian burial; but in the next age the queſtion was forgotten; nor 
can I learn that the axe or the faggot were employed for the « extir- | 
| pation of the Barlaamite hereſy *. „ 185 | 


war, which ſhook the throne of Cantacuzene, and betrayed the 


cour of fifty gallies completely armed and manned, was promiſed 


ſary, the patriarch John of 
Apri; was: depoſed; by the eonſent of the adverſe factions of .the 
ſtate. In the character of emperor and theologian, Cantacuzene B 
preſided in the ſynod of the Greek church, which eſtabliſhed, as an 
article of faith, the uncreated light of mount Thabor; and, after ſo 


have been blotted; and the impenitent ſeQaries, who refuſed to ſub- 
ſcribe the orthodox creed, were deprived of the, honours of Chriſ- 


For the concluſion of this chapter, F have ce the Genoeſe . 


debility of the Greek empire. The Genoele, who, after the re- 
covery of Conſtantinople, were ſeated in the ſuburb of Pera or 
Galata, received that honourable fief from the bounty of the em- 
peror. They were indulged i in the uſe of their laws and magi- 
ſtrates; but they ſubmitted to the duties of vaſſals and ſubjects: 
the forcible word of liegemen was borrowed from the Latin juriſ- 
prudence z and their podeſta, or chief, before he entered on his 
office, ſaluted the emperor with loyal acclamations and yows of 
fidelity. Genoa ſealed a firm alliance with the Greeks; and, in 
caſe of a defenſive war, a ſupply of fifty empty gallies, and a ſuc- 


by See Cantacuzene 0. i. C. 39, 40. 1. iv. 
c. 3. 23, 24, 25.), and Nic. Gregoras (l. xi. 


c. 10. I. xv. 3, 7,.&c.), whoſe laſt books, 


from the xixtÞ to the xxiv®®, are almoſt con- 
fined to a ſubjeR ſo intereſting to the authors. 
Boivin (in Vit. Nic. Gregorz), from the un- 
publiſked books, and Fabricius. (Bibliot. 


Græc. tom. x. p. 462—473.), or rather 
n. the Ms. of the Coiſlin 


Montfaugon, frc 
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1 have added fome fags and docu- 


ments. 5 
n Pachymer 0. v. e. 100 very 1 
explains alin; (ligios) by hoc. The ule of 
theſe words in the Greek and Latin of the 
feudal times, may be amply underſtood from 
the Gloſſaries of Ducange (Græc. p. 81 . | 
17770 tom. iv. p. 1 9. 8 


by 


or THE ROMAN. EMPIRE, 


7 was' the aim of Michael Palæologus to deliver himſelf m a fo-. 
teign aid; and his vigorous government contained the Genoeſe 


of Galata within thoſe limits which the inſolence of wealth and 


x freedom provoked them to exceed. A failor threatened, that: they h 
5 ſhould. ſoon be maſters of Conſtantinople, and flew. the: Greek 
_ who. reſented this national affront; and an armed veſſel, after - 
refuſing to falute - the. palace, was guilty of ſome acts of piracy 
in the Black Sea. Their countrymen threatened to ſupport their. | 


cauſe; but the long and open village of Galata was inſtantly ſur- 
rounded by the Imperial troops; till, in the moment of the aſſault, 


the proſtrate Genoeſe implored the clemency of their ſovereign. | 
The defenceleſs ſituation which ſecured their obedience, expoſed 


them to the attack of their Venetian rivals, who, in the reign of 
the elder Andronicus, preſumed to violate the majeſty of the throne. 


On the approach of their fleets, the Genoeſe, with their families 
and effects, retired into the city: their empty habitations were re- 
duced to aſhes; and the feeble prince, who had viewed the deſtruc- 
tion of his ſuburb, expreſſed his reſentment, not by arms, but by 


ambaſſadors. This misfortune, however, was adyantageous, to the 
Genoeſe, who obtained, and imperceptibly abuſed, the dangerous 
licence of ſurroundi ing Galata with a ſtrong wall; of introducing 


into the ditch the waters of the ſea z of erecting loſty turrets; and 


of mounting a train of military engines on the rampart. The nar- 


row bounds in which they had been circumſcribed, were inſufficient # 


for the growing colony; each day they acquired ſome addition of 
landed property; and the adjacent hills were covered with their vil- 


las and We which they joined and protected by new fortifica- 


tions The navigation and trade of the xine was the \patri- 


* The eſtabliſhment and progreſs of the (1 ü. c. 35. I. v. 10. 30. 1 ir. FRE L x11. 6. 

| Genoeſe at Pera, or Galata, is deſcribed by 9.), Nicephorus Gregoras (Ly. c. 4 J. vi. 
Ducange (C. P. Chriſtiana, 1. i. p. 68, 69.) c. 11. I. ix. c. 5. I. xi. c. 1. I. xv. c. 1. 6.) . 
from the, Byzantine hiſtorians, Pachymer and Cantacuxene (i i. e. 14. Li ii. c. 29, &c.). 
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3G the produce of a rude and vage 
| We bidet | rtation of ſalt 0p and 1 
. rn march, the caravans 
5 harbours of Crimæa . | 
5 various branches trade were monopoliſed by the ligence and 
1 | power of the Genoefe, T. Venice and Pifa were fors 
i I | expelled ; the natives were awed by the caſtles and cities, - = 
| 1 /aroſe on the fonte of their humble factories; and their 


| 45 Both Pachymer. (I. ili c. 3, 4, f.) and were ſometimes. twenty-four. or twenty-ſix 

| | L Ni Gregoras (I. iv. c. 7.) underſtand and feet long, weighed eight or_nine hundred. 
= 7 5 ELLE deplore the effects of ths dangerous indul- pounds, and- yielded three or four quintals 
| gence; Bibars, ſultan of Egypt, himſelf a of caviar. The corn of the Boſphorus bad: 
Tartar, but a N Muſulman, obtained ſupplied the Athenians i in the time of Demoſ- 
| | from the children of Zingis- the permiſſon , ĩ UT RT 4 et? Gps 

: 9 155 N to build a ſtately moſch in the capital of Cri- De Guignes, Hiſt, des Huns, tom. iii, 
pin mene mea (de Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, tom. iii. p, 343, 344. Viaggi di Ramuſio, tom. i. fol. 
We p. 348. )J 435800. But this land or water carriage could 


| 46 Chardin (Voyages en | Perſes, tom, I only be practicable when Tartary was united 
\ p. 48.) was aſſured at Cafta, that theſe fiſhes: under a wiſe and powerful-monarch, | 
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of gold, a remnant of thirty | 
t e eperot“. W colony of Pera e or r Gall 
„ as an independent 


with the em- 


| Androntcus, and by t mit the mi- peror Canta- 


urity 2 1 antacuzene were employed 4. 5. 1560. 


lies of 5 de in- 
8 che debateable land; 
of either ſex and of every age, the 


* Fo * ö - 


$ 
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= 2 Nic. Gregoras (. Xii. e. 12.) is judi- days, he ſaw above 400 fail employed i in the 
| cibus and well-informed! on the trade and corn and fiſh trade (Voyages en Perſe, tom. i. 


calonies.of the Black Sea. Chardin deſcribes P- 46—48.). N * 
che Preſent ruihs of Caffa, where, in forty © 49 See Nic. Gregoras, T. xvii. . . 
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| THE DECLINE AND: FALL 


wall was - ads and the ditch. Was funk, with incredible FATE At 
the ſame time, they attacked and burnt two Byzantine gallies; while 


the three others, the remainder of the Imperial navy, eſcaped from 


their; hands: the habitations without the gates, or along the. ſhore, 


were pillaged and deſtroyed ; ; and the care of the regent,” of the em- 


. preſs Irene, was confined to the preſervation of the city. The re- 
turn of Cantacuzene diſpelled the public conſternation: the emperor 


| inclined to, peaceful counſels; bur he yielded to the obſtinacy. of his 
enemies, who rejected all reaſonable terms, and to the ardour of his 


ſubjects, who threatened, in the ſtyle. of ſcripture, to break them in 
pieces like a potter's veſſel. Let they reluctantly paid the taxes, 
that he impoſed for the conſtruction of ſhips, and the expences of 


the war; and as the two nations were maſters, the one of the land, 
the other of the ſea, Conſtantinople and Pera were preſſed by the 


i evils of a mutual ſiege. The merchants of the colony, who had be- 


lieved that a few days would terminate the war, already murmured 
at their loſſes; the ſuccours from their mother. country were delayed 


by the faQions of Genoa z and the moſt cautious embraced the op- 


portunity of a Rhodian veſſel to remove their families and effects 


Deſtruction 
of his fleet, 
A. D. 1 EP” 


from the ſcene of hoſtility. In the ſpring; the Byzantine fleet, ſeven. 


gallies and a train of ſmaller veſſels, iſſued from the mouth of the 
| harbour, and ſteered i in a ſingle line along the ſhore of Pera; un- 


Ixilfully preſenting their ſides to the beaks of the adverſe ſquadron. 


The crews were compoſed of peaſants and mechanics; ; nor was: their 


ignorance compenſated by the native courage of Barbarians : the - 


wind was ftrong, 'the waves were rough ; and no ſooner did the 


Greeks perceive a diſtant and inactive enemy, than they leaped 


headlong into the ſea, from a doubtful, to an inevitable, peril. The 
troops that marched to the attack of the lines of Pera were ſtruck 


at the ſame moment with a ſimilar panic; and the Genoeſe were 


aſtoniſhed, and almoſt aſhamed, at their double victory. Their 


triumphant veſſels, crowned with flowers, and dragging after them 
the 
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the e | lis; bey paſſed! and repaiies! e 11 « the pelace: 1 
the only virtue of the emperor was patience; and the hope of re- 
venge his ſole conſolation. Vet the diſtreſs of both parties inter- 
poſed a temporary agreement; and the ſhame of the empire Was 
diſguiſed by a thin veil of dignity and power. Summoning the 
chiefs of the colony, Cantacuzene affected to deſpiſe the trivial ob- 
ject of the debate; and, after a mild reproof, moſt liberally granted 
the lands, which had been 6 previouſly e to the e ng gear 
of his officers ©. 555 ; | 

But the emperor was. ſoon folicked to e the e d to 
join his arms with the Venetians, the perpetual enemies of Genoa, 
and her colonies. While he compared the reaſons of peace and 
War, his moderation was provoked by a wanton inſult of the in- 
habitants of Pera, who diſcharged from their rampart a large ſtone 


that fell in the midſt of Conſtantinople. On his juſt complaint, 
they coldly blamed the imprudence of their engineer; but the next 
day the inſult was repeated, and they exulted in a ſecond proof that 


the royal city was not beyond the reach of their artillery. Canta- 


cuzene inſtantly. ſigned his treaty with the Venetians; but the 
weight of the Roman empire was ſcarcely felt in the balance of theſe 
opulent. and powerful. republics * From the ſtreights of Gibraltar 
to the mouth of the Tanais, their EL encountered each other with 


various ſucceſs ; and a "memorable battle was fought in the narrow 


ſea, under the walls of Conſtantinople. | It would not be an eaſy 


taſk to reconcile the accounts of the Greeks, the Venetians, and the 


Genoeſe "> and While 1 depend on the narrative of an impartial 


'P The events of this war are alerts 1 a 1 which 1 Is gill in MS. at Paris. k xi 
Cantacuzene (l. iv. c. 11.) with obſcurity 32 Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. xii. 
and confuſion, and by Nic. Gregoras (l. xvii. p. 144.) refers to the moſt ancient Chronicles 
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Victory of 
the Genoeſe 
over the Ve- 
netians and 
Greeks, * 
A. D. 1352, 
February 13. 


e. 17.) in a clear and honeſt narrative. The of Venice (Careſinus, the continuator of An- | 


prieſt was leſs reſponſible . the n for drew Dandulus, tom. xii. p. 421, 422.) and 
the defeat of the fleet. Genoa (George Stella, Annales Genuenſes, 
This ſecond war is darkly. told by: Ons tom. xvii. p. 1091, 1092.); both which 1 


tacuzene (I. iv. c. 18. p · 24, 25» 28—32:), have diligently conſulted in. his great Col- X 


who wiſhes to | diſguiſe what he dares not 2 110 ee of 1 855 
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country; but the perſonal merit of the eric was ec 
e: i Tt They engaged n ter 


ties of his Tival. 
tler; and the tumultuary conflict was continued from th 
light. es of the Genoeſe a 

g owe : ate friends 
behaviour; but alliparties agree in 
Catalans, who, with many wounds, ſuftai 
the ſeparation of the the event might 
btful; but the thirteen enoeſe gallies, that had 
taken, were compenſate d by a double 1o e al of 
Venetians, ten Catalans, and two Greeks ; and even the prief of. the 
_ conquerors expreſſed the aſſurance and habit of more deciſive vie- 
tories. Piſani confeſſed his defeat, by retiring into a fortified har- 


bour, from whence, under the pretext of the orders of the ſenate, 
he ſteered with a broken and flying ſquadron for the iſle of Candia, 
and abandoned to his. rivals, the ſovereignty of the ſea. Ina public. - 
epiſtle, addreſſed to the doge and ſenate, Petrarch employs his elo- 
quence to reconcile the maritime powers, the two luminaries of Italy. 
The orator e che valour and vice of the Genoeſe, the 
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33 See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani of tranſlates this letter, which: he bad: * 
Florence, I. ji. c. 59. 60. p. 145-147. from a MS. in the king:of France's. library. 
8. 74, 75 Pp. 1 50, 57+ in Murapori s Collec- Though a ſervant of: the duke of Milan, Pe- 
tion, tom. xiv. VVV 4. trarch pours Farth his. aſtoniſhment and: grief 

5+ The Abbé de Sade (Memoires. far la at the defeat and deſpair of the Genoeſe in 
Vie de Petrarque, tom. ili. p. 257 63. the. following year (p. 32943324). 7 
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q ROM the petty quarrels. of a city and her ſuburbs, from 995 
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cowardice and diſcord of the falling, Greeks, I. ſhall, now. 


®. PAP: * 7 1 ES 4 he. 


aſcend to the victorious Turks; whole domeſtic. ſlavery wa | ennobled 


> 


b $44 #8 


by martial diſcipline, religious — 9813 and the energy of the na- 
tional character. The riſe and progreſs of the Ottomans, the preſent 
ſovereigns of Conſtantinople, are connected with the moſt import 
ant ſcenes of modern hiſtory: but they are founded on a previous 
knowledge of the great eruption of the Moguls and Tartars; whoſe 
rapid conqueſts may be compared with the primitive convulſions of 
nature, which have agitated and altered the ſurface of the globe. 
I have long ſince aſſerted my claim to introduce the nations, the i im- 
mediate or remote authors of the fall of the Roman empire; nor 
can I refuſe myſelf to thoſe events, which, from their uncommon 
magnitude, will intereſt a x philoſophic mind in the hiſtory of blood. 


The reader is tovited to review the chap- Attila and the Huns, which 3 compoſed 
ters of the ſecond and third volumes; the at a time when lentertained the wiſh, rather 
manners of f. paſtoral nations. the conqueſts of than the e, of concluding my 2199+ 4 


tat the prince or people dedi 


poured. "Theſe'a aneient leh the Lane: ad Turks were een Em 
in the twelfth century by many paſtoral tribes,” of the ſame deſcent o che Mo- 


uls and 


and ſimilar: manners, which were united and led to conqueſt. by the Fenz, 


formidable Zingis. In his aſcent to greatneſs, that Barbarian (whoſe 1206-1227. 


rivate appellation was Temugin) had trampled on the necks of his 
Equals "His birth was 


noble: but it was in the pride of victory, 


— 


juced his ſeventh anceſtor from the im- f 
maculate conception of à virgin; His father had reigned over thir- 

teen hords, which compoſed about chirty or forty thouſand familie: 
above two-thirds refuſed to pay tithes or obedience to his infant 

ſon; and at the age of thirteen, Temugin fought : a battle againſt his 
rebellious ſubjeQs. The future conqueror of Aſia was reduced to 

fly and to obey : but he roſe ſuperior to his fortune, and in his 

fortieth year he had eſtabliſhed his fame and dominion over the 
circumjacent tribes.” In a ſtate of ſociety, i in which policy is rude 

and valour is univerſal, the aſcendant of one man muſt be founded 

on his power and reſolution to puniſh his enemies and recompenſe 

his friends. His firſt military league was ratified by the ſimple rites: 

of ſacrificing an horſe and taſting of a running ſtream: Temugin | 
pledged himſelf to divide with his followers the ſweets and the bitters 
of life; and, when he had, ſhared among them his horſes and ap- 

parel, he was rich i in their gratitude and his own' hopes. After his 

firſt victory, he placed ſeventy chaldrons on the fire, and ſeventy of 

the moſt guilty rebels were caſt headlong into the boiling water. 

The ſphere of his attraQtion was continually enlarged by the ruin of 

the proud and the ſubmiſſion of the prudent ; and the boldeſt 
chieftains might tremble, when they beheld, enchaſed in ſilver, the 

Kul of the khan of the Keraites* 3 who, under the name of Preſter 

| ; 5 1 +8 [1 John, 


2 The Khans af the Keraites were moſt epiſtles compoſed i in their name by the Neſto- 


probably incapable of reading the pompous rian miſſionaries, who endowed them with g 
vs TH, P p 1.4 the 
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His laws. 


| aſcend. to heaven on a white horſe, that he accepted the title : 


ve he : Ro _— pon and the pr 
0 deſcent ed 
arts of ae Wal it was n a naked pere, Thats cou! | uld d 


Zingis * the wot Ge eat; and a divine right to the conqueſt and 
en of, the Wande In a 8 E 8 den be was 


8 


blen re est 3 or. ewperor, oft the Moguls * 
and Tartars*. 1 Of theſe kindred, though rival, names, the former 


had. Iven birth to the Imperial race; and the latter has. been 
1 extended, by accident 55 Foy. over che Un wilderneſs of te 
north. | 1 5 


The code of No which Zing difated to b his fubjeats, | Was 


e 


bt foreign hoſtility. "The fare en 5 death was. inflicted « on the 


crimes , of adultery, murder, petjury, and the capital thefts of. an 


horſe or ox; and the fierceſt of men were mild and juſt 5 in their | 


intercourſe with, each other. The future election of the great khan 


Was veſted 1 in the princes of his family and the heads of the tribes; 5 


and the regulations of the chace were eſſential to the pleaſures and 
plenty of a Tartar camp. The victorious nation was held facred 


| from all ſervile labours, which Were abandoned to flaves and ſtrangers; ; 


the fabulous wonders of a an Indian kingdom. 
Perhaps theſe Tartars (the Preſpyter or Prieſt 
John) had ſubmitted to the rites of baptiſm 


and ordination (Aſſeman, Bibliot. Orient. 
tom in. P. ii. p. 487 503. ). 

Since the hiſtory and tragedy of Voltaire, 
: Gengis, at leaſtin French, ſeems to be the more 


faſhionable ſpelling : but Abulghazi Khan 
muſt have known the true name of his anceſtor. 


His etymology appears juſt: Zin, in the Mogul 


tongue, ſignifies great, and gis is the ſuper- 
lative termination (Hiſt. Genealogique des 


Tatars, part i. p. 194, 195.). From the 


ſame idea of magnitude, the appe: lation or 


4 ls belowed on the ocean, 


13 


The name 1 Moguls bs wm 
among the Orientals, and ſtill adheres to the 
titular ſovereign, the Great W 8 of TP 


\ 


The Tartars carts properly Tatars) v were: 
deſcended from Tatar Khan, the brother of 
Mogul Khan (ſee Abulghazi, part i and ii.), 
and once formed a hord of 70,000. 72 

on the borders of Kitay (p. 103—1 12.) 


85 great invaſion of Europe (A. D. 157 


they ſeem to have led the vanguard; and the 
ſimilitude of the name of 7. artarei, recom- 
mended. that of Tartars to the Latins Matt. 
Paris, p. 396, &c. . 5 


* L 


ttoc oops, who were Am 
* divided by hund. 


2 * 


eds, thouſands, and 
tutions of a veteran commander. a ch 
officer" and beiter Was made reſponſible, under pain of eith 
XY the ſafety 7 afid honour 'of his companions z ; and the ſpirit of con- 
tha | Firl the law, that peace ſhould never be granted ler 


inquiſitors of Furop pe, "who defended nonſenſe by cruelty, might have 
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been confounded I example of a Barbarian, who anticipated 
the lefſons of philoſophy *, and eftabliſhed by his laws a ſyſtem of 
pure theiſm and perfed toleration. His -firſt and only article of 


faith was the exiſtence of one God, the author of all good; who 
fills by his. preſence the heavens and earth, which he has created 
by his power. The Tartars and Moguls were addicted to the idols 
of their peculiar tribes; and many of them had been converted by 
the foreign miſſionaries to the religions of Moſes, of Mahomet, and 


of Chriſt. Theſe various ſyſtems in freedom and concord, were 


the Bonze, the Imam, the Rabbi, the Neſtorian and the Latin 


tribute: in the moſch of Bochara, the inſolent victor might trample 
the koran under his horſes feet, but the calm legiſlator reſpected the 


was not informed by books; the khan could neither read nor write; 
and, except the tribe of the Igours, the greateſt part of the Moguls 


py 


gp PE TON OE 815 be bud . in his rr vol iy, p. 8555 4 edition 
tween the religious Jaws of Zingis Khan and 1777). 


ed ITY tow, —_— 


wy a > CORE and fuppliant enemy. But it is the religion of 
Zingis that beſt deſe ſexves our wonder and applauſe. | The Catholie 


taught and practiſed within the precincts of the ſame camp; 1 and 


prieſt, enjoyed the ſame honourable exemption from ſervice and 
prophets and pontiffs of the moſt hoſtile ſects. The reaſon of Zingis 


and Tartars were as illiterate, as their NSN. The. meme of 


of Mr. Locke (Conſtitutions of Carolina, eee Mabe ASI 
oe ALT CAE: Tt ney Pp 2 oy their 
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Links 


gique des Tatars (à Leyde, 1726, in 12, 


2 tomes) was trauflated by the Swediſn 


priſoners in Siberia from the Mogul MS. of 


Abulgaſi Bahadur | Khan, a deſcendant of 


Zingis, who reigned over the Uſbeks of Cha- 
raſm, or Cariame (A. D. 1644—1663). He 


is of moſt value and credit for the names, 


pedigrees, and manners of his nation. Of 
his nine parts, the i“ deſcends from Adam 
to Mogul Khan; the ia, from Mogul to 
Zingis; the iii, is the life of Zingis; the 
avid,” 5th, vith, and vith, 
of his four ſons, and thels poſterity ; the viiith 


and inch, the particular. hiſtory of the de- 


ſcendants of Sheibani Khan, who reigned in 
W and Charaſm. 


HFiſloire de Gentchiſcan, et de toute la Di- : 
naſe; des. Mongous ſes Succeſſeurs, Con- 
querans de la Chine; tirẽe de 'Hiſtoire de la 


Chine, par le R. P. Gaubil, de la Societe de 
Jeſus, Miſſionaire à Peking; a Paris, 1739, 
in 4. This tranſlation is ſtamped with the 


Chineſe character of domeſtic accuracy and 


1 ignorance. 

9: See the Hiſtoire dn A Genghizcan, 
proming Empereur de; Mogols et Tartares, 
par M. Petis de la Croix, a Paris, 17 10, 
in 12: 


Niſavi, the ſecretaty, of ſultan Gelaleddin, 
has the merit and prejudices of a contem- 
Porary. A ſlight air of romance is the fault 
of the originals, or the compiler. See like- 


wiſe the articles of Genghizcan, Mohammed, - ,- 


1 Khan of Perfia,/ the fourth in de- tale of & Flerb 
cent from: Zingis. From theſe traditions, 4e Haithonwe,/or A tha 
his vizir Padlallah compoſed a Mogul hiſtory prince, and afterwards f bak of Premontrẽ 


in the Perfſlan language, which has been / (Fabrice; Bibliot. Lat. medii Evi, tom. i. 
| uſed by Petit de la Croix (Hiſt. de Genghiz- 
can, p. $37—539-)- The Hiſtoire Gentile: 


Syriac writings, and the lives of the Jacobite 
the general hiſtorß 


truth and elegance the ſettlement and man- 


N of Zingis and his ſons.” e "IF, 
| Nas deſcribed the conqueſt of Ruflia by the 


old chronicles. 
a work of ten years labour, chiefly 
. drawn from the Perſian writers, among whom 


. * 7 + * 1 71 V 
. 2 dS 4 


big 7 Fa it. 


43 93 1 


e be in * LO 2 
A x * 1 417 * * 


nen an Armenian 


34.) dictated in he French language, his 
k de Tartaris, his old fellow - ſoldiers. 
1 2 immediately tran ſlated into Latin, 
and is inſerted in the Novus, Orbis of Sim | 90 
* afl, 1. 55 55 in folio). © © 

* Zingis Khan, and his firſt leert oe. 
cupy the concluſion of the iat Pynaſty of 7 | 
 bulpharagias (verſ. Pocock, Oxon. 1663, in 
4) ; and his x Dynaſty is that of the Mo- 
guls of Perſia, Aſſemannus (Ribliot. Orient. 
tom. ii:) has extracted ſome facts from his 


maphrians, or primates of the Eaſt. 
1 Among the Arabians, in language and 
religion, we may diſtinguiſh Abulfeda, ſaltan 
of Hamah in Syria, who fought in perſon, 
under the Mamaluke OR againk the 
Moguls. 
123 Nicephorus Gregoras (1.5 5,6.) bas 

felt the neceſſity of ee bi eres 
and Byzantine hiſtories. He deſcribes with 


ners of the Moguls of Perſia, but he is igno- 
rant of their origin, ny cofrupts the names. 


M. Leveſque (Hiſtoire de Rubs, t tom. fl.) 
Tartars, from the Patriarch Nicon. end the 7 


1 For Poland, I am content with the g 
matia Aſiatica et Europea of Matthew à Mi- 
chod, or de Michovia, a canon and phyſician 
of Cracow (A. D. 1506); inſerted in the 
Novus Orbis of t Fabric: Bibliot. 
ne Oy et ien Fp og v. 5. 56. 
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5 and-ſoldlers, ks et h 


court o 


0110 


n re ter, arid- bis 1 be e ede the 

vin >: pitched: their [tents between tHe Well ef 
3a; and the Mogul emperor became the mo- r 
world, the lord of many millions of cher 


8 4 Nen 
1 e =» * r 


herds 


united ſtrength, and were impatient to 
' ruſh on the mild and wealthy climates of the ſouth. His anceſtors 
had been the tributaries of the. Chineſe -emperors ; an Temugin 
. had been diſgraced by a title of honour and ſervitude· The 
f Fel n Was aſtoniſhed by an embaſſy from its former all, 


LR Foc tone of the king of nations, exacbed the tribute and 


5 obedience, Which he had pa 


lid, and who affected to treat the ſon of | 


heaven: as the eee of mankind. An haughty anſwer 


ol 4 4 
, 7 PE 
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diſguüſec 


et apprehenſions; 5 A 


d their fears were ſoon juſti- 


fied by the march of innumerable ſquadrons, who pierced-'on all 


feeble 


N N 


des. the 


| rampart of the great wall. 


Ninety cities were 


er or Rarved, by the Moguls ; ten only eſcaped ;' and Zingis, 


; 36) 1 ſhould. TR; e e & oldeſt 
general hiſtorian (pars ii. c. 74. p. 130:); in 
J Ts in volume of the Scriptores Rerum Hun- 
garicarum, did not the ſame volume contain 


the; original narratiye of a contemporary, an 
and a ſufferer (M. Rogerii, 


eye - witneſs, 
Hungari, Varadienfis Capitali Canonici, 
Carmen miſerabile, ſen Hiſtoria ſuper De- 


ſtructione Regni Hungaria, Temporibus Be- 


I IV. Regis per - Tartaros facta, p. 292 
321.) : the beſt picture that I have ever 


ſeen of all the circutnliances of a Barbaric in- 


vaſion. 3 55 e 
als ' Matthew Paris Jus 3 from 

authentic documents, the danger and diſtreſs 

of Europe (conſult. the word Tartar; in his 


copious Index). From motives of zeal and 
curioſity, the court of the great Khan, in the 


Xiiith century, was viſited by two. friars,, 


1 


gentleman. 
former are inſerted in the ist volume of Hack- 


ron A kno vledge. of the filial Piety of the Chineſe, covered. his 


John de "LES Cirpini,. 7 5 Willis Ru- 
braquis, and by Marco Polo, a Venetian 
The Latin relations of the two 


luyt; the Italian original or verſion of the 
third (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. medii Evi, 
tom. ii. p. 198. tom. v. p. 25. ) may . 
in the iia tome of Ramuſio 

15 In his great Hiſtory of ks Hot M. de 


Guignes has moſt amply treated of Zingis 
Khan and his ſucceſſors. 
ix. and in the collateral articles of the 
' Seljukians of Roum, tom. ii. 1, xi. the Cariz- 
mians, I. xiv. and the Mamalukes, tom. iv. 
I. xxi.; conſult likewiſe the tables of the ist 
He is ever learned and accurate; 


See tom. iii. 1. xy 


volume. 
yet Jam only indebted to him for a general 


view, and ſome paſſages of Abulfeda, which 


are ſtil] latent in the Arabic text. 
e 


His invaſion 
of China, 
A. D. 
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Y ee abuſe of the virtue! of 
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he lſtened to 

Chi, J te gd borſes, five indeed 
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Vir l irgins, An nd a tribute te of gold and i IK, were the price of. his retreat. 
a his ſeco nd expedition, he compelled* the Chineſe e emperor, to re. 


tire beyond the 


| yellow river to a. more ſouthern reſidence. ] The 
fie of Pekin ®? * was long and lab 


r ous: the inhabitants were 
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1 ced famine. to: decimate and devour' their fellow-citizens ; ; when 
their ammunition was ſpent, they diſcharged i ingots of gold an Ad nd liert 
from their engines; but the Moguls introdueed a mine to the centre 
of the capital; 30 aud the conflagration of the Palace- burnt above 
domeſtic fac- 


don; and | the five northern Provinces. were added, 10 dhe e wpire of 
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In 483 Weſt, he touched the dominions of Mohammed ſultan of 
Crate, who reigned. from the. Perſian Gulf to the borders of India 
and Turkeſtan; and who, in the proud imitation of Alexander the 
Great, forgot the ſeryitude and ingratitude of his fathers to the! houſe 
of Seljuk. It was the wiſh of Zingis to eſtabliſh) a friendly and 
commercial intercourſe with the moſt powerful of the Moſlem 
Princes; nor could. he be tempted by the-ſecret ſolicitations of the 
caliph of Bagdad, WhO ſacrificed to his perſonal wrongs the afety 
of the church and -ſtate, N. raſh and inhuman deed provoked and 
- Juftified the Tart tar arms in the invaſion of the ſouthern Aſia. A 
Caravan of three: ambaſſadors and one hundred and fifty merchants, 
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was arreſted and murdered at Otrar, by the command of. Moham- 
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More properly Yen-king, an ancient courts of the north and of the bout. The 
city, whoſe ruins till appear ſome furlongs identity and change of names perplex the 
to the ſouth-eaſt of the modern Petin, which moſt ſkilful readers of the Chineſe geography 
was built by Cublai Khan (Gaubel, p. 146.) (p. 1 i 


Pe 1 and Ven- king are vague titles, the 3 | 3 6 PE e > 4 
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wayed "and het 4 0 on 4 ; mountain, that the Mogul em- 
Peror ap U 4 to the judgment of God and Bis ſword. 45 'Our Eu- 
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fs; ind in the « firſt WL hho was ee by the e one 
hundred and ſixty thouſand Carizmians,' were ſlain. | Mohammed was 
aſtoniſhed by the multitude: and valour of his enemies: he withdrew 
from the ſcene of danger, and diſtributed his troops in the frontier 
towns, truſting that the Barbarians, invincible in the field, would be 
repulſed by the length and difficulty of fo many regular ſieges. But | 
the prudence of Zingis had formed a body of Chineſe engineers, 


killed i in the mechanic arts, informed perhaps of the ſecret of gun- 
powder, and capable, under his diſcipline, of attacking a foreign 
country with more vigour and ſucceſs than they had defended their 
on. The Perſian hiſtoriang will relate the ſieges and reduction of 
Otrar, Cogende, Bochara, Sainarcand, Carizme, Herat, Merou, Niſa- 
bour, Balch, and | Candahar ; and the conqueſt of the rich and 
populous countries of Tranſoxtana, Sadie and Choraſan. The 
deſtructive hoſtilities of Attila and the Huns have long fince been 
elucidated by the example of Zingis and the Moguls; and in this 
more proper place I ſhall be content to obſerve, that, from the Caſpian 
to the Indus, they ruined a tract of many hundred miles, which was 
adorned with the habitations and labours of mankind, and that five 
centuries have not been ſufficient to repair the ravages of four years. 
The Mogul emperor encouraged or indulged the fury of his r ; 
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2 M. de Voltaire, Ettal fur VHiſtoire Ge- much general ſenſe. and "wrath, with ome 
nerale, tom. iii, c. 60. p. 8. His account particular errors. 
of Zingis and the Moguls contains, as uſual, | 45 
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His death, 
A. D. 1227. 


Conqueſts of 


the Moguls 
under the 
ſucceſſors of 
Zingis, . 


enjoyment of their, native land, Incumbered with the fs a 


of 


ef by the, pratepre ! of. jul ice, 2nd. .reveriges': The 
each of ilie ſultan Mohammed, who es MS n 
in a deſert iland of the Caſphan Sch, i a p01 
| lamities of. which he was the abthor... Could. this Cartmias e. 
e have been {avi d by a; ling © berg, it lo y 
dip, whoſe. active valour — "I OY the 
Mogul in the career of Victory. Retreating, as be; fought, t0'the 
banks. of the Indus, be was oppraſſed 
till, in. che laſt moment of. deſpair, Gelateddin. ER, ths hors EA 
the waves, ſwam one of the broadeſt and moſt rapid rivers. of. Aſia, 
and extorted the, admiration. and a plauſe of Zingis himſe k. It was 
in this camp. that the Mogul, conqueror yielded with reluQance to 


the murmurs his weary. and wealthy troops, who. ; 
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he lowly meaſured back his. Footſteps, betrayed ſome pity. for the 
miſery of the vanquiſhed, and declared: his intention of rebui 

the cities which had been ſwept. away by the tempeſt of his arms. 
After he had repaſſed the Oxus and Jaxartes, he was: joined by two 
generals, whom he had detached. with thirty thouſand horſe, to ſu 
due the weſtern Provinces, of Perſia. They. had trampled on the 
nations Which oppoſed their paſſage, penetrated through the gates 
Derbend, traverſed the Volga and the Deſert, and accompliſhed 
the. circuit of the Caſpian Sea, by an expedition which had never 


been attempted, and has never been repeated. The return of Zingis 


1 


Was ſignalized by the overthrow of the rebellious or independent 


kingdoms of artary ; ; and he died in the fulneſs of years and glory, 
with his. laſt breath exhorting and inſtructing his ſons to atchieve the 
conqueſt. of the: ine e ng ge Honor ep 
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The haram of Zingis was compoſed of five hundred wives and 
concubines ; ; and of his: numerous progeny, four ſons, 5 b 
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or THE ROMAN: bur 


Ur bum las merit, exerciſed under their father the n G 
fices of peace and war. Toufhi was his great huntſman, Zagatai 
Bis judge, Octai his miniſter, and Tuli his general; and their names 


and actions are often conſpicuous in the hiſtory of his conqueſts. 
- Firmly united for their own and the public intereſt, the three 
brothers and their families were content with dependent ſceptres ; 5 


ut 


and Octai, by general conſent,” was proclaimed great khan, or em- 
peror of the Moguls and Tartars. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Gayuk. after whoſe death the' empire devolved to his couſins Man- 
gou and Cublai, the ſons of Tuli, and the grandſons of Zingis. In 


the ſixty-eight years of his four firſt ſucceſſors, the Mogul ſubdued 
almoſt all Aſia, and a large portion of Europe. Without confining 
myſelf to the order of time, without expatiating on the detail of 
: events, I ſhall preſent a general picture of the progreſs of their 
arms; I. In the Faſt; II. = the South; II. In the Weſt; and IV. 
In the N ort. 1.5 29008 

I. Before the invaſion of 2 China was Uivided i into two. 
empires or dynaſties of the North and South *; and the difference 
of origin and intereſt was ſmoothed by a general conformity of laws, 
language, and national manners: The Northern empire,. which had 
been diſmembered by Zingis, was finally ſubdued ſeven years after 
his death. After the loſs of Pekin, the emperor had fixed his re- 
ſidence at Kaifong, a city many leagues in circumference, and which 
contained, according to the Chineſe annals, fourteen hundred thou- 


ſand families of inhabitants and fugitives. He eſcaped from thence 


With only ſeven . and made his laſt ſtand i in a third capital, 


2 Zagstai gare his name to his domi- graphers, the names of Cathay and Mangi 


nions of Maurenahar, or Tranſoxiana; and diſtinguiſh the northern and ſouthern em 
the Moguls of -Hindoſtan, who emigrated pires, which, from A. D. 1234 to 1279, were 


from that country, are ſty led Zagatais by the thoſe of the Great Khan, and of the Chineſe, 
Perſians. This certain etymology, and the The ſearch of Cathay, after China had been 


ſimilar example of Uzbek, Nogai, &c. may found, excited and miſled our navigators of 
warn us not abſolutely to reje& the deriva- the fixteenth century, in their attempt o 


tions of a national, from a perſonal, name. are * n now 2664404 
* In Marco. Polo, and the Oriental geo- 
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A. D. 4 
1227 —1295: 


or the north - 
ern empire of 
China, 
A. D. 1234. 


— * 3 „ bis he, as, 4 1 1 a 
adl2ls ſoon as he had ſtabhed himſelf, the. fire ſhould, be kindled b by ws * 
attendants. The dynaſty of the Song, he 


of the northern uſur ers 


the arms of Cublai. Daly: this interval, the Moguls were ofte 1 
diverted by foreign y 
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reigns of the whole empire, ſurvived about forty- fi fl 1 
3 and the perfect conqueſt. was: er, for 


ars; and, if the Chingſe ſeldom dared to meet 
their victors in the field, their paſſive courage preſented an endleſs 
ſucceſſion of cities to ſtorm and of millions to laughter. In the 


attack and defence of places, the engines of antiquity: ; and the Greek 


Of the ſouth- 


ern, 


A. D. 1279. 


fire were alternately employed! the uſe of gunpowder i in < 


c annon and 


bombs appears as a, familiar practice and the ſieges were con- 


ducted by the Mahometans and Franks, wb had been lberally in- 


vited into the ſervice of Cublai. After paſſing the great riyer, the 


troops and artillery were conveyed along a ſeries of canals, till they 
5 inveſted the royal reſidence of Hamchen, « or Quinſay, 3 in the country 


the moſt delicious climate of China. The emperor, a de- 


fenceleſs youth, ſurrendered his perſon and ſceptre; 3; and before he 


was ſent in, exile into Tartary he ſtruck nine times the ground with 
his forehead, to adore in prayer or thankſgiving the mercy of. the 
great khan. Yet the war (it was now ſtyled a. rebellion) was ſtill 
maintained in the ſouthern provinces from Hamcheu to Canton; 
and the obſtinate remnant of independence and hoſtility was tranſ- 


| ported from the land to the ſea. But when the fleet of the Song was 


ſurrounded and oppreſſed by a ſuperior armament, their laſt cham- 
2.4 depend on the knowledge and fidelity their ſilence i is a weighty, and almoſt deciſive, 


of the Pere Gaubil, who tranſlates the Chineſe 
text of the Annals of the, Moguls or Yuen, 
(p- 71. 93. 153-); but I am, ignorant at what 


time theſe annals were compoſed and publiſh- 


ed. The two uncles of Marco Polo, who 


- ſerved as engineers at the ſiege of siengyang · 


fou (1. ii. c. 61. in Ramuſio, tom, ii. See 
Gaubil, p. 155. 157.), muſt have felt and re- 


lated the effects of this deſtructive powder, and | | Paik - 
«IF + "4 | ; ; £2 1 F- | 0 1 5 | | | Non 


objection. I entertain a ſuſpicion, that the re- 
centdiſcoyery was carried from Europe to China 
by the caravans of the xv century, and falſely 
adopted as an old national diſcovery before 
the arrival of the Portugueſe and Jeſuits in 
the xvith. Vet the Pere Gaubil affirms, that 
the uſe of gunpowder has been known to the 
Chineſe A 1600 years, 0 


nenn 


1 


was atchie 


. * 


Fa er, pots ys at ho ee Bj 3 r 


A 1 e. tom Tonkig to the great wall, ſubmitted to the 
dominion of. Cublai, . His boundleſs ambition aſpired to the con- 
queſt of Japan: his fleet was twice ſhipwrecked; and the lives of 


an hundred thouſand Moguls and Chineſe were ſacriſiced i in the fruit 
dedition. But che circumjacent kingdoms, Corea, Tonkin, 
china, Pegu, Bengal, and Thibet, were reduced in different 
degrees of tribute and obedience by the effort or terror of his arms. 
He explored the Indian ocean with a fleet of a thouſand ſhips : they 
Giled * 5 xt eight days, moſt probably to tlie iſle of Borneo, under 
line 3 and though they returned not without ſpoil or 


glory, * „ h was 3 that che lavage king hw W oo 
from their hands. F SRETES. © 07 390 | 


II. The conqueſt | of Hindoſtan by the Moguls, was reſerved in 
later period for the houſe of Timour; but that of Iran, or Perla, 
ved by Holagon Khan, the grandſon of Zingis, the bro- 
ther and lieutenant of the two ſucceſſive emperors, Mangou and 


Sublal. 1 ſhall not enumerate the crowd of ſultans, emirs, and ata- 


deks, whom he trampled into duſt: but the extirpation of the 
Aſſaſſins, or Iſmaelians of Perſia, may be conſidered as a ſervice to 
mankind. Among the hills to the ſouth of the Caſpian, theſe odious 


| ſectaries had reigned with impunity above an hundred and fixty 


years 3 3 and their prince, or Imam, eſtabliſhed his lieutenant to lead 
and govern the colony of mount t Libanus, ſo famous and formidable 
in the hiſtory of the cruſades. With the fanaticiſm of the Koran, 
the Iſmaclians had blended the Indian tranſmigration, and the vi- 


* 24 5 why can pe 1 of 54 Aſaſſins of 2 The [Gmaokatt of Syria, 40,200 Aſins 


Perſia and Syria, is poured from the copious, had acquired or founded ten caſtles in the 
and even profuſe, erudition of M. Falconet, hills above Tortoſa. About the year 1280, 


in two memojres read before the AY of yy were Sins 25 29 by the Mamalukes. 
Toleriptinns (tom, xvii. 'p. 125 170.07 ; 


%s 


a Of Perſia, and 


the empire of 
the caliphs, 
— D. „ 12 58. 
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decline. Since the 


but the city was diſtracted by theological fact ie com- 
mander of the faithful was loſt i in a haram of ſeven hundred concu- 
bines. The invaſion of the Moy 
and ae embaſſies. On the divine deere, 
* "Ma Cm, T4 on 538; fou f et 1 ' throne 0 
their foes ſhall ſurely, be deſtroyed in this world 001 in 
« Who is this Holagou that dares to ariſe againſt them? If he 
« , deſirous of peace, let him inſtantly depart from the ſacred terri- 
tory; and perhaps he may obtain from our clemency the pardon 
of his fault.. This preſumption was cheriſhed by a perfidious 
vizir, who aſſured his maſter; that, even if the Barbarians had entered 
the city, the women and children, from the terraces, would be ſuf- 
But when Holagou touched 
the phantom, it inſtantly vaniſhed into ſmoke. After a ſiege of two 
months, Bagdad was ſtormed and ſacked by the uls: and their 
ſavage commander pronounced the death of the caliph Moſtaſem, 
the laſt of the temporal ſucceſſors of Mahomet; whoſe noble kinſ- 


ce of Abbas, had reigned in Aſia above five hundred 
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* 
-* 


years. Whatever might be the deſigns of the conqueror, che holy 
N % | ; 8 * 1 i Oh cities 
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ROMAN EMPIRE, — got 


eitles of Mecca and Medina wete protected by the Arabian deſert; C HA r. 

but the Moguls ſpread beyond the Tigris and Euphrates, pillaged — 

Aleppo and Damaſcus, and threatened to join the Franks in the de- | 
liverance'of Jerufalem, Egypt was loſt, had ſhe been defended only 

by her feeble offspring: but the Mamalukes had breathed'in'thelt 

infaney the keenneſs of a Beythian. a air: enn in valour, ſuperior in 

diſcipline; they met the Moguls in A well- fought field; and 

drove back the ſtream of hoſtility to ths eaſtward of the Euphrates. 

But it overflowed with reſiſtleſs violence the kingdoms of Armenia Of Anatolia, 
and Avatoliay/ of which the former was poſſeſſed by te Ohriflan, Cree 

and the latter by the Turks. The ſultans of Iconium oppoſed ſome 
reſiſtance to the Mogul arms, till Azzadin ſought a refuge among 

the Greeks of Conſt: tinople, and his feeble ſucceſſors, the laſt of 

the en d nien were Fan d 10 8 the kbam be 

Perſia.  Eorbapll 5 

III. No Böger had © Od Abend the nbttkert empire of China; Of Kipzak, 


Ruſſia, Po- 
than he reſolved to viſit with his arms, the moſt remote countries of the land, Hun- 


Weſt. Fifteen hundred thouſand Moguls and Tartars were inſcribed . * 
on the military roll; of theſe the great khan ſelected a third, which be 1235—1245· 
entruſted to the command of his nephew Batou, the ſon of Tuli; 

who reigned over his father's conqueſts to the north of the Caſpian p 

Sea. After a feſtival of forty days, Batou ſet forwards on this great 
expedition ; and ſuch was the ſpeed and ardout of his innumerable . 
ſquadrons, that in leſs than ſix years they had meaſured a line of ninety - 
degrees of longitude, a fourth part of the circumference of the globe. 

The great rivers of Aſia and Europe, the Volga and Kama, the Don 

and Boryſthenes, the Viſtula and Danube, they either ſwam with 

their horſes, or paſſed on the ice, or traverſed in leathern boats, 

which followed the camp, and tranſported their waggons and artil- 


lery. By the firſt viQories of Batou, the remains of national freedom. 


5 As a proof of the ignorance of the the Ae” of Zingis himſelf 1 to Medina, 
Chineſe in foreign tranfactions, I muſt ob- the country of 3 {Gaubih, p. 42.) 
lerve, that ſome of their hiſtorians extend ; 
| were 


the ir W enſe pl i 101 Tutkeltan an Kiptak® 
N 1 his 1 wen rr overran the kingdoms, as they are now: 
ſtyled, of Aſtracan and Cazan; and the troops Which he detached 
towards mount Caucaſus, explored the moſt ſecret receſſes of Geo! gia 
and, Circaſſia. The civil diſcord: of the great dukes, or ptinces, of 
Ruſſia, betrayed their country 05 the. Tartars. They ſpread from 
Livonia to the Black Sea, and both Moc and Kiow, the modern 
| the ancient capital: were reduced to aſhes; a temporary ruin, 
leſs fatal than the deep, and perhaps elbig, mark, which a ſer- 
vitude of two hundred years has imprinted on character 
Ruſſians. The Tartars ravaged with equal fury t the countries Which 
they hoped to poſſeſs, and thoſe which they were haſtened to leave. 
From the permanent conqueſt « of Ruſſia, they. made a deadly, though 
tranſient, inroad into the. heart of Poland, and as far as the borders 
of Germany. The cities of Lublin and Cracow were obliterated: 
they approached | the ſhores of the Baltic; and in the battle of Lignitz, 
they defeated the dukes of Sileſia, the Poliſh palatines, and the great 
N maſter of the Teutonic order, and filled nine ſacks, with the right- 
ears of the lain. From Lignitz, the extreme point of their weſtern 
march, they turned aſide to the invaſion of Hungary ; ; and the pre- 
ſence or ſpirit of Batou inſpired the hoſt of five hundred thouſand 
men: the Carpathian hills could not be long impervious to their 
divided columns; ; and their approach had been fondly diſbelieved 
till! it was irreſiſtibly felt. The king, Bela the fourth, aſſembled the 
military force of his counts and biſhops: but he had alienated the 
nation by adopting a vagrant hord of forty thouſand families of 
Comans, and theſe ſavage gueſts were provoked to revolt by the 
ſuſpicion of treachery and the murder of their prince. The whole 
country north of the Danube was loſt in a day, and depopulated in 
a ſummer; and the ruins. of cities and churches were overſpread 


" "37 "The Daſore Kipal, or plain of Kipzak, thenes, and 1s ſuppoſed to contain the primi- 
extends on either fide of the Volga, in a tive name and nation of the Coſacks. 
boundleſs ſpace towards the Jaik and Boryſe . 

1 with 


; BE 


with. tha tones 0 of, the natives, 1 ee the Ans of their Turkiſh 
ors. An eccleſiaſtic, who fled from the ſack of Waradin, de- 


er hes = calamities which he had ſeen or ſuffered 3 and the and 


guinary rage of fieges and battles is far leſs atrocious than the treat- 
ment of the fugitives, who had been allured from-the woods under 


CH A: P. 


. | 


a promiſe. of peace and'pardon, and who were coolly ſlaughtered as 


ſoon as they. had performed the labours of the harveſt and vintage. 
In the winter, the Tartars paſſed the Danube on the ice, and ad- 
vanced to Gran or Strigonium, a German colony, and the metro- 
polis of the kingdom. Thirty engines were planted againſt the 


walls; the ditches were filled with ſacks of earth and dead bodies; 74 


and after a promiſcuous maſſacre, three hundred noble matrons were 
ſlain in the preſence of the khan. Of all the cities and fortreſſes of 


Hungary, three alone ſurvived the Tartar invaſion, and the unfor- 


tunate Bata hid his head among the iſlands of the Adriatic. 


The Latin world was darkened by this cloud of ſavage kofillity : 6. 


a Ruſſian fugitive carried the alarm to Sweden; 3 and the remote na- 
tions of the Baltic and the ocean trembled at the approach of the 
Tartars *, whom their fear and ignorance were inclined to ſeparate 


from the human ſpecies. Since the invaſion of the Arabs in the 


eighth century, Europe had never been expoſed to a ſimilar” cala= 


mity; and if the diſciples of Mahomet would have oppreſſed her 
religion and liberty, it might be apprehended that the ſhepherds 
of Scythia would extinguiſh her cities, her arts, and all the inſtitu- 


tions of civil ſociety. The Roman pontiff attempted to appeaſe and 
convert theſe invincible Pagans by a miſſion of Franciſcan and Do- 


minican. friars 3 3 but he was aſtoniſhed by the reply of the khan, 


26 In the year 1238, the inhabitants of ſold for a ſhilling (Matthew Paris, p. 396.) 


Gothia (Sweden) and Friſe were prevented, 

by their fear of the Tartars, from ſending, 
as uſual, their ſhips to the herring-fiſhery on 
the coaſt of England; and as there was no 
exportation, forty or fifty of theſe fiſh' were 


Cas vo 


6 


It is whimſical enough, that the orders of a 


Mogul khan, who reigned on the borders of 
China, ſhould have lowered the price of her- 
ys '4h in the „orig market, | 
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n © H D 5. a 4 Jags of God nid 0g Zingis were inveltel with 'a n 
poder to ſubdue or extirpate the nations; and that the pope Would 
be involyed in the univerſal deſtruction, unleſs he viſited in perſon, 
1 And as 3 ſuppliant, the royal hord. The emperor. Frederic the ſecond Þ 
3 embraced a more generous mode of defence; and bis letters to che A 
. France and England, and the princes of Germany, repre- 
| 55 ſentedd the common danger, and urged. them to arm their vaſſals in 
| this juſt and rational cruſade *. The Tartars' themſelves were awed 
by the fame and valour of the Franks : the town of Newſtadt in 
Auſtria was bravely defended againſt them by fifty knights and 
5 twenty croſs-bows 3 and they raiſed the fiege on the appearance of a 
rr army. After waſting the adjacent kingdoms of Servia, 
1 1 | Boſnia, and Bulgaria, Batou fowly retreated. from the Danube to 
—_— „ Volga to enjoy che rewards of victory in the city and palace 
x of Seral, which ſtarted at his command e. the midſt 91 he 
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5 deſert. 1 
\Of hooks. Fs i, Even the poor 1 1 regions af 4 North ae he 
Mee arms of the Moguls: Sheibani Khan, the brother of the great Batou, 


led an hord of fifteen thouſand families into the wilds of Siberia; 
LL and his deſcendants reigned at Tobolſkoy above three centuries, till 
the Ruſſian conqueſt. The ſpirit of enterpriſe. which purſued the 
courſe of the Oby and Yeniſei muſt have led to the diſcovery of the 
icy ſea. After bruſhing away the monſtrous fables, of men with 
dogs heads and cloven feet, we thall find, that, fifteen years after 
the death of Zingis, the Moguls were informed of the name and 
manners of the aoyedes 1 in the neighbourhood of the polar circle, , 


4 | 


29 J ſhall copy his Wan or ales) PE cum maris el. Adriatici et Tyr- | 
_ Ing epithets of the different countries of Eu- rheni inſulis pyraticis et invictis, Creta, Cy- 
rope: Furens ac fervens ad arma Germania, pro, Sicilia, cum Oceano conterminis inſulis, 
ſtrenuæ militiz genetrix et alumna Francia, et regionibus, eruenta Hybernia, cum agili 
bellicoſa et audax Hiſpania, virtuoſa viris et Wallia, paluſtris Scotia, glacialis Norwegia 
claſſe munita fertilis Anglia, impetuoſis bella- ſuam electam militiam ſub. vexillo Crucis 
toribus referta Alemannia, navalis Dacia, indo- deſtinabunt, &c. (Matthew Paris, p-. 498.). 
mita Italia, pacis ignara Burgundia, inquieta 333 


oy” THE ROMAN: EMPIRE. RY 
vp 165 ery ” ſubterraneous huts, and derived their fits and ther CH 


food from the ſole occupation of hunting e 
"While China, Syria, and Poland, were invaded at ts da time 


| ry 1 14 J 


The ſucceſ- 
ſors of Zin« 


» the Moguls : and Tartars, the authors of the mighty miſchief were gis, 
content with the knowledge and declaration, that their word was 1227— 


the ſword of death. Like the firſt  caliphs, the firſt ſucceſſors of 
Zingis ſeldom appeared i in perſon at the head of their vitorious 
armies. On the banks of - the Onon and Selinga, the royal or 
golden Bord exhibited the contraſt of ſimplicity and greatneſs; ; of the 
roaſted ſheep and mare's milk which compoſed their banquets; and 
of a diſtribution } in one day of five hundred waggons of gold and 

filver. The ambaſſadors and princes of Europe and Aſia were com- 
pelled to undertake this diſtant and laborious pilgrimage; and the 
life and ' reign of the great dukes of Ruſſia, the kings of Georgia 
and Armenia; the ſultans of Iconium, and the emirs of Perſia, were 
decided by the frown or ſmile of the great khan. The ſons and 
grandſons of Zingis had been accuſtomed to the paſtoral life; but 
the village of Caracorum was gradually ennobled by their election 
and reſidence. A change of manners is implied in the removal 
of Oftai and Mangou from a tent to an houſe ; and their example 
was imitated by the princes of their family and the great officers 
of the empire. Inſtead of the boundleſs foreſt, the incloſure of a 

park afforded the more indolent pleaſures of the chace; their new 
habitations were decorated with painting and ſculpture ; their ſuper- 
fluous treaſures were caſt in fountains, and baſons, and ſtatues of 
maſſy ſilver ; and the artiſts of China and Paris vied with each other 


in the! ſervice oft the mor khan 


39 See Carpin? 8 relations in Hackluyt; vol. i. 


p. 30. The pedigree of the khans of Siberia 
1s. given by Abulghazi (part viii. p. 485 


499.) 
chromicles at Tobolkfkoi ?- 


Ver. VI. 


Have the Ruſſians found no Tartar 


Caracorum contained two ſtreets, 
| . 


ſeem to mark the poſition of Holin, or Cara- 
corum, about ſix hundred miles to the north- 
weft of Pekin. The diſtance between Se- 


linginſky and Pekin is near 2000 Ruſſian. 


verſts, between 1300 and 1400 Engliſh nes 
The Map of d*Anville, and he. Chineſe | 2 
Itineraries (de Guignes, tom. i. part il. p. 57.) 
Rr | Countryman 


(Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 67. * 
*  Rubruquis found at Caracoram his 


THE DE CLINE AND FALL | 


20 TY the one of Chineſe mechanics, the other of Mahometan det ind 
| ——— the places of religious worſhip, one Neſtorian church, two moſchs, and 
e - au temples of various idols, may repreſent in ſome degree the 
number and diviſion of inhabitants. Yet a French-miffionary declares. | 
URS that the town of St. Denys, near Paris, was more conſiderable thau 
5 ee Tartarcapital; and that the whole palace of Mangou was ſcarcely | 
2B equal to a tenth part of that Benedictine abbey. The conqueſts of 
' Ruſſia and Syria might amuſe the vanity of the great Khans; but 
| they were ſeated on the borders of China; the acquiſition of that 
empire was the neareſt and moſt intereſting object; and they might 
Ls learn from their paſtoral cxconomy, that it is for the advantage of the 
et de ſhepherg to protect and propagate his flock. I have already celebrated 
Ola, : M the wiſdom and virtue of a Mandarin, who prevented the deſolation of 
. Sr468. five populous and eultivated provinces. In a ſpotleſs adminiſtration of 
thirty years, this friend of his country and of mankind continually 
a laboured to mitigate, or ſuſpend, the havock of war; to ſave the monu- 
ments, and to rekindle the flame, of ſcience; to reſtrain the military 
commander by the reſtoration of civil magiſtrates; and to inſtill the 
love of peace and juſtice into the minds of the Moguls. He ſtruggled 
Vith the barbariſm of the firſt conquerors z - but his falutary leſſons. 
Produced a rich harveſt | in the fecond generation. The northern, 

0 and by degrees the ſouthern, empire, acquieſced in the government 
of Cublai, the lieutenant, and afterwards the ſucceſſor, of Mangou; 5 
and the nation was loyal to a prince who had been educated in the 
manners of China. He reſtored the forms of her venerable conſti- 
tution; and the victors ſubmitted to the laws, the faſhions, and 
even the prejudices, of the vanquiſhed people. This peaceful 
triumph, which has been more than once repeated, may be aſcribed 
1n a great meaſure-to the numbers and ſervitude of the Chineſe. 'The 

Mogul army was diſſolved in a vaſt and populous une; and 
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countryman | Guillaume Boucher 1 4 aeg foat different liquors.  Abulghazi 5 
Paris, who had executed for the khan a (part iv. p. 366.) mentions Wo Pee of 
"flyer tree, ſo pported by * * and Kitay or China. 
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heir emperors adopted with- pleaſure A political- FRI which gives 0 H A P. 


to the prince the ſolid ſubſtance of deſpotiſm, and leaves to the ſub- \ 
Jes the empty names of philoſophy, freedom, and filial obedience. 
Under the reign of Cublai, letters and commerce, peace and Juſtice, 
were reſtored ; the great canal, of five. hundred miles, was opened 
from Nankin to the capital; he fixed his reſidence at Pekin; and 


diſplayed in his court the magnificence | of the greateſt Ae 
of Aſia. Yet this learned prince declined from the pure and 
ſimple religion of his great anceſtor ; he ſacrificed to the idol Fo; 


and his blind attachment to the lamas of Thibet and the bonzes 
of China provoked the cenſure of the diſciples of Confucius. 


His ſucceſſors polluted the palace with a crowd of eunuchs, 


Phyſicians, and aſtrologers, while thirteen millions of their ſub- 


jects were conſumed in the provinces by famine. One hundred 


and forty years after the death of Zingis, his degenerate race, the 
dynaſty of the Yuen, was expelled by a revolt of the native Chineſe; 
and the Mogul emperors were loft in the oblivion of the deſert, 
Before this revolution, they had forfeited their ſupremacy over the 
dependent branches of their houſe, the khans of Kipzak and Ruſſia, 
the Khans of Zagatai or Tranſoxiana, and the khans of Iran or 
Perſia. Buy their diſtance and power theſe royal lieutenants had 
ſoon been releaſed from the duties of obedience ; and, after the 
death of Cublai, they ſcorned to accept a ſceptre or a title from his 


unworthy ſucceſſors. According to their reſpective ſituation they 


maintained the ſimplicity of the paſtoral life, or aſſumed the luxury 
of the cities of Aſia; but the princes and their hords were alike 


diſpoſed for the reception of a foreign worſhip. After ſome heſita- 
tion between the Goſpel and the Koran, they conformed to the 


33 The- attachment of the khans, and the whoſe worſhip prevails among the ſects of 
Hatred of the mandarins, to the bonzes and Hindoſtan, Siam, Thibet, China, and Ja- 
lamas (Duhalde, Hiſt. de la Chine, tom. i. pan. But this myſterious ſubject is till loſt 
P- 502, 503.) ſeems to repreſent them as the in a cloud, which the reſearches of our Afiatic 
* of che ſame god, of the Indian Fe, Society may gradually diſpel. 


* 1 a: 855 religion 
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In this ſhipwreck of nations, ſome ſ nd 5 1 6s pinks by d 8 
eſcape of the Roman empire, whoſe relics, at the time of the Mogul 
invaſion, were diſmembered by the Greeks and Latins. Leſs potent 
than Alexander, they were preſſed, like the Macedonian, both in 


Europe and Aſia, by the ſhepherds of Seythia; and had the 


Tartars undertaken the ſiege, Conſtantinople. muſt have yielded to 
the fate of Pekin, Samarcand, and Bagdad. The glorious and vo- 


. Juntary retreat of Batou from the Danube was inſulted by the vain 
triumph of the Franks and Greeks ; and in a ſecond expedition 


death ſurpriſed him in full march to attack the capital of the Cæſars. 
His brother Borga carried the Tartar arms into Bulgaria and Thrace; 
but he was diverted from the Byzantine war by a vilit to Novo- 


gorod, in the fifty=ſe venth degree of latitude, where he numbered 


the inhabitants and regulated the tributes of Ruſſia. The Mogul 


| khan formed an alliance with the Mamalukes againſt his brethren 


of Perſia : three hundred thouſand horſe Penetrated through the | 
gates of Derbend; and the Greeks might rejoice in the firſt example | 
of domeſtic war. After the recovery of Conſtantinople, Michael 


Palæologus *, at à diſtance from his court and army, was ſurpriſed | 
and ſurrounded in a Thracian caſtle by twenty ttiouſand Tartars.. 


But the object of their march was a private intereſt : they came to 


the deliverance of Azzadin, the Turkiſh ſultan; and were content 
with his perſon and the treaſure of the emperor. Their general 


Noga, whoſe name is perpetuated in the hords of Aftracan, raiſed a 


formidable rebellion againſt Mengo Timour, the third of the khans 


of Kipzak obtained in marriage Maria the natural daughter of 


34 Some repulſe of the Moguls in Hun- naſt. p. 310. 5 after ERP years, r the 


gary (Matthew Paris, p. 545, 546.) might Tigris, might be eaſily deceived. _ 
propagate and colour the report of the union 35 See Pachymer, I. i. 8 8. and 1 ee 


and victory of the kings of the Franks on the c. 26, 27.: and the falſe alarm at Nice, 
confines of Bulgaria. Abulpharagius (Dy- L Ul. c. 27, Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. iv. c. 6. 
Wn Palæo- 


5 | {2 : 
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Ma omet; and hilt they adopted” for chelr brecht ol 
, the Arabs and "REO they renounced al intercourſe” Mew the. 
ancient Moguls, the idolaters of n . 
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n 3 and ad; ain: domains, of his gt wry Auer. 


The ſubſequent invaſions of a Scythian caſt were thoſe of outlaws A 
and fugitives 3 and ſome thouſands of Alani and Comans, Who had 


been driven from their native ſeats, were reclaimed from a vagrant 
life, and enliſted. in the ſervice of the empire. Such was the in- 
£ fluence i in Europe. of the invaſion of the Mognls. The firſt terror 


of their arms ſecured, rather than diſturbed, the peace of the Roman 
Aſia. - The ſultan of Iconium ſolicited a perſonal interview with 
John Vataces; and his artful policy meg e the Turks to defend 
their barrier againſt the common enemy. That barrier indeed was 
ſoon overthrown; and the ſervitude a ruin of the Seljukians ex- 


poſed the onkedackh. of the Greeks. The formidable Holagou | 


threatened to march to Conſtantinople at the head of four hundred 
thouſand men; and the groundleſs panic of the citizens of Nice 
will preſent an image of the terror which he had inſpired. The 
accident of a proceſſion, and the ſound of a doleful litany,, „ From 
© the fury of the Tartars, good Lord deliver us, had ſcattered the 


hafty report of an aſſault and maſſacre. In the blind credulity of 


fear, the ſtreets of Nice were crowded with thouſands of both ſexes, 
who knew not from what or to whom they fled ; and ſome hours 
elapſed before the firmneſs of the military ee could relieve the 


city from this imaginary foe. But the ambition of Holagou and his 


ſucceſſors was fortunately diverted by the conqueſt of Bagdad, and a 
long viciſſitude of Syrian wars: their hoſtility to the Moſlems in- 
clined them to unite with the Greeks and Franks; and their gene- 
rolity or contempt had offered the kingdom of Anatolia as the 
reward. of an Armenian vaſſal. The fragments of the Seljukian 
monarchy were e by. the emirs who had occupied the cities 

36 G. Actopolita, p. I 7. Nie, G- 8 the Franks or Greeks: and of this 5 
goras, I. ii. c. 6. I. iv, c. 5. N a competent witneſs, Hayton, likewiſe the 

* Abulpharagius, who wrote 1n aha year Armeniac prince, celebrates' their friendſhip 


1284, declares, that the Moguls, fince the for himſelf 0" his nation; 
Jabulous defeat of Batou, had not attacked BATES 
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V. 


Decline of 
the Mogul 
Khans of Per- 


Origin of the 
Ottomans, 


A. D. 1240, 


Kc. 


moved this ſalutary control; and the decline of the Moguls gave 


45 
„ 5 85; 


5 but ee al confeſſed this 3 acy 


I 


or * th the Khaz 
of Perſia 3 ; and he often interpoſed his authority, and ſometimes his 


arms, to check their depredations, and to preſerve the peace and : 
balance of his Turkiſh frontier. - 'The death of Cazan ?, one of = 2 
greateſt and moſt accompliſhed princes of the houſe of Zingis, re- 


a free ſcope to the riſe and progreſs of the OrToman' EMPIRE“. 
After the retreat of Zingis, the ſultan Gelaleddin of Carizine had 


returned from, India to the poſſeſſion and defence of his Perſian . 


wh 8 


kingdoms. In the ſpace of eleven years, that hero fought | in , perſon 


fourteen battles ; and ſuch was his activity, that he led his cavalry 


in ſeventeen days from Teflis to Kerman, a march of a thouſand 


miles. Yet he was oppreſſed by the jealouſy of the Moſlem princes, 
and the innumerable armies of the Moguls ; and after his laſt defeat, 


Gelaleddin periſhed ignobly in the mcuntains of Curdiſtan. His ; 
death diſſolved a veteran and adventurous army, which included | 


under the name of Carizmians or Coraſmins many Turkman hords, 


that had attached themſelves to the ſultan s fortune. The bolder 


and more powerful chiefs invaded Syria, and violated the holy ſe- 
pulchre of Jeruſalem: the more humble engaged in the ſervice of 
Aladin, ſultan of Iconium; and among theſe were the obſcure 


Fathers of the Ottoman line. They had formerly pitched their tents 


near the ſouthern banks of the Oxus, in the plains of Mahan and 
Neſa; and it is ſomewhat. remarkable, that the ſame ſpot Ray. 
have produced the firſt authors of the Parthian and Tunis . 


38 8 gives a ſplendid 8 of 20 The origin of 55 9 7 is 
Cazan Khan, the rival of Cyrus and Alex- illuſtrated by the critical learning of M. M. 
ander (I. xii. e. 10). In the concluſion of his de Guignes (Hiſt. des Huns, tom. iv. p. 39 
hiſtory. (1. xili. c. 36.), he Bae much from — 337.) and d'Anville (Empire Turc, p. 14 
the arrival of 30,000 Tochars or Tartars, —22.), two inhabitants of Paris, from . 
who were ordered by the ſucceſſor of Cazan the Orientals may learn the hiſtory and = | 
to reſtrain the Tan 4 ous oaks A. D. graphy of their own NO 
—— | - 


* 
*. 
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a the head, or in * lr, of a men army, Soliman Shah was C Ad. E. 


drowned in the paſſage of the Euphrates: his ſon Orthogrul became the 
ſoldier andfſubje& of Aladin, and eſtabliſhed at Surgut, on the banks 
of the Salfpar, a camp of. four hundred families or tents, whom he 


om ty-two years both in peace and war. He was the father of Reign of 
Thaman, or Athman, whoſe Turkiſh name has been melted into the e 0 


appellation of the caliph Othman ; and if we deſcribe that paſtoral 1-158. 
chief as a ſhepherd and a robber, we. muſt ſeparate from thoſe characters 

2 all idea of i ignominy and baſeneſs. Othman poſſeſſed, and perhaps 
ſurpaſſed, the ordinary virtues of a ſoldier ; and. the circumſtances. F 
of time and place were Propitious to his Indevcddence and fucceſs.. 
The Seljukian dynaſty was no more; and the diſtance and decline 
of the Mogul khans ſoon ache him from the control of a 
ſuperior. He was ſituate n the verge of the Greek empire: the 
Koran ſanctified his £424, or holy war, againſt the infidels; and 
their political errors unlocked the paſſes of mount Olympus, and i in- 
vited him to deſcend i into the plains. of Bithynia. Till the reign of. 
Palzologus,. theſe paſſes had been vigilantly guarded by the militia. 
of the country, who were repaid by their own ſafety and an ex- 
emption from taxes. The emperor aboliſhed their privilege and 
aſſumed their office; but the tribute was rigorouſly collected, the 
cuſtody of the paſſes was neglected, and the hardy mountaineers- 
degenerated into a trembling crowd of peaſants without ſpirit or 
diſcipline. It was on the twenty-ſeventh of July, in the year twelve 
hundred and ninety-nine of the Chriſtian æra, that Othman firſt 
invaded the territory of Nicomedia® ; and the ſingular accuracy of 
the date ſeems to diſeloſe ſome foreſight of the rapid and deſtructive 
growth of the monſter. The annals of the twenty-ſeven. years of 
His reign would exhibit a repetition. of the ſame inroads; and his- 
hereditary troops were- A in each campaign. by. the acceſſion. 


Ny 


49 See 88 I. x. c. 25, 26. 1 xiii. Gregoras, I. vii. c. 1, Pre dhe ke book of 


©. 33, 34. 36. and concerning the guard of Laonicus: eee. _ 
—— J. 1. C. * 2 of 


a x . : L 
4 $19 „ y ' i 7 * 
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2 aptives and e mttend of n 
: 33 maintained the moſt uſeful and defenſible poſts; fortified the 
ns, caſtles which he had firſt pillaged 3 and f 
ne for the bathks and palaces ef his infant e 
dl Ochman was oppreſſed by age and infirmities, that he received the 
welcome news of the conqueſt of Pruſa, which had been ſurrendered 
b famine or treachery to the artis of his _ On: Jes 
Turks have tranſeribed or compoſed" a ju reſtathee of hts'1 


3 „ counſels of juſtice and moderation“. e Yar e 
Reign of From the conqueſt of Prufa, we may date che Wk 'Þ ta öf thi 
. Ottoman empire. The lives and poſſeſſions of the Chriſtlan 
13261360. | were Tedeemed by a tribute or ranſom of thirty thouſand ere wns ol 

gold; and the city, by the labours of Orchan, alſumed the 4 88758 


= 5 1 z Mahometan capital; Pruſa was decorated with 4 moſch,” 


- | 6) S535, 0 HQ EET Re . ß ĩ . Aur. Acai 


yi lege, and an hoſpital, of royal foundation ; the Seh ukian UF e 


changed for the name and impreſſion of te" new dynaſty: a nd the 


| moſt {kilful profeſſors, of human and divine knowledge, attracted 

the Perſian and Arabian ſtudents from the ancient ſchools of Orien- 

Tn PD, learning. The office of vizir was inftitated for Aladin, the 
brother of Orchan; and a different habit diſtinguiſhed the citizens 

from the peaſants, the Moſlems from the infidels. | All the ee of 


*. * 3 


8 at I am 0 whethie the Turks TOY mir * "PRs his RW > from the 85 
any writers older than Mahomet II. nor can nopſis of Saadi Effendi of Lariſſa, dedicated 
I reach beyond a meagre chronicle (Annales in the year 1696 to ſultan Muſtapha, and a 
Turcici ad Annum 1550), tranſlated by John valuable abridgment of the original hiſtorians. 
5 Gaudier, and publiſhed by Leunclavius (ad In one of the Ramblers, Dr. Johnſon praiſes 
© _ _calcem Laonie. Chalcond.. p. 311—350.), Knolles (a General Hiſtory of the Turks to 
_ a | . with copious pandects, or commentaries. The the preſent Year. London, 1603) as the firſt 
_— a „ | Hiſtory of the Growth and Decay (A. D. 1300 of hiſtorians, unhappy only in the choice of 
| | : : — 1683): of the Othman Empire, was tranſ- his ſubject. Yet I much doubt whether a par- 
| lated into Engliſh from the Latin MS. of tial and verboſe compilation from Latin writers, 
ee | Demetrius Cantemir, prince of Moldavia thirteen hundred folio pages of ſpeeches and 
_— | (London, 1734, in folio). The author is , battles, can either inſtrut or amuſe an en- 
W 1 1 |  Kuilty of ſtrange blunders in Oriental hiſtory; lightened age, which requires from the hi- 
—_— oo. but he was converſant with the language, the rian ſome tinKure of POET and criticiſrn, 
5 Annals, and inftitutions of the Turks. Cant 8 5 5 
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= 1 _ Othman 
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Othman had © conſiſted of tools ſquadrons of Turkman cavalry ; $: who. O 4d: P. 


| ſerved without pay and fought without diſcipline: but a regular 
body of infantry was firſt eſtabliſhed and trained by the prudence of 
his ſon. A great number of volunteers was enrolled with a ſmall 


ſtipend, but with the permiſſion of living at home, unleſs they were 
ſummoned to the field: their rude manners, and ſeditious temper, 


1 diſpoſed Orchan to educate his young captives as his ſoldiers and 


thoſe of the prophet; but the Turkiſh peaſants were till allowed to 

mount on horſeback, and follow his ſtandard, with the appellation 
and the hopes of freebooters. By theſe arts he formed an army of 
twenty-five thouſand Moſlems: a train of battering engines was {6 
framed for the uſe of ſieges ; and the firſt ſucceſsful experiment was His conquet 
made on the cities of Nice and Nicomedia. Orchan granted a ſafe- as * 1 
conduct to all who were deſirous of departing with their families 326 —1339. 
and effeQs ; but the widows of the flain were given in marriage to 
the conquerors ; and the ſacrilegious plunder, the books, the vaſes, 
and the images, were fold or ranſomed at Conſtantinople, | The 
emperor Andronicus the younger was vanquiſhed and wounded 
by the ſon of Othman ** : he ſubdued the whole province or king- 
dom of Bithynia, as far as the ſhores of the Boſphorus and Helleſ- 
pont; and the Chriſtians confeſſed the juſtice and clemency of a 
reign, which claimed the voluntary attachment of the Turks of Afia. 
Yet Orchan was content with the modeſt title of emir ; and in the- eee, of 
liſt of his compeers, the princes of Roum or Anatolia “, his military among the 
forces were ſurpaſſed by the emirs of Ghermian and Caramania, _ 1 
each of whom could bring into the field an army of forty thouſand * 
men. Their dominions were ſituate in the heart of the Seljukian 


kingdom: but the holy warriors, though of inferior note, who 


42 Cantacuzene, though he - relates the what different fron the Torkiſh dates. 
battle and heroic flight of the younger An- The partition of the Turkiſh emirs is 
dronicus (I. ii. c. 6, 7, 8.), diſſembles by his extracted from two contemporaries, the 
| filence the loſs of Pruſa, Nice, and Nicomedia, Greek Nicephorus Gregoras (I. vii. 1.) and 
which are fairly confeſſed by Nicephorus Gre- the Arabian Marakeſchi (de Guignes, tom. ii. 

ras (l. vil. 15. ix. 9. 13. xi. 6.). It ap- P. ü. p. 76, 77.). See likewiſe the firſt book 

ears that Nice was taken by Orchan in 1330, of e C ace. | 
F d Nicomedia in 1339, waſh are ſome- 


JJ; Ton oO 


. Loſs of the 

_ Afiatic pro- 

vinces, 

A.D. 1312, 
' &C 


Oo 
— NS 


The knights 
of Rhodes, 
A. D. 1310, 


"A. D. 1923s 
January 1. 


_ trample ou the monuments of claſſic and Chriſtian antiquity. In che 
loſs of Epheſus; the Chriſtians deplored the fall of i firſt angel, the 
extinction of the firſt candleſtick, of the revelations* 


gotten by the emperors, ene 


Auguſt 15— 


Ms : # K * 
N * 8 2 — * 8 * , } \ * 


entf DECLINE av) FALL | 


prineipalities on the Greck empire, are mote. conſpicu- 
aid the wt * of | hiſtory. © The maritime pr yg from the "lg 
8 do the Mxander and the iſle of Rhodes; fo long threatened . 
and ſo oſten pillaged, was finally loſt about che mit ieth year . 
dronicus the elder“ . Two Turkiſh chieſtains, Sarukhan add. aide 
left their names to their conqueſts, and their conqueſts to their po- 
ſterity. The captivity or ruin of the /zven churches of Alia v was 
oon mmated; and the barbarous lords of Ionia and Lydia ſtill 


: the deſblation 
is complete 3 and the temple of Diana, or the 8 all Mary, will 


_ equally elude the ſearch of the curious traveller. The circus: and 


three ſtately theatres of Laodicea are now peopled with wolves and 
foxes; Sardes is reduced to a miſerable village; the God 


met, without a rival or a ſon, is invoked in the moſchs of B.. ; 


and Pergamus z and the poput ouſneſs of Smyrna is ſupportiſ By 
foreign trade of the Franks : Armenians. Philadelphia alone has 
been faved by prophecy, or cours e At a diſtance from the ſea, for- £ 

wal d on all ſides: by. the Turks, her 
valiant citizens defended their Teligion and freedom above fourſcore 
years; and at length capitulated with the proudeſt of the Ottomans. 


Among the Greek colonies and churches of Aſia, Philadelphia is tilt 
erect; a column in a ſcene of ruins; a pleaſing example, that the 


paths of honour and ſafety may ſometimes be the fame. The ſervitude 
of Rhodes was delayed above two centuries by the eſtabliſhment of the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem **: under the diſcipline of the order, 
that iſland emerged into Bm and opulence ;' the noble and warlike 


44 Pachymer, 1. xiii. e. TH 


Smith's Survey of the Seven Churches of Afia, 


p- 205-276. The more pious antiquaries la- 


bour to reconcile the promiſes and threats of 


the author of the Revelations with the preſent 


ſlate of the ſeven cities. Perhaps it would be 


5 


more prudent to confne his prediQionsto the 
45 See the Travels of Wheeler and Spon,of C | 


Poeocke and Chandler, and more particularly 


characters and events of his own times, 

48 Conſult the ivth book of the Hiftoire 9 
Ordre de Malthe, par PAbbe' de Vertot. 
That pleaſing writer betrays his ignorance, in 
ſuppoſing that Othman, a freebooter of thi 
Bithynian hills, could beliege Rhodes by ſea 
and land, + 


* 


F, - makks 


owne 10 10 land and fag! ; and the bulyark of Chriſten- 
xed, and repelled, the arms of the Turks and Saracens. 
recks; by their inteſtine diviſions, were the authors of their 

. During the civil wars of the elder and younger Andro- 
nicus, "oa fon of Othman atchieved, almoſt without reſiſtance, the 
:onqueſt of Bithynia; and the ſame diſorders encouraged the Turkiſh 


emirs of Lydia and Tonta to build a fleet, and to pillage the adjacent 


Mands and the fea-coaſt of Europe. In the defence of his life and 
 HOnou! , Cantacuzene was tempted to prevent, or imitate, his ad- 
ies by calling to his aid the public enemies of his religion 
and country. Amir, the ſon of Aidin, concealed under a Turkiſh 
garb the humanity and politeneſs of a Greek ; he, was united with 


3755 
0 * a P. 


— 2 — 
= paſſage | 


of the Turks 
Into 8 


134—1347 


the great domeſtic by mutual eſteem and reciprocal ſervices; and 


their friendſhip is compared, in the vain rhetoric of the times, to the 
perfect union of Oreſtes and Pylades“. On the report of the danger 


of his friend, who was perſecuted by an ungrateful court, the prince 


of lonia aſſembled at Smyrna a fleet of three hundred. veſſels, with 
an army of twenty-nine thouſand wen; J ſailed in the depth of win- 
ter, and caſt anchor at the mouth of the Hebrus. From thence, 
with a choſen band of two thouſand Turks, he marched along the 


banks of the river, and reſcued the empreſs, who was beſieged in 


Demotica by the wild Bulgarians. At that diſaſtrous moment, the 
life or death of his beloved Cantacuzene was concealed by his flight 
into Servia ; but the grateful Irene, impatient to behold her deli- 
verer, invited him to enter the city, and accompanied her meſſage 


with a preſent of rich apparel, and an hundred horſes. By a pe- 


culiar ſtrain of delicacy, the gentle Barbarian refuſed, in the abſence 


of an unfortunate friend, to viſit his wite, or to taſte the luxuries of 
the palace; ſuſtained in his tent the rigour of the winter; and re- 


jected the hoſpitable gift, that he might : ſhare the hardſhips of two 


A} 8 138 las expatiated with 86. 89. 955 96.) but be We I of 
pleaſure on this amiable character (I. x11. 7. his own ſentimental paſſion for the Turk, and 
iii. 4. 10. Xiv. 1. 9. Xvi. 6-). Cantacu- indirectly denies the poſſibility of ſuch un- 
zene f. with honour. and eſteem of his natural. TOP mY iv. e. „ 
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diſtinction. . Neceſſity and revenge might juRtify-his predatory ex- 


Ms curſions by ſea and land: he left, nine thouſand ſive hun 


red me n 


for the guard of his fleet; and perſevered in the, fruitleſs ſearch, ef 


| Cantacuzene, till his embarkation was haſtened by a fictitious letter, ; 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, the clamours of his 9 en 


and the weight of his ſpoil and eaptiyes. In the proſee 


| ciyil War, the prince of Ionia twice, returned to ener 3 Solve 1-his 


which he accepted from the Byzantine court; but his fri 
| tisfied ; : and the conduct of Amir is. excuſed by. the more ſacred 
duty of defending againſt | the Latine his hereditary dominions. The 


arms with thoſe of the emperor z beſieged Theſſalonica, and threatened 


| Conſtantinople. | - Calumny might affix ſome reproach on his imper- 
fect aid, bis haſty departure, and, a bribe of ten, thouſand. crowns, 


+6 $3734 9 


. Was fa- | 


%} 


maritime power of the Turks had united the pope, the king, of 


Cyprus, the republic of Venice, and the order of St. John, in 3 


* 11 


laudable cruſade; their gallics invaded, the coaſt of lonia; and Amir 


was flain with an arrow, in the attempt to wrelt from "the Rhodian 
knights the citadel. of Smyrna“ Before his death, he generouſſy 
recommended another ally of his own. nation; not more ſincere or 


zealous than himſelf, but more able to afford. a prompt and, powerful 


Marriage of 


Orchan with 
aGreek prin- 


5 3 


fuccour, by his ſituation along the Propontis and in the front of 


Conſtantinople. By the proſpect of a more advantageous treaty, the 
Turkiſh prince of Bithynia was detached from his engagements with 
Anne of Savoy; 3 and the pride of Orchan dictated the moſt ſolemn 


5 proteſtations, that if he could obtain the daughter of Cantacuzene, 


he would invariably fulfl the duties of a ſubje ect and a ſon. Parental 


tenderneſs was ſilenced by the voice of ambition; ; the Greek clergy. 


connived at the marriage of a Chriſtian princeſs with a ſectary of 
Mahomet; : and the father of Theodora deſcribes, with ſhameful ſa- 
gane the diſnonour of, the _ 9 body of Turkiſh cavalry 


attended 


43 After the conqueſt of e by the of Rhodes (ſee Vertot, 1. v.). | 
Latins, the defence of this fortreſs was im- #4 See Cantacuzenus, I. iii. c. 95. Nice- 


poſed by pope Gregory XI. on the knights N Gregoras, who, for the light of mount 


4 3 
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fore his camp of Selybria. A ſtately pavillon was erected, in which 


the empreſs Irene paſſed the night with her daughters, In the morn- f 
ag, Theodora . e a So which was ſurrounded with cur- | 
ie troops were under arms; but the em- 


rains of filk and gold: 
peror a one was on Pi et At a ſignal the curtains Were $2 


denly withdrawn, to diſcloſe the bride, or the victim, encircled "by 


712 


| kneeling eunuchs and bymenzal torches : the ſound of flutes an 


trumpets proclaimed the joyful event; and: her pretended happineſs | 
was the theme of the nuptial ſong, which was chaunted by ſuch 
poets as the age could produce. Without the rites of the church, 


THEY diſembarked from thirty veſſels be- 


ad 


Theodora was delivered to her barbarous lord: but it had been K . 


pulated, that ſhe ſhould preſerve her religion in the haram of Burſa; 4 
and · her father celebrates her charity and devotion i in this ambiguous 
ſituation. "After | 11 S eſtabliſhment on. the throne of Con- 
Kip ſons, by various s wives, expected bim at Scutafi, on © the Afiatic 
ſhore.. The two. princes. partook, with ſeeming cordiality, of the 


pleaſures of the banquet and the chace ; and Theodora was per- 


mitted to repaſs the Boſphorus, and to enjoy ſome days i in the ſociety 


of her mother. But the friendſhip of Orchan was ſubſervient to bis 
religion and intereſt ; and! in the Genoeſe war he joined without 5 


bluſh the enemies of Cantacuzene. 5 

In the treaty with the empreſs Anne, the Ottoman prince had i in- 
ſerted a ſingular condition, that it ſhould be lawful for him to fell 
his priſoners at Conſtantinople, or tranſport. them into Afia. A 


naked crowd of Chriſtians of both ſexes. and. every. age, of prieſts 


and monks, of matrons and virgins, was expoſed | in the public 


market; the whip was frequently uſed to quicken the charity of re- 


Thabor, brands the emperor with the names xa Ty fr; dg xa avror nn Leers (T wr- 
| of tyrant and Herod, excuſes, rather than 4% / vriaigur Exrgana (I. xv. 5.). He after- 
| blames, this Turkiſh marriage, and alleges wards celebrates his kingdom and armies. 
the paſſion and power of Orchan, eyyurat«z See his rein in Cantemir, P- 24—30. 
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thren, who were led away to the worſt evils f 
| terms; and their execution muſt have been til more perr 
the aſſiſtanee of the empreſs Anne ; but the entire forces of Orchan | 


were exer E. TEL ES \ 
of a tranſient nature; as ſoon as the ſtorm had paſſed away, the 


I N Cantemir (Ps 27s Ge) gives a miſer- 211 manuſcript, of a 9 


rnE DECLINE AND! FALL | 
eee! andthe indigent Greeks deplored mme fate af their bre 


2 


zene was reduced Winbämbe Un 4 fam 8 


iritua} bondage“. Cuntacu 


dy of ten thouſand Turks had been detached to 


the empire: 1 


| in the ſervice of his father. 


fugitives might return to their habitations; and at the concluſion of 
the civil and foreign wars, Europe was completely evacuated by the 


Moſlems of Aſia. It was in his laſt quarrel with his pupil chat 


Cantacuzene inflicted the deep and deadly wound, which could never | 


be healed by his fucceffors, and which is is poorly expiated by his 
theological dialogues againſt the prophet Mahomet. Ignorant of 
their own hiſtory, the modern Turks confound their firſt and their 


final paſſige of the Helleſpont *, and deferibe the ſon of Orchan as a 


nocturnal robber, who, with eighty companions, explores by ſtrata- 
gem an hoſtile and unknown ſhore. Soliman, at the head of ten 
thouſand horſe, Was tranſported i in the veſſels, and efitertained as the 
friend, of the Greek emperor. In the civil wars of Romania, he 
performed ſome ſervice and perpetrated more miſchief ; but the 


Cherſoneſus was inſenſibly filled with a Turkiſh colony ; and the 
Byzantine court ſolicited in vain the reſtitution of the fortreſſes of 


Thrace. After ſome artful delays between the Ottoman prince and 


55 his ſon, their ranſom was valued at fixty thouſand crowns, and the 
firſt payment had been made, when an earthquake hock the walls 


and cities of the provinces; the diſmantled places were occupied by 
the Turks; and Waben, the key of the Helleſpont, Was rebuilt 


50 The moſt lively and conciſe pidure of able idenof his Turkiſh (op nor am F LS 
this captivity, may be found in the hiſtory of better ſatisfied with'Chalcondyles (l. i, P. 12, 
Pucas (c. 8.), who fairly deſcribes what &c.). They forget to confult the mar au- 
Cantacuzene confeſſes with a guilty bluſh! thentic record, the iv book of Cantacuzenc. 


In this paſſage, and the firſt conqueſts in I likewiſe regret the laſt books, which are 


and 
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and | by the pulley of Gül. The ablitation of Canta- CITE 3 -- 
cuꝛene Ailtelved the feeble bands of domeſtic alliance; and his laſtt 
advice admoniſhed his eountrymen to decline a raſh conteſt; and to 
compare their own weakneſs with the numbers and -valour, the diſ- 
__ dptitie and enthuſiaſm, of the Moſlems. His prudent founſels were 
deſpiſed by the headſtrong vanity of youth, and ſoon juſtified by 


the vi d of the Ottomans. But as he practiſed in the field the Death of 
TP Orchan and 

exerciſe of the jerid, Soliman was Killed by a fall from his horſe ; bis fon Sola 

and the aged Orchan vert and 0 on dhe tomb d of 1 his valiant WO 

ſon. - e „„ 
But che Sin had not time to iejates in the death of their The reign 

enemies; and the Turkiſ ſeymetar was wielded with the ſame 3 of © 
ſpirit by Amurath the firſt, the ſon of Orchan and the brother of N 

g Soliman. By the pale and fainting light of the Byzantine annals ** ; ptember.” 


we can diſcern, that he ſubdued without reſiftance the whole re 
vince of Romania or Thrace, from the Helleſpont to mount Hzmus, 
and the verge of the capital; and that Adrianople was choſen for 
the royal ſeat of his government and religion in Europe. Conftan- 
tinople, whoſe decline is almoſt coeval with her foundation, = - 
often, i in the lapſe of a thouſand years, been aſſaulted by the Bar- 
barians of the Eaſt and Weſt; but never till this fatal hour had the 
Greeks been ſurrounded, both in Aſia and Europe, by the arms of 
the ſame hoſtile monarchy. Yet the prudence or generoſity of Amu- 
rath poſtponed for a while this eaſy conqueſt ; and his pride was 
ſatisfied with the frequent and humble attendance of the emperor 
John Palæologus and his four ſons, who followed at his ſummons 
the court and camp of the Ottoman prince. He marched againſt 
the Sclavonian nations between the Danube and the Adriatic, the 
Bulgarians, Servians, Boſnians, and Albanians and theſe warlike 


J 


on Aker the concluſion of 88 chael Da and Laonicus Py. Va ir all 
and Gregoras, there follows a dark interval three wrote after the taking of Conſtanti- 
of an hundred years. George Phranza, Mi. nople, 


tribes, 
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0 TH p. i a had 6 FEI inſulted the a of. ths empire, w _*- 
| — repeatedly broken by his deſtructive inroads. Their countries did. i 
not abound ee in e or e j nor were their ruſtic gh ett 5 1 


> 4 


ä N But dos autives: 4 thi foil n wars Alling uit med l. in DG YT 
| age by their hardineſs. of mind and body; and they were converted 

by a prudent inſtitution i into the firmeſt and moſt faithful ſupporters 13 

1 f the Ottoman greatneſs *. . The vizir of Amurath reminded. his 
_ . - A. non ſovereign that, according to the Mahometan law, he was entitled to 
=. a a fifth part of the ſpoil and captives; and that the duty might eaſily 
be levied, if vigilant officers were ſtationed at Gallipoli, to watch 

the paſlage, and to ſelect for his uſe the ſtouteſt and moſt beautiful 

of the Chriſtian youth. The advice was followed; the edict was 
; | proclaimed; many! thouſands of the European captives were educated 
in religion and arms; and the new militia was conſecrated and 
named by a celebrated derviſh. Standing in the front of their ranks, 

he ſtretched the ſleeve of bis gown over the head of the foremoſt 

The Janiza- ſoldier, and his bleſſing was delivered in theſe words: © Let them 
yr be called janizaries ( Yeng? cheri, or new ſoldiers); may their coun- 
* tenance be ever bright! their hand victorious! their ſword keen ! 

may their ſpear always hang over the heads of their enemies! and 

* whereſoever they go, may they return with. a white face 

Such was the origin of theſe haughty troops, the terror of the na- 

tions, and ſometimes of the ſultans themſelves. Their valour has 

declined, their diſcipline is relaxed, and their tumultuary array is 

incapable of contending with the order and weapons of modern 

tactics; but at the time of their inſtitution, they poſſeſſed a deciſive 
ſuperiority in war; ſince a regular body of infantry, in conſtant 

exerciſe and Pays was not maintained by any of the Fee of 


33 S p. 37—41- with his own in he Turkiſh 1 Hie niger eſt, Pope 
large and curious annotations. twdu Romane caveto, 8 likewiſe a Latin ſen- 
% Mite and black face are common and tence. i; | | 
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the greateſt part of the {lain conſiſted of beardleſs youths ; and liſt- 
ened to the flattering reply of his vizir, that age and wiſdom would 
have taught them not to oppoſe his irreſiſtible arms. But the {ward 


of his Janizaries could not defend him from the dagger of deſpair; 


a Servian ſoldier ſtarted from the crowd of dead bodies; and Amurath 


Was. pierced in che 9 57 with a mortal wound. . \ FRE: en of 


4 U ant virwe; 1. but che Mas were frandalifed at thi s 
ſence, from public worſhip ; ; and he was corrected by the firmneſs 
of the mufti, who dared to reject his teſtimony in a civil cauſe: 2 
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* ryitude and freedom not. paſroqueat in Oriental hiſ- 


Ne * of 1 ho fon and ſucceſſor of A is 
ſtrongly expreſſed i in his ſurname of Hlderim, | or the lightning ; and 
he might glory in an epithet, which was drawn from the fiery 


energy of his ſoul and the reit of his deſtructive march. 


In 


the fourteen years of his reign ®, he inceſſantly moved, at the head 
of his armies, from Bourſa to Adrianople, from the Danube to the 
Euphrates ; and, though he ſtrenuouſly laboured for the propaga- 
tion of the law, he invaded, with impartial ambition, the Chriſtian 
and Mahometan princes of Europe. and Aſia. From Angora to 
Amaſia and Erzeroum, the northern regions of Antolia were re- 


3s See the life and death of Morad, or 
Amurath I. in Cantemir (p. 3345.) the i*t 
book of Chalcondyles,: and the Annales Tur- 
cici of Leunclavius. According to another 
ſtory, the ſultan was ſtabbed by a Croat in his 
tent: and this accident was alleged to Buſbe- 
quius (Epiſt. i. p.98.) as an excuſe for the un- 
worthy precaution of pinioning, as it were, be- 
tween two attendants, an ambaſſador*s arms, 


Vol. VI. 


Tt 


when he is introduced to the royal — 

The reign of Bajazet I. or Ilderim 
Bayazid, is contained in Cantemir (p. 46.), 
the iid book of - Chalcondyles, and the An- 
nales Turcici. The ſurname of Ilderim, or 
lightning, is an example, that the con- 
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 Chriſtend m. The Janizaries fought with. the: 20 of TTY E 2 r. 
| zin their idolatrous countrymen; and in the battle of Coſſoya, 

the league and independence of the Sclavonian tribes was firially 
* As the conqueror walked over the field, he obſerved that 


The reign of 
Bajazet I. 


Ilderim, 


A. D. 
1389 —1403 
March 9. : 


* 


His con- 
ueſts, from 
the Euphra- 

tes to the 


Danube. 


querors and poets of every age have /e the 


truth of a ſyſtem which derives the ſublime 
from the principle of dero? 


Ae 


eo 
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AP. Jocks to un obedience: he ftripped e of their herktary! ffiions 
his brother emirs of Ghermian and Caramania, of Aidin and Sa- 
rukhan; and after the conqueſt of Ieonium, the ancient kingdom of 
the Selj ukians again revived in the Ottoman dynaſty. | Nor were 

the conqueſts of Bajazet leſs rapid or important in Europe. No 
ſooner had he impoſed a regular form of ſervitude on the Servians 
and Bulgarians, than he paſſed the Danube to ſeek new enemies 

and new ſubjects in the heart of Moldavia ” Whatever yet ad- 
hered to the Greek empire in Thrace, Milkedonts and Theſſaly, ac- 


knowledged a Turkiſh maſter: an obſequious biſhop led him through 

the gates of Thermopylæ into Greece; and we may obſerve, as a 

ſingular fact, that the widow of a Spaniſh chief, who poſſeſſed the 

| ancient ſeat of the oracle of Delphi, deſerved his favour by the ſa- 

„ crifice of a beauteous daughter. The Turkiſh communication be- 
po | tween Europe and Aſia had been dangerous and doubtful, till he 
ſtationed at Gallipoli a fleet of gallies, to command the Helleſpont 

and intercept the Latin ſuccours of Conſtantinople. While the mo- 

narch indulged his paſſions 1 in a boundleſs range of injuſtice and 

cruelty, he impoſed on his ſoldiers the moſt rigid laws of modeſty 

and abſtinence ; and the harveſt was peaceably reaped and ſold 

within the precincts of his camp. Provoked by the looſe and 
= corrupt adminiſtration of juſtice, he collected in a houſe the judges 
= and lawyers of his dominions, who expected that in a few mo- 
ments the fire would be kindled to reduce them to aſhes. His mi- 
niſters trembled, i in ſilence : but an Ethiopian buffoon preſumed to 
inſinuate the true cauſe of the evil; and future venality was left 
without excuſe, by annexing an adequate ſalary to the office of 
cadhi®. The humble title of emir was no longer ſuitable to the 

| 02» pO Ottoman 

1 Cantemir, who celebrates the cee been long promiſed, and is ill unpubliſhed. 


5 | of the great Stephen over the Turks (p. 47.), 55 Leunclav. Annal. Tureici, p. 318, 319. 
: had compoſed the ancient and modern ſtate The venality of the cadhis has long been an 


_— of his principality of Moldavia, Which has objeck of Randal and. n and if we dil 
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Ottoman ene and 7 "RON condeſcended. to accept a patent of CH 58 P. 
ſultan from the caliphs who ſerved in Egypt under the yoke of tje 
Mamalukes : a laſt and frivolous homage that was yielded by force 

to opinion; by the Turkiſh conquerors, to the houſe of Abbas and 

the ſucceſſors of the Arabian prophet. The ambition . of the ſultan | 

was inflamed by the obligation of deſerving this auguſt title ; and he 

turned his arms againſt the kingdom of Hungary, the ee 

theatre of the Turkiſh, victories and defeats. Sigiſmond, the Hun- 

garian king, was the ſon and brother of the emperors of the Weſt: 

his cauſe was that of Europe and the church: and, on the report of 

his danger, the braveſt knights of France and Germany were eager 

to march under his ſtandard and that of the croſs. In the battle of Batile of Ni- . 
Nicopolis, Bajazet defeated a confederate army of an hundred thou- I les, 
ſand Chriſtians, who had proudly boaſted, that if the ſky ſhould fall rt. 28. 
they could uphold it on their lances. The far greater part were ſlain 

or driven into the Danube; and Sigiſmond, eſcaping to Conſtantinople 

by the river and the Black Sea, returned after a long. circuit to his 
exhauſted kingdom. In the pride of victory, Bajazet threatened 

that he would beſiege Buda; that he would ſubdue the adjacent 

countries of Germany and Italy; and that he would feed his horſe 

with a buſhel of oats on the altar of St. Peter at Rome. His pro- 

greſs was checked, not by the miraculous interpoſition of the apoſtle, 

not by a cruſade of the Chriſtian powers, but by a long and painful 

fit of the gout. The diſorders of the moral, are ſometimes corrected 

by thoſe of the phyſical, world; and an acrimonious humour fall- 


ing on a ſingle fibre of one man, may prevent or ſuſpend the miſery 


of nations, | 


the A of. our travellers, we may 
conſult the ſeeling of the Turks themſelves 
(4*Herbelot, Bibliot. eee p. 216, 138 
229, 230.) 

59 The fact, which is atteſted by the A. 
bic hiſtory of Ben Schounah, a contemporary 
Syrian (de Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, tom. iv. 
p. 336.), deſtroys the teſtimony of Saad Ef- 
fendi and Cantemir (p. 14, 15. ), of the election 


I 23 


of omen to the dignity of ſultan. 

60 See the Decades Rerum Hungaricarum 
(Dec. iii. I. ii. p. 379.) of Bonfinius, an 
Italian, who, in the xvth century, was in- 
vited into Hungary to compoſe an eloquent 
hiſtory of that kingdom. Vet, if it be extant 


and acceſſible, I ſhould give the preference to 


ſome homely chronicle of the ume and coun- 
try. 


Such 
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gundy, ſovereign of Flanders, and uncle of Charles the ſixth, yielded 
to. the ardour of his ſon, John count of Nevers; and the fearleſs 

youth was accompanied by four princes, bis couſins, and thoſe of 
the French monarch. Their inexperience was. guided by the * 
de Coucy, one of the beſt and oldeſt captains of Chriſtendom © 
but the conſtable, admiral, and marſhal, of France © 
an army which did not exceed the number of a thouſand knights 
and ſquires. Theſe fplendid names were the ſource of preſumption 
So many might aſpire to command, 


and the bane of diſcipline. 
that none were willing to obey ; 


their enemies and their allies; and in the perſuaſion that Bajazet 
would fly, or muft fall, they began to compute how ſoon they ſhould 
viſit Conſtantinople and deliver the holy ſepulchre. 
ſcouts announced the approach of the Turks, the gay and thought- 
leſs youths were at table, already heated with wine; hey inſtantly 
claſped their armour, mounted their horſes, rode full ſpeed to the 
vanguard, and reſented as an affront the advice of Sigiſmond, which 
would have deprived them of the right and honour of the foremoſt 
attack. The battle of Nicopolis would not have been loſt, if the 
French would have obeyed the prudence of the Hungarians: but i it 


SJ: ſhould not complain of the labour of 
this work, if my materials were always de- 


rived from ſuch books as the chronicle of ho- 


neſt Froiſſard (vol. iv. c. 67. 69. 72. 74. 79 
— 83. 85. 87. 89.), who read little, enquired 
much, and believed all. The original Me- 
moirs of the marechal de Boucicault (Partie i. 
c. 22—28.); add ſome facts, but they are dry 
and deficient, if compared with the pleaſant 
garrulity of Froiſſard. 

2 An accurate memoir on the life of 
Enquerrand VII. fire de Coucy, has been 


given by the baron de Zurlaubep (Hiſt. de 


Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxv.). 


His rank and poſſeſſions were equally con- 
fiderable in France and England; and, in 


ECLANE 


Such is "_ general idea of the Hongatlan war; but the diſaſtrous I 
of the French has procured us ſome memorials which 
illuſtrate the victory and character of Bajazet 


which he claimed in right of his grandmo- 
ther, the daughter of the emperor Albert I. 


was divided between two perſons Daniel, 
Hiſt. de la Milice Frangoiſe, tom. ii. 
One of theſe, the marſhal of the 2 


4 N Di FALL 


The duke of Bur- 


ini 


their national ſpirit deſpiſed | both 


When their 


1375, he led an army of adventurers into 
Switzerland, to recover a large patrimony 


of Auſtria (Sinner, Voyage dans la Suiſſe Oc- 
cidentale, tam. i. p. 118—124.). 


That military office, ſo reſpectable at 
preſent, was ſtill more conſpicuous when it 


p- 5.) 


was the famous Boucicault, who aſterwards 
afterwards defended Conſtantinople, govern- 


ed Genoa, invaded the coaſt of Aſia, and died 
in the field of Azincour. 


| might ; 
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diſh have been gloriouſſy won, had the Hungarians imitated the CHAP. 
valour of the French. They diſperſed the firſt line, conſiſting of 
tte troops of Aſia; forced a rampart of ſtakes, which had been 
planted againſt the cavalry; broke, after a bloody conflict, the Ja 
nixzaries themſelves ; ; and were at length overwhelmed by the nume- 
rous ſquadrons that iſſued from the woods, and charged on all ſides 
this handful of intrepid warriors. In the ſpeed and ſecrecy of his 
march, in the order and evolutions: of the battle, his enemies felt 
and admired the military talents of Bajazet. They accuſe his cruelty 
in the uſe of victory. After reſerving the count of Nevers, and 
four-and- twenty lords, whoſe birth and riches were atteſted by bis 
Latin interpreters, ' the remainder of the French captives, who had 
ſurvived the laughter of the day, were led before his throne; and, 
as they refuſed to abjure their faith, were ſucceſſively beheaded in 
his preſence. The ſultan was exaſperated by the loſs of his braveſt 
Janizaries; and if it be true, that, on the eve of the engagement, 
the French had maſſacred their Turkiſh priſoners ?, they might im- 
pute to themſelves the conſequences of a juſt retaliation. A knight, 
whoſe life had been ſpared, was permitted to return to Paris, that 
he might relate the deplorable tale, and ſolicit the ranſom of the 
noble captives. * In the mean while, the count of Nevers, with the 
princes and barons of France, were dragged along in the marches of 
the Turkiſh camp, expoled as a grateful trophy to the Moſlems of 
Europe and Aſia, and ſtrictly confined at Bourſa, as often as Bajazet 
reſided in his capital. The ſultan was preſſed each day to expiate 
with their blood the blood of his 1 martyrs; but he had pronounced, 
that they ſhould live, and either for mercy or deſtruction his word 
was irrevocable. He was aſſured of their value and importance by 
the return of the meſſenger, and the gifts and interceſſions of the 
kings of France and of Cyprus. Luſignan preſented him with | 


 ©+ Por this odious fact, the Abbé de Ver- l. xvi. c. 10, 11. (Ordre de Malthe, tom; ii. 
tot quotes the Hiſt. Anonyme de St. Denys, p. 310.) 
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— — ducats; and Charles the ſixth diſpatched by the way of 


Jungary a caſt of Norwegian hawks, and ſix horſe - loads of ſcarlet 
cloth, of ſine linen of Rheims, and of Arras tapeſtry, repreſenting 
the battles of the great Alexander. After much delay, the effect of 
diſtance rather than of art, Bajazet agreed to accept a ranſom of 
two hundred thouſand ducats for the count of Nevers and the ſur- 
viving princes and barons: the marſhal Boueicault, a famous warrior, 
was of the number of the fortunate ; but the admiral 'of France had 
been ſlain in the battle; and the conſtable, with the fire de Coucy» 
died in the [priſon of Bourſa. This heavy demand, which was 
doubled by incidental coſts, fell chiefly on the duke of Burgundy, 
or rather on his Flemiſh ſubjects, who were bound by the feudal laws 
to contribute for the knighthood and captivity of the eldeſt ſon of 


their lord. For the faithful diſcharge of the debt, ſome merchants 


of Genoa gave ſecurity to the amount of five times the ſum ;' a 


leſſon to thoſe warlike times, that commerce and credit are the links 


of the ſociety of nations. It had been ſlipulated in the treaty, 
that the French captives ſhould ſwear never to bear arms againſt the 


. perſon of their conqueror ; but the ungenerous reſtraint was abo- 


liſhed by Bajazet himſelf. © T deſpiſe,” ſaid he to the heir of Bur- 
gundy, © thy oaths and thy arms. Thou art young, and mayeſt be 
< ambitious of effacing the diſgrace or misfortune of thy firſt chi- 
* valry. Aſſemble thy powers, proclaim thy deſign, and be aſſured 
< that Bajazet will rejoice to meet thee a ſecond time in a field of 
< þattle.” Before their departure, they were indulged in the fre- 
dom and hoſpitality of the court of Bourſa. The French princes 


. admired the magnificence of the Ottoman, whoſe hunting and hawk- 


ing equipage was compoſed of ſeven thouſand huntſmen and ſeven 
thouſand falconers ©, In their preſence, and at his command, the 


belly 


& Sherefeddin Ali (Hig de Timor Bec, of 12,000 officers and ſervants of the chace. 
I. v. c. 13.) allows Bajazet a round number A part of his ſpoils was afterwards diſplayed 
Ty 5 in 


Fo 5 . 4 , 
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belly. ef one of his .chamberlains was cut open, on a woniialae 
againſt 
ſtrangers were aſtoniſhed by this act of juſtice; but it was the juſtice 
of a ſultan Who diſdains to balance the en of evidence or 
to meaſure the degrees of guilt FF wv i rf] 
After his enfranch iſement from an . ve Fa John P Pa- 
Izologus remained thirty-ſix years, the helpleſs, and as it ſhould 
ſeem, the careleſs, ſpectator, of the public ruin“. Love, or rather 
luſt, was his only vigorous paſſion; and in the embraces of the wives 
and virgins of the city, the Turkiſh ſlave forgot the diſhonour of the 
emperor of the Romans. Andronicus, his eldeſt ſon, had formed, at 
Adrianople, an intimate and guilty friendſhip with Sauzes the ſon of 
Amurath; and the two youths conſpired againſt the authority and 
lives of their parents. The preſence of Amurath in Europe ſoon 
diſcovered and diſſipated their raſh counſels ; and, after depriving 
| Sauzes of his fight, the Ottoman threatened his vaſſal with the treat- 
ment of an accomplice and an enemy, unleſs he inflicted a ſimilar 
puniſhment on his own ſon. Palzologus trembled and. obeyed; 
and a cruel, precaution involved in the ſame ſentence the childhood 
and innocence of John the ſon of the criminal. . But the operation 
was ſo mildly, or ſo unſkilfully, performed, that the one retained 
the ſight of an eye, and the other was afflicted only with the in- 
firmity of ſquinting. Thus excluded from the ſucceſſion, the two 
princes were confined in the tower of Anema; and the piety of 


Manuel, the ſecond ſon of the reigning monarch, was rewarded with 
the gift of the Imperial crown. But at the end of two years, the 
turbulence of the Latins and the levity of the Greeks produced a 
revolution; and the two emperors were buried in the tower from 


cranes (Chalcondyles, 1. ii. p. 35.) 
56 For the reigns of John Palzologus and 


in a hunting-match of Timour: 1. hounds 
with ſattin houſings; 2. leopards with col- 


him for drinking the goats- milk of a poor woman. The 


lars ſet with jewels; 3. Grecian greyhounds; 
and, 4. dogs from 12 as ſtrong as 
African lions (idem, 1. vi. c. 15.). Bajazet 
was particularly fond of flying his hawks at 


s 18 


his ſon Manuel, from 1354 to 1402, ſee Ducas, 


. 9—15, Phranza, I. i. c. 16—21. and the 
iet and iii books of Chalcondyles, whoſe pro- 
per * is drowned in a ſea of epiſode. 


whence 


f 75 
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The emperor 
John Palæo- 
logus, 

A. D. 1355, 

January 8 


A. D. 1391. 


Diſcord of 
the Greeks, 


RO O na r. whence the two 11 were exalted to the robe Ache ook : 
_ — of two. years afforded, Palzologus and Manuel the means of eſtape 2 
8 it was contrived by the magic, or ſubtlety, of a monk, who: was 
alternately named the angel or the devil: they fled to Scutari; their 
adherents armed in their cauſe; and the two Byzantine factions dif- 
1 plbayed the ambition and animoſity, with which Cæſar and Pompey 
had diſputed the empire of the world. The Roman world was now 
contracted to a corner of Thrace, between the Propontis and the 
Black Sea, about fifty miles in length and thirty in breadth; a ſ pace 
of ground not more extenfive than the leſſer principalities of Ger- 
many or Italy, if the remains of Conſtantinople had not ſtill re- 
| Preſented the wealth and populouſneſs of a kingdom. To reſtore | 
the public peace, it was found neceflary to divide this fragment of 
the empire; and while Palzologus and Manuel were left in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the capital, almoſt all that lay without the walls was ceded 
to the blind princes, who fixed their reſidence at Nhodoſto and Se- 
lybria. In the tranquil lumber of royalty, the paſſions of John 
Palzologus ſurvived his reaſon and his ſtrengtir; he deprived his 
favourite and heir of a blooming princeſs of Trebizond; and while 
the feeble emperor laboured to conſummate his nuptials, Manuel, 
with an hundred of the nobleſt Greeks, was ſent on a peremptory 
ſummons to the Ottoman porte. They ferved with honour in the 
wars of Bajazet; but a plan of fortifying Conſtantinople excited his 
jealouſy: he threatened their lives; the new works were inſtantly 
demoliſhed ; and we ſhall beſtow a vrais, perhaps above the merit 
of Palzologus, if we impute this laſt humiliation as the cauſe of his 
death. Ott 2 


The emperor The earlieſt intelligence of that event was communicated to Ma- 
| 3 nuel, who eſcaped with ſpeed and ſecrecy from the palace of Bourſa 
July CO to the Byzantine throne. Bajazet affected a proud indifference at 
the loſs of this valuable pledge ; ; and while he purfued his conqueſts 


i in Europe and Aſia, he left the emperor to ſtruggle with his bliad 
couſin 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE, „„ 


« cb John of Selybria, who, in eight years. of civil wat} aſſerted C HA RED 
_—_ right of primogeniture. At length the ambition of the victorious — 
ſultan pointed to the conqueſt of Conſtantinople ; but he liſtened to 

the advice of his vizir, who repreſented, that ſuch an etiterpriſc 

: might unite the powers of Chriſtendom in a ſecond and more formi- 

dable cruſade; His epiſtle to the emperor was conceived in theſe 

words: By the divine clemency, our invincible ſeymetar has re- Diſtreſs of 

3 Qaonſtantino- 
duced to our obedience almoſt all Aſia, with many and large coun- ple, 

«4 tries in Europe, excepting only the city of Conſtantinople ; for A 402. 
6 beyond the walls thou haſt nothing left. Reſign that city; ſtipulate 
i thy reward; or tremble, for thyſelf and thy unhappy people, at the 
60 conſequences of a raſh refuſal.” But his ambaſſadors were inſtructed 
to ſoften their tone, and to propoſe a treaty, which was ſubſcribed 
with ſubmiſſion and gratitude. A truce of ten years was purchaſed 
by an annual tribute of thirty thouſand crowns of gold : the 
Greeks deplored the public toleration of the law of Mahomet, and 
Bay azet enjoyed the glory of eſtabliſhing a Turkiſh cadhi, and found= 
ing a royal moſch in the metropolis of the Eaſtern church“. Yet 
this truce was ſoon violated by the reſtleſs ſultan: in the cauſe of 
the prince of Selybria, the lawful emperor, an army of Ottomans, 
again threatened Conſtantinople; and the diſtreſs of Manuel im- 
plored the protection of the king of France. His plaintive embaſſy 
obtained much pity and ſome relief; and the conduct of the ſuceour 
was entruſted to the marſhal Boucicault ©, whoſe religious chivalry 
was inflamed by the deſire of revenging his captivity on the infidels. 

He failed with four ſhips of war, from Aigueſmortes to the Helleſ- 
pont ; forced the paſſage, which was guarded by ſeventeen Turkiſh 
gallies; landed at Conſtantinople a ſupply of fix hundred men at 
arms and ſixteen hundred archers ; and reviewed them in the ad- 


6 Cantemir, | p. 50—5 3. Of the Greeks, „s Memoirs du bon Meſſire Jean leMaingre, 
Ducas alone (c. 13. 15.) acknowledges the dit Boucicault, Marechal de France, . 1, 
Turkiſh cadhi at Conſtantinople. Yet even c. 2035. 


Ducas diſſembles the moſch. 3 
Vol. VI. | E RE ; Jacent 
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TH us BY „LINE aN FALL 


Fey OY without .condeſcey F 8 to number or array the mulls Bi 


tude of. Greeks. Buy his preſence, the blockade was raiſed both by 5 2 


ſea and land; the flying ſquadrons of Bajazet were driven to a more 
reſpectful diſtance; and ſeveral caſtles in Europe and Aſia were 
ſtormed by the emperor and the marſhal, who fought with equal 


| valour by each other's fide, But the Ottomans ſoon returned with 


an encreaſe of numbers; and the intrepid. Boucieault, after a year r's 


| ſtruggle, reſolved to evacuate a country which could no lon ger af. 

ford either pay or proviſions for his ſoldiers. The marſhal offered 
to conduct Manuel to the French court, where he might ſolicit in 
perſon a ſupply of men and money; and adviſed in the mean while, 


that, to extinguiſh all domeſtic diſcord, he ſhould leave his blind 5 
competitor on the throne. The propoſal was embraced : the 5 
prince of Selybria was introduced to the capital; ; and ſuch was 


the public miſery, that the lot of the exile ſeemed more fortu- 


nate than that of the ſovereign. Inſtead of applauding the ſucceſs of 


his vaſſal, the Turkiſh ſultan claimed the city as his own; and on 


the refuſal of the emperor John, Conſtantinople was more cloſely 
preſſed by the calamities of war and famine. Againſt ſuch an enemy, 
prayers and reſiſtance were alike unavailing ; and the ſavage would 
have devoured his prey, if, in the fatal moment, he had not been 
overthrown by another ſavage ſtronger than himſelf, By the 
victory of Timour or Tamerlane, the fall of Conſtantino ale was de- 
layed about fifty years; and this important, though accidental, 
ſervice 880 juſtly introduce the life and character of the _ con- 
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8 econd. 


action; 


5 Theſe journals were ee to 
Sherefeddin, .or Cherefeddin Ali, a native, 
who compoſed in the Perſian language a 
hiſtory of Timour Beg, which has been tranſ- 
lated into French by M. Petis de la Croix 
(Paris, 1722, in 4 vols. 1 u), and has al- 
ways been my faithful guide. His geogra- 
phy and chronology are wonderfully accu- 
rate; and he may be truſted for public fads, 

though he ſervilely praiſes the virtue and 
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that the monarch himſelf compoſed the commentaries * 
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Elevation of Timour or Tuner lane 710 1 Tron of S. 
 marcand. His C onguefts i in Perſia, Georgia 6 Tartary, | 
- Ruſſia, India, Syria, and Anatolia, —Hi is Turkiſh 
War Defeat and Captivity of B ajazet.—Death 
V Timour.— Civil War of the Sons of Bajazet,— 
8 Reftoration of the Turkiſh Monarchy by M abomet 
the Firſt. e ov C onfantineple oy mu the 


U 


HE conqueſt and monarchy of the world was the firſt object 

of the ambition of T1MouR. | To live in the memory and 
eſteem of future ages was the ſecond wiſh of his magnanimous ſpirit. 
All the civil and military tranſactions of his reign were diligently an. 
recorded in the journals of his ſecretaries: 
was reviſed by the perſons beſt informed of each particular tranſ- 
and it is believed in the empire and family of Timour, 


the authentic narrative 


of his life, 


fortune of the _ Timour's attention to 
procure intelligence from his own and foreign 
countries, may be ſeen in the Inſtitutions, 


"P51 415-- T3 7+. 349+ l 


> Theſe Commentaries are yet unknown 


in Europe: but Mr. White gives ſome hope, 
that they may be imported and tranſlated by 
his friend Major Davy, who had read in the 
Eaſt this minute and faithful narrative of 


<* an intereſting and eventful Period. + 


and 


* 

oF" 

- * 1 
67 


CHAP; 


LXV. 


Hiſtories of 


'TimMouR, or 


and the aaflitition * of his government *. 


Tur DCR an wart 


But chk cares were in- 


effectual for the preſervation of Ris fame, and theſe precious memo- 
rials in the Mogul or Perſian language were concealed from the 


world, or at leaſt from the knoyledge. of Europe. 


The nations 


which he vanquiſhed exerciſed a baſe and impotent revenge ; and 
ignorance has long repeated the tale of calumny*, which had diſ- 
figured the birth and character, the perſon, and even the name, of 


Tanne e 1 


Vet bis real merit would be enhanced, rather than de- 


baſed, by the elevation of a peaſant to the throne of Aſia; nor can 
his lameneſs be a, theme of- reproach, unleſs he had the weakneſs 
to bluſh at a natural, or perhaps an honourable, infirmity). 
In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the indefeaſible ſucceſſion of 
the houſe of Zingis, he was doubtleſs a rebel ſubject; yet he ſprang 
from the noble tribe of Berlaſs : his fifth anceſtor, Caraſhar Nevian, 
had been the vizir of Zagatai, in his new realm of Tranſoxiana ; 
and in the cent of ſome generations, the branch of Timour is 


. i am ignorant whether the original inſti- 


tution, in the Turki or Mogul language, be 


ſtill extant. The Perſic verſion, with an 
Engliſh tranſlation and moſt valuable index, 
was publiſhed Oxford, 1783, in 41) by the 


joint labours of Major Davy, and Mr. White 


the Arabic profeſſor. This work has been 


ſince tranſlated from the Perſic into French 
(Paris, 1787) by M. Langles, a learned Ori- 


entaliſt, who has added the life of Timour, 
and many curious notes. 

+ Shaw Allum, the preſent Mogul, had: 
values, but cannot imitate, the inſtitutions 
of his great anceſtor. 
relies on their internal evidence: but if any 
ſuſpicions ſhould ariſe of fraud and fiction, 


they will not be diſpelled by Major Davy's 


letter. The Orientals have never cultivated 
the art of criticiſm; the patronage of a 


prince, leſs honourable perhaps, is not leſs 


lucrative than that of a bookſeller: nor can 
it be deemed incredible, that a Perſian, the 


real author, ſhould renounce the credit, to 


The Engliſh tranſlator 


raiſe the value and "Ry of the work. 
5 The original of the tale is found in the 


following work, which is much eſteemed for 


its flotid elegance of ſtyle: Abnedis Arab- 


fade (Ahmed Ebn Arabſhah) Vitæ et Rerum 


geftarum Timuri. Arabice et Latine. Edidit 
Samuel Henricus Manger. F ranegueræ, | 767, 
2 tom. in 4 This Syrian author is ever a 
malicious, and often an ignorant, enemy: 
the very titles of bis chapters are injurious ; 


as how the wicked, as how the impious, as 
how the viper, &c. The copious article of 


Timvus, in Bibliothẽque Orientale, is of a 
mixed nature, as - d*Herbelot indifferently 
draws his materials (p. 877—888.) from 
Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, and the Leb- 
tarikh, 

Demir, or 4 G aide, in the Turkiſh 
language, Iron; and Beg is the appellation 
of a lord or prince. By the change of a 
letter or accent, it is changed into Lenc, or 
lame; and a European corruption confounds 
the two words in the name of Famerlane. 


confounded, 


Y eotifarides; at leaſt by the females „ with the Imperial | 


is o rn ROMAN BMPIRE: 


was born forty" miles to the © ſouth of Samarcand, in the village of « 
Sebzar, in the fruitful territory of Caſh, of which his fathers were 
the hereditary chiefs, as well as of a FO of ten thouſand hotſe . 


* +0) 2 
He C 
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His birch ' was caſt on one of thols e of n which an- 


adventurous ambition. The khans of auge were unc; the 
emirs aſpired to independence; and their domeſtic feuds could only 


be ſuſpended by the conqueſt and tyranny of the Khans of Kaſbgar, 


who, with an army of Getes or Calmueks, invaded the Tranſ- 
| oxian kingdom. From the twelfth year of his age, Timour had 
entered the field. of action; in the twenty- fifth, he flood forth as 
the deliverer of his country; f and che eyes and wiſhes of the people 
were turned towards an hero who ſuffered in their cauſe. 
chiefs of the law and of the army had pledged their ſalvation to 
ſupport him with their lives and fortunes; but in the hour of 
danger they were ſilent and afraid; aud, after waiting ſeven days on 
the hills of Samarcand, he retreated - to the deſert with only ſixty 


7 Afier AGE ſome falſe and fooliſh. Hadfon' 5 Minor Greek 8 
tales of Timour Lenc, Arabſhah is compelled e See his nativity in Dr. Hyde (Syntagma 
to ſpeak truth, and to own him for a kinſ- Diſſertat. tom. ii. p. 466.), as it was caſt by 
man of Zingis, per mulieres (as he peeviſhly the aſtrologers of his grandſon Ulugh Beg: 
adds) laqueos Satanæ (pars i. c. 1. p. 25.). He was born A. D. 1336, April 9, 11 57” 
The teſtimony of Abulghazi Khan (P. ii. c. 5. P. M. lat. 36. I know not whether they 
F. v, Ci] 8 e. unqueſtionable, and 1 can prove the great conjunction of the planets 
ciſive. 


mour, were brothers; and they agreed, that (Bibliot. Orient. p. 878.) 

the poſterity of the elder ſhould ſucceed to the In the Inſtitutions of Timour, theſe ſub- 

dignity of khan, and that the deſcendants jects of the khan of Kaſhgar are moſt i impro- 

of the younger ſhould fill the office of their perly ſtyled Ouzbegs, or Uzbeks, a name 

miniſter and general: This tradition was at which belongs to another branch and eoun- 

leaſt convenient to juſtify the f ſteps of Ti- try of Tartars (Abulghazi, P. v. c. 5. P. vii. 
mour's ambition (Inſtitutions, p. 24, 25. c. 5.). Could I be ſure that this word is in 

from the MS. fragments of Timour's hiſtory). the Turkiſh original, I would boldly pro- 


: he 


from whence, like other conquerors and 
According to one of the pedigrees, the Prophets, Timour derived the ſurname of 
fourth anceſtorof Zingis, and the ninth of Ti- Saheb Keran, or maſter of the conjunctions 


5 See the preface of Sherefeddin, and 
Abulfeda's Geography (Choraſmiz, &c. De- 
ſeriptio, p. 60, 61.), in the 114 volume of 


16 


nounce, that the Inſtitutions were framed a 


century after the death of Timour, fince the 
eſtabliſnment of the Uzbeks in Tranſoxiana. 


horſemen. 


His firſt ad- 
ventures, 
A. D. 
1361-1370. 
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The fugitives. were overtaken by a bound FIR I 
whom he repulſed with. ASUS. laughter, and his enemies 


were forced to exclaim, | * imour as a wonderful man: fortune 


and the divige favour are. with him.” But in this bloody action 


his: own followers were reduced to he a number which was ſoon 


diminiſhed by the deſertion of three Carizmians. He wandered in 
the deſert with his wife, ſeven companions, and four horſes; and 
ſixty-two days was he plunged in a loathſome dungeon, from whence 


he eſcaped by his own courage, and the remorſe of the oppreſſor. | 


After ſwimming the broad and rapid ſtream of the Jihoon, or Oxus, 
he led, during ſome months, the life of a vagrant and outlaw, on 


the borders of the adjacent ſtates.” But his fame ſhone brighter i in 


| adverſity ; he learned to diſtinguiſh” the friends of his perſon, the 


aſſociates of his fortune, and to apply the various characters of men 
for their advantage, and above all for his own. On his return to 
his native country, Timour was ſucceſſively joined by the parties of 


his confederates, who anxiouſly ſought him in the deſert; nor can I 


refuſe to deſcribe, in his pathetic ſimplicity, one of their fortunate 
encounters. He preſented himſelf as a guide to three chiefs, who 
were at the head of ſeventy horſe. When their eyes fell upon 
« me,” ſays Timour, © they were overwhelmed with joy; and they 
Alighted from their horſes ; and they came and kneeled ; and they 
kiſſed my ſtirrup. I alſo came down from my horſe, and took 
each of them in my arms. And I put my turban on the head 
of the firſt chief; and my girdle, rich in jewels and wrought 
with gold, 1 bound on the loins of the ſecond ; and the third, I 


« 
cc 


cc 


« clothed in my own coat. And they wept, and I wept alſo; 


& and the hour of prayer was arrived, and we prayed, And we 


mounted , our horſes, and came to my dwelling ; and I collected 
my people, and made a feaſt. His truſty bands were ſoon en- 
creaſed by the braveſt of the tribes ; he led them againſt a ſuperior 
foe ; j and after ſome vicifſitudes of war, the Geet were e finally driven 


from 


o THE ROMAN: Err m. 
I from the kingdom of Trabſoriana. He had 


done much for his 


own glory ; but much remained to be done, much art tobe exerted, 
and ſome blood to be ſpilt, before he could teach his equals to obey 
him as their maſter. The birth and power of emir Houſſein com- 
pelled him to accept a vicious and unworthy colleague, whoſe ſiſter 


Their union was ſhort and 
jealous; but the policy of Timour, in their frequent quarrels, ex- 


was the beſt beloved of his wives. 
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poſed his rival to the reproach of injuſtice and perfidy: and, after 


a final defeat, Houſſein was flain by ſome. ſagacious friends, 


who preſumed, for the laſt time, to diſobey the commands of 


their lord. At the age of chirty- four, and in a general diet or cou- 
roultai, he was inveſted with Imperial command, but he affected to. 
revere the houſe. of Zingis ; ; and while the emir Timour reigned. 
over Zagatai and the. Eaſt, a nominal khan ſerved as àa private of- 
ficer in the armies of his ſervant. A fertile kingdom, five hundred 


miles in length and in breadth, might have ſatisfied the ambition of 
a ſubject; but Timour aſpired to the dominion of the world; and 


before his death, the crown of Zagatai was one of the twenty-ſeven 


crowns which he had placed on his head. Without expatiating on 


the victories. of thirty-five campaigns z without deſcribing the lines 


of march, which he repeatedly traced over the continent of Aſia; 


b ſhall briefly repreſent his conqueſts in, I, Perſia, II. Tartary, and, 
III. India“, and from thence proceed to the more intereſting nar- 
rative of his Ottoman war.. | 


I, For every war, a motive of. ſafety or revenge, of honour or 
zeal, of right or convenience, may be readily found in the juriſpru- 


dence of conquerors. No ſooner had Timour -re-united to the pa- 
trimony of Zagatai che dependent countries of Carizme and Can- 


_- The itt book of Sherefeddini is employed 
on the private life of the hero; and he himſelf, 
or his ſecretary (Inſtitutions, p. 3—77.), en- 
larges with pleaſure on the thirteen deſigns 
and enterpriſes which moſt truly conſtitute his 
perſonal 8 It even ſhines through the 
1 A 


7 


Inſtitutions. 


dark 1 of Arabſhah, P. i. c. 1—12. 
. 73 The conqueſts of Perſia, Tartary, and 


India, are repreſented in the 119 and 1ii* 


books of Sherefeddin, and by Arabſhah, c. 1 3 
—55. Conſult the excellent Indexes to the 


dahar, 


He aſcends 
the throne of 
Lagatai, - 

A. D. 1370, 
Tn: | 


His con- 

queſts, 
A. D. | 

1370-1400. 

I. Of Perſia, 
A. D. 


1380—1393· 
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0 5 A 5 dahar, un be tutnell bis eyes Abende the needs bf kan r 
KD 3 PErbn, From the Oxus to the Tigris, that extenſive! country was 
ep © " left without a lawful ſovereign ſince the death of Ab6ufſaid,” the laſt 
3 the deſcendants of tlie great Holacou. Peace and juſtice” had been 
baniſhed from the land above forty years; and the Mogiil invader 

micht ſeem toliſten to the cries of an oppreſſed people. Their petty 
tyrants 5 have oppoſed him with confederate arms: they ſepa- 

rately ſtood, and ſuceeſſively fell; and the difference of their fate 


—ͤ—— — — — — 
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Y Was only maren by the promptitude of ſubmiſfion or the bbftinacy | 
* of reliſtanice. Ibrahim, prince of Shirwan or Albania, kiſſed the 
þ footſtool of the Imperial throne. His peace-offerings of ſilks, horſes, 
: and jewels, were compoſed, according to the Tartar faſhion, each 


article of nine pieces; but a critical ſpeQator obſerved, that there 

were only eight flaves. I myſelf am the ninth,” replied Ibrahim, 

who was prepared for the remark ; 'and his flattery was rewarded by 

the ſmile of Timour. Shah Manſour, prince of Fars, or the proper 

Perſia, was one of the leaſt powerful, but moſt dangerous, of his ene- 

mies. In a battle under the walls of Shiraz, he broke, with three or 

four thouſand ſoldiers, the coul or main - body of thirty thouſand 

horſe, where the emperor fought in perſon, No more than fourteen 
TRY dr fifteen guards remained near the ſtandard of Timour: he ſtood firm 
: 5 aàãs a rock, and received on his helmet two weighty ſtrokes of a ſeyme- 
tar“: the Moguls rallied; the head of Manſour was thrown at his 
feet, and he declared his eſteem of the valour of a foe, by extirpa- 
ting all the males of ſo intrepid a race. From Shiraz, his troops ad- 
vanced to the Perſian gulf; and the richneſs and weakneſs of 
Ormuz were diſplayed in an annual tribute of ſix hundred thou- 


ſand 


14 The reverence of the Tarzars for the TR Sherefeddin (I. wi, 5 25 ] has magnified | 
myſterious number of nine, is declared by his courage. 
Abulghazi Khan, who, for that reaſon, di- 1% 'The hiſtory of Ormuz is not unlike that 
vides his Genealogical Hiſtory 1 into nine parts. of Tyre. The old city, on the continent 

"2 According to Arabſhah(P.i i. c. 28. p. 183. ), was deſtroyed by the Tartars, and renewed 
the coward Timour ran away to his tent, in a neighbouring iſland without freſh water 
and hid himſelf from the purſuit of Shah, or vegetation. The kings of Ormuz, rich 
Manſour under the women's garments. Per- in the Indian trade and the pearl fiſhery, 


Ppioſſeſſed 
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we oveflooked by his HOC ſucceſſor. Iris whole courſe g of the 
"Tigris" and Euphrates, from the mouth to the ſources of thoſe rivers, 


5 was reduced to his Obedience: he entered Edeſſa; and the Turk- 


mans 'of the black ſheep Were chaſtiſed for the fcrilegious pillage of 
a caravan of Mecca. In the mountains of Georgia, the native Chriſ- 


tians fill braved: the'law and the ſword of Mahomet; by three ex- ; 


peditions he obtained the merit of the gurzie, or 1 war; and — 


PO of Teflis became his proſelyte and friend. 
II. A juſt retaliation might be urged for the inviiboler: Turkeſtan, 


or the eaſtern] artary. Thie dignity of Timur could not endure b 
13701383; 


the impunity 'of the Getes: he paſſed the Sihoon, ſubdued the king- 
dom of Caſhgar, and marched ſeven times into the heart of their 


country. His moſt diſtant camp was two months journey, or four 
hundred and eighty leagues to the north-eaſt of Samarcand; and his 


„ 
Turkeſtan, 
A. D. 


emirs, who traverſed the river Irtiſh, engraved 3 in the ens of Si- 


beria a rude memorial of their exploits, The conqueſt of Kipzak, 


or the weſtern Tartary””, , was founded on the double motive of aid- 


ing the diſtreſſed, and chaſtiſing the ungrateful. Toctamiſh, a fu- 


gitive prince, was entertained and protected in his court: the am- 
baſſadors of Auruſs Khan were diſmiſſed with an haughty denial, 
and followed on the ſame day by the armies of Zagatai ; ; and their 
ſucceſs eſtabliſhed Toctamiſ.i in the Mogul empire of the north. 
But after a reign of ten years, the new khan forgot the merits and 
the ſtrength of his benefactor; the baſe uſurper, as he deemed him, 


poſſeſſed large territories both in Perſia and aud the Itineraries inſerted in the is volume 
Arabia; but they were at firſt the tributaries of Ramuſio, of Ludovico Barthema (1 503), 


of the ſultans of Kerman, and at laſt were fol. 167. of Andrea Corſali (1 517). fol. 202, 


delivered (A. D. 1505) by the Portugueſe 203, and of Odoardo Barbeſſa (in 1516), fol. 
tyrants from the tyranny of their own vizirs 315—318.). 

(Marco Polo, I. i. c. 15, 16. fol. 7, 8. 7 Arabſhah had n into Kiprak, 
Abulfeda Geograph. tabul. xi. p. 261, 262. and acquired a ſingular knowledge of the 
an original Chronicle of Ormuz, in Texeira, geography, cities, and revolutions, of that 
or Stevens“ Hiſtory of Teri, p. 376-416. northern region (P. i. c. 45 49 .). 
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Ruſſia, & e. 
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| Derbend, he. entered Perſia. at the head of. ninety ee 8 
with the innumerable forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, C Circaſſia, and 
Ruf ja, he paſſed the Sihoon, burnt che palaces of Timour, : and | com- 


" pelled him, amidſt the winter ſnows, to contend for Samarcand and 
his life. After a mild expoſtulation and a glorious victory, the em- 
peror reſolved on revenge: and by the eaſt, and the weſt, of the 


Caſpian, and the Volga, he twice invaded Kipzak with ſuch mighty 


powers, that chirteen miles were meaſured from his right to his left 
wing. In a march of five months, they rarely beheld the footſteps 
of man; and their daily ſubſiſtence was often. truſted to the fortune 


of the chace. At length the armies encountered each. other ; but 


the treachery of the ſtandard-bearer, who, in the heat of acti on, re- 


verſed the Imperial ſtandard of Kipzak, determined the victory of 


the Zagatais; and Toctamiſh (I ſpeak the language of the inſtitutions) | 
gave the tribe of Touſhi to the wind. of deſolation He fled to the 
Chriſtian duke of Lithuania; again returned to the banks of the 


4 Volga; and, after fifteen battles with a domeſtic rival, at laſt periſhed 


in the wilds of Siberia. The purſuit of a flying enemy carried 
Timour into the tributary provinces of Ruſſia: a duke of the 


reigning family was made priſoner amidft the ruins of his capital ; 5 
and Yeletz,. by che pride and ignorance of the Orientals, might 


eaſily be confounded with the genuine metropolis. of the nation. 


Moſcow trembled at the approach of the Tartar, and the reſiſtance 


would have been feeble, ſince the hopes of the Ruſſians were placed 


in a miraculous image of the Virgin, to whoſe protection they 


aſcribed the caſual and voluntary retreat of the conqueror. Ambi- 


tion and prudence recalled him to. the South, the deſolate country. 
was exhauſted, and the Mogul Wai were enriched with an im- 


- 25 Inſtitutions of Timour, p- 123. 125. a. lit. c. 125 13, 14); ho was 3 0 
Mr. White, the editor, beſtows ſome animad- the deſigns of Timour, and * true ſprings 


verſion on the ſuperſicial account of Sherefeddin of action. 


c Ea 9-23 "100 HARE menſe 
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adit ſpoil of precious furs, of linens of n 25 „and of. ingos 8 HA? r. 
of gold and ſilver **. On the banks of the Don, or 8 he re- — 
ceived an humble deputation from the conſuls and merchants of | 

b Egypt“, Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and Biſcay, who occupied the 
commerce and city. of Tana, or Azoph, at the mouth of the river, 
They offered their gifts, admired his magnificence, and. ruſted his 
royal word. But the peaceful viſit of an emir, who explored. the 
Nate of the r magazines and harbour, was ſpeedily followed by the 
deſtructive preſence of the Tartars. The city was reduced to aſhes; 5 
the Moſlems were pillaged and diſmiſſed; but all the Chriſtians, who 
had not * to their ſhips, were condemned either to death or 
ſlavery . Revenge prompted him to burn the cities of Serai and 
Aſtrachan, the monuments of riſing civilization; and his vanity pro- 
claimed, that he had penetrated to the region of perpetual daylight, 
a ſtrange phenomenon, which authoriſed his Mahometan doctors to 
en with the obligation of evening prayer *. 


III. Of 


III. When Timour firſt propoſed to his princes and emirs the i in- 13 
1000 of . or Ramme he was anſwered by! a murmur of 4. DP. 


1398, 1399, 
diſcontent: ory" "oy 


1 The Tae of Ruſſia are more credible 
than the i ingots. But the linen of Antioch 
has never been famous; and Antioch was in 
ruins. I ſuſpe& that it was ſome manufac- 
ture of Europe, which the Hanſe merchants 
had imported by the way of Novogorod. 

M. Leveſque (Hiſt. de Ruſſie, tom. ii. 
p. 247. Vie de Timour, p. 64— 67. be- 
fore the French verſion of the Inſlitutes) 
has corrected the error of Sherefeddin, and 
marked the true limit of Timour's conqueſts, 


His arguments are ſuperfluous, and a ſimple 


appeal to the Ruſſian Annals is ſufficient to 
' prove that Moſcow, which fix years before 
had been taken by Toctamiſn, eſcaped the 
arms of a more formidable invader, 

#1 An Egyptian conſul from Grand Cairo, 
is mentioned in Barbaro's voyage to Tana 
in 1436, after the city had been rebuilt (Ra- 
muſio, tom. ii. fol. g 24 

25 * The lack of 5 5 is deſcribed by She- 


Xx 2 


refeddin (1. iii. c. 55.); and much more par- 
ticularly by the author of an Italian chronicle 
(Andreas de Reduſiis de Quero, in Chron. 
Tarviſiano, in Muratori Script. Rerum Itali- 
carum, tom. Xxix. p. 802—805.). He had 
converſed with the Mianis, two Venetian 
brothers, one of whom had been ſent a de- 
puty to the camp of Timour, and the other 


had loſt at Azoph three fons and 12,000 du- | 


cats. 

2 Sherefeddin only ſays (1. Wl. c. 13. 30 
that the rays of the ſetting, and thoſe of the 
riſing ſun, were ſcarcely ſeparated by any 


interval; a problem which may be ſolved in 


the latitude of Moſcow (the 5c degree), with 
the aid of the Aurora Borealis, and a long 
ſummer twilight. But a day of forty days 
(Khondemir apud d'Herbelor, p. 880.) would 
rigorouſly confine us within the polar circle. 

For the Indian war, fee the Inſtitutions 
(p. 129—139. -), the fourth book of Shere- 
feddin, 
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the ce and deſerts! and the 


_ © ſoldiers dad in armour! and the elephants, defied of men!” 


But the diſpleaſure of the emperor was more dreadful” than all theſe 
terrors ; 2 and his ſuperior reaſon was convineed, chat an enterpriſe of 
ſuch tremendous aſpect was ſafe and eaſy in the execution. N Was 


informed by his ſpies of the weakneſs and anarchy of Hindoſtan : : 


the Soubahs' of the provinces had erected the ſtandard of rebellion ; 
and the perpetual infancy of ſultan Mahmood was deſpiſed even in 
the haram of Delhi. The Mogul army moved in three great divi- 


ſions: and Timour obſerves with pleaſure, that the ninety- two 
ſquadrons of a thouſand horſe moſt fortunately correſponded with 


the ninety- two names or epithets of the prophet Mahomet. Between 
the Jihoon and the Indus, they croſſed one of the ridges of moun- 
tains, which are ſtyled by the Arabian geographers The ſtony girdles 
of the earth. The highland robbers were ſubdued or extirpated ; 


but great numbers of men and horſes periſhed in the ſnow ; the 
_ emperor himſelf was let down a precipice on a portable ſcaffold, the 


ropes were one hundred and fifty cubits in length; and, before he 
could reach the bottom, this dangerous operation was five times re- 
peated. Timour croſſed the Indus at the ordinary paſſage of Attok; 


and Acne traverſed, in the footſteps of Alexander, the Punjab, 
or five rivers 


„ that fall into the maſter-ſtream. From Attok to 
Delhi, the high road meaſures no more than fix hundred miles; but 
the two conquerors deviated to the ſouth-eaſt; and the motive of 
Timour was to join his grandſon, who had atchieved by his com- 


mand the conqueſt of Moultan. On the eaſtern bank of the Hy- 


phaſis, on the edge of the deſert, the Macedonian hero halted and 


wept: the Mogul entered the deſert, reduced the fortreſs of Batnir, 


and ſtood in arms before the gates of Delhi, a Boone and flouriſhing 


195 feddin, and the hiſtory of Feriſhta (in Dow, 


vol. ii. p. 1—20.), which throws a general 
light on the affairs of Hindoſtan. | 

35 The rivers of the Punjab, the five 
eaſtern branches of the Tndus, have been laid 


Hindoſtan. 


Gan for the firſt time with truth and Accu- 


racy in Major Rennel's incomparable map of 
In his Critical Memoir, he il- 
luſtrates with judgment and learning the | 
marches of Alexander and Timour. 


$ city, 


8 1 5 or ThE RO | LAN) BMPIR : 


city, EY uad ſubſiltee 
Mahometan kings. The ſiege, more eſpecially; © 
have been a work of time; but he tempted; by the appearance of 
weakneſs, the ſultan Mahinoud and his vizir to deſcend into the 


plain, with ten thouſand! evitaſſiers, forty chouſatid f his foot-guards, 


and one hundred and twenty elephants, whoſe tuſks are Taid to have 
been armed with ſharp and poiſoned daggers. Againſt theſe mon- 


j | ſters, or ratlier agaitiſt the” imag irſation © of His troops, he conde- 
ſcended to uſe. ſome coruchldey precauti8ns'bf. fire and a ditch, 


of iron ſpikes and A rampart. of bücklers; büt the event taüßght the 
Moguls to ſmile at their own fears; ; and, as ſoon as theſe unwieldy 
animals were routed, the inferior ſpecies (che men of India) diſ- 
appeared from the feld "Timur made His triinphal etitry into the 
| capital of Hindoſtan „ and admired, With a view to "imitate, the 
architecture of the ſtately moſch'; "but the order or licence of a ge- 


” neral pillage and maſſacre polluted the feſtival: of his vietory. | He 
5 reſolved | to purify 1 his ſoldiers, i in the blood of the idolaters, or Gen- 


toos, who ſtill ſurpaſs, i in the proportion of ten to one, the numbers 
of the Moſlems, In this pious deſign, he advanced one hundred 


miles to the north-eaſt of Delhi, paſſed the Ganges, fought ſeveral 


battles by land and water, and penetrated to the famous rock of 
Coupele, the ſtatue of the cow, that ſeems to diſcharge the "mighty 


river, whoſe ſource | is far diſtant among the mountains of Thibet “. 


His return was along the ſkirts of the northern hills ; nor could this 
rapid campaign of one year juſtify the ſtrange erelight of his emirs, 
that their children i in a warm climate would degenerate into a race 


of Hindoos. Fo | 
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by The two great. riders.) the Ganges ad wanne is a * creme while bis ho 


Burrampooter, riſe in Thibet, from the op- ther Ganges has been the theme of ancient 


polite ridges of the ſame hills, ſeparate from and modern ſtory. Coupele, the ſcene of 
each other to the diſtance of 1200 miles, Timour's laſt victory, muſt be fituate near 
and, after a winding courſe of 2000, miles, Loldong, 1100 miles from Calcutta; and, in 
again meet in one point near the gulf of Ben- 1774s, a Britiſh camp! (Kennel's Memoir, 
gal. Net ſo en 18 9 that che Bur- p. 7. 59. 90, vr. i ak oi 


three centbiries under ie dominion of the C 7 an 7. 
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5 — t his (yy ſt My pris of on eee which had ariſen On 
15 — the confines of Georgia and Anatolia, of the revolt of. the Ch iſ- 
4.5. %% lay the, ambitious/defigns of the. ſultan. Bajazet. His vigour 


A. D. 1400, 
September 1. of mind and body was not impaired: by ſixty-three, years, and in- 


C numerable fatigi ues; and, after enjoying ſome tranquil 1 months ! in the 
„ palace of Samarcand, he proclaimed a new. expedition of ſeven Years | 
into the-weſtern,countries,of Aſia”. Da the ſoldiers who had ſerved 
in the Indian war, he granted the choice of remaining : at home « or 
following. their prince; but the troops of all the Provinces. ; and king 
doms of Perſia were commanded to afſemble at Iſpahan, and Wait the 
arrival of the Imperial ſtandard. It was firſt directed againſt the 
- Chriſtians of Georgia, who were ſtrong only in their rocks, their 
caſtles, and the winter ſeaſon ; ; but theſe obſtacles were overcome, by 
the zeal and perſeverance | of Timour : J the rebels ſubmitted to the 
tribute or che Koran; and if both religions boaſted of their martyrs, 
that name is more juſtly.« due to the Chriſtian priſoners, who were 
offered, the, | choice of abj uration or death. On his deſcent from 
the hills, the emperor gave audience to the "Firſt ambaſſadors of Ba- 
jazet, and opened the hoſtile correſpondence of complaints and me- 
naces; which fermented two years before the final exploſion. Be- 
tween two jealous and haughty neighbours, the motives of quarrel 
5 will ſeldom be wanting. The Mogul and Ottoman conqueſts now 
„ touched each other in the neighbourhood | of Erzerum, and the 
Euphrates; nor had the doubtful limit been aſcertained by time and 
| treaty. Each of theſe ambitious monarchs might accuſe his rival of 
| violating his territory ; of threatening his vaſſals ; and protecting his 
rebels ; and, by the name of rebels, each underſtood the fugitive 
princes, hoſe kingdoms he had uſurped, and whoſe life or liberty 
he implacably purſued. The reſemblance of character was ra more 


_ 37 See As {Ries oy p. 141. to the end. 16, 97 to be entrance of Timour into 
of the vt book, and Sherefeddin (. v. e, I Syria. 1425 


Ga krebs 


6 
„ 


on BO EMPIRE © © a 


Ane chan the oppol tion of intereſt ; 3 and in their, victorions c 4. P, ; 
career, Timour was impatient of an equal, and Bajazet was ignorant — 
of a ſuperior. The firſt epiſtle of the Mogul emperor muſt have 

provok d, inſtead of reconciling the Turkiſh ſultan 3 whoſe fits | | 

« Doft thou not know, that the 


and nation he affected to deſpiſe *. 
« greateſt part of Aſia is ſubje& to our arms and our laws? that our 
« inyincible, forces extend from one ſea to the other? that the po- 
te tentates of the earth form a line before our gate? and that we 
« have compelled, fortune herſelf to watch over the proſperity of our 
« empire ? What 1s the foundation of thy inſolence and folly ? 
&« Thou haſt fought ſome battles in the woods of Anatolia ; con- 
« * temptible trophies !. Thou haſt obtained ſome victories over the 
4 « Chriſtians of Europe ; thy - ſword was bleſſed by the apoſtle of 
&« God; and thy obedience to the precept of the Koran, in. waging 
. * war againſt the infidels, | is the ſole conſideration that prevents us 
from deſtroying thy country, the frontier and bulwark of the 
« Moſlem world. Be wiſe in time; reflect; repent ; : and avert the 
6 thunder of our vengeance, which: i is yet ſuſpended over thy head.. 
” Thou: art no more than a piſmire; why wilt thou ſeek to provoke 
the elephants? Alas, they will trample thee under their feet.” In 
his replies, Bajazet poured forth the indignation of a ſoul which 
was deeply ſtung by ſuch unuſual contempt. After retorting the 
baſeſt reproaches on the thief and rebel of the deſert, the Ottoman 
recapitulates his boaſted viQories | in Iran, Touran, and the Indies, 
and labours to prove, that Timour had never triumphed unleſs by 5 


4 We have three copies oß theſe hoſtile 


epiſtles in the Inſtitutions (p. 147 ), in She» 
refeddin (1. v. c. 14.), and in Arabſhah 


(tom. ii. c. 19, P. 183201. );, which agree 


with each other in. the ſpirit and ſabſtance 
rather than in the ſtyle. It is probable, that 
they have been tranſlated, with various lati- 
tude, from the Turkiſh original. into the 
Arabic and Perſian tongues. | 


n 


the ſea, and all maritime affairs. 


„he Mogul emir diſtinguiſhes himſelf | 
and his countrymen by the name of Turks, 


and ſtigmatiſes the race and nation of Bajazet 
with the leſs honourable epithet of Tzrkmans; 
Yet I do not underſtand bow the Ottomans- 


could be deſcended from a Turkman ſailor ;. 
thoſe. inland ſhepherds were ſo remote from 
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oo enter 


Timour in- 
vades Syria, 


A. D. 1400. 


3 
F. * 

t * | * * 
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« nume oP erg Fa ut what Are the” artows of the. thing 
- Aol againſt the ſeyn etars and Bartleaxes of - my firm and in⸗ 


. vineible Jinizaties? I will | guard tlie Princes who have impleted 


6 my protection: feck them! in my rents. "The cities of 


* and Erzeroum are mine, and Unleſs, the tribute be duly pa 57 aid, 1 


er will demand the arrears under the walls 6f Tauris and Sultania,” 
The ungovernable rage of the falta at length "betrayed him to an 
inſult of a a more domeſtic kind. " 1 I fy from thy arms,” ſaid he, 


haſt 


4 may my wives be thrice divorced from my bed: but if. 


« not courage to meet me in the field, mayeſt thou again otitis thy 
Ny wiyes after they have, thrice endured. the embraces of a ſranget“ 8 1 
Any Violation by word or deed of the ſecrecy of the. Haram is an 


unpardonable offence among the Turkiſh” nations“ oy and the Poli- 


tical quarrel of the two monarchs was embittered by private and per- 
ſonal reſentment. 'Yet in his firſt expedition, Timour Was ſatisfied 


with the ſiege and deſtruction of Siwas or Sebaſte, a ſtrong city on 
the borders of, 9 and he revenge the indiſcretion of the 
Ottoman, on a garriſon of four thouſand Armenians, h 5 05 
buried alive for the brave and faithful diſcharge of their duty. 


Muſulman he ſeemed to reſpect the pious occupation of Bajazet, _ 


was ſtill engaged in the blockade of Conſtantinople : and after this 
falutary leſſon, the Mogul conqueror checked his purſuit, and turned 
aſide to the invaſion of Syria and Egypt. In theſe tranſactions, the 
Ottoman prince, by the Orientals, and even by Timour, is ſtyled 


* According to the Koran (e. 2. p. 27. ſecond before his face (Rycaut's State df the | 
and Sale's Diſcourſes, p. 134.), a Muſul- Ottoman Empire, I. ii, c. 21.) 
man who had thrice Me brekd his wife (who 3 The common delicacy of the dels 
had thrice repeated the words of a divorce), in never ſpeaking of their women, is aſcribed 

could not take her again, till after ſhe had in a much higher degree by Arabſhah to 
been married to, and repudiated zy, another the Turkiſh nations; and it is remarkable 
huſband; an ignominious tranfaction, which enough, that Chalcond yles (I. ii. p. 0 9 


it is needleſs to aggravate by ſuppofing, that had ſome knowledge vol de Dr 
the, 4 huſband muſt w" her enjoyed by a the inſult. - W | IR 


7 | 5 4 {gt the 
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the Kai , of Runs, che Ca 
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8 : 2 


ſed | 
* * he 
4 + Pe, 
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or THR ROMAN. EM nb. 


zfar of the Rosius a title atlich, by a © H 


| nil tary repubitc wth the de Aill reigned? in ed ab 
ut but the dynaſty of the Turks Was vet 
Circaſſians*; and their favourite Barkok, from. a ſlave and a priſoner, 
TJ mn reſtored to the throne. In the midſt of rebellion 


rown by that of the 


and diſcord, he braved the menaces, correſponded with the ene 


mies, and detained the a 


1baſſadors, of the Mogul, who patiently 


expected his deceaſe, to revenge the crimes of the father on the 


feeble reign of his ſon Farage. 


The Syrian emirs * were aſſe mbled 


at Aleppo to repel the invaſic ion: they confided in the fame and dif- 
cipline of the Mamalukes, in the temper of their ſwords and lances 
of the pureſt ſteel of Damaſcus, in the ſtrength of their walled cities, 


and in the populouſneſs of ſixty thouſand villages : : and inſtead of 
ſuſtaining a ſiege, they threw open their gates, and arrayed their 


forces in the plain. But theſe forces were not cemented by virtue 


and union; and ſome powerful emirs had been ſeduce to deſert or 


betray” their more loyal companions. Timour's front was covered 
with a line of Indian elephants, whoſe turrets were filled with archers 
and Greek fire: the rapid evolutions of bis cavalry completed the 
diſmay and diſorder; the Syrian crowds fell back on each other; 


many thouſands were ftifled or ſlaughtered ! in the entrance of the 


great ſtreet; ; the Moguls entered with the * fugitives ; ; and, after a 


33 For a aye of the Mogols, ſee 25 In- 


ſtitutions (p. 131. 147.), and for the Per- 
fans, the Bibliotheque Orientale (p. 882.): 
but I do not find that the title of Cæſar is 


been applied by the Arabians, or aſſumed by 


the Ottomans themſelves. 

33 See the reigns of Barkok and Pharadge, 
in M. de Guignes (tom. iv. I. xxii.), who, 
from the Arabic texts of Aboulmahaſen, 
Ebn Schounah, and Aintabi, has added ſome 


Vol. VI. 


c. 1—14.). 


17 


facts to our - al dock of a” 1 
4 Por theſe recent and domeſtic 8 


tions, Arabſhah, though a partial, is a cre- 


dible, witneſs (tom. i. c. 64—68. tom. the 
Timour 08 have been odious 
to a Syrian ; but the notoriety of facts would 


have obliged him, in ſome meaſure, to reſpect 


his enemy and himſelf. His bitters may cor- 


rect the luſcious ſweets: * nn (J. v. 
Co 17—29.). G4: 5 of LL: 
| ſhort 


ſmall anticipation, might be given to a monarch cho poſſeſſed the * 
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: 0 cnn. 2 ſhort, defen Dc r 5 dine : of nn 
en "hv y he ſuppliants —4 . 
. - captives, Hanau +-diftingniihed. the doftors = the law, whom he 
15 12. % invited to the dangerous honour of a perſonal conference”, wx i 
Mogul prince was a zealous Muſulman; but his Perſian. ſchools had 

taught him to revere the memory of Ali and, Hoſain ; ; and he had 
[ mbibed a; deep- prejudice againſt t the Syrians, as the enemies. of the L 
fon of the daughter of the apoſtle of God. Jo theſe doctors he 
1 propoſed a captious queſtion, which the caſuiſis of Bochara, Samar» | 
cand, and Herat, were incapable of reſolving. Who are the true 
Ef martyrs, of thoſe who, are ſlain on my fide, or on that of my 
enemies? But he was ſilenced, or ſatisfied, by the dexterity. of 
one of the cadhis of Aleppo, who replied, in. the words of Mahomet 
himſelf, that the motive, not the enſign, conſtitutes the martyr; 
and that the Moſlems of either party, who fight only for the glory 
of God, may deſerve that ſacred appellation. The true ſucceſſion of 
the caliphs was a controverſy of a ſtill more delicate nature and the 
frankneſs of a doctor, too honeſt. for. his ſiuation, provoked the 
emperor to exclaim, 4 Ye are as falſe as thoſe of Damaſcus: Moa- 
„ wiyah was an uſurper, Yezid a tyrant, and Ali, alone is the law- 
ful ſucceſſor of the prophet.” A prudent explanation. reſtored 
his tranquillity ; and he:paſſed to a more familiar topic of converſa- 
tion. What is your age?” faid he to the cadhi. « Fifty years.” 
It would be the age of my eldeſt ſon: you ſee me here (con- 
* tinued Timour) a poor, lame, decrepit mortal. Vet by my arm 
« has the Almighty been pleaſed to ſubdue the kingdoms of Iran, 
1 Touran, and the Indies, | Jam not a man of blood; and God is 
„ my witneſs, that in all my wars I have never been the aggreſſor, 
&* and that * enemies have always been the authors of their own 


* calamity.” During this — conperſagien, the ſtreets of Aleppo 


35 Theſe interedtibg converfittons appear to rian Ebn Sekt a privelpet Aar. vet 
have been copied by Arabſhah (tom. i. e. 68. how could he be alive ſeventy· five years Ar. 
p. 67 2 ) from the = and hilo- wards bee p- 793 18 


ſtream ed 


=_ 
A — * 
8 # 


Ares Kick ph an d with the cries of Ana 20d 0 
chilares, with the ſhrieks of violated virgins. The rich plunder that — ns — 
Was abandoned to his Toldiers might ſtimulate their avarice; but 
their cruelty” was enforced by the peremptory command of producing | 
an adequate number of heads, which, according. to his cuſtom, were 
curiouſly piled in columns and pyramids: the Moguls celebrated the 
feaſt of victory, while the ſurviving Moſlems paſſed: the night in 
tears and in chains. I ſhall not dwell on the march of the de- LY, 
ſtroyer from Aleppo to Damaſcus, where he was — 
and almoſt overthrown, by the armies of Egypt. A retrograde mo- 
tion was imputed to his diſtreſs and deſpair: one of his nephews de- 
ſerted to the enemy; and Syria rejoiced 1 in the tale of his defeat, 
when the fultan was driven by the revolt of the Mamalukes to eſcape 
with precipitation and ſhame to. his palace of Cairo. Abandoned b by 
their prince, the inhabitants of Damaſcus ſtill defended their walls; 
and Timour conſented to raiſe the ſiege, if they would adorn his re- 
treat with a. gift or ranſom; each article of nine pieces. But no ſooner ; 
had he introduced himſelf into the city, under colour of a truce, 
rhan he perfidiouſly violated the treaty ; impoſed a contribution of Damaſcus, 
ten millions of gold ; and animated his troops to chaſtiſe the poſte- * 
rity of thoſe Syrians who had executed, or approved, the murder 
of the grandſon of Mahomet. A family which had given honour- 
able burial to the head of Hoſein, and a colony of artificers whom 
- he ſent to labour at Samarcand, were alone reſerved in the general 
maſſacre; and, after a period of ſeven centuries, Damaſcus was re- 
duced to aſhes, becauſe a Tartar was moved by religious zeal to 
avenge the blood of an Arab. The loſſes and fatigues of the cam- 
paign obliged Timour to renounce the conqueſt of Paleſtine and 
Fgypt; but i in Bis return to the Euphrates, he delivered Aleppo to 
the flames; and juſtified his pious motive by the pardon and reward 
of two thouſand ſectaries of Ali, who were deſirous to viſit the tomb 
of his fon, - I have expatiated on the perſonal anecdotes which 
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and Bagdad, 
A. D. 1401, 


: Id 23. 


Invades Ana- 


tolia, 


A. D. 1402. 


A rr . e 0 a py 


wander, _ viltedi: eas encam 


8 iber nav; Fr plendid commands of five, and 
: rſe, may eee Sans aud en- 
6 of the genuine number of effective ſoldic 


In the pillage of Syria, the Moguls had acquired immenſe rickes: ane 


the delivery of their pay and arrears) for m_ PROG: nee 


ched them to che Imperial ſtandard. toes 85158 0 


During this diverſion of 'the Moy 
to collect his forces for a more ſerious encounter 


ul arms; nee halls two; an 


1 hey conſiſted 


of four hundred thouſand horſe and foot * ſet merit and fidelity - 


were of an unequal complexion. We may diſeri 


inate the Janizaries 


ho have been grad ually raifed to an eſtabliſhment of forty thouſand 
men; a national cavalry, the Spahis of modern times ; twenty thou- 
ſand cuiraſſiers of Europe, clad in black and impenetrable armour J 
the troops of Anatolia, whoſe | princes had taken refuge i in the camp 5 
of Timour, and a colony of Tartars, whom be had driven from 


-36 The 1 and occupations of Ti- 
mour between the Syrian and Ottoman wars, 


are repreſented by Sherefeddin (l. v. c. 29 


—43-) and Arabſhah (tom. ii. c. 15—18. ). 
57 This number of 800,000 was extracted 


by Arabſhah, or rather by Ebn Schounah, 
ex rationario Timuri, on the faith of a Cariz- 
mian officer (tom. i. e. 68. p. 617. ); and it 


is remarkable enough, that a Greek hiſtorian 


20,000 men. Poggius reckons 1, ooo, ooo; 


another Latin contemporary (Chron. Tarvi- 
fianum, apud Muratori, tom. xix. p. 800.) 
1,100,000; and the enormous ſum of 1, 600, ooo 


is atteſted by a German ſoldier, who was 


profes at the — of Angora (Leunclav. 


9 


ad Chalcondyt, 1. ii. P- 0 Timor, f in 


His Inſtitutions, has not deigned to calculate 
his troops, his ſubjects, or his revenues. 


A wide latitude of non effeRives — 
allowed by the Great Mogul for his own 


: pride . and the benefit of his officers,  Ber- 


nier's, patron was Penge-Hazari, commander 
of 5000 horſe; of which he maintained no 


more than 500 (Voyages, tom. i. p. 288, 28 
(Phranza, 1. i. c. 29.) adds no more than P. 9.). 


 Timour himſelf fixes at 400, ooo men 


| the Ottoman army (Inſtitutions, ,p. 153.), 
: which is reduced to 1 50,000- by Phranza 
(I. i. c. 29.), and ſwelled by the German 


ſoldier to 1,400,000. It is evident, that the 
Wenn were the more apmerguee, 2. 


* 
#4 


Kipzak, | 


| We wert eee 1 1 As. af: he a 1650 pou for 
revenge, he diſplayed his banners near the ruins: of the unfortunate 


Haus In the mean while, Timour moved from the Araxes through f | 


Weta ob: Armenia and Anatolia; his boldneſs was ſecured 
by che wileſt precautions; his ſpeed was, guided by order and diſ- 
cipline; and the woods, the mountains, and the rivers, were dili- 
gently. explored by the flying ſquadrons, WhO marked his road and 


preceded his ſtandard. Firm in his plan of lighting · in the heart of 


the Ottoman kingdom, he avoided their camp; dextrouſly inclined 
to the left; occupied Cæſarea; 3 traverſed the falt deſert and the river 
Halys ; ; and inveſted Angora ; : while the ſultan, immoveable. and 


ignorant in his poſt, compared the Tartar ſwiftneſs to the crawling 


of a ſnail ©: he returned on the wings of indignation t to the relief of 
Angora; and as both generals were alike impatient for action, the 
plains round that city were the ſcene of a memorable battle, which 

has immortaliſed the glory of Timour and the ſhame of Bajazet. 


Battle of 


Angora, 


A. D. 1402, 


July 28. 


For this fignal victory, the Mogul emperor was indebted to himſelf, 4 


to the genius of the moment, and the diſcipline of thirty years, | He 
had Jmproved the tactics, without violating the manners, of his na- 
tion * '3 whoſe force ſtill conſiſted in the miſſile weapons, and rapid 
evolutions, of a numerous cavalry. From a fingle troop to a great 
army, the mode of attack was the ſame : a foremoſt line firſt ad- 
vanced to -the charge, and was ſupported in a Juft order by the 
ſquadrons of the great vanguard. The. general s eye watched over 
the field, and at his command the front and rear of the right and 
left wings. ſucceſſively moved forwards in their ſeveral diviſions, and 


- It may not be uſeleſs to mak the diſ- lantinople xii. or xiii. (ſee Tournefort, Voy- 
tances between Angora and the neighbouring age au Levant, tom. ii. lettre xxi. ) 


cities, by the journies of the caravans, each * See the Syſtems of Tactics in the Inſti- 


of twenty or..twenty-five miles: to Smyrna tutions, which the Engliſh editors have il- 
xx. to_Kiotahia x. to Bourſa x, to Cæſarea 1 8 ich, neee h 373-407.) 
viii. to Sinope x. to Nicomedia ix. to Con- ; 


T7 e c in 


- 


271 h . daten. the main body itſelf was ſupported, on tlie flanks ati in 


. Get t or nde Une: : the enety ws „rene by ch ife 6 0 
5 any attacks; and each attack afforded 2 c Tal All 
" Why all Os fruitleſs or uhſutceſiful; * the” 666% 
: he 5 Who gave the ſignal of advaneing t 
dard body, which he led in perſon *. But in 


> me ſtan- 
i the battle of 


„ the braveſt ſquadrons: of the reſerve, commande by the 
Tos 4155 grandfons*% "Timour. © The conqueror of Hindoftan often= 
tatiouſly ſhewed a line of eleptiatits, the trophies,” r rather than the 
inſtruments, or victory: the uſe of the Greek fire was familiar to 
the Moguls and Ottomans : but had they borrowed from Europe 
the recent invention of gunpowder and” cannon, the artificial thunder, N 
In the Hands of either nation, muſt have turned the fortune of the 
day“ In that day, Bajazet diſplayed the qualities of a ſoldier and 
_ a chief: but his genius ſunk under a ſtronger aſcendant; and from 
various motives, the greateſt part of his troops failed him ! in the de- 
| cifive moment. His rigour and avarice had provoked” a mutiny 
among the Turks; ; and even his. ſon Soliman- too haſtily withdrew 
from the field. The forces of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, were 
drawn away to the banners of their lawful princes. His Tartar allies 
had been tempted by the letters and emiſſaries of Timour“; who 
reproached their ignoble ſervitude under the ſlaves of their fathers; 
and offered to their hopes the dominion of their new, or the liberty 
of their ancient, country. In the right wing of Bajazet, the cuiraſ- 
ſiers of Europe charged, with faithful hearts and irreſiſtible arms; 
but theſe men af 1 iron were ſoon * by a an artful flight and 


* 


. The 3 himſelf (lays Timour) muſt 
chen put the foot of courage into the ſtirrup 
of patience. 


French, verfion of the Toftitures(p. 156, 157.) 
43 The Greek fire, on Timour's ſide, is at- 

| tefted by Sherefeddin (I. v. c. 47.) ; but 

Voltaire's ſtrange ſuſpicion, that ſome cannon, 


_ madſcribed with ſtrange characters, muſt have 


5 A Tartar metaphor, which is 
| Joſt in the Engliſh, but preſerved in the 


d' Herbelot, p. $82.). 


been ſent by that monarch to Debli, is refuted 
by the univerſal filence of contemporaries, ' 
4+ Timour has diſſembled this ſecret and 
important negociation with the' Tartars, 
which is indiſputably proved by the joint 
evidence of the Arabian (tom. i. c. 47. 
p. 391 ), Turkiſh (Annal. Leunelav. p. 321.), 
and Perſian hiſtorians (Khondemir, * 


headlong 
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bes dong 83 : and; the, Javiziries; a TOR aol cavalry: or Hl I% 7. 
miſſile weapons, were encompaſſed by the circle of the ane — 
hunters. Their valour was at length oppreſſed by heat, thirſt, and 

the weight of numbers; and the unfortunate ſultan, afflicted oe - 

the, gout in his hands and feet, was tranſported from the field on the 

fleeteſt of his horſes. He was purſued and taken by the titular khan e Nel 
of Zagataiz and, after bs capture, and the defeat of the Ottoman e. 
powers, the kingdom of Anatolia ſubmitted to the conqueror, who 
planted his ſtandard at . ae and diſperſed on all ſides the mini- 
ſters of rapine and deſtruction- Mirza Mehemmed Sultan, the eldeſt 
and beſt beloved of his ene, was diſpatched to Bourſa with 
thirty thouſand horſe: and ſuch was his youthful ardour, that he ar- 
rived with only. four thouſand at the gates of the capital,. after per- 
forming in five days a march of two hundred and thirty miles. Vet 
fear is ill more rapid in its courſe ;- and Soliman, the ſon of Bajazet, 
had already paſſed over to Europe with the royal treaſure. The 
- ſpoil, however, of the palace and city was immenſe : the inhabit- 
ants had eſcaped; but the buildings, for the meſt part of wood, 
were reduced to aſhes. From Bourſa, the grandſon of Timour ad- 
vanced to Nice, even yet a fair and flouriſhing city; and the Mogul 
ſquadrons were only ſtopped by the waves of the Propontis. The 
ſame ſucceſs attended the other mirzas and emirs in their excurfic ions: 
and Smyrna, defended by the zeal and courage of the Rhodian 
knights, alone deſerved the preſence of the emperor himſelf. After 
an obſtinate defence, the place was taken by ſtorm; all that breathed 
was put to the ſword; and the heads of the Chriſtian heroes were 
launched from the engines, on board of two carracks, or great ſhips 
of Europe, that rode at anchor in the harbour. The Moſlems of 
Aſia rejoiced in their deliverance from a dangerous and domeſtic * 
"= and a parallel was drawn between the two rivals, by obſerving 


that Timour, in fourteen days, had reduced a | fortreſs which 
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3 #4 FAN of The DAY . 1 which Polit pw impriſoned by erlane 
W ſo long and fo often repeated A8 4 moral leſſon; 7 ow c 4; 8 


diſproved by 


the Perſian 


 kiſtorian of 


'Timour ; 


fable by the modern writers,” who finile”at"the vulgär eredulity'®; 
They appeal wit rd to the Petfiart hiſtory” of Sherefeddin 


0 5 Ali,” which has been given to our — cody a French verſion,” and 
from which 1 ſhall collect and abridge a m 
this memorable tranſaction. No ſooner was Timour informed that 


cious narrative of 


the captive Ottoman was at the door of his tent, than he graciouſly 
ſtept forwards to receive him, ſeated him by his ſide,” and mingled 
with juſt reproaches a ſoothing pity for his rank and misfortune. 
& Alas!” ſaid the emperor, ; the decree of fate is now accom- 
„ pliſhed by your own fault: it is the web which you have woven, 


1 £6. the chorns of the tree which yourſelf have planted. I wiſhed: $0 - 


« ſpare, and even to affiſt; the champion of the Moſlems: yo 
* braved our threats; you deſpiſed our friendſhip ; 3 you forced us 
10 to enter your kingdom with our invincible armies. Behold the 
« event. Had you vanquiſhed; I am not ignorant of the fate which 
« you reſerved for myſelf and my troops. But I diſdain to retaliate ; 

« your life and honour are ſecure ; and 1 n expreſs my grati- 
„ tude. to God by niy clemency to man.“ The royal captive 
ſhewed ſome ſigns of repentance, ee the humiliation of a 
robe of honour, and embraced with tears his ſon Mouſa, who, at his 
requeſt, Wag ſought and found among the captives of the field. 
The Ottoman Princes were lodged 1 in a ſplendid pavilion 3 and the 


45 For the war of Anatolia or Roum, 18 1517. Chalcondyles, 1 Ul.) 


add ſome hints in the Inſtitutions, to the . 1 The. ſcepticiſm. of Voltaire (fa; ſar 
pious narratives of Sherefeddin (I. Y- © 44— I Hiſtoire Generale, c. 88 ) is ready on this, 


*65.) and Arabſhah (tom. ii. c. 2035. as on every occaſion, to reject a popular tale, 


On this part only of Timour's hiſtory, it is and to diminiſh the magnitude of vice and 
lawful to quote the Turks (Cantemir, p. 53 virtue; and on 98 occaſions his incredulity 
—55. Annal. Leunclav. Þ- 320—322.) and is reaſonable. VVV 
* Greeks (Phranza, I. i. c. 29. Ducas, 


5 "I 


$5” 3 


obern ROMAN EMPIRE 


beſpe d of the guarde:could be ſurplſſed only by their vigilance. 
the arrival of the haram from Bourſa, Timour reſtored the queen 
Deſpina and her daughter to their father and huſband; but he pioufly 


required, that the Servian princeſs, who had hitherto been indulged 


in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, ſhould embrace without delay the 


religion. of che Prorhet, In the feaſt of victory, to which Bajazet 
was invited, the Mogul emperor. placed a crown on his head and 


a ſceptre-in his hand, with a ſolemn aſſurance of reſtoring him with 


an: increaſe of glory to the throne of his anceſtors, But the effect of 
this promiſe was diſappointed by the ſultan's untimely death: amidſt 


the care of the moſt ſkilful phyſicians, he expired of an apoplexy at 


Akſhehr, the Antioch of Piſidia, about nine months after his defeat. 
The victor dropped a tear over his grave; his body, with royal 
pomp, was conveyed to the mauſoleum which he had erected at 


Bourſa; and his ſon Mouſa, after receiving a rich preſent of gold 


and jewels, of horſes and arms, was inveſted by a Pont in red * 
with the kingdom en, ff ieee 

Such is the portrait of a generous bonquabr which, 8 I ex- 
tracted from his own memorials, and dedicated to his ſon and grand- 
ſon; nineteen years after his deceaſe '; and, at a time when the truth 
was remembered by thouſands, a e falſehood would have im- 
plied a ſatire on his real conduct. Weighty indeed is this evidence, 
adopted by all the Perſian hiſtories ©; yet flattery, more eſpecially in 


the. Eaſt, is | baſe 1 and audacious - and the harſh and J gn ominious a 


treatment of Bajazet is atteſted by a chain of witneſſes, ſome of 


whom ſhall be produced in the order of their time and country. 
1. The reader has not OR. the garriſon of French, whom the 


* see the nz of $herefeddin 0. v. Schounab, Ec. the learned d Herbelot (Bib- 
c. 49. 63. 59, 60.). This work was liot. Orientale, p. 882.) may affirm, that 
finiſhed at Shiraz, in the year 1424, and de- this fable is not mentioned in the moſt au- 
dicated to ſultan Ibrahim, the ſon of Sha- thentic hiſtories: but his denial of the viſible 
rokh, the ſon of Timour, who reigned in teſtimony of Arabſhah, leaves ſome room to 
Farſiſtan in his father's lifetime. ſuſpedt | his accuraey. 2 TEE 

+3 After the peruſal. of Khondemir, Ebn 


Vor. VI. 0 „ 2 


atteſted, 
1. by the 


French; 


He 0. EA r. „ wy debind bim 0 the del PISE dne, 
— nople. They were on the ſpot to receive the ei ee 
5 faithful intelligence of the overthrow of their great ee and 
V it is more than probable, that ſome of them accompani e-Greek 
. embaſfy to the camp of Tamerlane. From their account, the wary 
Ships « of the priſon, and death of e are affirmed by the mar! hal's 
ſeryant and hiſtorian, within the diſtance. of ſeyen years“. 2. The 
name of Poggius the Italian ** is deſeryedly. famous among the re- 
vivers of learning in the fifteenth centu y+ His elegant dialogue on 
the viciſſitudes of fortune was compoſed in his fiſtieth year, twenty- 
eight years after the Turkiſh victory of Tamerlane * hom he ele- 
brates as not inferior to the illuſtrious Barbarians of antiquity. Of his 
exploits and diſcipline Poggius was informed by ſeveral ocular witueſſes; 3 
nor does he forget an example ſo appoſite to his theme as the Ottoman 
monarch, whom the Scythian confined like a wild beaſt in an iron 
cage, and exhibited a ſpectacle to Aſia. II might add the authority 
of two Italian chronicles, perhaps of an earlier date, which would 
es prove at leaſt that the ſame ftory, whether falſe or true; was im- 
ported into Europe with the firſt tidings of the revolution. 3. At 
| the time when Poggius Houriſhed at Rome, Ahmed Ebn Arabſhah 


2. by the 
Italians; 


Et fut lub meme Zajaset) pris, et 
mene en priſon, en laquelle mourut de dare 
| mort! Memoires de Boucicault, | 52 7 DR 37. 
Theſe memoirs were com poſed while the mar- 
mal was fill governor of Genoa, from 
whence he was expelled in the year 1499, by 
a popular inſurrection (Muratori, Annali 


d'Italia, tom. xi. p. 473, 474.) 


| "—rompolet a ' ſhort | time bebte the ah of 
pope Martin V. (p. 5.) and ener 
about the end of the year 1430. oa 
52 See a ſplendid and eloquent encomium 
of 'Famerlane, p. 35—39- iple enim novy 
(ſays Poggius) qui fuere in ejus caſtris 
Regem vivum cepit, Caveaque in modum 
feræ incluſum per omnem Aſiam circumtulit 


59 The reader will find a ſatisfactory ac- 


count of the life and writings of Poggius, in 


the Poggiana, an entertaining work of M. 


Loenfant, and in the Bibliotheca Latina mediz- 


et inſimæ ÆEtatis of Fabricius (tom. v. p. 305 


—308.). Poggius \ was born 1 in the year 1380, 


and died in 1459, 

„ The 7 de Varietate Fortunæ 
(of which a complete and elegant edition has 
been publiſhed at Paris in 1723, in 4*'), was 


egregium admirandumque Pecsculum for- 


tunZ2..- 


3 The Chronicon Tarvideoum (in Mura - 
tori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xix. 
P- 800.), and the Annales Eſtenſes (tom. xviii. 
p-. 974.). The two authors, Andrea de Re- 
duſiis de Quero, and James de Delayto, were 
both contemporaries, and both chancellors, 
the one of Trevigi, the other of Ferrara. The 
evidence of, the former is the moſt poſitive. 


compoſed 
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for\mhicht he had collected materials in his joutnies over Turkey and 


Turtary'*, " Without any poſſible correſpondence between the "al 


and the Arabian writer, they agree in the fact of the iron cage 3 ; 
and their agreement is a ſtriking proof of their common veracity. 


Ahmed Arabſhah likewiſe relates another outrage, which Baj azet en > 


dured, of a more domeſtic and tender nature. His indiſcreet men- 


tion of women and"divorees was deeply reſented by the jealoiis | 


Tartar: in the feaſt of victory, the wine was ſerved by fetnale cup- 


bearers, and the ſultan beheld his oτ]n concubines and wives con- 
founded àamon 


intemperance. To eſcape a ſimilar indignity, it is ſaid, that his ſuc- 
ceſſors, except in à ſingle inſtance, have abſtained from legitimate 


nuptials; 3 and the Ottoman practice and belief, at leaſt in the ſix 
teenth century, is atteſted by the obſerving Buſbequius . ambaſſador 


from the court of Vienna to the great Soliman. 4. Such is the 


ſeparation of language, that the teſtimony of a Greek is not leſs 
independent than that of a Latin or an Arab. I ſuppreſs the names 
of Chalcondyles and Ducas, who flouriſhed in a later period, and'who 
ſpeak in a leſs poſitive tone; but more attention is due to George | 


Phranza * » Protoveſtiare. of the laſt emperors, and who was born a 
year before the battle of Angora. "Twenty-two years after that 


event, he was ſent ambaſſador to Amurath the ſecond; - and the 
hiſtorian might converſe with ſome veteran Janizaries, who had been 


made priſoners with the ſultan, and had themſelves. ſeen him in his 


iron cage. 5. The laſt evidence, in every ſenſe, is that of the Turkiſh 
annals, which have been conſulted or tranſcribed by Leunclavius, 


5+ See Arabſhab, tom. ii. c. 28. 34. He Nn with an Aſiatic, princeſs (Cantemir, | 


travelled in regiones Rumæas, A. H. 839 p. 83. 93.) 
(A. D. 1435, July 27), tom. ii. c. 2. p. 13. 
188 Ne in Legatione Turcica, epiſt, 


# 
— 


1 (J. i. c. 29.), and his life in Hanckius de 
1. p. 82. Yet his reſpectable authority is Script. Byzant. P. i. c. 40.) Chalcondyles 


fomewhat ſhaken by the ſabſequent marriages and Ducas ſpeak in general terms of Bajazet 5 
of r II. with a Servian, and of Ma- chains. 


ng the ſlaves, and expoſed without a veil to the eyes of 


55 See the teſtimony of George Phranza 


oſed At Damaſus che florid and malevolent hiſtory of Tluot 0 un, 1 5 


4. by the 


Greeks ; 


„by the 


urks. 


1 1 4 f. 
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Probable - 
concluſion, | 


THE Deoting AnD/ ral 


Pb ey Cantemir u. They unanimouſly deplore che captivity 
of the iron cage; and ſome credit may be allowed to national bie- | 


: 


'rians, who cannot ſtigmatize 875 e, without” Uncovering the 


ſhame of their king and at,, es ds Ae tis 
From theſe oppoſite Pe a fair nt niddetate concluflon 


* be deduced. I am ſatisfied that Sherefeddin Ali has faithfully 


deſcribed: the firſt oſtentatious interview; it Which the conqueror, 
whoſe ſpirits were harmoniſed by ſuceeſs, affected the charaQer of 


generoſity.” But his mind was inſenſibly alienated” by the unſeaſon- 


able arrogance of Bajazet; the complaints of his enemies, the Ana- 
tolian princes, were juſt and vehement; and Timour betrayed a 


dieſign of leading his royal captive in triumph to Samarcand. An 


attempt to facilitate his eſeape, by digging a mine under tlie tent, 


provoked the Mogul emperor to impoſe a harſher reſtraint; and 


Death of 
Bajazet, 
A. D. 1403, 
March 9. 


in his perpetual marches, an iron cage on a waggon "night be 


ren, not as a wanton inſult, but as a rigorous precaution, 
Timour had read in ſome fabulous hiſtory a ſimilar treatment of one 


of his predeceſſors, a king of Perſia; and Bajazet'\ was condemned 


to repreſent the perſon, and expiate the guilt, of the Roman 
Cæſar . But the ſtrength of his mind and body fainted under the 


trial, and his premature death might, without injuſtice, be aſeribed to 
the ſeverity of Timour. He warred not with the dead; a tear and a e- 
pulchre were all that he could beſtow on a captive who was delivered 
from his power; and if Mouſa, the ſon of Bajazet, was permitted 


to reign over the ruins of Bourſa, the greateſt part of the province 


of Anatolia had been reſtored by the! MN to their Menü ſo- 
vereigns. 


* 


3% Annales Leunclav. p. 321. Pocock, is the fable related by Eutychius (Annal. 


Prolegomen. ad Abulpherag, Dynaſt. Can- tom. i. p. 421. verſ. Pocock). The recol- 
temir, P- 5 lection of the true hiſtory (Decline and Fall, 


53 ASapor, king of Perka, had 3 mas Kc. vol. i. p. 445—456.) will teach us to ap- 
priſoner and incloſed in the figure of a cow's preciate the knowledge of the Orientals of 


hide by Maximian or Galerius Cæſar. "INS the ages era AE. the Hegira. 
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From the Irtiſh and Volga to the Perſian Gulf, and . from the C H 
Ganges to Damaſcus and the Archipelago, Aſia was in the hand of 
Timour; his armies were invincible; his ambition. was boundleſs, Sethe wo” 
and his zeal might aſpire to conquer and convert the Chriſtian king to ; "427/00 
doms of the Weſt, which already trembled at his name. He i 
touched the utmoſt verge of the land; but an inſuperable, though 

narrow, ſea rolled between the two continents of Europe and 

Afia®; and the lord of ſo many tomant, or myriads, of horſe, was 

not maſter of a ſingle galley. | The two paſſages of the Boſphorus and 
Helleſpont, of Conſtantinople and Gallipoli, were poſſeſſed, the one 


by the Chriſtians, the other by the Turks. On this great occaſion, 
they forgot the difference of religion to act with union and firm- 
neſs in | the” common eur the double reichts were e 


ports, which Timour demanded of either nation, under the pretence 

of attacking their enemy. At the ſame time, they ſoothed his pride 

with tributary gifts and ſuppliant embaſſies, and prudently tempted 

him to retreat with the honours of victory. Soliman, the ſon of 
Bajazet, implored his clemency for his father and himſelf; accepted, 

by a red patent, the inveſtiture of the kingdom of Romania, which „ 
he already held by the ſword ; and reiterated his ardent wiſh, of 
caſting himſelf i in perſon at the Ret of the king, of the world. The 

Greek emperor either John or Manuel) ſubmitted to pay the 

ſame tribute which he had ſtipulated with the Turkiſh ſultan, and 
ratified the treaty by an oath. of allegiance, from which he could 

abſolve his conſcience ſo ſoon as the Mogul arms had retired from | 


8 
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. 597 Arabſhak (tom. ii. c. 25. 9 deſcribes, © since the name of Cæſar had bers tranſi 
like a curious traveller, the ſtreights of Gal- ferred to the ſultans of Roum, the Greek 
lipoli and Conſtantinople. To acquire a juſt princes of Conſtantinople (Sherefeddin, l. v. 
idea of theſe events, I have compared the c. 54.) were confounded with the Chriſtian 
narratives and prejudices of the Moguls, lords of Gallipoli, Theſſalonica, Ec. under 
Turks, Greeks, and Arabians. The Spaniſn the title of Telfur, which is derived by cor- 
ambaſſador mentions this hoſtile union of the ruption from the 9 75 ops . 3 
Chriſtians and Ottomans 1 oo Timour, p- 51 IT | hide 


P- 9559. N 
F 


220 of dans 1 A. new. dof of vaſt © 


Atlantic Ocean, entering Europe by he Streights f Gibraltar 
after impoſing: his, yoke on the kingdoms: of Chriſtendom; 
turning. home by: the deſerts of. Ruſſia, and, Tartary. This x xemate; 

7 and perhaps imaginary, danger was. averted by the ſubmiſſion. of 

„ the ſultan, « of. Egypt: the honours of the p r yer and; the, coin, at- 

, eee teſted at Cairo the ſupremacy of Timour; and a rare gift of, A 

Boe x Giraffe, or camelopard, and nine oftriches, repreſented at Samarcan | 

8 28 a the tribute of the African world. Our imagination is not lel aſto- 

1 e by the portrait of a Mogul, who, in bis camp before Smyrna, 
wechitates and almoſt accompliſhes the invaſion of the Chineſe 

empire Timour was urged to this enterpriſe by national honour 

N „„ 15 3 5 zeal. The torrents which he had ſhed. of Muſulman 

BE 1 blood could be expiated only by an equal deſtruction of che in⸗ 

dels; | and as he now ſtood at the gates of paradiſe, he might beſt 

ſecure his glorious, entrance by demoliſhing the, i idols of China, | 

„ founding moſchs i in every city, and eſtabliſhing the profeſſion of faith 

in one God, and his prophet Mahomet. 'The recent expulſion of. the 


— 


houſe of Zingis x was an inſult on the Mogul name; and the diſorders of 

the empire afforded the faireſt opportunity f for revenge. The illuſtrious 
Hongvou, founder of the dynaſty of Ming, died four years before 

the battle of Angora and his grandſon, a weak and unfortunate 
youth, was burnt in his palace, after a million of Chineſe had 

RED periſhed i in the civil war. Before he evacuated Anatolia, Timour 
diſpatched beyond the sihoon a numerous army, or rather colony, 
of his old and new ſubjects, to open the road, to ſubdue the Pagan 
Calmucks and Muvgals, and to found cities and magazines | in the 


62 See Sherefeddin, Ir. c. 4. wo marks. the iv part of 4 Relations 25 "AY 
in a juſt itinerary, the road to China, which not), Duhalde, Hiſt. de la Chine (tom. i. 
Arabſhah (tom. ii. c. 33.) Paints in rages. p- 507, 508. folio edition); and for the chro- 
and rhetorical colours. _ nology of the Chineſe emperors, de Guignes, 

08 * Synopli Hiſt, Sigice, p. 6 fin Hiſt, des Huns, tom. i. p. 71, 72. 


1 * 
* 8 pb ; ; — : 
1 


- | 1575 my 


deſert ; 


5 * 


— 


ſer ry * the diligence of his * oon received a 


ry perfect map and deſeription of the unknown regions, from tlie Wilkes 
of the Irtiſh 


emperor atchieved the final conqueſt of Georgia; paſſed the winter 


on the banks of the Araxes; appeaſed the troubles of Perſia; and | 
lowly. : am to his ne ey. a dN of four ro and 5 


| 4 TE; : i « R 4q * 1 FW ** 
nine mon ts 0 5 


Ot the Abc of Samsteand ® er, he dipplayed in in a ibrt rej bis 

magnificence > and power; Altened to the complaints of the people; 
distributed à juſt meaſure of rewards and puniſhments ; employed 
his riches in the architecture of palaces and temples; and gave 


audience to the ambaſſadors of Egypt, Arabia, India, Tartary, Ruſſia, 


and Spain, the laſt of whom preſented a ſuit of tapeſtry which 


c HA P. 
LXV. 


— 


to the wall of China. During theſe preparations; the 


His triumph 
at Samar- 
cand, 

A. D. 1404 
Jaly— 

A. D. 1405. 
January 8. 


eclipſed the pencil of the Oriental artiſts. The marriage of ſix of 


the emperor's grandſons was eſteemed an act of religion, as well as 


of paternal tenderneſs ; and the pomp of the ancient caliphs was 


revived in their üben They were celebrated in the gardens of 


Canighul, decorated with innumerable tents and pavilions, which | 


| diſplayed the luxury of a great city and the ſpoils of a victorious 


camp. Whole foreſts were cut down to ſupply fuel for the kitchens , 5 


the plain was ſpread with pyramids of meat, and vaſes of every 
liquor, to which thouſands of gueſts were courteouſſy invited: the 


orders of the ſtate, and the nations of the earth, were marſhalled at 


the royal banquet ; nor were the ambaſſadors. of Europe (fays. the # 


haughty Perſian) | excluded from the feaſt ; fi ince even the caſſes, the 


fmalleſt of fiſh, find their place f in x the ocean - The public Joy was: 


63 For the return, triumph, and death of (Mariana, Hitt, Hiſpan. I. xix. c. 11. tom. ii. 
Timour, ſee Sherefeddin (I. vi. e. urge. p. 329, 330. Avertiſſement à l'Hiſt. de Ti- 
mur Bec, p. 28—33.). There appears like- 


and Arabſhah (tom. i ii. Ce 3 35—47. — 8 
4 Sherefeddin (1. vi. c. 24. ) mentions the | wiſe to have been ſome correſpondence he- 


ambaſſadors of one of the moſt. potent ſo- tween the Mogul emperor,” and the court of 
vereigns of Europe. We know that it was Charles VII. king of France (Hiſtoire . de: 
Henry III. king of Caſtile; and the curious France, par Velly et Vithaoot,. Ton. 22 


relation of his two embaſſies is fill extant p. 336. . 8 


omar 
'-- 


his capital, and pitched his laſt camp in the neighbourhood of Otrar, 
His death on 


the road to 
China, 

A. D. 1405, 
April 1. 


dreſſed and undreſſed; and at each change of apparel, pèearls an 


gons, and an immenſe train of horſes and camels; and 


might prepare for a long abſence, ſinee more than fix months were 
employed for intranquil journey of a caravan from Samarcand to 


impatience of Timour; he mounted on horſeback, paſſed the Sihoon 


and the conquetor of Aſia expired in the ſeventieth year of his age, 


| Pare years after his Lesen the moſt e of his children 


ee by e nd 
paſſed in review; and every execute ſome 
quaint device, ſome marvello a , ae eee ddr 
peculiar art. After the marriage · con atracts had been ratified! bythe 
cadbig, the bridegrooms and their brides retired to the nu ptia 


chambers; nine times, according to the Aſiatie faſhion; ibey we q 


 ruhies were ſhowered on tlieir heads, and conterptuufly aban- 
bones to their attendants. oY gener indulgence was proclaim 2 
every law was relaxed, every pleaſure was allowed; the people was 
free, the ſovereign was idle; and the hiſtorian of * wee nf *. 
mark, that, after devoting fifty years to the attainment of empire 
the only happy period of his life were the two mobthil it. r 
eeaſed to exerciſe his power. But he was ſoon awakened tothe 
cares of government and war. The ſtandard was unfurled for the 
invaſion of China: the emirs made their report of two hundred 
thouſand, the ſelect and veteran ſoldiers of Iran and Touran: their 


baggage: and proviſions were tranſported: by five hundred great wag- 


e troops 


Pekin. Neither age, nor the ſever everity of the winter, could retard the 
on the ice, marched ſeventy-fix paraſangs, three hundred miles, from 


where he was expected by the angel of death. Fatigue, and the 
indiſcreet uſe of iced: water, accelerated the progreſs of his fever; 


thirty-five years, after he. had aſcended the throne of - Zagatai. His 
deſigns x were loſt; his ar mies were diſbanded ; "China was ſaved; and 


ſent 


or T ROMAN EMPIRE. | 


LXV. 
* — — 


A 


me of Timour haſt e the Faſt and Weſt; his wy Character 


and merits of 


ow 18 Rill inveſted'with the Imperial title; and the admiration of his Timour. 
ſubjects, who revered bim almoſt as a deity, may be juſtified i in —_—_ - 
degree by the praiſe: or confeſſion of his bittereſt enemies“. Al- 

though he was lame of an hand and foot, his form and "RO were 

not unworthy of his rank; ; and his vigorous health, ſo eſſential to 

himſelf and to the world, was corroborated by temperance and exer- 

ciſe. In his familiar diſcourſe he was grave and modeſt, and if he 

was ignorant of the Arabic language, he ſpoke with fluency and 
elegance. the. Perſian and Turkiſh idioms. It was his delight to con- 

verſe with. the learned on topics of hiſtory and ſcience ; and the 
amuſement of his leiſure hours was the game of cheſs, which he 
Improved or corrupted with new refinements. In his religion, he 

was a zealous, though not perhaps an orthodox, Muſulman®; but his 

ſound underſtanding may tempt us to. believe, that a Warn e 
reverence for omens and prophecies, for ſaints and aſtrologers, was 

only affected as an inſtrument of policy. In the government of a 1 
vaſt empire, he ſtood alone and abſolute, without a rebel to oppoſe 
his power, a favourite to ſeduce his affections, or a miniſter to miſ- 
lead his judgment. It was his firmeſt maxim, that whatever might 


A 


s See the tranſlation 'of the Perſian ac- pieces and 64 ſquares, to 56 pieces and 110 


— 


LE an ey of * friendſhip and commerce to) the court of e . HA P. 


count of their embaſly, a curious and original 
piece (in the ivtk part of the Relations de 


Thevenot). They preſented the emperor 


of China with an old horſe which Timour 


| had formerly rode. It was in the year 1419, 
that they departed from the court of Herat, 


to which place they returned. in 1422 from 
Pekin. 


66. From Arabſhab, tom. ii. c. 96. The 
bright or ſofter colours are borrowed from 


Sherefeddin, CFlotdelor, and the Inflitu- 


tions, 


6 His new ſyſtem was multiplied from 32 


or 130 ſquares. But, except in his court, 


the old game has been thought ſufficiently 
elaborate. The Mogul emperor was rather 


pleaſed than hurt, with the victory of a 
ſubject: a cheſs-player will 1 the value 
of this encomium! 


68 See Sherefeddin, I. v. c. 15.25. Aral 
ſhah” (tom. i ii. c. 96. p. 801. 803.) reproves 
the impiety of Timour and the Moguls, Who 
almoſt preferred to the Koran, the Yac/a, 
or Law of Zingis (cui Deus maledicat): nor 


will he believe that Sharokh had aboliſhed 


the uſe and authority of that Pagan code. 
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=== or recalled ; but his foes have maliclouſſy obſe ved, 


RE ey " 
r. be "the conſequence, the word of the p * | 


' minds of anger and 1Qtion were more ſtrictly executed 


| thoſe of beneficence and favour.” His ſons and grandſons, of uh 
Timour left fix-and-thirty at his 
ſubmiſſive ſubjects; and whenever they deviated from their duty, 


leceaſe, were Re firſt and moſt 


they were corrected, according to the laws of Zingis, with the 

baſtonade, and afterwards reſtored to honour and command. Per- 
haps his heart was not devoid of the ſocial virtues perhaps he was 
not incapable of loving his friends and pardoning his enemies; but 
the rules of morality are founded on the public intereſt; and! it may 
be ſufficient 'to- applaud the oj i/dom of 'a' monarch, for the liberality 
by which he is not impoveriſhed, and for the juſtice by which he is 
ſtrengthened and enriched. © To maintain the harmony of authority 
and obedience, to chaſtiſe the proud, to protect the weak, to reward 

che deſerving; to baniſh vice and idleneſs from his dominions, to 
ſecure the traveller and merchant, to reſtrain the depredations of the 
ſoldier, to cheriſh the labours of the huſbandman, to encourage in- 
duſtry and learning, and, by an equal and moderate aſſeſſment, to 
enereaſe the revenue, without encreaſing the taxes, are indeed the 
duties of a prince; but, in the diſcharge of theſe duties, he finds an 
ample and immediate recompenſe. Timour might boaſt, thiat at 
his acceſſion to the throne, Aſia was the prey of anarchy and rapine, 
whilſt under his proſperous monarchy a child, fearleſs'and unhurt, 
might carry a purſe of gold from the Eaſt to the Weſt, Such was 
his confidence of merit, that from this reformation he derived an 


excuſe for his victories, and a title to univerſal dominion. © The four 


following obſervations will ſerve to appreciate his claim to the public 
gratitude; and perhaps we ſhall conclude, that the Mogul emperor 
was rather the ſcourge than the benefactor of mankind. 1. If ſome 
partial diſorders, ſome local oppreſſions, were healed by the ford 
of Tumour, the remedy was far more pernicious than the diſeaſe. 


F "IF 


9 
X 


| or THE/ ROMAN EMPIRE, 


By ute rapine, / cruelty, and diſcord, the petty tyrants- of Perſia © H £ 

- might-afflit their ſubjects; but whole nations were cruſhed under . 
the footſteps of the reformer. The ground which had been oc- 

eupied by flouriſhing cities, was often marked by his abominable 
trophies, by columns, or pyramids, of human heads, Aſtracan. 

Carizme, Delhi, Iſpahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damaſeus, Bourſa, x: 
Smyrna, and a thouſand others, were ſacked, or burnt, or utterly 

deſtroyed, in his preſence, and by his troops; and perhaps his con- 

ſcience would have been ſtartled, if a prieſt or philoſopher had dared 

to number the millions of Weine whom he had ſacrificed to the 
eſtabliſhment of peace and order. 2. His moſt deſtructive wars 

were rather inroads than pri He invaded Turkeſtan, Kipzak, 

| Ruſſia, Hindoſtan, Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, without 

a hope or a deſire of preſerving thoſe diſtant provinces. From 

thence he departed, laden with ſpoil; but he leſt behind him neither 

troops to awe the contumacious, nor magiſtrates to protect the obe- 
dient, natives. When he had broken the fabric of their ancient 
government, he abandoned them to the evils which his invaſion had 
aggravated or cauſed ; nor were theſe evils compenſated. by any pre- 

ſent or poſſible benefits. 3. The kingdoms of Tranſoxiana and 
Perſia were the proper field which he laboured to cultivate and 
adorn, as the perpetual inheritance of his family. But his peaceful 

labours were often interrupted, and ſometimes blaſted, by the abſence 

of the conqueror. While he triumphed on the Volga or the 
Ganges, his ſervants, and even his ſons, forgot their maſter and 

their duty. The public and private injuries were poorly redreſſed 

by the tardy rigour of enquiry and puniſhment; and we muſt be 

content to praiſe the Inflitutions of Timour, as the ſpecious idea of 
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85 Bekdes the bloody n of this nar- fifth of November, I did not expect to hear 
rative, I muſt refer to an anticipation in the of Timour's amiable moderation (White's 
third volume of the Decline and Fall, which, preface, p. 7. ). Vet I can excuſe a generous 
in a fingle note (p. 368. Note 25.), accumu- enthuſiaſm in the reader, and fill more in 
lates near 300,000 heads of the monuments the editor, of the Inſtitutions. | 
_ of his cruelty. Except in Rowe's play on the 
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CHAP. a perfect am 4. Whatſoever might, be the bleſſings of his 
©» adminiſtration, they evaporated with his life. To reign, rather than 
e ; to govern, was the ambition of his children and grandchildren”? FR the 

A enemies of each other and of the people. A fragment of the em- 

pire was upheld with ſome glory by Sharokh his youngeſt ſon; but : 

after hir deceaſe, the ſcene was again involved in darkneſs and blood; 
and before the end of a century, Tranſoxiana and Perſia were 
trampled by the Uzbeks from. the north, and the Turkmans of the 
black and white ſheep. The race of Timour would have been ex- 
tinct, if an hero, his deſcendant in the fifth degree, had not fled be- 
fore che Uzbek arms to the conqueſt of Hindoſtan. His ſueceſſors 
{the great Moguls 0 extended their ſway from the mountains of 
Caſhmir to Cape Comorin, and from Candahar to the gulf of * Bengal. 
Since the reign of Aurungzebe, their empire has been diſſolved; their 
treaſures of Delbi have been rifled by a Perſian robber ; and the 
richeſt of their kingdoms 1 is now poſſeſſed by a re of hat 
tian merchants, of a remote iſland in the Northern ocean. 
Civil wars of - Far different was the fate of the Ottoman monarchy. . The ſr 
2 Wn trunk was bent to the ground, but no ſooner did the hurricane paſs 
1 away, than it again roſe with freſh vigour. and more lively vegeta- 
tion. When Timour, in every ſenſe, had evacuated, Anatolia, he 
| left the cities without a palace, a treaſure, or a king. The open 
country was overſpread with hords of ſhepherds and robbers of Tar- 
5 = ur Turkman origin ; the recent conqueſts of Bajazet were re- 
Flo ſtored to the emirs, one of whom, in baſe revenge, demoliſhed his 
ſepulchre; and his five ſons were eager, by civil diſcord, to conſume 
be remnant of their patrimony. E ſhall enumerate their names in 
x. Muſtapha; the order of their age and actions. 1, It i 1s doudiful, Whether L 


5 3 FRE relate 


79 Conſult the laſt chapters of Sherefeddin * Shah Allum, the — 0 Mogul, is in 
and Arabſhah, and M. de Guignes (Hiſt. des the fourteenth degree from Timour by Migan 
Huns, tom. iv, 1, xx.). Fraſer's Hiſtory of Shah, his third ſon. See the ii“ volume of 
Nadir Shah, p.1—62. The ſtory of Timour's Dow's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan. 
deſcendants is imperfectly told: and the ſecond 72 The civil wars, from the death of Ba- 
and third parts of Sherefeddin are unknown. jazet to that of Muſtapha, are related, ac- 
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relate the ftory of the true Myuſtapha, or of an impoſtor, who per- 
ſonated that loſt prince. He fought by his father's ſide in the battle 
of Angora: but when the captive ſultan was permitted to enquire for 
his children, Mouſa alone could be found; and the Turkiſh hiſto- 
rians, the ſlaves of the triumphant faction, are perſuaded that his 
brother was confounded among the ſlain. If Muſtapha eſcaped from 
that diſaſtrous field, he was concealed twelve years from his friends 
and enemies; till he emerged i in Theſſaly, and was hailed by a nu- 
merous party, as the ſon and ſucceſſor of Bajazet. His firſt defeat 
would have been his laſt, had not the true, or falſe, Muſtapha 


been ſaved by the Greeks, and reſtored, after the deceaſe of his bro- 


| ther Mahomet, to liberty. and empire. A degenerate mind ſeemed 


to argue his ſpurious birth ; and if, on the throne of Adrianople, he 
was adored as the Ven man ſultan; his flight, his fetters, and an ig- 
nominious gibbet, delivered the impoſtor to popular contempt. A 
ſimilar character and claim was aſſerted by ſeveral rival pretenders; 
thirty perſons are ſaid to have ſuffered under the name of Muſtapha 
and theſe frequent executions may perhaps inſinuate, that the Turkiſh 
court was not perfectly ſecure of the death of the lawful prince. 
2. After his father's captivity, Iſa” reigned for ſome time in. the 


neighbourhood of Angora, Sinope, and the Black Sea; and his am- 
baſſadors were diſmiſſed from the preſence of Timour with fair pro- 


2. Ia; 


miſes and honourable gifts. But their maſter was ſoon deprived of 


his province and life, by a jealous brother, the ſovereign of Amalia ; 
and the final event ſuggeſted a pious alluſion, that the law of Moſes 
and Jeſus, of Ja and Mouſa, had been abrogated by the greater 
Mabomet. 3. Soliman is not numbered in the liſt of the Turkiſh 
emperors : yet he checked the victorious progreſs of the Moguls; 
and after their departure, united for a while the thrones of Adrianople 
cording to the Turks, by Demetrius Cante- 73 Arabſhah, tom, ii. c. 26; whoſe teſti. 
mir (p. 5882. ). Of the Greeks, Chal- mony on this occaſion 1s weighty and va- 
condyles (I. iv and v.), Phranza (I. i. c. 30 luable. The exiſtence of Iſa (unknown to 


—32.), and Ducas (c. 18—27. ** the laſt the Turks) is likewiſe confirmed by n 
is che moſt copious and beſt informed. feddin 0. v. c. 57. J. 


Fr 


3. Soliman, 
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- and Bourls. In war he Was brave, active, and Silas + 2 ik 
. courage was ſoftened by clemency-; - but it was likewiſe inflamed by 
| preſumption, and corrupted by intemperance and idlenefs. He re- 
laxed the nerves of diſcipline, in a government where either the 
ſubject or the ſovereign muſt continually tremble :* his vices alienated 
the chiefs of the army and the law; ; and his daily drunkenneſs, fo 
contemptible i in a prince and a man, was doubly odious 1 in a diſciple 
- ofthe prophet. In the ſlumber of i intoxication, he was ſurpriſed 
by his brother Mouſa; and as he fled” from Adrianople towards 
the Byzantine capital, Soliman was overtaken and ſlain in a bath, 

+ Mouls, after a reign of ſeven. years and ten months. 4. The invellinre : 
of Mouſa degraded him as the ſlave of the Moguls: I his tributary 3 
kingdom of Anatolia was confined within a narrow limit, nor could 
dis broken militia and empty treaſury contend with che bardy and 
veteran bands of the ſovereign of Romania. Mouſa fled | in diſguiſe 

| from the palace of Bourſa ; traverſed the Propontis i in an open boat; 
wandered over the Walachian and Servian hills; 3 and after ſome vain 
| attempts, aſcended the throne of Adrianople, ſo recently ſtained with 
the blood of Soliman. In a reign of three years and an half, his 
| troops were victorious againſt the Chriſtians of Hungary and the 
Morea ; but Mouſa was ruined by his timorous diſpoſition and un- 
ſeaſonable clemency. After reſigning the ſovereignty of Anatolia, 
9 fell a victim to the perfidy of his miniſters, and the ſuperior aſ- 
5. Maho- cendant of his brother Mahomet. 5. The final victory of Mahomet 
* was the juſt recompenſe of his prudence and moderation. - Before 
his father's captivity, the royal youth had been entruſted with the 
government of Amaſia, thirty days journey from Conſtantinople, 
and the Turkiſh frontier againſt the Chriſtians of Trebizond and 
Georgia. The caſtle, in Aſiatic warfare, was eſteemed impregnable; 


_ and the es of Athaſa!'; 76 ; which 18 r divided by the river Iris, 


. Arabſhab, Joe: citat. Abulfeda,” Geograph. tab. xvii. p. zer. Buſbequius, epiſt, i 
p. * 97. in Itinere C. P. et Amaſiano. | 
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oſs on either fide i in the "ROW of an amphitheatre, and. cabins e . 4 
on a. n naller ſcale the image of Bagdad. In his rapid career, Timou t 
appears to have overlooked this obſcure and contumacious angle of 
Anatolia; and Mahomet, without provoking the conqueror, main- 

tained his ſilent independence, and chaſed from the province the 

laſt ſtragglers of the Tartar hoſt. He relieved himſelf from the 
dangerous neighbourhood of Iſa; but in the conteſts of their more 
powerful brethren, his firm neutrality was reſpected; Ull, after the 

triumph of Mouſa, he ſtood forth the heir and avenger of the un- 
fortunate Soliman. Mahomet obtained Anatolia by treaty and Ro- 

mania by arms; and the ſoldier who preſented him with the head 

of Mouſa was rewarded as the benefactor of his king and country. 

The eight years of his ſole and peaceful reign were uſefully em- 
ployed in baniſhing the vices of civil diſcord, and reſtoring on a 

firmer baſis the fabric of the Ottoman monarchy. His laſt care was 

the choice of two vizirs, Bajazet and Ibrahim“, who might guide 

the youth of his ſon Amurath ; and ſuch was their union and pru- Reign of 

| dence, that they concealed above forty days the emperor's death, * wat 
till the arrival of his ſucceſſor i in the palace of Bourſa. A new war * . 
was kindled i in Europe by the prince, or impoſtor, Muſtapha; 

firſt vizir loſt his army and his head; but the more e | 

Ibrahim, whoſe name and family are ſtill revered, extin guiſhed the 
laſt pretender to the throne of Bay azet, and cloſed the ſcene of do- 
meſtie hoſtility. 


In theſe conflicts, the wileſt Turks, and indeed the body of the Re-union of 

| the Ottoman 

nation, were ſtrongly attached fo the unity of the empire; and Ro- empire, 

mania and Anatolia, fo often torn. aſunder by private ambition, _ 
animated by a ſtrong and invincible tendency of coheſion. Their 


efforts might have inſtructed the Chriſtian powers; and had they 


7s The virtues of Ibrahim are praiſed by a tion of his pious foundations, are excuſed; 
contemporary Greek (Ducas, c. 25. ). His from public offices, and receive two annual 
deſcendants are the ſole nobles in Turkey: viſits from the ſultan (Cantemir, p · 76.) . 

they content chemſelves with the adminiſtra- 0 


occupied 
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b. occupied with a confederate fleet, the ſtreights of Gallip oli, the 
Ottomans, at leaſt in Europe, muſt have been ſpeedily annihilat „ 
But the ſchiſm of the Weſt, and the factions and Wars 'of F 
England, diverted the Latins from this generous enterpriſe: they 


13 1 1 1 da 
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enjoyed the preſent reſpite, without a thought of futurity ; : and were 


often tempted by a momentary. intereſt, to ſerve the common enemy 


of their Mud A colony of Genoeſe 5 which had been planted 
at Phocza.” on the Ionian coaft, was enriched by the lucrative mo- 
nopoly of alum” ; and their tranquillity, under the Turkiſh empire, 


. was ſecured by he annual payment of tribute. In the laſt civil war 
of the Ottomans, the Genoeſe governor, Adorno, 'a bold and ambi- 


tious youth, embraced the party of Amurath; and undertook with 


ſeven ſtout gallies to tranſport him from Aſia to Europe. The 
ſultan and five hundred guards embarked on board the admiral's 


ſhip ; which was manned by eight hundred. of the braveſt Franks. 


His life and liberty were in their hands ; nor can we, without re- 
luctance, applaud the fidelity of Adorno, who, in the midſt of the 


paſſage, knelt before him, and gratefully accepted a diſcharge of his 


_ arrears of tribute. They landed in fight of Muſtapha and Gallipoli; q 


two thouſand Italians, armed with lances and battle-axes, attended 


5 Amurath to the conqueſt of Adrianople ; and this venal ſervice 


was ſoon repaid. by the ruin of the commerce and colony of 


; Phocæa. 


See Packy mer (I. v. 29.), Nicephorus and the Geographical Index of his laſt and ; 


Gregoras (I. ii. c. 1.), Sherefeddin (I. v. learned French E M. Larcher Wow, | 


c. 57.), and Ducas (c. 25.). The laſt of vii. p. 299.). | 
theſe, a curious and careful obſerver, i is en- 75 Phocæa is not enumerated by Pliny 
titled, from his birth and ſtation, to parti- Hiſt. Nat. xxxv. 43 ) among the places pro- 
cular credit in all that concerns Ionia and ductive of alum ; he reckons Egypt as the 
the iſlands: _ Among the nations that reſort- firſt; and for the ſecond the iſle of Melos, 
ed to New Phocza, che mentions the Engliſh whoſe alum mines are deſcribed by Tourne- 
(Ie); an early evidence of Mediter- fort (tom. i. lettre iv.), a traveller and a na- 


ranean trade. turaliſt. After the loſs of Phocæa, the Ge- 


77. For the ſpirit of navigation, and free- noeſe, in 1459, found that uſeful mineral in 


dom of ancient Phocza, or rather of the the iſle of Iſchia (Iſmael. Bouillaud, ad Du- 


Phoczans, conſult the id boak of Herodotus, cam, c. 25.). 


e If 
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If Timour had zenerouſly marched at the requeſt, and to the re- 
lief, of the Greek. emperor, he might be entitled to the praiſe and 


gratitude of the Chriſtians ®. 


Georgia the ſword of perſecution, and reſpected the holy warfare © 
Bajazet, was not diſpoſed to pity or ſuccour the idolaters of Europe. 
The Tartar followed the impulſe of ambition ; and the deliverance 
of Conſtantinople was the accidental conſequence. When Manuel 


| abdicated the government, it was his prayer, rather than his hope, 
that the ruin of the church and ſtate might be delayed beyond His 
_ unhappy days ; ; and after his return from a weſtern pilgrimage, he 
expected every hour the news of the ſad cataſtrophe. On a ſudden 
he was aſtoniſhed and rejoiced by the intelligence of the retreat, the 


overthrow, and the captivity of the Ottoman. 


Manuel imme- 


diately ſailed from Modon in the Morea; aſcended the throne of 


Conſtantinople z and diſmiſſed his blind competitor to an eaſy exile 


in the iſle of Leſbos. The ambaſſadors of the ſon of Bajazet were 


ſoon introduced to his preſence; 


but their pride was fallen, their 


tone was modeſt; they were awed by the juſt apprehenſion, leſt the 


Greeks ſhould open to the Moguls the gates of Europe. 


Soliman 


ſaluted the emperor by the name of father; ſolicited at his hands the 


government or gift of Romania; and promiſed to deſerve his favour 


by inviolable friendſhip, and the reſtitution of Theſſalonica, with the 
moſt important places along the Strymon, the Propontis, and the 


Black Sea. 


The alliance of Soliman expoſed the emperor to the 


enmity and revenge of Mouſa: the Turks appeared in arms before 
the gates of Conſtantinople; but they were repulſed by ſea and 


79 The writer who has the moſt abuſed this 
fabulous generoſity, is our ingenious Sir 
William Temple (his works, vol. iii. p. 349» 
350. octavo edition), that lover of exotic 
virtue, After the conqueſt of Ruſſia, &c. 


and the paſſage of the Danube, his Tartar 


hero relieves, viſits, admires, and refuſes the 
city of Conſtantine. His flattering pencil 
deviates in every line from the truth of hiſtory: 


Vorl. VI. 


\ 


3B 


yet his pleaſing fictions are more excuſable 
than the groſs errors of Cantemir. 

0 For the reigns of Manuel and John, 
of Mahomet I. and Amurath II. ſee the 
Othman hiſtory of Cantemir (p. 50=g5.), 

and the three Greeks, Chalcondyles, Phran- 


za, and Ducas, who is full ſuperior to his 
rivals. | 


land; 


Tas 
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But a Muſulman, who carried into Greek em- 


A.D. 
1402—1425. 


was THE DECLINE AND: FALL 

e 26 ry p. 151 and unleſs the city was guarded by ſome FRI mercenaies, 
the Greeks muſt have wondered at their own. triumph. But, inſtead 
of prolonging the diviſion of the Ottoman powers, the policy or 
paſſion of Manuel was tempted to aſſiſt the moſt formidable of the 
ſons of Bajazet. He concluded a treaty with Mahomet, whoſe pro- 

greſs was checked by the inſuperable barrier of Gallipoli: the ſultan- 

and his troops were tranſported over the Boſphorus ; he was hoſpi- 
tably entertained in the capital; and his ſacceſsful ſally was the firſt 
ſtep to the conqueſt of Romania. The ruin was ſuſpended by the 
prudence and moderation of the conqueror: he faithfully diſcharged 
his own obligations and: thoſe of Soliman, reſpeQed the laws of 
gratitude and peace; and left the emperor guardian of his two 
younger ſons, in the vain hope of ſaving them from the jealous 
eruelty of their brother Amurath. But tlie execution of his laſt 
teſtament would have offended the national honour and religion : 
and the divan unanimouſly pronounced, that the royal youths ſhould 
never be abandoned to the cuſtody and education of a Chriſtian dog. 
On this refuſal, the. Byzantine councils were divided: but the: age and 
caution of Manuel yielded to the preſumption of his ſon John; | and 
they unſheathed a dangerous weapon of revenge, by diſmiſſing the true 
or falſe Muſtapha, who had long been detained as a captive and hoſt- 
age, and for whoſe maintenance they received an annual penſion of 
three hundred thouſand aſpers. At the door of his-priſon, Muſta- 
pha ſubſcribed to every propoſal ; and the keys of Gallipoli, or rather 
of Europe, were ſtipulated as the price of his deliverance. But no 
ſooner was he ſeated on the throne of Romania, than he diſmiſſed 
the Greek ambaſſadors with a ſmile of contempt, declaring, in a 
pious tone, that, at the day of judgment, he would. rather anſwer 
for the violation of an oath, than for the ſurrender of a Muſulman 


81 The Turkiſh aſper (from the Greek leaſt, of a Venetian dueat or ſequin; and the 
ao) is, or was, a piece of qwhite or filver 300,000 aſpers, a princely allowance or royal 
money, at preſent much debaſed, but which tribute, may be computed. at 25001, ſterling 
was s formerly equivalent, to the 54 part, at (Leunclav. Pandect. Furc. p. 406-408.) 
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city into the hands of che infidels. The emperor was at once - the 
enemy of the two rivals; from whom he had ſuſtained, and to 
whom he had offered, an injury; and the victory of Amurath was 
followed, in the enſuing ſpring, by the ſiege of Conſtantinople ©. N 

Ihe religious merit of ſubduing the city of the Cæſars, attracted 
from Aſia a crowd of volunteers, who aſpired to the crown of mar- 
tyrdom : their military ardour was inflamed by the promiſe of rich 
ſpoils and beautiful females; and the ſultan's ambition was conſe- 
crated by the Peng: and prediction of Seid Bechar, a deſcendant 
of the prophet **, who arrived in the camp, on a mule, with a ve- 
nerable train of five hundred diſciples. But he might bluſh, if a 
fanatic could bluſh, at the failure of his aſſurances. The ſtrength of 
the walls reſiſted an army of two hundred thouſand Turks : their 


aſſaults were repelled by the fallies of the Greeks and their foreign 
mercenaries ; the old reſources of defence were oppoſed to the new 


engines of attack; and the enthuſiaſm of the derviſh, who was 


CHAP. 
1 


Siege of 
Conſtantĩ- 
nople by 


Ae II. 
A. D. 1422. 


June 10— 
Auguſt 24. 


ſnatched to — in viſionary converſe with x © +1 i was 
| anſwered by the credulity of the Chriſtians, who beheld the Virgin 


Mary, in a moles garment, walking on the rampart and animating 
their courage. Aﬀer a ſiege of two months, Amurath was re- 
called to Bourſa by a domeſtic revolt, which had been kindled by 
Greek treachery, and was ſoon extinguiſhed by the death of a guilt- 
leſs brother. While he led his Janizaries to new conqueſts in Eu- 
rope and Aſa, the Byzantine empire was indulged in a ſervile and 
precarious reſpite of thirty years. Manuel ſunk into the grave ; 
and John Palzologus was permitted to reign, for an annual tribute 
of three hundred thouſand aſpers, and the dereliction of almoſt all 
that he held beyond the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople. 


2 For the ſiege of Conſtantinople in 1422, 
ſee the particular and contemporary narrative 
of John Cananus, publiſhed by Leo Allatius, 
at the end of his edition of * (p- 188 

199.) 
2 Cantemir, p. 80. Cananus, who de- 
cribes Seid Bechar without naming him, 


"FH 


ſuppoſes that the friend of Mahomet aſſumed 
in his amours the privilege of a prophet, and 
that the faireſt of the Greek nuns were pro- 

miſed to the ſaint and his diſciples, 


_ 5+ For this miraculous apparition, Cana- 
nus appeals to the Muſulman faint; but wha 
will bear teſtimony for Seid Bechar?- 

In 


The emperor. 
John Palzo- 
logus II. 

A. D. 1425, 
July 21— 
A. D. 1448. 
. 55. 
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ſucce ſſion an 
merit of the 


Ottomans. 
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In the eſtabliſhment and reſtoration of: the Turkiſh" — this 
firſt merit muſt doubtleſs be aſſigned to the perſonal qualities of the 


iet d fultans; ſince, in human life, the moſt important ſcenes will depend 


on the character of a ſingle actor. By ſome ſhades of wiſdom and 
virtue, they may be diſcriminated from each other; but, except in 
a ſingle inſtance, a period of nine reigns, and two hundred and 


ſixty-five years, is occupied, from the elevation of Othman to the 


death of Soliman, by a rare ſeries of warlike and active princes, 
who impreſſed their ſubjects with obedience and their enemies with 
terror. Inſtead of the ſlothful luxury of the ſeraglio, the heirs of 


| royalty were educated in the council and the field : from early youth 


they were entruſted by their fathers with the command of provinces 


and armies; - and this manly inſtitution, which was often productive 


of civil war, muſt have eſſentially contributed to the diſcipline and 


vigour of the monarchy. The Ottomans cannot ſtyle themſelves, 
like the Arabian caliphs, the deſcendants or ſucceſſors of the apoſtle 


of God; and the kindred which they claim with the Tartar Khans 
of the houſe of Zingis, appears to be founded in flattery rather 
than in truth *. Their origin is obſcure; but their ſacred and in- 
defeaſible right, which no time can eraſe and no violence can in- 
fringe, was ſoon and unalterably implanted in the minds of their 
ſubjects. A weak or vicious ſultan may be depoſed and ſtrangled; 
but his inheritance devolves to an infant or an ideot: nor has the 
moſt daring rebel preſumed to aſcend the throne of his lawful ſo- 
vereignn. While the tranſient dynaſties of Aſia have been con- 
tinually ſubverted by a crafty vizir in the palace or a victorious 
general in the camp, the Ottoman ſucceſſion has been confirmed by 


2 See Rycaut (I. i. c. 13.). The Turk- was time to aboliſh the race (Marſigli Stato 
11h ſultans aſſume the title of khan. Yet Militare, &c. p. 28.). - This political heretic 
Abulghazi is ignorant of his Ottoman couſins. was a good whig, and juſtified againſt the 

3% The third grand vizir of the name of French ambaſſador the revolution of England 
Kiuperli, who was ſlain at the battle of Salan- (Mignot, Hiſt. Ottomans, tom. iii. p. 434-)-' 


kanen in 1691 (Cantemir, p. 382.), pre- His preſumption condemns the ſingular ex- 


ſumed to ſay, that all the ſucceſſors of Soli- ception of continuing offices in the ſame fa- 
man had been fools or tyrants, and that it mily. 


3 the 
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the pra tice of five centuries, and is now incorported math the vital 
principle of the Turkiſh nation. 


To the ſpirit and conſtitution of that nation; a Sites «nd 8 
Means may however be aſeribed. The primitive ſubjects of 
Othman were the four hundred families of wandering Turkmans; 
who had followed his anceſtors from the Oxus to the Sangar; and 
the plains of Anatolia are ſtill covered with the white and black 
tents of their ruſtic brethren. But this original drop was diſſolved 
in the maſs of voluntary and vanquiſhed ſubjects, who, under the 
name of Turks, are united by the common ties of religion, lan- 
guage, and manners. In the cities, from Erzeroum to Belgrade, 
that national appellation is common to all the Moſlems, the firſt and 
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CHAP. 
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Education 
and diſci- 


line of the 
urks. 


moſt honourable inhabitants; but they have abandoned, at leaſt in 


Romania, the villages, and the cultivation of the land, to the Chriſtian 


peaſants. In the vigorous age of the Ottoman government, the 
Turks were themſelves excluded from all civil and military honours ; 
and a ſervile claſs, an artificial people, was raiſed by the diſcipline 
of education to obey, to conquer, and to command. From the 
time of Orchan and the firſt Amurath, the ſultans were perſuaded 
that a government of the ſword muſt be renewed in each generation 
with new ſoldiers; and that fuch ſoldiers muſt be ſought, not 
in effeminate Aſia, but among the hardy and warlike natives of 
Europe. The provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Servia, became the perpetual ſeminary of the Turkiſh army ; 
and when the royal fifth of the captives was diminiſhed by con- 
queſt, an inhuman tax, of the fifth child, or of every fifth year, was 


rigorouſly levied on the Chriſtian families. At the age of twelve 


or fourteen years, the moſt robuſt youths were torn from their 
parents; their names were enrolled in a book; and from that mo- 


37 Chalcondyles (I. v.) and Pers (e. 23.) REFS and the tranſmutation of Chriſtian 


exhibit the rude lineaments of the Ottoman children into Turkiſh ſoldiers, 
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CHAP. ment why: were: clothed, ** and bn for the n ſer- 
| LXV. 

— Vice. According to the promiſe of their appearance, they were 

Ki ſelected for the royal ſchools of Bourſa, Pera, and Adrianople, 

entruſted to the care of the baſhaws, or diſperſed, in the houſes of 

the Anatolian Peaſantry. It was the firſt care of their maſters to 

inſtruct them in the Turkiſh language: their bodies were evercfid 

by every labour that eould fortify their ſtrength ; they learned to 

wreſtle, | to leap, to run, to ſhoot with the bow, and afterwards 

with the muſket ; till they were drafted into the-chambers and com- 

panies of the Janizaries, and ſeverely trained in the military or mo- 

naſtic diſcipline of the order. The youths moſt conſpicuous for 

birth, talents, and beauty, were admitted into the inferior claſs of 

Agiamoglans, or the more liberal rank of  /choglans, of whom the 

former -were .attached to the palace, and the latter to the perſon. of 

the prince. In four ſucceſſive ſchools, under the rod of the white 

eunuchs, the arts of horſemanſhip and of darting the javelin were 

(their daily exerciſe, while thoſe of a more ſtudious caſt applied 

themſelves to the ſtudy of the Koran, and the knowledge of the 

Arabic and Perſian tongues. As they advanced in ſeniority and f 

merit, they were gradually diſmiſſed to military, civil, and even 

eccleſiaſtical employments: the longer their ſtay, the higher was 

their expectation; till, at a mature period, they were admitted into 

the number of the forty agas, who ſtood before the ſultan, and were 

promoted by his eie 10 the government of provinces and the ſirſt 

honours of the empire Such a mode of inſtitution was admirably 

adapted to the form and ſpirit of a deſpotic monarchy. The mini- 

ſters and generals were, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, the ſlaves of the em- 

e to . bounty they were indebted for their inſtruction and 


ay This 'Tketch of the Turkiſh education and a Deſcription of the Seraglio, approved 
and diſcipline, i is chiefly borrowed from Ry- by Mr. Greaves himſelf, a curious traveller, 
caut's State of the Ottoman Empire, the and inſerted in the ſecond volume of his 
Stato Militare del' Imperio Ottomanno of works, | 
Count Marſigli (in Haya, 1732, in folio), 
8 


ſupport. 
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upper When they left the ſeraglio, and ſuffered their beards to C As P. 
grow as the ſymbol of enfranchiſement, they found themſelves in an inn 
important office, without faction or friendſhip, without parents and 
without heirs, dependent on the hand which had raiſed them from 
the duſt, and which, on the ſlighteſt diſpleaſure; could break in 
pieces theſe ſtatues of glaſs, as they are aptly termed by the Turkiſh | 
proverb. In the flow and painful ſteps of education, their cha- 
raters and talents were unfolded to a diſcerning eye: the man; 
naked and alone, was reduced to che ſtandard of his perſonal merit; 
and, if the ſovereign had wiſdom to chuſe, he poſſeſſed a pure and 
boundleſs liberty of ehoice. The Ottoman candidates were trained: 
by the virtues of abſtinence to- thoſe of action; by the habits of 
ſubmiſſien to thoſe of command. A. ſimilar ſpirit was diffuſed 
among the troops; and their ſilence and ſobriety, their patience and 
eg have extorted the reluctant praiſe: of their Chriſtian ene- 
mies. Nor can the victory appear doubtful, if we compare the 
diſcipline and exerciſe of the Janizaries with the pride of birth, 
the independence of chivalry, the ignorance of the new levies, the 
mutinous temper of the veterans, and the vices of intemperance and 
diſorder, which ſo long contaminated the armies of Europe. L 

The only hope of ſalvation for the Greek empire and the adjacent Invention. 
kingdoms, would have been ſome more powerful weapon, ſome 3 
diſcovery in the art of war, that ſhould give them a deciſive ſupe- 
riority over their Turkiſh foes. Such a weapon was in their hands; 
ſuch a diſcovery had been made in the critical moment of their fate. 
The chymiſts of China or Europe had found, by caſual or elaborate 
experiments, that a mixture of ſaltpetre, ſulphur, and charcoal, pro- 
duces, with a fpark of fire, a tremendous exploſion. It was ſoon. 
obſerved, that if the expanſive force were compreſſed in a ſtrong. 

9 From the ſeries of cxv vizirs.cill the ſiege e See the entertaining and judicious letters 
of Vienna (Marſigli, p. 13.), their place may of Buſbequius. 


be valued at three years and a half purchaſe, : 
bath. tube, 
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I” r. ith. a ball of ſtone or iron might be expelled with irreſiſtible and 


deſtruQtive velocity. The preciſe æra of the invention and appli- 
cation of gunpowder *' is involved in doubtful traditions and equivo- 
cal language; yet we may clearly diſcern, that it was known before 
the middle of the fourteenth century; and that before the end of 
the ſame, the uſe of artillery 1 in battles and ſieges, by ſea and 
land, was familiar to the ſtates of Germany, Italy, Spain, France, 
and England“. The priority of nations is of ſmall account; none 
could derive any excluſive benefit from their previous or ſuperior 
knowledge; and in the common improvement they ſtood on the 
ſuame level of relative power and military ſcience. Nor was it poſ- 
ſible to circumſcribe the ſecret within the pale of the church ; it was 
| diſcloſed to the Turks by the treachery of apoſtates and the ſelfiſh 
policy of rivals; and the ſultans had ſenſe to adopt, and wealth to 


reward, the talents of a. Chriſtian engineer. 


'The Genoeſe, who 


tranſported Amurath into Europe, muſt be accuſed as his preceptors ; | 
and it was probably by their hands that his cannon was caſt and 


directed at the ſiege of Conſtantinople “. 


The firſt attempt was in- 


deed unſucceſsful ; but in the general warfare of the age, the advan- 
tage was on their fide, who were moſt commonly the aſſailants; 
for a while the proportion of the attack and defence was ſuſpended ; 

and this thundering artillery was pointed againſt the walls and towers 


„ The it and ii? volumes of Dr. Watſon's 1 8 65.) muſt be welched 3 he 


Chemical Eſſays, contain two valuable diſ- 


_ courſes on the diſcovery and compoſition of 


gunpowder. 

» On this ſubject, modern teſtimonies 
cannot be truſted. The original paſſages are 
collected by Ducange (Gloſſ. Latin. tom. i. 

p. 675. Bombarda)). But in the early doubt- 
ful twilight, the name, ſound, fire, and ef- 
fect, that ſeem to expreſs our artillery, may 
be fairly interpreted of the old engines and 
the Greek fire. For the Engliſh cannon at 
Crecy, the authority of John Villani (Chron. 


filence of Froiſſard. Yet Muratori (Antiquit. 
Italiæ medii Evi, tom. ii. Diſſert. xxvi. 
p. 5 14, 515.) has produced a deciſive paſſage 
from Petrarch (de Remediis utriuſque For- 


tunz Dialog.), who, before the year 1344, 


execrates this terreſtrial thunder, zuper rara, 
nunc communis. 


9 The Turkiſh cannon, which Benn 
(c. 30.) firſt introduces before Belgrade (A. D 
1436), is mentioned by Chalcondyles "A v. 
p. 123.) in 1422, at the lege of Conſtanti- 


nople. 
which 


ol uE ROMAN EMPIRE, 1 


which had been erected only to reſiſt the leſs potent engines of an- C AA, . 

tiquity. By the Venetians, the uſe of gunpowder was communi- _ 
cated without reproach to the ſultans of Egypt and Perſia, their allies 
againſt the Ottoman power ; the ſecret was ſoon propagated to the 
extremities of Aſia; and the advantage of the European was con- 
fined to his eaſy. 8 4 over the ſavages of the new world. If 
we contraſt the rapid progreſs of this miſchievous diſcovery with | 
the flow and laborious advances of reaſon, ſcience, and the arts of 


peace, a philoſopher, according to his temper, will laugh. or weep | 
at the folly of mankind. a ren a OR 
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CHAP. 


Embaſſy of 


'the younger 
Andronicus 
to pope Be- 

nedict XII. 


A. D. 13 39. 


CHAP. IXVI. 


2 of He Eaftern PER 10 15 1 e 
FVifits to the Weſt, of Fobn the Firſt, Manuel, and 
Jobn the Second, Palæologus. LU nion of the. Greek 


and Latin Churches, promoted by the Council of Baſil, 
and concluded at Ferrara and Florence.—State of 
Literature at Conflantinople.—I 75 Revival i in J taly by 
the Greek Aptos and Emulation 77 the 
Latins. 


N the four laſt centuries of the Greek emperors, their Kiel or 

| hoſtile aſpect towards the pope and the Latins, may be obſerved 

as the thermometer of their proſperity or diſtreſs ; as the ſcale of the 
riſe and fall of the Barbarian dynaſties. When the Turks of the 
houſe of Seljuk pervaded Aſia and threatened Conſtantinople, we 

have ſeen at the council of Placentia, the ſuppliant ambaſſadors of 

Alexius, imploring the protection of the common father of the 

Chriſtians. No ſooner had the arms of the French pilgrims removed 
the ſultan from Nice to Iconium, than the Greek princes reſumed, 

or ayowed, their genuine hatred and contempt for the ſchiſmatics of 


the Weſt, which precipitated the firſt downfal of their empire. The 


date of the Mogul invaſion is marked in the ſoft and charitable lan- 
guage of John Vataces. After the recovery of Conſtantinople, the 
throne of the firſt Palæologus was encompaſſed by foreign and do- 
meſtic enemies: as long as the ſword of Charles was ſuſpended over 
his head, he baſely courted the favour of the Roman pontiff; and 

ſacrificed 


their creed : 


* Or THE ROMAN EMPIRE! 


E — to the preſent danger, his faith, his virtue, 
tion of his ſubjects. On the deceaſe of Michael, the prince and 
people aſſerted the independence of their church and the purity of 


the elder Andronicus neither feared - nor loved the 
Latins ; in his laft diſtreſs, pride was the ſafeguard of ſuperſtition, nor 


could he decently retract in his age the firm and orthodox declara- 


tions of his youth. His grandſon, the younger Andronicus, was 


leſs a ſlave in his temper and ſituation ; and the conqueſt of Bithynia 
by the Turks, admoniſhed him to feek a temporal and ſpiritual al- 


liance with the weſtern princes. 


pope Benedict the twelfth; and his artful inſtructions appear to have 
been drawn by the maſter- hand of the great domeſtic *. © Moſt 
holy father,” was he commiſſioned to ſay, the emperor is not 
leſs defirous than yourſelf of an union between the two churches :. 
but in this delicate tranſaction, he is obliged to reſpect his own 


Cc 


dignity and the prejudices of his ſubjects. The ways of union are 


two-fold; force, and perſuaſion. Of force, the inefficacy has been 


already tried ; ſince the Latins have ſubdued the empire, without 


ſubduing the minds, of the Greeks, 
though ſlow, is ſure and permanent. 
forty of our doctors would probably agree with thoſe: of the 
Vatican, in the love of truth and the unity of belief :. but on their 


The method of perſuaſion, 
A deputation. of thirty or 


return, what would be the uſe, the recompenſe of ſuch agree- 


ment ? the ſcorn of their brethren, and the reproaches of a blind 
Yet that nation is accuſtomed to reverence: 

the general councils, which have fixed the articles of our faith ; 
and if they reprobate the decrees of Lyons, it is becauſe the Eaſtern 
churches were neither heard. nor repreſented in that arbitrary- 


and obſtinate nation. 


1. This curious inſtruction was tranſcribed 


myſelf with the abbẽ Fleury (Hiſt. Eecleſiaſ- 


(I believe) from the Vatican archives, by tique, tom. xx. p. 1—8.), whoſe abſtracts I: 
Odoricus Raynaldus, in his continuation of have always found to be clear, accurate, —_ | 


the Annals-of Baronius (Romæ, .1646—1677, 
in x volumes in folio). 


I have contented. 


3 G 2. 


impartial. 


meeting. 


379 
tad ths ale C H A r. 


LXVI. 


After a ſeparation and ſilence of 
fifty years, a ſecret agent, the monk Barlaam, was diſpatched to 


The argu- 


ments for a 
cruſade and. 
union. 
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THE DECLINE ANS: FALL. 


0 0 A * 4 „meeting. For this Aha end, it t will be expedient, a ken - 


neceſſary, that a well choſen legate- ſhould be ſent into Greece, 


to convene the patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 8 
and Jeruſalem; and, with their aid 55 prepare a free and uni- 
verſal un But at this moment,” continued the ſubtle: agent, 


the empire is aſfaulted and endangered by the Turks, who have 


“ occupied four of the greateſt cities of Anatolia. The Chriſtian 
wy inhabitants have expreſſed a with of returning to their allegiance 


and religion ; but the forces and revenues of the emperor are in- 


ſufficient for their deliverance : and the Roman legate muſt be 
accompanied, or preceded, by an army of Franks, to expel the 


infidels, and open a way to the holy ſepulchre.” | If the ſuſpicious 


1 igs Latins ſhould. require ſome pledge, ſome previous effect of the ſin- 
1 888 5 cerity of the Greeks, the anſwers of Barlaam were perſpicuous and 
rational. 1. A general ſynod can alone conſummate the union 


of the churches; nor can ſuch a ſynod be held till the three Orien- 
tal patriarchs, and a great number of biſhops, are enfranchiſed 
from the Mahometan yoke. 2. The Greeks are alienated by a 
long ſeries of oppreſſion and injury : they muſt be reconciled by 
ſome act of brotherly love, ſome effectual ſuccour, which may 
fortify the authority and arguments, of the emperor, and the 
friends of the union. 3. If ſome difference of faith or ceremonies 
ſhould be found incurable, the Greeks however are the diſciples 
of Chriſt; and the Turks are the common enemies of the Chriſ- 
tian name. The Armenians, Cyprians, and Rhodians, are equally 
attacked ; and it will become the piety of the French Princes to 
draw their. ſwords in the general defence of religion. 4. Should 
the ſubjects of Andronicus be treated as the worſt of ſchiſmatics, 
of heretics, of Pagans, a Judicious policy may yet inſtruct the 
powers of the Weſt to embrace an uſeful ally, to uphold a ſinking 
empire, to guard the confines of Europe ; and rather to join the 


Greeks againſt the Turks, than to expect the union of the Turkiſh 
* arms 


or THE ROMAN: EMPIRE. 


1 arms with the troops and treaſures of captive Greece. The rea- 


ſons, the offers, and the! demands, of Andronicus, were eluded A 


cold and ſtately indifference. The kings of France and Naples de- 
cline the dangers and. glory of a cruſade : the Pope refuſed to call 
a new ſynod to determine old articles of faith: and his regard for 


the obſolete claims of the Latin emperor and clergy, engaged him to 


uſe an offenſive ſuperſcription : “To the moderator * of the Greeks, 


« and the perſons: who ſtyle themſelves the patriarchs of the Eaſtern 
For ſuch an embaſſy, a time AS, character leſs pro- 


„ churches. 
pitious could not eaſily have been found. Benedict the twelfth * 


was a dull peaſant, perplexed with ſcruples, and immerſed i in ſloth 


and wine: his pride might enrich with a third crown the papal 


tiara, but he was alike unfit for the regal and the paſtoral office. 
After the deceaſe of Andronicus, while the Greeks were diſtracted 


by inteſtine war, they could not preſume to agitate a general union 
But as ſoon as Cantacuzene had ſubdued and 
pardoned his enemies, he was anxious to juſtify, or at leaſt to ex- 
tenuate, the introduction of the Turks into Europe, and the nuptials 


of the Chriſtians. 


of his daughter with a Muſulman prince. Two officers of ſtate, 
with a Latin interpreter, were ſent in his name to the Roman court, 


Negociation 
of Cantacu- 
zene with 

Clement VI. 
A. D. 1348. 


which was tranſplanted to Avignon, on the banks of the Rhone, 


during a period of ſeventy years; they repreſented the hard ne- 


ceſſity which had urged him to embrace the alliance of the miſ- 


creants, and pronounced by his command the ſpecious and edifying 


2 The ambiguity of this title is . or 
ingenious; and moderator, as ſynonymous to 
rector, gubernator, is a word of elaſſical, and 


even Ciceronian, Latinity, which may be 
found, not in the Gloſſary of Ducange, but 


in the Theſaurus of Robert Stephens. 

3 The firſt Epiſtle (fine titulo) of Petrarch, 
expoſes the danger of the bark, and the in- 
capacity of the pilat. Hæc inter, vino madi- 
dus, zvo gravis ac ſoporifero rore perfuſus, 
jamjam autitat, dormitat, jam ſomno præ- 


ceps, atque ( atinam folus); roit ... Heu quanto 


felicius patrio terram ſulcaſſet aratro, quam 
ſcalmum piſcatorium aſcendiſſet. This ſa- 


tire engages bis biographer to weigh the vir- 
tues and vices of Benedict XII. which have 


been exaggerated by Guelphs and Ghibe- 


lines, by Papiſts and Proteſtants (ſee Me- 


moires ſur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 259. 
ii. not: xv. p. 13—16:). He gave occaſion 
to the ſaying, Bibamus papaliter. 


2 ſounds 
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0 51 A P. Wunde * union and cruſade; Pope Clement the drth e 
ceſſor of Benedict, received them with Hoſpitality ey honour; 
acknowledged the innocence of their ſovereign, excuſed his diſtreſs; 


AN ICI 


Aab de 


applauded his magnanimity, and diſplayed a clear knowledge of the 
ſtate and revolutions of the Greek empire, which he had imbibed 
from the honeſt accounts of a Savoyard lady, an attendant of the 
empreſs Anne * If Clement was ill-endowed with the virtues 


of a prieſt, he poſſeſſed however the ſpirit and magnificence' of a 


prince, whoſe liberal hand diſtributed benefices and kingdoms with 


equal facility. Under his reign, Avignon was the ſeat of pomp and 


pleaſure : in his youth he had ſurpaſſed the licentiouſneſs of a baron; 
and the palace, nay, the bed- chamber of the pope, was adorned, or 
polluted, by the viſits of his female favourites. The wars of France 
and England were adverſe to the holy enterpriſe; but his vanity was 
amuſed by the ſplendid idea; and the Greek ambaſſadors returned 
with two Latin bifhops, the miniſters of the pontiff. On their ar- 


rival at Conſtantinople, the emperor and the nuneios admired each 


other's piety and eloquence: and their frequent conferences were filled. 
with mutual praiſes and promiſes, by which both parties were amuſed, 
and neither could be deceived. I am delighted,” faid the devout 
Cantacuzene, with the project of our holy war, which muſt re- 
< dound to my perſonal glory, as well as to the public benefit of 
“ Chriſtendom. My dominions will give a free paſſage to the 
* armies of France: my troops, my gallies, my treaſures, ſhall be 
* conſecrated to the common cauſe ; and happy would be my fate, 
he could I deſerve and obtain the crown, of martyrdom. Words are 


3 


1 See the 3 * of Clement VI. in with the moſt indulgence; but he is a gentle 
M uratori (Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. man as well as a prieſt. 

P. ii. p.550—589.). Matteo Villani (Chron. Her name (moſt. drobebly 3 
J. iii. c. 43. in Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 186.), was Zampea. She had accompanied, and 
who ſtyles him, molto cavallareſco, poco re- alone remained with her miſtreſs at Conſtan- 
hogoſo; Fleury (Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. xx, tinople, where her prudence, erudition, and 
p- 126.), and the Vie de Petrarque (tom. ii. politeneſs, deſerved the praiſes of the Greeks 
p. 42—45-). The abbe de Sade treats him themſelves (Cantacuzen. I. i. c. 42.) 


4 inſuffi- 


OF/THE/ ROMAN EMPIRE. 
te zaſufficient-to expreſs the ardour with which 1 Ggh for the reunion C H A p. 


«*:of the ſcattered members of Chriſt. If my death could avail, I « 
cc would gladly preſent my ſword and my neck: if the eee 
„ phœnix could ariſe from my aſhes, I would erect the pile and 
« kindle the flame with my own hands.” Yet the Greek emperor 


preſumed to obſerve, that the articles of faith which divided the 


two churches had been introduced by the pride and Precipitation of 


the Latins: he diſclaimed the ſervile and arbitrary ſteps of the firſt 
Palzologus ; and firmly declared, that he would never ſubmit his 


conſcience unleſs to the decrees of a free and univerſal ſynod. 
« The ſituation of the times, continued he, will not allow the 

<' pope and myſelf to meet either at Rome or Conſtantinople ; but 
“ ſome maritime city may be choſen on the verge of the two em- 


« pires, to unite the | biſhops, and to inſtruct the faithful, of the 
« Faſt and Weſt.“ The nuncios ſeemed content with the propoſi- 
tion; and Cantacuzene affects to deplore the failure of his hopes, 
which were ſoon overthrown by the death of Clement and the dif- 


ferent temper of his ſucceſſor. His own life was prolonged, but 


it 


was prolonged in a cloiſter; and, except by his prayers, the humble 
monk was incapable of directing the counſels of his pupil or the 


ſtate. 


Vet of all the Byzantine princes, that Jes John Palzologus, 


* 


EXVI. 


F | 


Treaty of 
John Palzo- 


was the beſt diſpoſed to embrace, to believe, and to obey, the ſhep- logus I. with 


herd of the Weſt. His mother, Anne of Savoy, was baptized 


in 


the boſom of the Latin church: her marriage with Andronicus im- 
poſed a change of name, of apparel, and of worſhip; but her heart 
was ſtill faithful to her country and religion; ſhe had formed the 
infaney of her ſon, and ſhe governed the emperor, after his mind, 


or at leaſt his ſtature, was enlarged to the ſize of man. In the firſt 


8 See this * n in Canta- and virtues which he beſtows on himſelf, 
cuzene (I. iv. c. 9.), Who, amd the praiſes veals the uneafineſi of a guilty conſcience. 


4 


your of -his deliverance and reſtoration, the Turks were ſtill Inaiters 


re- 


of 


Innocent VI. 
A. D. 1355. 
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of the: Helleſpont; the ſon of Coinncyrenie: was in arms at Adds. 
| nople; and Palzologus could depend neither on Himſelf; nor on his 
” 2 By his mother's advice, and in the hope of foreign aid, 
he abjured the rights both of the church and ſtate; and the act of 
flavery *, ſubſcribed in purple ink, and ſealed with the golden bull, 
Was privately intruſted to an Italian agent. The firſt article of the 
treaty is an oath of fidelity and obedience to Innocent the ſixth and 
his ſucceſſors, the ſupreme pontiffs of the Roman and Catholic 
church. The emperor promiſes to entertain with due reverence 
their legates and nuncios; to aſſign a palace for their reſidence and 
a temple for their worſhip ; and to deliver his ſecond ſon Manuel as 
the hoſtage of his faith. For | theſe condeſcenſions, he requires a 
prompt ſuccour of fifteen gallies, with five hundred men at arms, 
and a thouſand archers, to ſerve againſt his Chriſtian and Muſulman 
enemies. Palæologus engages to impoſe on his clergy and people 
the ſame ſpiritual yoke; but as the reſiſtance of the Greeks might 
be juſtly foreſeen, he adopts the two effectual methods of corruption 
and education. The legate was empowered to «diſtribute the vacant 
benefices among the eccleſiaſties who ſhould ſubſeribe the creed of 
the Vatican: three ſchools were inſtituted to inſtruct the youth of 
Conſtantinople in the language and doctrine of the Latins; and the 
name of Andronicus, the heir of the empire, was enrolled as the 
firſt ſtudent. Should he fail in the meaſures of perſuaſion or force, 
Palæologus declares himſelf unworthy to reign; transferred to the 
pope all regal and paternal authority; and inveſts Innocent with 
full power to regulate the family, the government, and the marriage, 
of his ſon and ſucceſſor. But this treaty was neither executed nor 
publiſhed : the Roman gallies were as vain and imaginary as the 
ſubmiſſion of the Greeks; ; and it was only by the ſecrecy, that their 
ſovereign eſcaped the diſhonour, of this fruitleſs humiliation... 


7 See this ignominious treaty in Fleury dus, who drew it from the Vatican archives. It 
(Hift, Ecclef, p. 151-154. ), from _ was not worth the trouble of a pious forgery. 


The 


a THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


capital, the vaſſal of the haughty Amurath, with the miſerable hope 
of being the laſt devoured by the ſavage. In this abject ſtate, 
Palæologus embraced the reſolution of embarking for Venice, and 
caſting kimſelf at the feet of the pope; he was the firſt of the 
Byzantine princes who had ever viſited the unknown regions of the 
Weſt, yet in them alone he could ſeek conſolation or relief; and 
with leſs violation of his dignity he might appear in the ſacred 


college than at the Ottoman Porte. After a long abſence, the Ro- 


man pontiffs were returning from Avignon to the banks of the 


The yeh of the Turkiſh arms ſoon burſt on his head; and, 
after the loſs of Adrianople and Romania, he was encloſed . in his 


Viſit of John 
Palzologus 
to Urban V. 
at Rome, 


A. D. 1369, 


October 13. 
&c. 


Tyber; Urban the fifth, of a mild and virtuous character, encou- 


raged or allowed the pilgrimage of the Greek prince; and, within 
the ſame year, enjoyed the glory of receiving in the Vatican the 
two Imperial ſhadaws, who repreſented the majeſty of Conſtantine 
and Charlemagne. In this ſuppliant viſit, the emperor of Conſtan- 
tinople, Whole vanity was loft in his diftreſs, gave more than could 
be expected of empty ſounds and formal ſubmiſſions. A previous 
trial was impoſed; and in the preſence of four cardinals, he acknow- 
ledged, as a true Catholic, the ſupremacy of the pope, and the 
double proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. After this purification, he 
was introduced to a public audience in the church of St. Peter; 
Urban, in the midſt of the cardinals, was ſeated on his throne; the 
Greek monarch, after three genuflexions, devoutly kiſſed the feet, 
the hands, and at length the mouth, of the holy father, who cele- 
brated high maſs in his preſence, allowed him to lead the bridle of 
his mule, and treated him with a ſumptuous banquet in the Vati- 


can, The entertainment of Palæologus was friendly and honour- 
able; yet ſome difference was obſerved between the emperors of the 


3 See the two firſt original lives of Ur- (Fleury, Hiſt, Eceleſ. tom. xx. p. 223, 224.) . 
ban V. (in Muratori, Script, Rerum Italica- Yet, from ſome variations, I ſuſpe& the 
rom, tom. iii, P. ii. p. 623. 635.), and the papal writers of lightly magnifying the ge- 
Eccleſiaſtical Annals of Spondanus (tom. i. nuflexions of Palæologus. 

p. 573. A. D. 1369, Ney.) and Raynaldus « 
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0 HA . Faſt and Weſt*; 5 nor could the former be entitled to the 1 rare pri- 


LXVI. 


9 


In favour 


& his N Urban A to ande the zeal of the French 
. king, and the other powers of the Weſt; but he found them cold 
in the general cauſe, and active only in their domeſtic quarrels. 

The laſt hope of the emperor was in an Engliſh mercenary, John ; 
nturers, the 


Hawkwood **, or Acuto, who with a band of adv 
white brotherhood, had ravaged Italy from the Alps to Calabria; 
ſold his ſervices to the hoſtile ſtates; and incurred a juſt excommu- 


_ nication by ſhooting his arrows againft the papal refidence. A ſpe- 


cial licence was granted to negociate with the outlaw, but the forces, 


9 r . em * n. 
N * Funes R Q 
* 8 1 rer D We . N * 2 hes. 
* 4 bed W rr 
Sad Bott n IN 


or the ſpirit, of Hawkwood were unequal to the enterpriſe ; and it 


was for the advantage perhaps of Palzologus to be diſappointed of a 


fuccour, that muſt have been coſtly, that could not be effectual, and 


which might have been dangerous The diſconſolate Greek pre- 
pared for his return, but even his return was impeded by a moſt 
eee obſtacle.” On his arrival at t Venice, he had borrowed 


9 Paullo minus quam 6 fuiſſet Imperator 
Romanorum. 
Græcorum was no longer diſputed wits 
Urban V. p. 623.). 

19 It was confined to the 3 47 


Charlemagne, and to them only on Chriſt- 


mas day. On all other feſtivals, theſe Im- 
perial deacons were content to ſerve the popes 
as he ſaid maſs, with the book and-the corpo- 


ral. Yet the abbe de Sade generouſly thinks, 
that the merits of Charles IV. might have 


entitled him, though not on the proper day 
(A. D. 1368, November 1.), to the whole pri- 
vilege. He ſeems to affix a juſt value on the 


privilege and the man (Vie de Petrarque, 


tom. iii. p. 735+): 


1 Through ſome Italian corruptions, the 
| etymology of Falcone in boſco 5. 15. Villani, 


1. xi. c. 79. in Muratori, tom. xv. p. 746.) 
ſuggeſts the Engliſh word Wee the 
true name of our adventurous countryman 
(Thomas Walſingham, Hiſt. Anglican. inter 
Scriptores Cambdeni, p. 184.). After two- 


and. -twenty * ag 1 one © di %u ied, | 
Yet his title of Imperator 


in 1394, General of the Florentines, and 
was buried with ſuch honours as the re- 


public has not paid to Dante or Petrarch 


(Muratori, Annali n tom. xii. p. 212 
371.) 

32 This torrent of Engliſh * birth or 
ſervice) overflowed from. France into Ttaly 


after the peace of Bretigny in 1360, Yet the 
exclamation of Muratori (Annali, tom. xii. 


p. 197) is rather true than civil. Ci man- 


*« cava ancor queſto, che dopo eſſere calpe- 


«© ſtrata l'Italia da tanti maſnadieri Tedeſchi 


« eq Ungheri, veniflero fin dalP Inghliterra 


© nuovi car? a finire di divorarla.” __ 

_ *7 Chalcondyles, J. i. p. 25, 26. The 
Greek ſuppoſes his journey to the king of 
France, which is ſufficiently refuted by the 


| filence of the national hiſtorians. Nor am I 
much more inclined to believe, that Palæo- 


logus departed from Italy, valde bene conſo- 
latus et contentus (Vit. Urban V. p. 623.) 


large 


creditors were impatient, and his perſon was detained as the beſt — 
ſecurity for the payment. His eldeſt ſon Andronicus, the regent of 
Conſtantinople, was repeatedly urged to exhauſt every reſource; 
and, even by ſtripping the churches, to extricate his father "3H 
captivity and diſgrace. But the unnatural youth was inſenſible of 
the diſgrace, and ſecretly pleaſed with the captivity of the emperor z ; 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
aw Gan, at exorbitant uſury ; but his coffers were empty his 


the ſtate was poor, the clergy was obſtinate; ; nor could ſome reli- 
gious ſcruple be wanting to excuſe the guilt of his indifference and 


delay. Such undutiful negle& was ſeverely reproved by the piety 
of his brother Manuel, who inſtantly ſold or mortgaged all that he 
poſſeſſed, embarked for Venice, relieved his father, and pledged his 


own freedom to be reſponſible for the debt. On his return to Con- 


ſtantinople, the parent and king diſtinguiſhed his two ſons with ſuit- 


able rewards; but the faith and manners of the ſlothful Palzologus 
had not been. improved by his Roman pilgrimage ; and his apoſtacy 


or conxerſion, devoid of any ſpiritual or temporal effects, was 
ſpeedily forgotten by the Greeks and Latins **, | 


Thirty years after the return of Palzologus, his ſon and ſucceflor, 
Maauel, from a ſimilar motive, but on a larger ſcale, again viſited 
the countries of the Weſt. In a preceding chapter I have related 


his treaty with Bajazet, the violation of that treaty, the ſiege or 
blockade of Conſtantinople, and the French fuccour under the com- 
By his ambaſſadors, Manuel had 
ſolicited the Latin powers ; but it was thought that the preſence of 


mand of the gallant Boucicault *. 


a diſtreſſed monarch would draw tears and ſupplies from the hardeſt 
Barbarians **; and the marſhal who adviſed the journey, prepared 


the e of the Byzantine prince. 


1 His return in 1370, and the * 


of Manuel, Sept. 25, 1373 


The land was occuphed by 


Fs Memoires de Boucicault, p. i. e. 35» 36. 
(Ducange, Fam. His journey into the weſt of Europe, i is 


Byzant. p. 241.), leaves ſome intermediate lightly, and I believe reluctantly, noticed 


era for the conſpiracy and In of by Chalcondyles (l. ii, c. 44—50.) and Du- 


Andronicus, 


cas (c. 14. ). 


3D 2 


» © 
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to the court 
of France, 
A. D. 1400, 


June 3; 


the Turks; but the navigation of Venice was ſafe and open! Italß 
received him as the firſt, or, at leaſt, as the ſecond of the Chriſtian 
princes; Manuel was pitied as the champion and confeſſor of the 


faith; and the dignity of his behaviour prevented that pity from 
ſinking into contempt. From Venice he proceeded to Padua and 


For the reception- of Manuel at Paris, 


3 THE 'DECLANE' AND! FALL 


Pavia; and even the duke of Milan, a fecret'ally-of Bajazet, gave 
him ſafe and honourable conduct to the verge of his dominions 
On the confines of France“, the royal officers undertook the care 

of his perſon, journey, had expences; and two thouſand of che 
richeſt citizens, in arms and on horſeback, came forth to meet him 
as far as Charenton, in the neighbourhood of the capital. At the 
gates of Paris, he was faluted by the chancellor and the parliament; 
and Charles the ſixth, attended by his princes and nobles, welcomed 
his brother with a cordial embrace, The fucceffor of Conſtantine 


was clothed in a robe of white ſilk, and mounted on a milk-white 


ſteed; E circumſtance, i in the French ceremonial, of ſingular i impert- 
| ance the white colour is conſidered as the ſymbol of ſovereignty ; 


and, in a late viſit, the German emperor, after an haughty demand 
and a peeviſh refuſal, had been reduced to content himſelf with a 


black courſer. Manuel was lodged in the Louvre; a ſucceſſion of 


feaſts and balls, the pleaſures of the banquet and the chace, were 
ingeniouſfy varied by the politeneſs of the French, to diſplay their 


magnificence and amuſe his grief: he was indulged | in the liderty 
of his chapel; and the doors of the Sorbonne were aſtoniſhed; 


and poſlibly ſcandaliſed, by the language, the rites, and the veſt- 


ments, of his Greek clergy. But the flighteſt glance on tlie ſtate of 
the kingdom, muſt teach. him to | deſpair of any effectual aſſiſtance. 


oy Muratori; Annali & Italia, tom. xii, fee Spondanus (Annal. Eeeleſ. tom. i. p. 676, 
P. 406. John Galeazzo. was the firſt and 677. A. D. 1400, Ne g,), who quotes Ju- 
moſt powerful duke of Milan. His connec- venal des Urſins, and the monk of St. Denys; 
tion with Bajazet is atteſted by Froifſard; and Villaret (Hiſt. de France, tom. xii. 
and he contributed to ſave and deliver. the p. 331—334.). who quotes nobody, accord · 
French captives of Nicopolis. ing to the laſt faſhion of the French writers. 


The 


HE ROMAN EMPIRE 


\ 


"be ck Charles though he enjoyed ne Mahd intervals, 
continually relapſed into furious -or ſtupid inſanity : the reins of 


government were alternately ſeized by his brother and uncle, the 


dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, whole” factious competition pre- 


pared the miſeries of civil war. The former was a gay youth, diſ- 


ſolved in luxury and love: the latter was the father of John count 


of Nevers, who had ſo lately been ranſomed from Turkiſh: capti= 
vity; ; and, if the fearleſs ſon was ardent to revenge his defeat, the 
more prudent Burgundy was content with the coſt and peril of the 
firſt experiment, When Manuel had ſatiated the curioſity, and per- 
haps fatigued: the patience, of the French, he reſolved: on a viſit to 


the adjacent iſland. | In his progreſs 1 from Dover, he was entertained 
at Canterbury with due reverence by the prior and monks of St, 
Auſtin; and, on Blackheath, king Henry the fourth, with the 
Engliſh court, ſaluted the Greek hero (I copy our old hiſtorian), 
who, during many days, was lodged and treated in London as em- 
peror of the Eaſt. But the Rate of England was ſtill more ad- 


'S 


CHAP. 


LEVEL 


of England, 
A. D. 1400 
December. 


verſe to the deſign of the holy war. In the ſame year, the heredi- 


tary ſovereign had been depoſed and murdered; the reigning prince 
was a ſucceſsful uſurper, whoſe ambition was ables by jealouſy 


and remorſe: nor could Henry of Lancaſter withdraw his perſon or 
forces from the defence of a throne inceſſantly ſhaken by conſpiracy 


and, rebellion. He pitied, he praiſed, he feaſted, the emperor. of 
Conſtantinople ; ; but if the Engliſh. monarch. aſſumed the croſs, it 
was only to appeaſe: his people, and perhaps his conſcience, by the 


merit or ſemblance of this pious. intention“. Satisfied,. however, 


1 A ſhort note of Manuel in England, is 
extracted by Dr. Hody from a MS. at Lam- 
beth (de Græcis illuſtribus, p. 14.), C. P. 
Imperator, diu variiſque et horrendis Pagano- 
rum inſultibus eoartatus, ut pro eiſdem reſiſten- 
tiam triumphalem perquireret Anglorum Re- 
gem viſitare decrevit, &, Rex (ſays Wal- 
ſingham, p. 364.) nobili apparat... ſuſcepit 


2 


(ut decuit) tan tum Heroa, duxitque Londonias, 


et per multos dies exhibuit glorioſe, pro 
expenſis hoſpitii ſui ſolvens, et eum reſpi- 
ciens tanto faſtigio donativis. He repeats- 


the ſame in his Upodigma Neuſtriæ, p.'556.}. 


i Shakeſpeare begins and ends the play 
of Henry IV. with that prince's vow of a 
cruſade, and-his belief that he hould-die in 


J. erufalem. 
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THE" DECEIN® AND TALL 
CH "hk p. unh gifts and honoars, Manuel. returned, to Paris; and, . a re- 125 


COS fidence of two years in the Weſt, ſhaped his: courſe through Ger- 


a el 1 * many and Italy, embarked at Venice, and patiently. expected, in 
aac” Morea, the moment of his ruin or deliverance. Yet: he had 
eſcaped the ignominious neceſſity of offering his rehgion to public 
or private ſale. The Latin church was diſtracted by the great 
„ ſchiſm : the kings, the nations, the univerfities, of Europe, were 
divided in their obedience between the popes of Nome and Avignon; 
and the emperor, anxious to conciliate the friendſhip of both parties, 
abſtained from any correſpondence with the indigent and unpopalar 
rivals. His journey coincided with the year of the jubilee; but he 
| paſſed through Italy without deſiring, or deſerving, the plenary in- 
dulgence which aboliſhed the guitt or penance of the fins of the 
faithful. The Roman pope was offended by this neglect; accuſed 
him of irreverence to an image of Chriſt ; and exhorted the erin 
of Italy to reje& and abandon the obſtinate ſchiſmatic *, 
Greek know- During the period of the cruſades, the Greeks beheld with aſto- 
—_  ledgeandde- 
Om = | ſcriptions niſhment and terror the perpetual ſtream of emigration that flowed, 
i 1 and continued to flow, from the unknown climates of the Weſt. 
The viſits of their laſt emperors removed the veil of ſeparation, and 
they diſcloſed to their eyes the powerful nations of Europe, whom 
they no longer preſumed to brand with the name of Barbarians. 
The obſervations of Manuel, and his more inquiſitive ps a have 


been preſerved by a e hiſtorian of te times“: 1 ſeattered 


Wit ee e 
W e 6: ont 
r 


e fact is preſerved. in the Hiſtoria and * We contemporaries of the fame 
Politica, A. D. 1391—1478, publiſhed by name contributed to the revival of the Greek 
Martin Cruſius (Turco Græcia, p. 1—43.), language in Italy. But in his numerous di- 
The image of Chriſt, which the Greek em- greflions, the modeſt. biftorian has never in- 
peror refuſed to nig, was, hir a troduced himſelf; and his editor Leunclavius, 
work of ſculpture. as well as Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi. 
22 The Greek and Turkiſh hiſtory of 1 p. 474.) ſeems ignorant of his life and cha- 
nicus Chalcondyles ends with the winter of rafter. For his deſcriptions of Germany, 
FF | 1463, and the abrupt concluſion ſeems to France, and England, ſee J. i ii. p. 36, 37- 
FM mark, that he laid down his pen in the ſame 1 50. | 
"0 | year. We know that he was an Athenian, 
ideas 


ideas I ſhall collect and abeldgey ; and it may be amuſing enough, © 


— 
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perhaps inftruQive, to contemplate the rude pictures of Germany, — 
France, and England, whoſe ancient and modern ſtate are fo fa- 


miliar to o minds, I. GrnMany (fays the Greek Chalcondyles) of Germany; 
is of ample latitude from Vienna to the Ocean; and it ſtretches (a 


ſtrange geography) from te l. in Bohemia to the river Tarteſſus, 
and the Pyrenæan mountains 


is ſufficiently fruitful; the air is Pere the bodies of the natives 
are robuſt and healthy; and theſe cold regions are ſeldom viſited 
with the calamities of peſtilence, or earthquakes. After the Seythians 
or Tartars, the Germans are the moſt numerous of nations; they 


are brave and patient, and were they united under a ſingle head, 
their force would be irreſiſtible. By the gift of the Pope, they have 
acquired the privilege of chuſing the Roman emperor** ; nor is any 
people more devoutly attached to the faith and EY PN of the 
Latin patriarch, | The greateſt part of the country is divided among 
the princes and prelates; but Straſburgh, Cologne, Hamburgh, and 
more than two hundred free cities, are governed by ſage and equal 
laws, according to the will, and for the advantage, of the whole 
community. The uſe of duels, or ſingle combats on foot, prevails 
among them in peace and war; their induſtry excels in all the me- 
chanie arts, and the Germans may boaft of the invention of gun- 
powder and cannon, which is now diffuſed over the greateſt part of 


the world. 


" TS ſhall 1 not animadvert on the geogra- 
phical errors of Chalcondyles. In this in- 
ſtance, he perhaps followed, and miſtook, 
"Herodotus (1. ii. c. 33.), whoſe text may be 
explained (Herodote de Larcher, tom. ii. 
p. 219, 220.), or whoſe ignorance may be 
Had - theſe modern Greeks never 
read Strabo, or any of their leſſer geogra- 
phers? 


excuſed. 


7 


The ſoil, except in figs and olives, | 


II. The kingdom of FRA NCE is ſpread above fifteen or 
twenty days ) journey from Germany to Spain, and from the Alps to 


ſurvived, would have ſcorned to dignify the 
| German put with the titles of Bacre, or Au re- 
zparovp Pupziw: but all pride was extinct in 
the boſom of Chalcondyles; and he deſcribes 
the Byzantine prince, and his ſubject, by the 


proper, though humble names of EM, and | 


eds EMM. 


the 


' 24 A citizen of new Rome, while new Rome 


of France; 


' 
— 
— 
* "=, 
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4 © . Fr r. the Britiſh Ocean; containing many flouriſhing. cities, * among 


— theſe Paris, the ſeat of the king, which ſurpaſſes. the reſt in riches 
and luxury. Many. princes and. lords alternately wait in his palace, 
„ acknowledge him as their ſovereign ; the moſt powerful are the 
dauzkes of Bretagne and Burgundy, of whom. the latter poſſeſſes the 
wealthy province of Flanders, whoſe harbours are frequented by the 
ſhips and merchants of our own and the more remote ſeas. The 
F rench are an ancient and opulent people: and their language and 


manners, though ſomewhat different, are not diſſimilar from thoſe 

of the Italians. Vain of the Imperial dignity of Charlemagne, of their 
victories over the Sangens, and of the exploits of their heroes, 

Oliver and Rowland ; they eſteem themſelves the firſt of the 
weſtern nations: but this fooliſh arrogance has been recently hum- 

bled by the unfortunate events of their wars againſt the Engliſh, the 

ef England. inhabitants of the Britiſh iſland. III. BRITAIN, | in the ocean, and 
oppoſite to the ſhores of Flanders, may be conſidered either as one, 
or as three iſlands; but the whole is united by a common intereſt, 

by the ſame manners, and by a ſimilar government. The meaſure 

of its circumference is five thouſand ſtadia: the land is overſpread 

with towns and villages: though deſtitute of wine, and not abound- 

ing in fruit- trees, it is fertile in wheat and barley; in honey and 

wool ; and much cloth is manufactured by the inhabitants. In * 
pulouſneſs and power, in riches and luxury, London“, the metro- 

polis of the iſle, may claim a pre-eminence over all the cities of the 

Weſt. It is ſituate on the Thames, a broad and rapid river, which 

at the diſtance of thirty miles falls into the Gallic Sea and the daily 


25 Moſt of the old romances were OI 20 Acorn . . Os Te Tron; 8 Ts Tos X90 

in the xivfi century into French proſe, and ſoon ru & Ty vnc TAUTN T%TW) oro, o TE x 7 
becamethe favourite amuſement of the knights c evdeuponcy „guss r Tpo; EO'TEPAY NESTROjAENT » 

and ladies in the court of Charles VI. If a Even ſince the time of Fitzſtephen (the xiith 

Greek believed in the exploits of Rowland century), London appears to have maintained 

and Oliver, he may ſurely be excuſed, ſince this pre-eminence of wealth and magnitude; 

the monks of St. Denys, the national hiſto- and her gradual increaſe has, at leaſt, kept 

rians, have inſerted the fables of archbiſhop pace with the genera) improvement of Eu- 

*  Turpia in their Chronicles of France, rope. | 


flow 
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the veſſels of commerce. The king is the head of a powerful and — 


turbulent ariſtocracy; his principal vaſſals hold their eſtates by a free 
and unalterable tenure; and the laws define the limits of his autho- 
rity and their obedience. The kingdom has been often afflicted 


by foreign conqueſt and domeſtic ſedition ; but the natives are bold 


and hardy, renowned in arms and victorious in war. The form 


of their ſhields or targets is derived from the Italians, that of their 
ſwords from the Greeks; the uſe of the long bow is the peculiar 
and deciſive advantage of the Engliſh. Their language bears no 


affinity to the idioms of the continent ; in the habits of domeſtic 
me” they are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from their neighbours of 
France : but the moſt ſingular circumſtance of their manners is their 


diſregard of conjugal honour and of female chaſtity. In their. mu- 
tual viſits, as the firſt act of hoſpitality, the gueſt is welcomed in 


the embraces of their wives and daughters: among friends they are 
lent and borrowed without ſhame; nor are the iſlanders offended at 
this ſtrange commerce, and its inevitable conſequences - Informed 
as we are of the cuſtoms of old England, and aſſured of the virtue 
of our mothers, we may ſmile at the credulity, or . reſent the in- 
Juſtice, of the Greek, who muſt have confounded a modeſt ſalute * 
with a criminal embrace, But his credulity and injuſtice may teach 
an important leſſon ; to diſtruſt the accounts of foreign and remote 
nations, and to ſuſpend our belief of oy tale that deviates from 
the laws of nature and the character of man 


27 If the double ſenſe of the verb KW *9 Perhaps we may apply this remark to 
(oſculor, and in utero gero) be equivocal, the community of wives among the old Bri- 
the context and pious horror of Chalcondyles tons, as it is ſuppoſed by Cæſar and Dion 
can leave no doubt of his en and rr (Dion Caſſius, 1. Ixii. tom. ii. p. 1007,), with 
take (p. 49.). Reimar's judicious annotation. The Arreoy 
_ © Eraſmus (Epil. Fauſto Andrelino) kia of Otaheite, ſo certain at firſt, is become 
a pretty paſſage on the Engliſh faſhion of leſs viſible and ſcandalous, in proportion as we 
kiſling ſtrangers on their arrival and de- have ſtudied the manners of that gentle and 


parture, from whence, however, he draws amotous people, 
no ſcandalous inferences. WEE | | 
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yewn in proſperity and peace. As long as the fons of Bajazet ſoli- 
cited his friendſhip and ſpared his dominions, he was ſatisfied wih 
the national religion; 3 and his leiſure was employed in compoling 
twenty theological dialogues for its defence. The appearance of the 
Byzantine ambaſſadors at the council of Conſtance announces the 


reſtoration of the Turkiſh power, as well as of the Latin church ; 


His negocia- 


tions, 
A. D. 


141 7 1425 · 


the conqueſt of the ſultans, Mahomet and Amurath, reconciled the 
emperor to the Vatican; and the ſiege of Conſtantinople almoſt 
tempted him to acquieſce I in the double proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. 
When Martin the fifth aſcended without a rival the chair of St. 


Peter, a friendly intercourſe of letters and embaſſies was revived 


between the Eaſt and Weſt. Ambition on one ſide, and diſtreſs on 
the other, dictated the ſame decent language of charity and peace: 
the artful Greek expreſſed a defire of marrying his fix ſons to Italian 


princeſſes; and the Roman, not leſs artful, diſpatched the daughter 


of the marquis of Montferrat, with a company of noble virgins, to. 
ſoften by their charms the obſtinacy of the ſchiſmatics. Yet under 
this maſk of zeal, a diſcerning eye will perceive that alt was hollow 


and infincere in the court and church of Conſtantinople, According 


to the viciffitudes of danger and repoſe, the emperor advanced OF 
retreated ; alternately ' inſtructed and diſavowed his miniſters ; and 
eſcaped from an importunate preſſure by urging the duty of en- 
quiry, the obligation of collecting the ſenſe of his patriarchs and 


biſhops, and the impoſſibility of convening them at a time when the 


Turkiſh arms were at the gates of his capital. From a review of 
the public tranſactions it will appear, that the Greeks inſiſted on 


three ſuccefſive meafures, a ſuccour, a council, and a final re- union, 


while the Latins eluded the ſecond, and only promiſed the firſt, as 
a conſequential and voluntary reward of the third. But We have 


See Lenfant, Hiſt. du Concile de Con- Spondaous, the Dibliotheque of Dopin, 
ſtance, tom. ii. p. 576.; and for the eocle- tom. xii. and xxi* and xxiid volumes of the 
ſiaſtical hiſtory df the times, the Annals of Hiſtory, or rather the — Fleury. 


ann 
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as be explained them in a private converſation without artifice or 
diſguiſe; . In his declining age, the emperor had aſſociated John 
Palæologus, the ſecond of the name, and the eldeſt of his ſons, on 


nity of unfolding the moſt ſecret intentions of Marne), c H [2 


x1. 
His private 
motives. 


whom he devolved the greateſt part of the authority and weight 


of ae One day, in the preſence only of the hiſtorian 
Phranza *', his favourite chamberlain, he opened to his colleague 


and en the true principle of his negociations with the 
poßpe Our laſt reſource,” ſaid Manuel, * againſt. the Turks is 


« their fear of our union with the Latins, of the warlike nations of 


« the Weſt, who may arm for our relief and for their deſtruction. 


« As often as you are threatened by the miſcreants, preſent this 


6 danger before their eyes. Propoſe a council; conſult on the 
„means; but ever delay and avoid the convocation of an aſſembly, 


which cannot tend either to our ſpiritual or temporal emolument. 


« The Latins are proud; the Greeks are obſtinate ; neither party 


te will recede or retract; and the attempt of a perfect union will 
& 


N * 


C 


a 


hope or defence, at the ntercy of the Barbarians.” Impatient of 


this ſalutary leſſon, the royal youth aroſe from his ſeat, and de- 


parted in ſilence ; ; and the wiſe monarch (continues Phranza), caſts 
ing his eyes on me, thus reſumed his diſcourſe : © My ſon deems 


confirm the ſchiſm, 3 the churches, and leave us, without 


“ himſelf a great and heroic prince; but, alas! our miſerable age 


3: From his early youth, George Phranza, ſervice of the deſpots of Peloponneſus. 
or Phranzes, was employed in the ſervice of 32 See Phranzes, l. ii. c. 13. While fo 
the ſtate and palace; and Hanckius (de many manufcripts of the Greek original are 
Script. Byzant. P. i. c. 40.) has collected his extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the 
life from his-own writings. He was no more Eſcurial, &c. it is a matter of ſhame and re- 


than four-and-twenty years of age at the proach, that we ſhould be reduced to the 


death of Manuel, who recommended him in Latin verſion, or abſtract, of James Pontanus 


the ſtrongeſt terms to his ſueceſſor: Im- (ad calceni Theophylact Simocattæ; Ingol- 
primis vero hunc Phranzen tibi commendo, ſtadt, 1604), ſo deficient in accuracy and 
qui miniſtravit mihi fideliter et diligenter elegance (Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi. 
{Phranzes, 1, ii. e. 1.). Yet the empe- p. 615—620.). 

Tor — was cold, and he preferred the 
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« does not afford Lope for hereiſm or greatneſs. His adde Pin 
might have ſuited. the happier times of our anceſtors; but the 


0 preſent ſtate requires not an emperor, but a cantious ſte ward of 


His deach. 


Zeal of 
lohn Palæo- 


logus II. 
A. D. 


1425—1437. 


« the laſt relics of our fakes,” Well do I remember the lofty ex- 


* pectations which he built on our alliance with Muſtapha; and 


“ much do 1 fear, that his raſh courage will urge the ruin of our 
& houſe, and that even religion may precipitate our downfal.” Vet 
the experience and authority of Manuel preſerved the peace and 


eluded the council; till, in the ſeventy-eighth year of his age, and 
in the habit of a monk, he terminated his career, dividing his pre- 


cious moveables among his children and the poor, his phyſicians 


and his favourite ſervants. Of his ſix ſons , Andronicus the ſe- 


cond was inveſted with the principality of Theſſalonica, and died 


of a leproſy ſoon after the ſale of that city to the Venetians and | 


its final conqueſt by the Turks. Some fortunate incidents had re- 
ſtored Peloponneſus, or the Morea, to the empire; and in his more 
proſperous days, Manuel had fortified the narrow iſthmus of ſix 
miles with a ſtone wall and one hundred and fifty three towers. 
The wall was overthrown by the firſt blaſt of the Ottomans: the 


fertile peninſula might have been ſufficient for the four younger - 
brothers, Theodore and Conſtantine, Demetrius and Thomas ; but 
they waſted in domeſtic contefts the remains of their ſtrength ;_ and 
the leaſt ſucceſsful of the rivals were reduced to a life of dependence 


in the Byzantine palace. 
The eldeſt of the ſons of Manuel, John Palzologus the ſreond, 


Was acknowledged, after his father's death, as the ſole emperor of 


the Greeks. He immediately proceeded to repudiate his wife, and 


33 See Ducange, Fam, Byzant. p. 243— ler than that of 660 French 2%, which is“ 
e aſſigned by d' Anville as ftill in uſe in Turkey. 
34 The exact menſure of the Hexamilion, Five miles are commonly reckoned for the 
from ſea to ſea, was 3800 orgygiæ, or toiſes, breadth of the Iſthmus. See the Travels of 


of ſix Greek feet (Phranzes, I. i. c. 38.), Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler, 
which would produce a Greek mile, ſtill ſmal- | p 
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to e a new marriage with the princeſs of Trebizond: beauty 

Was in his eyes the firſt qualification of an empreſs; and tlie clergy 
hac yielded to his firm aſſurance, that unleſs he might be indulged 
in a divorce, he would retire to a cloiſter, and leave the throne to 
his brother Conſtantine. The firſt, and in truth the only, victory 
of Palzologus was over a Jew *, whom, after a long and learned 
diſpute, he converted to the. Chriſtian faith; and this momentous 
conqueſt is carefully recorded in the hiſtory of the times. But he 
ſoon reſumed ſhe deſign of uniting the Eaſt and Weſt; and, regard- 
leſs of his father's advice, liſtened, as it ſhould ſeem with ſincerity, 
to the propoſal of meeting the pope in a general council beyond the 
Adriatic. This dangerous project was encouraged by Martin the 
fifth, and coldly entertained. by his ſucceſſor Eugenius, till, after a 
tedious negociation, the emperor received a ſummons from a Latin 
aſſembly of a new character, the independent prelates of Baſil, who 
ſtyled themſelves the ſebreſentannes. and judges of the Catholic 
church. "IF | 


CH RAR 


The Roman pontiff had FR and e in the cauſe of Corruption 5 


eccleſiaſtical freedom; but the victorious clergy were ſoon expoſed to 


the tyranny of their deliverer ; and his ſacred character was invul- 
nerable to thoſe arms which they found ſo keen and effectual againſt 
the civil magiſtrate. Their great charter, the right of election, was 
annihilated by appeals, evaded by truſts or commendams, diſap- 
pointed by reverſionary grants, and ſuperſeded by previous and 
arbitrary reſervations *, A public auction was. inſtituted in the 
court of Rome: the cardinals and favourites were enriched with the 


1 


35 The feſt objeation of the Jon. 1 is on the of Fra- Paolo 8 the ivth „lame of the laſt 
death of Chriſt: if it were voluntary, Chriſt and beſt edition of his works), the papal 
was a ſuicide; which the emperor parries ſyſtem is deeply ſtudied and freely deſcribed. 
with a myſtery. They chen diſpute on the Should Rome and her religion be annihi- 
conception of the virgin, the ſenſe of the lated, this golden volume may ſtill ſurvive, 
prophecies, & c. (Phranzes, I. ii. c. 12. a a philoſophical hiſtory, and a ö warn - 
whole chapter). 3 ing. | 
la che treatiſe delle Materie Beneſieiarie 


ſpoils 


of the Latin Wn 
church. | | 1 
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ſpoils of nations; * every country. might complain ghd their noſt 
ortant. and valuable benefices were accumulated; on the heads Y 


S 
A. D. 


1377—1429. 


Council of 
Piſa, | 
A. D. 1409. 


of Conſtance, 


A. D. 


1414-1418. 


N aliens and abſentees. During their reſidence at Avignon, the ambi- 
tion of the popes ſubſided in the meaner paſſions of avarice 
luxury: they rigorouſly impoſed on the clergy the ue of 
| firſt-fruits and tenths; but they freely tolerated the impunity 


and 


of vice, diſorder, and corruption. Theſe manifold ſcandals were 
aggravated by the great ſchiſm of the Weſt, which continued 
above fifty years. In the furious conflicts of Rome and Avignon, 


the vices of the rivals were mutually expoſed ; and their . precarious 
ſituation degraded their authority, relaxed their diſcipline, and mul- 
tiplied their wants and exactions. To heal the wounds, and reſtore 


the monarchy, of the church, the ſynods of Piſa and Conftance® 
were ſuceeſſively convened ; but theſe great aſſemblies, conſcious of 


their ſtrength, reſolved to vindicate the privileges of the Chriſtian 


ariſtocracy. From a perſonal ſentence againſt two pontiffs, whom 


they rejected, and a third, their acknowledged ſovereign, whom 


they depoſed, the fathers of Conſtance proceeded to examine the 
nature and limits of the Roman ſupremacy; nor did they ſeparate 


till they had eſtabliſhed the authority, above the pope, of a general 
council. It was enacted, that, for the government and reformation 


of the church, ſuch aſſemblies ſhould be held at regular intervals; 


and that each ſynod, before its diſſolution, ſhould appoint the time 


and place of the ſubſequent. meeting. By the influence of the 
court of Rome, the next convocation at Sienna was eaſily cluded 


37 * John XXII. (in 13 34) left behind the xivth century is enormous, and almoſt i in- 
him, at Avignon, eighteen millions of gold credible. 
florins, and the value of ſeven millions more * A learned and liberal proteſtant, . 
in plate and jewels. See the Chronicle of John Lenfant, has given a fair hiſtory of the 
Villani. (I. xi. c. 20. in Muratori's Collection, councils of Piſa, Conſtance, and Baſil, in fix 


tom. xiii. p. 765.), whoſe brother received volumes in quarto: but the laſt part is the 


he account from the papal treaſurers. A moſt hafty and imperfe&, except in the ac- 
treaſure of ſix or eight millions ſterling in count of the troubles of Bohemia. 
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but ah! bold and vigorous proceedings of the council of Baſit* „ 1 


Almoſt been fatal to the reigning pontiff, Eugenius the fourth.” 

juſt ſuſpicion of his deſign prompted the fathers to haſten the 72 
mulgation of their firſt decree, that the repreſentatives of the church- 
militant on earth were inveſted with a divine and ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction over all Chriſtians, without excepting the pope ; and that a 


115 
CHAP. 
Fe: 
en e e eee 
of Baſil, 

5 
1431—1443. 


general council could not be diſſolved, prorogued, or transferred, 


unleſs by their free deliberation and conſent. On the notice that 
Eugenius had fulminated a bull for that purpoſe, they ventured to 
ſum mon, to admoniſh, to threaten, to cenſure, the contumacious 


ſucceſſor of St. Peter. After many delays, to allow time for re- 


pentance, they finally declared, that, unleſs he ſubmitted within 
the term of ſixty days, he was ſuſpended from the exerciſe of all 
temporal and eecleſiaſtical authority. And to mark their juriſdiction 
over the prince as well as the prieſt, they aſſumed the government 
of Avignon, annulled the alienation of che facred patrimony, and 


protected Rome from the impoſition! of new taxes. Their boldneſs 


was juſtified, not only by the general opinion of the elergy, but by 
the ſupport and power of the firſt monarchs of Chriſtendom : the 
emperor Sigiſmond declared himſelf the ſervant and protector of the 


Their oppo- 
fition to Eu- 
genius IV. 


fynod; Germany and France adhered to their cauſe; the duke of 


Milan was the enemy of Eugenius; and he was driven from the 
Vatican by an inſurrection of the Roman people. Rejected at the 
ſame time by his temporal and ſpiritual ſubjects, ſubmiſſion was his 
only choice: by a moſt humiliating bull, the pope repealed his own 


acts, and ratified thoſe of the council; incorporated his legates and 
cardinals with that venerable body; and ſeemed to reſign himſelf to 


the decrees of the ſupreme legiſlature. Their fame pervaded the- 


39 The original acts or minutes of the verſity was founded by pope Pius II. (Eneas 


cant: of Baſil, are preſerved in the public Sylvius), who had been ſecretary to the coun- 
library, i in twelve volumes in folio. Baſil was cil. But what is a council, or an univerſity, 


a free city, conveniently ſituate on the Rhine, to the preſſes of Froben and the ſtudies of 
and guarded by the arms of the neighbouring Eraſmus? | 
and confederate Swiſs, In 1459, the uni- 
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countries ak the Laſt ; and it was in their preſence that Sigiſmond 
received the ambaſſadors of the Turkiſh. ſultan “, Who laid at his 


| feet twelve large vaſes, filled with robes of ſilk ag} pieces of Sand. 


Negociations 
with the 
Greeks, 

A. D. 
14341437, 


John Palæo- 
logus em- 

| barks 1 in the 
pope's gal- 
lies, 


The fathers of Baſil aſpired to the glory of reducing the Greeks, as 
well as the Bohemians, within the pale of the church; and cheir 


deputies invited the emperor and patriarch of Conſtantinople to 


unite with an aſſembly which poſſeſſed the confidence of the Weſt- 
ern nations. Palæologus was not averſe to the propoſal; and his 


ambaſſadors were introduced with due honours into the Catholic 
ſenate. But the choice of the place appeared to be an inſuperable 


obſtacle, ſinee he refuſed to paſs the Alps, or the ſea of Sicily, and 


poſitively required that the ſynod ſhould be adjourned to ſome 
convenient city in Italy, or at leaſt on the Danube. T he other 
articles of this treaty were more readily ſtipulated : : It was agreed to 


defray the travelling expentes of the emperor, with a train of 


ſeven hundred perſons ©, to remit an immediate ſum of eight thou- 
ſand ducats“ for the accommodation of the Greek clergy ; and in 


his abſence to grant a ſupply of ten thouſand ducats, with three | 
| hundred archers and ſome gallies, for the e 


tinople. The city of Avignon advanced the funds for the prelimi- 
nary expences; and the embarkation was prepared at Marſeilles 
with ſome difficulty and delay. 

In his diſtreſs, the friendſhip of Palæologus was diſputed by the 


eccleſiaſtical powers of the Weſt ; but the dextrous activity of a 


monarch prevailed over the flow debates and inflexible temper of 


* This Tarkiſh embaſſy, atteſted only by they aſked in this negociation of the pope 


_  Crantzius, is related with ſome doubt by the (p. 9.), were more than they could hope or 


annaliſt Spondanus, A. 855 1433» Ne 25. want. 

tom. i. p. 824. 4? I uſe indifferently the words, ducat and 
4t Syropulus, p. 19. In this liſt, the Florin, which derive their names, the former 

- Greeks appear to have exceeded the real from the dukes of Milan, the latter from the 

numbers of the clergy and laity which after- republic of Florence. Theſe gold pieces, the 

wards attended the emperor and patriarch, firſt that were coined in Italy, perhaps 1 in the 


but which are not clearly ſpecified by the Latin world, may, be compared in weight 


* eccleſiarch. The 75, ooo n which and value to one-third of the Engliſh guinea. 
1 a re- 


4 — 
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a . The en of Baſil continually tended to circumſcribe CHAP. 
| LXVI. 

the deſpotiſm of the pope, and to. ere& a ſupreme and perpetual 
tribunal in the church. Eugenius was impatient of the yoke; and = "7% Fw 
the union of the Greeks might afford a decent pretence for tranſlat- 
ing a rebellious ſynod from the Rhine to the Po. The independ- 

ence of the fathers was loſt if they paſſed the Alps: : Savoy or 

Avignon, to which they acceded with reluQtance, were deſcribed at 

Conſtantinople as ſituate far beyond the pillars of Hercules“; the 

emperor and his clergy were apprehenſive of the dangers of a 1 

navigation; they were offended by an haughty declaration, chat 

after ſuppreſſing the new hereſy of the Bohemians, the council would 

ſoon eradicate the 0/4, hereſy of the Greeks". On the fide of 

Eugenius, all was ſmooth, and. yielding, and reſpectful: and he 

invited the Byzantine monarch to heal by his preſence the ſchiſm of 

the Latin, as well as of the Eaſtern, church. Ferrara, near the coaſt 

of the Adriatic, was propoſed for their amicable interview; and 

with ſome indulgence of forgery and theft, a ſurreptitious FOR: Was 

procured, which transferred the ſynod, with its own conſent, to 

that Italian city. Nine gallies were equipped for this ſervice at 

Venice, and in the iſle of Candia; their diligence anticipated the 

flower. veſſels of Baſil : the Roman admiral was comnjiſſioned to 

burn, fink, and deſtroy® j and theſe prieſtly ſquadrons might have 

encountered each other in the ſame ſeas where Athens and Sparta 

had formerly contended for the pre- eminence of glory. Aſſaulted 
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43 At the end of the Latin verſion of 


Phranzes, we read a long Greek epiſtle or 
declamation of George of Trebizond, who 
adviſes the emperor to prefer Eugenius and 
Italy. He treats with contempt the ſchiſma- 
tic aſſembly of Baſil, the Barbarians of Gaul 
and Germany, who had conſpired to tranſ- 
port the chair of St. Peter beyond the Alps: 
ai azo; (ſays he) TE Kat TYYV {ETH T8 ouvogoy 280 
h Hp, FYAWY Xa r Tad np E. 
Was Conſtantinople un provided with a map? 

++ Syropulus- (p. 26—31.) atteſts his own 


Vol. VI. 


indignation, and that of his countrymen: 
and the Baſil deputies, who excuſed the raſh 


declaration, could neither deny nor alter an 
act of the council. 
45 Condolmieri, the pope's nephew and 


admiral, expreſs] declared, dri dp (N 


Tape Ts TIana lv ro O72 av wen r KATY 
Tn; Tvvode, x = dvynhn xataduoy xa afpanc's 


"'The naval orders of the ſynod were leſs 


peremptory, and, till the hoſtile ſquadrons 


appeared, both parties tried to conceal their 


quarrel from the Greeks, 


CE by 


TRE DECLINE AND FALL. 


0 4 ny . b the importumity of the: Kaltibns; ne were realy to Gght for 'the 
poſſe perſon, Palzologus hefitated before he left his palace 
and. country on a perflous experiment. His father's advice ſtill 
dwelt on his memory: and reaſon muſt ſuggeſt, that ſince the Latins 
were divided among themſelves, they could never unite in a foreign 
cauſe. . _ Sigiſmond diſſuaded the unſeaſonable adventure; his advice 
Was impartial, fince he adhered to the council; and it was enforced 
by the ſtrange belief, that the German Cæſar would nominate a 
Greek his heir and ſucceſſor in the empire of the Weſt *, Even the 
Turkiſh fultan was a counſellor whom it might be unſafe to truſt, 
but whom it was dangerous to offend. Amurath was unſkilled in 
«he diſputes, but he was apprehenſive of the union, of the Chriſtians, 
From His own treafures, he offered to relieve the wants of the'By- 
zantine court; yet he declared with ſeeming magnanimity, that Con- 
ſtantinople fhould be fecure and inviolate, in the abſence of her ſo- 
vereign®”. The reſolution of Palæologus was decided by the moſt 
ſplendid gifts and the moſt ſpecious promiſes: he wiſhed to eſcape 
for a while from a ſcene of danger and diftreſs; and after diſmiſſing 
with an ambiguous anſwer the meſſengers of the council, he declared 
his intention of embarking in the Roman gallies. The age of the 
patriarch Joſeph was more ſuſceptible of fear than of hope; he trem- 
bled at the perils of the ſea, and expreſſed his apprehenſion, that 
| his feeble voice, with thirty perhaps of his orthodox brethren, would 
be oppreſſed in a foreign land by the power and numbers of a Latin 
ſynod. He yielded to the royal mandate, to the flattering aſſurance, 
| that he would be heard as the oracle of nations, and to the ſecret 

_ wiſh of learning from his brother of the Weſt, to deliver the church 


* Syropulus 1 mentions the hopes of Palzo- (l. ii. e. 13.). Utinam ne ſynodus iſta un- 


logus (p. 36.), and the laſt advice of Sigiſ- 
mond (p.57.). At Corfu, the Greek em- 
peror was informed -of his friend's death ; 
had he known it ſooner, he would have re- 
turned home (p. 79.). 

#7 Phranzes himſelf, though from different 
motives, was of the advice of Amurath 


quam fuiſſet, fi tantas offenſiones et detri- 
menta paritura erat. This Turkiſh embaſſy 
is likewiſe mentioned by Syropulus (p. 58.) 
and Amurath kept his word. He might. 
threaten (p. 125.'219+), bat he: never attack- 
ed the city. 


from 


SUR CF 


OF THE. ROMAN EMPIRE: 
from the. yoke of kings *. 


the great eccleſiarch or preacher, Sylveſter Syropulus ®, has com- 
poſed a free and curious hiſtory. of the falſe union . Of the 
clergy that reluctantly obeyed the ſummons of the emperor and the 
patriarch, ſubmiſſion was the firſt duty, and patience the moſt uſe- 
ful virtue. In a choſen liſt of twenty biſhops, we diſcover the me- 
tropolitan titles of Heraclea and Cyzicus, Nice and Nicomedia, 


Epheſus and Trebizond, and the perſonal merit of Mark and Beſſa- 


were named to diſplay the ſcience and ſanctity of the Greek 


of ſingers and muſicians. The patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jeruſalem, appeared by their genuine or fictitious deputies ; the pri- 
mate of Ruſſia repreſented a national church, and the Greeks might 
contend with the Latins in the extent of their ſpiritual empire. The 
precious vaſes of St. Sophia were expoſed to the winds and waves, 
that the patriarch might officiate with becoming ſplendour ; whatever 
gold the emperor could proeure, was expended in the maſſy orna- 
The reader will ſmile at che ſimplicity e From the concluſion of the hiſtory, T 
with which he imparted theſe hopes to his ' ſhould fix the date tothe year 1444, four years 
favourites: Tower ve e oxnous nhrife xx; after the ſynod, when the great eccleſiarch 


d Te IHlars eJappes 4evhepwors r ER E NE,. GTO had abdicated his office (ſectio xii. p- 330 — 
ng amoTiI)uong avres Fahing mare Te Paomuus 350.). His paſſions were cooled by time and 


The five ergſi-bearert or dignitaries 0 2 15 P. 
of St, Sophia, were bound to attend his perſon; and one of theſe, * 


rion, who, in the confidence of their learning and eloquence, were 
promoted to the epiſcopal r rank. Some monks and Philoſophers 


church: and the ſervice of the choir was performed by a ſelect band 


(p- 92.). Vet it would have been difficult retirement, and, although Syropulus is often 


for him to have practiſed the leſſons of Gre- 
gory VII. 

49 The Chriftian name of Sylveſter is bor- 
rowed from the Latin calendar. In modern 
Greek, vue, as a diminutive, is added to 
the end of words: nor can any reaſoning of 
Creyghton, the editor, excuſe his changing 
into Sguropulus (Sguros, fuſcus) the Syropu- 
Ius of his own manuſcript, whoſe name is 
ſubſcribed with his own hand in the acts of 
the council of Florence. Why might not 
the author be of Syrian extraction? 


partial, he is never intemperate. 


51 Vera hiftoria unionis non vere inter Graco; 
et Latinos C Hagæ Comitis, 1660, in folio), was 
firſt publiſhed with a looſe and florid verſion, 
by Robert Creyghton, chaplain to Charles IT. 
in his exile. The zeal of the editor has pre- 


fixed a polemic title, for the beginning of the 


original is wanting. Syropulus may be ranked 
with the beſt of the Byzantine writers for 
the merit of his narration, and even of his 
ſtyle: but he is excluded from the orthodox 
collections of the councils. 
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ments of bis bed-and chariotꝰ: and. mhih chew affected to maintain 5 
the proſperity of their ancient fortune; they quarrelled for the divi- 
ſion of fifteen thouſand ducats, the firſt alms of the Roman pontiff. 
After the neceſſary. preparations, John Palzologus, with a numerous 
train, accompanied by. his brother Demetrius, and the moſt reſpect- 
able perſons of the church and ſtate, embarked in eight veſſels with 
ſails and oars, which ſteered through the Turkiſh ſtreights of Galli- 


* to the Archipelago, the Morea, and the Adriatic Gulf“. 


After a tedious and troubleſome navigation of ſeventy-ſeven days, 
this religious ſquadron caſt anchor before Venice ; and their recep- 
tion proclaimed the joy and magnificence of that, powerful republic. 
In the command of the world, the modeſt Auguſtas had never 
claimed ſuch honours from his ſubjects as were paid to his feeble 


ſucceſſor by an independent ſtate. Seated on the poop, on a lofty 
throne, he received: the viſit, or, in the Greek ſtyle, the adoration, 


of the doge and ſenators*, 
was accompanied by twelve ſtately gallies : the ſea was overſpread 


They ſailed in the Bucentaur, Which 


with innumerable gondolas of pomp and pleaſure; the air reſounded 


with muſic and acclamations; the mariners, and even the veſſels, 
were dreſſed in ſilk and gold; and in all the emblems and pageants, 


the Roman eagles were blended with the lions of St. Mark. The 


triumphal proceſſion, aſcending the great canal, paſſed under the 


bridge of the Rialto; and the eaſtern ſtrangers gazed with admira- 


tion on the palaces, the churches, and the populouſneſs of a city 


paraphraſe, 


92 Syropulus (p. 63 ) ſimply n his 


intention: * Sr TOphTT AW) &) IT%AOKG Moyas Bac 


Ac E771 SX C yopprCorte 3 and the Latin of 
Creyghton may afford a ſpecimen of his florid 
Ut pompa circumductus nofter 
Imperator Italiz populis aliquis deauratus 
Jupiter crederetur, aut Crœſus ex We 


Lydia. 


53 Although T cannot ſtop te to quote Syro- 
pulus for every fact, 1 will obſerve, that the 
navigation of the Greeks from Conſtanti- 


nople to Venice and Ferrara is contained in 


the jyid. feaion (p. 67—100.), and the the 
hiſtorian has the uncommon talent of placing : 
each ſcene before the reader's eye. 

5+ At the time of the ſynod, Phranzes was 
in Peloponneſus; but he received from the 
deſpot Demetrius, a faithful account of the 
honourable reception of the emperor and pa- 


triarch both at Venice and Ferrara (Dux 


ſedentem Imperatorem adorat), which are 
more ſlightly mentioned by the Latins U. ii. 
c. 14, 15, 16. ut 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


that ſhems. to float on the boſom of the waves They ſighed to 
behold the ſpoils and trophies with which it had thin decorated after 
the ſack of Conſtantinople. After an hoſpitable entertainment of 
| fifteen days, Palzologus purſued his j journey by land and water from 
Venice to-Ferrara: and on this occaſion, the pride of the Vatican was 
t tempered by policy to indulge the ancient dignity of the emperor of 
the Eaſt. He made his entry on a black horſe; but a milk-white ſteed, 
whole trappings were embroidered with golden eagles, was led be- 
fore him; and the canopy was borne over his head by the princes 
of Eſte, the ſons or kinſmen of Nicholas, marquis of the city, and a 
ſovereign more powerful than himſelf. 
till he reached the bottom of the ſtair- caſe: the pope advanced to the 
door of the apartment ; refuſed his proffered genuflexion ; and, after 
a paternal embrace, conducted the emperor to a ſeat on his left-hand. 


Nor would the patriarch deſcend from his galley, till a ceremony, 


almoſt equal, had been ſtipulated between the biſhops of Rome and 
Conſtantinople. The latter was ſaluted by his brother with a kiſs of 
union and charity: nor would any of the Greek eccleſiaſtics ſabmit 
to kiſs the feet of the Weſtern primate. On the opening of the 
ſynod, the place of honour in the centre was claimed by the tem- 
poral and eccleſiaſtical chiefs ; and it was only by alleging that his 

predeceſſors had not aſſiſted in perſon at Nice or Chalcedon, that 
| Eugenius could evade the ancient precedents of Conſtantine and 
Marcian. After much debate, it was agreed that the right and left 
ſides of the church ſhould be occupied by the two nations : that the 
ſolitary chair of St. Peter ſhould be raiſed the firſt of the Latin line; 
and chat the thrane of the Greek emperor, at the head of his clergy, 


55 The 1 of a { Grab prince 55 Nicholas III. of Eſte, reigned forty- 


Palæologus did not alight 


and a French ambaſſador (Memoires de Phi- 
lippe de Comines, l. vii. c. 18.) at the fight 
of Venice, abundantly prove, that in the xvth 
century it was the firſt and moſt ſplendid of 
the Chriſtian cities. For the ſpoils of Con- 
ſtantinople at Venice, ſee Syropulus (p. 87. ]. 


eight years (A. D. 1393 1441), and was 
lord of Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, 
Rovigo, and Commachio. See his life in 
Muratori (Antichità Eſtenſe, tom. ii. P. 159 


— 201. +. 


ſhould 


495. 
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into Ferrara, 
February 28. 
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ec Pl rl P. ſhould be * and oppoſite to the ſecond N 9 85 the vacant feat of 
— the enperor of the Welt ”, 5 | 
But as ſoon 4s feſtivity and fotm nad Swen PO: to a more 


Council of 

— TO as at ſerious treaty, the Greeks were diffarisfied with their journey, with 
33 85 themſelves, and with the pope. The artful pencil of his emiſſaries 
5 .D. 1438, had painted him in a proſperous ftate ; at the head of the princes : 
A: P. 1439, and prelates of Europe, obedient, at his voice, to believe and to arm. 


uly 8. 
* The thin appearance of the univerſal ſynod of Ferrara betrayed his 


weakneſs; and the Latins opened the firſt ſeſſion with only five 
archbiſhops, eighteen biſhops, and ten abbots, the greateſt part of 
whom were the ſubjects or countrymen of the Italian pontiff. Ex- 

cept the duke of Burgundy, none of the potentates of the Weſt con- 
deſcended to appear in perſon, or by their ambaſſadors; nor was 

it poſſible to ſuppreſs the judicial acts of Baſil againſt the dignity 

and perſon of Eugenius, which were finally concluded by a new 
election. Under Res circumſtances, a truce or delay was aſked 

and granted, till Palæologus could expect from the conſent of the 
Latins ſome temporal reward for an unpopular union; and, after 

the firſt ſeſſion, the public proceedings were adjourned above ſix 
months, The emperor, with a choſen band of his favourites and 
Fanizaries, fixed his ſummer reſidence at a pleaſant ſpacious monaſ- 
tery, fix miles from Ferrara; forgot, in the pleaſures of the chace, the 

8 diſtreſs of the church and ſtate; · and perſiſted in deſtroying the game, 
without liſtening to the juſt complaints of the marquis or the huf- 
bandman*, In the mean while, his unfortunate Greeks were ex- 


57 The Latin vulgar was provoked to 
laughter at the ſtrange dreſſes of the Greeks, 
and eſpecially the length of their garments, 
their ſleeves, and their beards; nor was the 
emperor diſtinguiſhed, except by the purple 


colour, and his diadem or tiara with a jewel 


on the top (Hody de Græcis IIluſtribus, p. 31.). 
Vet another ſpectator confeſſes, that the 
Greek faſhion was piu grave e piu degna 
than the Italian (Veſpaſiano, in Vit, Eugen. IV. 


in Muratori, tom. xxv. p. 261.). 
58 For the emperor's hunting, ſee 1 


Jus (p. 143, 144. 191.) . The pope had ſent 


him eleven miſerable hacks: but he bought 
a ſlrong and ſwift horſe that came from Ruſ- 
ſia. The name of Janixaries may ſurpriſe: 


but the name, rather than the inſtitution, 
had paſſed from the Ottoman, to the Byzan- 


tine, court; and 1s often uſed in the laſt age 
of the empire, 


TS - 1 5 poſed 


- 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


each ſtranger, a monthly allowance was aſſigned of three or four 


gold florins; and although the entire ſum did not amount to ſeven 
hundred florins, a long arrear was repeatedly incurred by the indi- 
gence or policy of the Roman court .. T hey ſighed for a * 
deliverance, but their eſcape was prevented by a triple chain: 

paſſport from their fuperiors was required -at the gates of ee 


nople; excommunication, fines, and a ſentence, which did not re- 
ſpect the ſacerdotal dignity, that they ſhould be {ripped naked and 


publicly whipped®. Tt was only by the alternative of hunger or 
diſpute that the Greeks could be perſuaded to open the firft confer- 


ence; and they yielded with extreme reluQance to attend from 


Ferrara to Florence the rear of a flying ſynod. This new tranſlation 


was urged by inevitable neceſſity : the city was viſited by the plague 


troops of the duke of Milan were at the gates; and as they occupied 


Romagna, it was not without difficulty and danger that the pope, 
the emperor, and the biſhops, explored their way through the unfre- 
quented paths of the Apennine *. 


Yet all theſe obſtacles were ſurmounted by time and policy. The 
Violence -of the fathers of Baſil rather promoted than injured the 


30 The Greeks obtained, with much difi- three; and of fiye and a half in July, at the 


the government of Venice had engaged to arreſt and ſend back the 
fugitives; and inevitable puniſhment awaited them at Conſtanti- 


culty, that inſtead of proviſions, money 
ſhould be diſtributed, four florins per month 
to the perſons of honourable rank, and three 
florins to their ſervants, with an addition of 
thirty more to the emperor, twenty-five to 
the patriarch, and twenty to the prince or 
deſpot Demetrius. The payment of the firſt 
month amounted to 691 florins, a ſum which 
will not allow us to reekon above 200 Greeks 
of every condition (Syropulus, p. 104, 105. ). 
On the 20th October 1438, there was an 


. arrear of four months; in April 1439, of 


time of the union (p- 172. 225. 271.). 


o Syropulus (p. 141, 142. 204. 221. ) de- 
: plores the impriſonment of the Greeks, and 


the tyranny of the emperor and patriarch. 
6: The wars of Italy are moſt clearly re- 
preſented in the xiiith volume of the Annals 


of Muratori. The ſchiſmatic Greek, Syro- 


pulus (p. 145.), appears to have exaggerated 
the fear and diſorder of the pope in his re- 
treat from Ferrara to Florence, which is 
proved by the acts to have been ſomewhat 
more decent and deliberate. 

cauſe 


| poſed to all the miſeries of exile and poverty; for the ſupport of © H A r. 
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Tre DECLINE! AND: FALL 


0 2 a p ih of. Augdnins: þ the nations: of aroſe abboried the hifi, and 
diſowned the election, of F elix the fifth, who was ſucceſſively. a duke 
of Savoy, an hermit, and a pope 3 and the great princes were gra- 
dually reclaimed by his competitor to a favourable neutrality and a 
firm attachment. The legates, with ſome reſpectable members, de- 
ſerted to the Roman army, which inſenſibly roſe in numbers and 
reputation: the council of Baſil was reduced to chirty- nine biſhops, 
and three hundred of the inferior clergy.© ; while the Latins of 
Florence could produce the ſubſcriptions of the pope himſelf, eight 

_ cardinals, two patriarchs, eight archbiſhops, fifty-two biſhops, and 
forty-five abbots, or chiefs of religious orders. After the labour of 
nine months, and the debates df twenty-five ſeſſions, they attained | 
the advantage and glory of the re-union of the Greeks, Four 
principal queſtions: had been agitated between the two churches : 
1. The uſe of unleavened bread in the communion of Chriſt's body. 
2. The nature of purgatory. 3. The ſupremacy of the pope. And, 
4. The ſingle or double proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. The cauſe 
of either nation was managed by ten theological champions: the 
Latins were ſupported by the inexhauſtible eloquence of cardinal 
Julian; and Mark of Epheſus and Beſſarion of Nice were the bold 
and able leaders of the, Greek forces. We may beſtow ſome praiſe 
on the progreſs of human reaſon, by obſerving, that the firſt of theſe 
queſtions was no treated as an immaterial rite, which might inno- 
cently vary with the faſhion of the age and country. With regard 
to the ſecond, both parties were agreed in the belief of an intermediate 
ſtate of purgation for the venial ſins of the faithful; ; and whether 
their ſouls were purified by elemental fire, was a doubtful point, 
which in a few years might be conveniently ſettled on the ſpot by 


o Syropulus is pleaſed to reckon ſeven who were preſent at the council, nor by all 
hundred prelates in the council of Baſil. The the abſent hiſhops of the Weſt, who, ex- 
error is manifeſt, and perhaps voluntary, preſsly or tacitly, might adhere to its. de- 
That extravagant number could not be ſup- crees, * 4 
plied by all the Wen of *r degree 


the 
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eue be The claims of ſupremacy ippeared/ of "x a more C na 
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AP. 


_ weighty. and ſubſtantial kind; yet by the Orientals the Roman — 


biſhop had ever been reſpected as the firſt of the five patriarchs; 
nor did they ſeruple to admit, that his juriſdiction ſhould be exerciſed 
agreeable to the holy canons; a vague allowance, which might be 
defined or eluded by occaſional convenience. The proceſſion of the 


Holy Ghoſt from the Father alone, or from the Father and the Son, 


was an article of faith which had ſunk much deeper into the minds of 


men; and in the ſeſſions of Ferrara and Florence, the Latin addition 
of filioque was ſubdivided into two queſtions, whether it were legal, and 
whether it were orthodox. Perhaps it may not be neceſſary to boaſt 
on this ſubject of my own impartial indifference; but T muſt think that 


the Greeks were ſtrongly ſupported by the prohibition of the council 
of Chalcedon, againſt adding any article whatſoever to the creed of 
Nice, or rather of Conſtantinople. In earthly affairs, it is not eaſy 
to conceive how an aſſembly of legiſlators can bind their ſucceſſors 


inveſted with powers equal to their own. But the dictates of inſpi- 


ration muſt be true and unchangeable ; nor ſhould a private biſhop, 
Or a provincial ſynod, have preſumed to innovate againſt the judg- 
ment of the Catholic church. On the ſubſtance of the doctrine, the 


controverſy was equal and endleſs: reaſon is confounded by the pro- 


ceſſion of a deity ; the goſpel, which lay on the altar, was ſilent ; 
the various texts of the fathers might be corrupted by fraud or en- 
tangled by ſophiſtry; and the Greeks were ignorant of the cha- 
racters and writings of the Latin ſaints“. 


their opponents. Prejudice may be enlightened by reaſon, and a 
ſuperficial glance may be rectified by a clear and more perfect view 


Of this at leaſt we may 
be ſure, that neither ſide could be convinced by the arguments of 


6 The Greeks, who diſliked the union, 
were unwilling to ſally from this ftrong for- 


treſs (p. 178. 193. 195. 202. of Syropulus). 


The ſhame of the Latins was aggravated by 


their producing an old MS. of the ſecond- 
council of Nice, with f/:zoque in the-Nicene 


creed: a palpable forgery ! (p. 173.) e 
64 gg eyw (ſaid an eminent Greek) oray eig 
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Negociations 
with the 
Greeks. 


of en oed adapted to our ſacuhies. Bur: the hiſhops and monks 


With the aid of his two ſpiritual coadjutors, the emperor- applied 


BR DECLINE AND] PALI) . 


* 


NY alc: narrow: a Were ; hardened ; 
ani] e 965 r of a public diſpi 
were loſt in a cloud of duſt and d 
2 © defirous' of a ſceming nion, vy 
few; and the obflinacy of 


public aun was ſoftened 57 the arts of private and perſonal nego- 


Joſeph had ſunk under the weight of age 
nities; his dying voice breathed the oounſels —_— 

and concord; and his vacant beneſice might tempt the hope 

ambitious clergy. The ready and active 


biſhops of Ruſſia and Nice, of Ifidore and Beffarion, was prompted 


and recompenſed by their ſpeedy promotion to the dignity of cardi- 
nals. Beſſarion, in the firſt debates, had ſtood forth the moſt ſtre- 
nuous and eloquent champion of the Greek church; and if the 
apoſtate, the baſtard, was reprobated by his country ©, he appears in 
eccleſiaſtical tory a rare example of a patriot who was recor 

' court-favour by loud oppoſition and well-timed eo! 


his arguments to the general ſituation and perſonal characters of the 
biſhops, and each was ſucceſſively moved by authority and example. 


Their revenues were in the hands of the Turks, their perſons in 


thoſe of the Latins: an epiſcopal treaſure, three robes and forty 
ducats, was ſoon exhauſted® : the hopes of their return ſtill de- 


pended on the ſhips of Venice and the alms of Rome; and fuch 


65 See the polite altercation of Mark and 


Beſſarion in Syropulus (p--257-), who never 
diſſembles the vices of, his own party, and 
fairly praiſes the virtues of the Latins. 
For the poverty of the Greek biſhops, ei 
Tee a remarkable paſſage of Ducas (c. 31.). 


three old gowns, &c. By teaching one-and- 


twenty years in his. monaſtery, Beſſarion 
himſelf had collected forty gold florins; but 
of theſe, the archbiſhop had expended twenty- 
eight in his voyage from Peloponneſus, and 
the remainder at Conſtantinople pale, 


One bad poſſeſſed, for his whole property, p-. 127. 3. 
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be accepted as afavour, and mighit operate as a bribe?. The daog er 


and relief of Conſtantinople might excuſe ſome prudent and pious 
| diſſimulation 3 and it was inſinuated, that the obſtinate heretics at 


| hould reſiſt the conſent of the Eaſt and Weſt, would be abandoned 


in a hoſtile la 


d to the revenge or 


af the Roman pontiff®, 


In the lirſt pride aſſembly of n re the formulary of union . 
by twenty- four, and rejected by twelve, members: but 


Was 
the five croſe-bearers. of St. Sophia, who aſpired to repreſent the 
patriarch, were diſqualified by ancient diſcipline ; and their right of 
voting was transferred to an obſequious train of monks, grammarians, 
and profane laymen. The will of the monarch produced a falſe and 


ſervile unanimity, and no more than two patriots had courage to 
ſpeak their own ſentiments and thoſe of their country. Demetrius, 


the emperor's brother, retired to Venice, that he might not be wit- 
neſs of the union; and Mark of Epheſus, miſtaking perkaps his 


pride for his conſeience, diſclaimed all communion with the Latin 


eretios, and avowed himfelf the champion and confeſſor of the or- 
thodox creed o. In the treaty between the two nations, ſeveral forms 
conſent were propoſed, ſuch as might ſatisfy the Latins, without 
diſtionouring! the Greeks : and they weighed the ſeruples of words 
and ſyllables, till the theological balance trembled with a flight pre- 
ponderance in favour of the Vatican. It was agreed (I muſt intreat 
the attention of the reader), that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, as from one principle and one ſubſtance ; that 
he proceeds by the Son, being of the ſame nature and ſubſtance, and 


5 Syropulus denies that the Greeks re- 


moved by the emperor's threats (p. 260, * 


ceived any money before they had ſubſcribed 
the act of union (p. 283.): yet he relates 
ſome ſuſpicious circumſtances; and their bribery 
and corruption are Politively affirmed by the 
hiſtorian Ducas. 


The Greeks moſt piteoully expreſs their 


own fears of exile and and they petual flavery 
EL p. oF * i were ſongly 


3G 2 


69 I had forgot another popular and ortho- 
dox proteſter; a favourite hound, who uſually 
lay quiet on the foot-cloth.of the emperor's 
throne; but who barked moſt furiouſly while 
the act of union was reading; without being 
filenced by the ſoothing or the laſhes of tho 
2 — AE b. 0 266. a 


goth 
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Eugenius 
depoſed at 
Baſil, 


A. D. 1438, 


* 25. 


guilt of ſimony, perjury, tyranny, hereſy, and. ſchiſm“; and de- 


Re- union of 


the Greeks 


at Florence, 


A. D. 1438, 


July 6. 
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4 — It is leſs difficult 
iminary treaty; that the pope 10u 
Greeks in their return home; that he ſhould annually maintain two 


gallies and three hundred ſol, 
that all the ſhips which tranſported pilgrims to Jeruſalem, ſhould be 
obliged to touch at that port; that as ofte 


| be of Eugenius at Baſil; and, at Florence, by his re- union 


both churches; even by thoſe who, like Syropulus“, had been de- 


tom. xxv.), the manners of Eugenius IV. do both; and the great eceleſiarch poorly ex- 


* Syropulus, rather than ſubſeribe, would that are preſerved (five at Rome, and the 


he Father hind the 600, byidne 


nderſtanid the articles eee ; 
ald defray all the expetice: 88 "of the 


ers for the defence of Conftantinople ; 


en as they were required, 
the pope ſhould furniſh ten gallies for à year, or twenty for ſix 
months; and that he ſhould powerfully ſolicit the andes of 18 ene 
if the emperor had occaſion for land- force. 

The ſame year, and almoſt the ſame a were marked 155 the 


of. the Greeks and Latins. In the former ſynod (which he ſtyled 
indeed an aſſembly of dæmons), the pope was branded with the 


clared to be incorrigible in his vices, unworthy of any title, and in- 
capable of holding any eccleſiaſtical office. In the latter, he was re- 
vered as the true and holy vicar of Chriſt, who, after a ſeparation 
of ſix hundred years, had reconciled the Catholics of the Eaſt and 
Weſt, in one fold, and under one ſhepherd. The act of union was 
ſubſcribed by the pope, the emperor, and the principal members of 


prived of the right of voting. Two copies might have ſufficed for 
the Eaſt and Weſt; but Eugenius was not ſatisfied, unleſs four au- 

 thentic and ſimilar tranſcripts were ſigned and atteſted as the monu- 

ments of his victory. On a memorable days the ſixth of Joly, 

the 


7 From the original Lives of the Popes, have aſſiſted, as the leaſt evil, at the cere- 
in Muratori's Collection (tom. iii. P. ii. mony of the union. He was compelled to 


appear to have been decent, and even ex- cuſes bi ſummon to the emperor (p. me” 
6 His ſituation, expoſed” to the 292.) 

world and to his enemies, was a e 3 None of theſe original acts of union can 
and is a pledge. at preſent be produced. Of the ten M88. 


remainder 
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or THE / 
che eden of st. Peter and oſt n antine akcended;.chei «thrones ; 8 50 P. 
the two nations [aſſembled in the cathedral of Florence; their re- 
. preſentatives, cardinal: Julian and Beſſarion archbiſhop. of Nice, ap- 
peared in the pulpit, and, after reading in their reſpective tongues 
5 the act of union, they mutually embraced in the name and the 
_ Preſence of their applauding brethren. The pope and his miniſters 
then officiated according to the Roman liturgy ; the creed Was 
chaunted with the addition of fSliogue ; the acquieſcence of the 
Greeks was poorly excuſed by their ignoranee of the harmonious, 
but inarticulate, ſounds”; and” the more ſcrupulous Latins refuſed 
any public celebration of the Byzantine rite. © Yet the emperor and 
His clergy were not totally unmindful of national honour. The 
treaty was ratified by theit conſent: it was tacitly agreed that no 
innovation ſliould be attempted in tlieir creed or ceremonies; they 
ſpared; and ſecretly reſpected, the generous firmneſs of Mark of 
Epheſus ; \ and on the deceaſe of the patriarch, they refuſed to elect 
his ſucceſſor, except in the cathedral of St. Sophia. In the diſtri- 
bution of public and private rewards, the liberal pontiff exceeded 
their hopes and his promiſes : the Greeks, with leſs pomp and pride, Their return 
returned by the ſame road of Ferrara and Venice; and their recep- nope, avg 
tion at Conſtantinople was ſuch as will be deſeribed in the following 88 4 
chapter The ſucceſs of the firſt. trial encouraged Eugenius to 
repeat the ſame edifying ſcenes; and the deputies of the Armenians, 
the Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and Egypt, the Neſtorians and 


the Echiopians, were ſucceſſively introduced, to kiſs the ret of the 
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remaiuder at Florence, Bologna, Venice, de Ae des Inſcriptions, tom. xliii, 
Paris, and London), nine have deen ex- p. 287—311. ). 

amined. by an accurate critic (M. de Brequi- 7 "Hy 9: d; aro corey 2 (Syropul, 
gny), who condemns them for the variety and p. 297,). 

imperfections of the Greek ſignatures, Yet 74 In their return, he Greeks connerſed.« 
ſeveral of theſe may be eſteemed as authentic at Bologna with the ambaſſadors of England; 
copies, which were ſubſcribed at Florence and after ſome queſtions and anſwers, theſe - 
before (26th of Auguſt 14.39) the final ſepara- 1m partial ſtrangers laughed at the pretended - 
tion of the pope. and emperor (Memoires union of Florence bag p-. 307: 9 
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of Eugenius: un a clings! was: COTTON prop 


emnant:of a ſchiſm in Switzerland and Savo 


Cie eds i of deſpair: "the countit-of Baſil 


' | I 
State of the 


Greek lan- 
guage at 
Conſtantino- 
ple, 

AD. 


73001453 · 


was ſilently diſfolved ; and Felix, renounting- the tiara, again with- 
drew to the devont or delicious hermitage of Ripaille. A general 
peace was ſecured by mutual acts of oblivion. and dolce: all 
ideas of reformation ſubſidedʒ the popes continued to exerciſe and 
abuſe their eccleſiaſtical deſpotiſm; nor has wn bean dae Gi 
turbed by the miſchiefs of a conteſted election. : , 
The journies of three emperors: were phil for hate tempo- 


ral, or perhaps their ſpiritual, ſalvation 3 but they were productive 


of a beneficial conſequence; the revival of the Greek learning in 
Italy, from whence it was propagated to the laſt nations of the Weſt | 
and North. In their loweſt ſervitude and depreſſion, the ſubjects 
of the Byzantine throne were {till poſſeſſed of a golden key that 
could unlock the treaſures of antiquity; of a muſical and. prolific 


5 language, that gives a ſoul to the objects of ſenſe, and a body to 


the abſtractions of philoſophy. Since the barriers of the monarchy, 


| and even of the capital, had been trampled under foot, the various 


75 80 nopatory, or rather ſo fabulous, are 
theſe reunions of the Neſtorians, Jacobites, 


Ec. that J have turned over, without ſucceſs, 
the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Aſſemannus, a 


f aithful flave of the Vatican. 


76 Ripaille is ſituate near Thonon in Sa- 


voy, on the ſouthern fide of the lake of Ge- 


neva. It is now a Carthuſian abbey; and 
Mr. Addifon (Travels into Italy, vol. ii. 
p. 147, 148. of Baſkerville's edition of his 
works) has celebrated the place and the 
founder. Z#neas Sylvius, and the fathers 


of Baſil, applaud the auſtere life of the ducal 


hermit; but the French and Italian proverbs 


6 


moſt unlackily atteſt the popular opinion of 
his luxury. 


77 In this account of the concits of Baſil, 
Ferrara, and Florence, I have conſulted the 
original acts, which fill the xviith and xvii 
tomes of the edition of Venice, and are cloſed 
by the perſpicuous, though partial, hiſtory 
of Auguſtin Patricius, an Italian of the xy"® 
century, They are digeſted and abridged by 
Dupin (Biblotheque Eccleſ. tom, xii.), and 
the continuator of Flevry (tom. xxii.); and 
the reſpe& of the Gallican church for the 


adverſe parties confines their members to an 


awkward moderation. 
132 
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or THE OMAN. EMPIRE. 


2 had. doubtleſs ee the form 2 

nal dialect; and ample gloſſaries have been compoſed, to inter- | 
Pret a n n worde, of Arabic, Turkiſnh, Sclavonian, Latin, es 1 5 
or French origin. But a purer idiom was ſpoken in the court 
and taught in the college; and the flour hing ſtate of the language 
is deſcribed, and perhaps embelliſhed, by a learned Italian, who; by 
a long'reſidence and noble marriage; was naturalized at Conſtan- 

_ tinople about thirty years before the Turkiſh conqueſt. © 4 The'vul- 

«, gar ſpeech, ſays Philelphus*, * has been depraved by the people; 

«and infected by the multitude of -firangers and merchants, Ww 

every day flock to the city and mingle with the inhabitants. Ir 


CHAP. 
the LXVI. 


«is from the diſciples of ſuch a ſchool: that the Latin language re- 
« ceived the verſions of Ariſtotle and Plato; ſo obſcure in fenſe, 


% and'in ſpirit fo poor, But the Greeks who have eſcaped the con- 


6 


tagion, are thoſe whom we follow; and they alone are worthy of 


6s our imitation- In familiar diſeourſe, they ſtill ſpeak the tongue 


2 of ee and Euripide 


78 Ta he Gr attempt, "Mona, colleded 


3600 Græco- barbarous words, to which, in 
a ſecond edition, he ſubjoined 1800 more; 
yet what plenteous gleanings did he leave to 
Portius, Ducange, Fabrotti, the Bollandiſts, 
Kc. (Fabric. Bibliot, Grzc. tom. x. p. 101, 
&c.) Some Perſic words may be found in 
 Nenophon, and ſome Latin ones in Plutarch; 

and ſuch is the inevitable effect of war and 
commerce : but the form and ſubſtance of the 
language were not affected by this flight 
alloy. ä 

79 The life of Frantis Philelphus, a 65 
phiſt, proud, reſtleſs, and rapacious, has 
been diligently compoſed by Lancelot (Me- 
moires de Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. x, 


p. 691—751.) and Tiraboſchi (Iſtoria della 


Letteratura Italiana, tom. vii. p. 282—294.), 
for the moſt part from his own letters. His 
elaborate writings, and thoſe of his contem- 


poraries, are forgotten: hut their familiar 


epiſtles ſtill deſcribe the men and the times, 


3, = the hiſtorians ang anne 


80 He ad and bad a debavch- 


ed, the daughter of John, and the grand- 
daughter of Manuel Chryſoloras. She was 


young, beautiful, and wealthy; and her 
noble family was allied to the Dorias of 
Genoa and the emperors of Conſtantinople. 


8: Greci quibus lingua depravata non ſit 


. . . ita Joquuntur vulgo hac etiam tempeſtate 


ut Ariſtophanes comicus, aut Euripides tra- 


gicus, ut oratores omnes ut hiſtoriographi ut 
philoſophi..... litterati autem homines et 
doctius et emendatius..... Nam virt aulici 
veterem ſermonis dignitatem atque elegan- 
tiam retinebant in primiſque ipſæ nobiles mu- 
lieres; quibus cum nullum eſſet omnino cum 
viris peregrinis commercium, merus ille ac 


purus Græcorum ſermo ſervabatur intactus 


(Philelph. Epiſt. ad ann. 1451, apud Hodium, 
p- 188, 189.) . He obſerves in another paſ- 
ſage, uxor jlla mea Theodora locutione erat 
ad modum moderata et ſuavi et maxime At- 
6 

« of 


, 
We. 


e 


12 "DECLINE: AND: FALL 


158 0 7. 4 6f Mises and the ſtyle gf: their writings is ſtill more Selaborms: 
—— and correct. The perſons who, by their birth and offices, are 
3 < attached to the Byzantine court, are thoſe who: maintain, with 
< the leaſt alloy, the ancient ſtandard of elegance and purity; and 
the native graces'of language moſt conſpicuouſly ſhine among the 
noble mitrons, who are excluded from. all intercourſe with o- 
« reigners. © With foreigners do I ſay? They live retired and ſe- 
< queſtered from the eyes of their fellow-citizens. Seldom are they 
ſeen in the ſtreets; and when they leave their houſes, it is in the 
duſk of evening, on viſits to the churches and their neareſt kin- 
« dred. On theſe occaſions, they are on horſeback, covered with a 


- 8 veil, and UN ano by their n their nn, or r cheir 
* ſervants We 


5 6. . i — 


cc 


W. : ! 


Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent elergy was dedicated 
to the ſervice of religion: their monks and biſhops have ever been 
oy diſtinguiſhed by the gravity and auſterity of their manners; nor 
7 Fas were they diverted, like the Latin prieſts, by the purſuits: and plea- 
| ſures of a ſecular, and even military, life. After a large deduQtion 
for the time and talents that were loſt in the devotion, the lazineſs, 
and the diſcord, of the church and cloyſter, the more inquiſitive and 
ambitious minds would explore the ſacred and profane erudition of 
their native language. The eccleſiaſtics preſided over the education 
of youth; the ſchools of philoſophy and eloquence were perpetuated 
till the fall of the empire; and it may be affirmed, that more books and 
more knowledge were included within the walls of Conſtantinople than 


Compariſon could be diſperſed over the extenſive countries of the Weſt ©, But 
b jm magy an important diſtinction has been already noticed: the Greeks were 


ſtationary or retrograde, While the Latins were advancing with a 
rapid and progteſſive motion. The nations were excited by the 


oY Philelphus, abſurdly enough, derives viren centuries, in the learned and judicious 


this Greek or Oriental jealouſy from the Moſheim (Ioſtitut. Hiſt, Eecleſ. p. 434 — 
manners of ancient Rome. 4140. 790 4990. 


#3 gee the ſtate of learning i in the xiiitt.and 


ſpirit 


11 o THE ROMAN : MPIRE. 
Git of as and emulation; and even the little world 


the Italian ſtates contained more people and induſtry than the de- 


| 2 circle of the Byzantine empire. In Europe, the lower ranks 


of ſociety were relieved from the yoke. of feudal ſervitude; and 
freedom is the firſt: ſtep to curioſity and knowledge. The: uſe, 3 - 
ever rude and corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been preſerved by ” 


ſuperſtition; 3 the univerſities, from Bologna to Oxford“, were 
peopled with thouſands of ſcholars; and their miſguided abe 
might be directed to more liberal and manly ſtudies. In the reſur- 
rection of ſcience, Italy was the firſt that caſt away her ſhroud; 

and the eloquent Petrarch, by his leſſons and his example, may 
juſtly be applauded as the firſt harbinger . of day. A purer ſtyle of 
compoſition, a more generous and rational ſtrain of ſentiment, flowed 
from the ſtudy and imitation of the writers of ancient Rome; and 
the diſciples. of Cicero and Virgil. approached, with reverence and 
love, the ſanctuary of their Grecian maſters. In the ſack of Conſtanti- 
nople, the French, and even the Venetians, had deſpiſed and deſtroyed 
the works of Lyſippus and Homer: the monuments of art may be 
annihilated by a ſingle blow; but the immortal mind is renewed and 
multiplied by the copies of che pen; and ſuch copies it was the am- 


bition of Petrarch and his friends to poſſeſs and underſtand. The 


arms of the Turks undoubtedly. preſſed the flight of the mules ; yet 
we may tremble at the thought, that Greece might have. been over- 
whelmed, with her ſchools and libraries, before Europe had emerged 
from the deluge of barbariſm; that the ſeeds of ſcience might have 


been ſcattered by the winds, before the Italian ſoil was s prepared for 
their cultivation. 


The moſt learned Italians of the fifteenth century have confelled 
and applauded the reſtoration of Greek literature, after a long obli- 


% At the end of. the xv century, there 

exiſted in Europe about fifty univerſities, and 
of theſe the foundation of ten or twelve; is 
prior to the year 1300. They were crowded. 
in proportion to their ſcarcity. Bologna con- 
tained 10, ooo ſtudents, chiefly of the civil 


VoL. VI. 


law. In the year 1357 the number at Oxford 
had” decreaſed from zo, ooo ta 6000 ſcholars 
(Henry's Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. i iv. 
p. 478.). Yet even this decreaſe. is much 
ſuperior to the preſent liſt. of che members of 
the univerſity. 
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the Alps, ſome names are quoted; ſome profound ſcholars, be in 
"kv darker ages were honourably diſtinguiſhed by their knowledge of 
the Greek tongue; and national vanity has been loud in the praiſe 
of ſuch rare examples of erudition. Without ſerutinizing the merit 
of individuals, truth muſt obſerve that their ſcience is without a 


cauſe, and without an effect; that it was eaſy. for. them to ſatisfy , 


themſelves. and their more ignorant contemporaries; ;; and that the 
idiom, which they had ſo marvellouſſy acquired, was tranſcribed in 
few manuſcripts, and was not taught in any univerſity of the Weſt. 
In a corner of Italy, it 72 exiſted as the popular, or at leaſt as 
the eccleſiaſtical, dialect.. The firſt impreſſion of the Doric and 
' Tonic colonies has never 8 completely erazed: the Calabrian 
churches were long attached to the throne of Conſtantinople ; and 
the monks of St. Baſil purſued their ſtudies in mount Athos and the 
ſchools of the Eaſt. Calabria was the native country of Barlaam, 
Leffons of Who has already appeared as a ſectary and an ambaſſador; and Bar- 
2 laam was the firſt who revived, beyond the Alps, the memory, or 
at leaſt the writings, of Homer ”. He is deſcribed, by Petrarch 
and Boccace-, as a man of a diminutive ſtature, though truly great 

in the meaſure of learning and genius; of a piereing diſcernment, 

though of a flow and painful elocution. For many ages (as they 


affirm) Greece had not produced his equal 1 the n. of 


15 Of thoſe writers who profeſſedly treat quzdam 6 ve teris cognitio(Hodius, p· z.). 
of the reſtoration of the Greek learning in If it were eradicated by the Romans, it was 
Italy, the two principal are Hodius, Dr. Hum- revived and perpetuated by the monks of 
phrey Hody (de Græcis Illuftribus, Linguæ St. Baſil, who poſſeſſed ſeven convents at 
Græcæ Literarumque humaniorum Inſtaurato- Roflano alone (Giannone, Iftoria di Napoli, 
ribus ; Londini, 1742, in large octavo), and tom. i. p. 520.). | 
Tiraboſchi (Iſtoria della Letteratura Italiana, *? Ii Barbari (s Petrarch, the French 
tom. v. p. 364-377. tom. vii. p. 112 143.) . and Germans) vix, non dicam libros ſed no- 
The Oxford profeſſor is a laborious ſcholar, men Homeri audiverunt. Perhaps, in that 
but the librarian of Modena enjoys the ſupe - reſpect, the xilitb century was leſs happy than 
* riority of a modern and national hiſtorian, the age of Charlemagne. 
36 In Calabria quæ olim magna Gracia ** See the character of Barlaam, in Boc- 
dicebatur, colonus Græcis repleta, remanſit cace de Genealog. Deorum, l. xv. c. 6. 
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e grammar, and philoſophy; and his merit was celebrated in CH e 
the atteſtations of the Princes: and doctors of Conſtantinople. One 2 
of theſe atteſtations is ſtill extant; and the emperor Cantacuzene, the * 
| protector of his adverſaries, is forced to allow that Euclid, Ariſtotle, 5 } A 
N and Plato, were familiar to that profound and ſubtle logician“. In g | h 75 
| the court of Avignon, he formed an intimate connection with Pe- | # 1 
ttrarch , the firſt of the Latin ſcholars; ; and the deſire of mutual 4 4 
inſtruction was the principle of their literary commerce. The Tuſ- "15-460" : 1 = C 
can applied himſelf with eager curioſity and affiduous diligence to A. D. "*s 
the ftudy of the Greek language; and in a laborious ſtruggle with * 4 
the dryneſs and difficulty of the firſt rudiments, he began to reach | J 4 
the ſenſe, and to feel the ſpirit, of poets and philoſophers, whoſe . 1 
minds were congenial to his own. But he was ſoon deprived of the : gh 
ſociety and leſſons of this uſeful aſſiſtant : : Barlaam relinquiſhed his 39 
fruitleſs embaſly ; and, on his return to Greece, he raſhly provoked i 1 
the ſwarms of fanatic monks, by attempting to ſubſtitute the light 1 
of reaſon to that of their navel. After a ſeparation of three years, 1 Tl 
the two friends again met in the court of Naples; but the generous | 25 
pupil renounced the faireſt occaſion of improvement; and by his 1 
recommendation Barlaam was finally ſettled in a ſmall biſhopric of * 
his native Calabria. The manifold avocations of Petrarch, love *l 
and friendſhip, his various correſpondence and frequent journies, the £08 
Roman laurel, and his elaborate compoſitions 1 in proſe and verſe, in 1 
Latin and Italian, diverted him from a foreign idiom; and as he 
advanced in life, the attainment of the Greek language was the ob- 
ject of his wiſhes, rather than of his hopes. When he was about 
* bc ned . „ Sers Cyriaca, and by corruption Hieracium, 
9 For the connection of Petrarch and Bar- Gerace (Diſſert. Chorographica Italiæ me- N 
laam, and the two interviews at Avignon in dit Evi, p. 312.) The dives opum of the 
1339, and at Naples in 1342, ſee the excel- Norman times ſoon lapſed into poverty, ſince 
tent Memoires fur la Vie de Petrarque, even the church was poor: yet the town 
tom i. p. 406 - 41c. tom. ii. p. 75—77. ſtill contains 3000 inhabitants (Swinburne, } 
9! The biſhopric to which Barlaam..re- p. hab | | | 1 125 
tired, was the old Locri, in the middle ages | 
HE T9 2 fifty , 
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— of both tongues, preſented him with a copy ef H. r 
| . anſwer of Petrarch is at once expreſſive of his eloquence; gratitude, 
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and regret. After celebrating the generoſity of the don 


value of a gift more precious in his eſtimation than gold or rubies, 


he thus proceeds: Your preſent of the genuine and original text 


of the divine poet; the fountain of all invention, is worthy of 
yourſelf and of me: you have fulfilled your” promiſe, and fatisfied 
„ my deſires. Yet your liberality is ſtill imperfe& : with Homer 
you ſhould have given me yourſelf ; a guide, who could lead me 


„ into the fields of light, and diſcloſe to my wondering eyes the 
« ſpecious miracles of the Iliad and Odyſſey. But, alas! Homer is 
dumb, or I am deaf; nor is it in my power to enjoy the beauty 
6c which I poſſeſs. I have ſeated tim by the ſide of Plato, the 
« prince of poets near the. prince of philoſophers ; and 1 glory in 
© the ſight of my illuſtrious gueſts, Of their immortal writings, 
« whatever had been tranſlated into the Latin idiom, I had already 
6 acquired ; but, if there be no profit, there i is ſome pleaſure, i In 
* beholding theſe venerable Greeks in their proper and national 


e habit. I am delighted with the aſpect of Homer; and as often 
ag I embrace the ſilent volume, I exclatm with a ſigh, illuſtrious, 


„ bard ! with what pleaſure ſhould I liſten to thy ſong, if my ſenſe 
« of hearing were not obſtructed and loſt by the death of one 


« friend, and in the much-lamented abſence of another. Nor do I 


« yet deſpair; . and the example of Cato ſuggeſts ſome comfort and 


hope, ſince it was in the laſt 2 of age n he attained the 
Li knowledge of the Greek letters 


on} will tranſcribe a paſſage from this genio.... Sine tua voce Homerus tuus apud 
epiſtle of Petrarch (Famil. ix. 2.): Donaſti me mutus, immo vero ego apud illum ſur- 
Homerum non in alienum ſermonem violento dus ſum, Gaudeo tamen vel adſpectũ ſolo, 
alveo derivatum, ſed ex ipſis Græci eloquii ac ſæpe illum amplexus atque * dico, 
ſcatebris, et qualis divino illi profluxit in- 0 magne vir, &c. | 


The 


or THE: ROMAN: E TY 


The prize which-elyded the efforts of  Petrarch, was obtained by 
the-fortune. and induſtry of his friend Boccace, the, fath er of the 
Tuſean proſe. That popular writer, who, derives. his reputation fror 
the Decameron, an hundred novels of pleaſantry and love, may 
aſpire to the more ſerious praiſe of reſtoring in Italy the ſtudy of 
the Greek language. In the year one thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty, a diſciple of Barlaam, whoſe. name was Leo, or Leontius 
Pilatus, was detained in his way to. Avignon by the advice and 
hoſpitality of Boccace, who lodged the ſtranger in his houſe, pre- 
vailed on the republic of Florence to allow him an annual ſtipend, 
and devoted his leifure to the firſt Greek profeſſor, who taught that 

language in the Weſtern countries of Europe. The appearance of 


7 


Leo Pilatus, 


firſt Greek 

Leo might diſguſt the molt eager. diſciple ; ; he was clothed in the e ee 
mantle of a. philoſopher, or a mendicant; his countenance was hide- 22 
ous; his face was overſhadowed with black hair ; his beard long and 4. P. 
1360—1363. 


uncombed; his deportment ruſtic; his temper gloomy and incon- 
ſtant ; nor could he grace his libel with the ornaments, or even 
the perſpicuity, of Latin elocution. But his mind was ſtored with 
a treaſure of Greek learning : hiſtory and fable, philoſophy and 


grammar, were alike at his command; and he read the poems of 


Homer in the ſchools of Florence. It was from his explanation 


that Boccace compoſed and tranſcribed a literal proſe verſion of the 
Iliad and Odyſſey, which ſatisfied the thirſt of his friend Petrarch, 


by Laurentius Valla, the Latin interpreter. It was from his narra- 
tives that the fame Boccace collected the materials for his treatiſe on 
the genealogy of the heathen gods, a work, in that age, of ſtupen- 


93 For the life and writings of Boccace, merable. Yet he was aſhamed to com muni- 
who was born in 1 313, and died in 1375» cate that trifling, and perhaps ſcandalous, 
Fabricius (Bibliot, Latin. medii Evi, tom. i. work to Petrarch his reſpectable friend, in 
p. 248, &c.) and Tiraboſchi (tom. v. p. 83. whoſe letters and memoirs he conſpicuouſly 
 439—451.) may be conſulted. The editions, appears. | 5 
verſions, imitations of his novels, are innu- 


2 | ” | dous 


and which perhaps, in the ſucceeding century, was clandeſtinely uſed 
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BA 1 * 10 — and which be otentatiouſly” Prinkled with i elk 
— character and paſſages, t "to! excite” the wonder aild "applauſe of "Bits 
WEEDS. \ a more ignorant readers*, The firſt ſteps of learning are flow Ah 
„ 885 Rog pi laborious ; no more . ten votaries of Homer could be enume- 

5 11 0 fou rated 1 in all Italy; 3 and neither Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, could 

add a ſingle name to this ſtudious catalogue. But their numbers 
would have multiplied, their progreſs would have been accelerated, q 
if the inconſtant Leo, at the end of three years, had not Nun 
quiſhed an honourable and beneficial ſtation. In his paſſage, Pe- 
trarch entertained him at Padua a ſhort time; he enjoyed the ſcholar, 

| but was juſtly offended with the gloomy and unſocial temper of the 
man. Diſcontented with the world and with himſelf, Leo depre- 
„„ 517 Ton Apt ciated his preſent enjoyments, while abſent perſons and objects were E 
dear to his imagination. In Italy he was a Theſſalian, in Greece a 
native of Calabria; in the company of the Latins he diſdained their 

language, religion, and manner; no ſooner was he landed at Con- | 

ſtantinople, than he again ſighed for the wealth of Venice and the 

elegance of Florence. 


His Italian friends were deaf to his impor- 
tunity; he depended on their curioſity and indul ence, and em- 
barked on a ſecond voyage; but on his entrance 1050 the Adriatic, 
the ſhip was aſſailed by a tempeſt, and the unfortunate teacher, who 
like Ulyſles had faſtened bimſelf to the maſt, was ſtruck dead by a 
flaſh of lightning. The humane Petrarch dropt a tear on his diſ- 
aſter; but he was moſt anxious to learn whether ſome copy of 


7 8 or  Sophocles might not be ſaved from the hands of the 
mariners * 


04 Boccace jodolges an honeſt vanity: 


run through thirteen or fourteen editions.) 
Oſtentationis causa Græca carmina adſcriph 


95 Leontius, or Leo Pilatus, is ſufficiently 


.. . jure utor meo; meum eſt hoc decus mea 
gloria ſcilicet inter Etruſcos Græcis uti car- 
minibus. Nonne ego fui qui Leontium Pila- 
tum, &c. (de Genealogia Deorum, l. xv. 


e. 7. a work which, though now forgotten, has 


», 


made known by Hody (p. 2—11 ), and the 
Abbe de Sade (Vie de Petrarque, tom. 111. 
p. 625—634. 670—673.), who has very 
happily caught the lively and dramatic man- 
ner of bis original. | | 
But 


2 or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


„But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, which Petrarch had 
encouraged and Boccace had planted, ſoon withered- and expired. 
The ſucceeding generation was content for a while with the im- 
provement of Latin eloquence : nor was it before the end of the 
fourteenth century, that a new and perpetual flame was rekindled in 
Italy” Previous to his own journey, the èmperor Manuel diſ- 
patched his envoys and orators to implore the compaſſion of the 
Weſtern princes. Of theſe envoys, the moſt conſpicuous, or the moſt 
learned, was Manuel Chryſoloras” , of noble birth, and whoſe Ro- 
man anceſtors are ſuppoſed to have migrated. with the great Con- 
ſtantine. After viſiting the courts of France and England, where 


he obtained ſome contributions and more promiſes, the envoy was 


invited to aſſume the office of a profeſſor ; and Florence had again 
the honour of this ſecond invitation. By his knowledge, not only 
of the Greek, but of the Latin, tongue, Chryſoloras deſerve the 
ſtipend, and ſurpaſſed the expectation, of the republic: his ſchool 
was frequented by a crowd of diſciples of every rank and age; and 


one of theſe, in a general a has deſeribed his motives and his | 


ſucceſs.  * At that time,” ſays Leonard Aretin“, „I was a ſtudent 


« of the civil law; but my ſoul was inflamed with the love of 


6 letters; z and I beſtowed ſome application on the ſciences of logic 
and rhetoric. On the arrival of Manuel, I heſitated whether I 


* ſhould deſert my legal ſtudies, or relinquiſh this golden opportu- 


96 Dr. Hody (p. 54.) is angry with Leonard 


Aretin, Guarinus, Paulus Jovius, &c. for 
affiming, that the Greek letters were reſtored 
in Italy pot /eptingentos annos; as if, ſays he, 


they had flouriſhed till the end of the vit 


century. Theſe writers moſt probably rec- 
koned from the laſt period of the exarchate; 
and the preſence of the Greek magiſtrates 
and troops at Ravenna and Rome, muſt have 
preſerved, in ſome degree, the uſe of their 
native tongue. | | 

97 See the article of Emanuel, or Manuel 
Chryſoloras, in Hody (p. 12—54.) and Ti- 
raboſchi (tom. vii. p. 113-118.) . The pre- 


cife date of his arrival floats between the years 


1390 and 1400, and is only confined by the 


reign of Boniface IX. 
9 The name of Aretinus has been aſſumed 
by five or ſix natives of Arezzo in Tuſcany, 


of whom the moſt famous and the moſt worth-' 


leſs lived in the xvi® century. Leonardus 
Brunus Aretinus, the diſciple of Chryſoloras, 


was a linguiſt, an orator, and an hiſtorian, 


the ſecretary of four ſucceſlive popes, and the 


chancellor of the republic of Florence, where 


he died A. D. 1444, at the age of ſeventy-five 


(Fabric. Bibliot. medii Evi, tom. i. p. 19a, 
dc. Tiraboſchi, tom. vii. p. 3 N ). 
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3Þ: — with my 


= © own mind Wit thou be wanting to thyſelf and thy fortune? 


"cc Witt thou refule to be introduced to a familiar converſe with 
© Homer, Plato, and Demoſthenes? with thoſe poets, philoſophers, 


* and orators, of whom ſuch wonders are related, and who are 


« celebrated by every age as the great maſters of human ſcience? 


« Of profellors and ſcholars 1 in civil law, a ſufficient ſupply will al- 
« ways be found in our univerſities; but a teacher, and ſuch a 


2 teacher, of the Greek language, if he once be ſuffered to eſcapes 
. may never afterwards be retrieved. Convinced by theſe reaſons, 
Decks | gave myſelf to Chryſoloras ; : and ſo ſtrong was 'my paſſion, that 
„ the leſſons which I had imbibed i in the day were the conſtant ſub- 
« ject of my nightly dreams “.“ At the ſame time and place, the 
Latin claſſics were explained by John of Ravenna, the domeſtic pupil 
of Petrarch *: the Italians, who illuſtrated their age and country, 
were formed 1 in this double ſchool ; and Florence became the fruitful 
ſeminary of Greek and Roman erudition **. The preſence of the 
emperor recalled Chryſoloras from the college to the court; but he 
afterwards taught at Pavia and Rome with equal induſtry and ap- 
plauſe. The remainder of his life, about fifteen years, was divided 
between Italy and Conſtantinople, between embaſſies and leſſons. 
In the noble office of enlightening a foreign nation, the grammarian 
was not unmindful of a more ſacred duty to his prince and country ; 
and Emanuel Chryſoloras died at Conſtance on a public miſſion from 
the emperor to the council. | | 


99 See the cage fi Aa tet, 


Rerum ſuo Tempore in Italia geſtarum, apud 


Hodium, p. 28 — zo. 
100 In this domeſtic diſcipline, Petrarch, 
who loved. the youth, often complains of the 


eager curioſity, reſtleſs temper, and proud 
feelings, which announce the genius and 


glory of a riper age (Memoires ſur hy Lak 
tom. iii. p 700709. ). 


10 Hinc Græcæ Latinzque ſcholz exortæ 


ſunt, Guarino Philelpho, Leonardo Aretino, 


Caroloque, ac pleriſgue 11 tanquam ex : equo 
＋ rojano prodeuntipus, quorum emulatione 


multa ingenia deinceps at laudem excitata 


ſunt (Platina in Bonifacio IX.). Another 
Italian writer adds the names of Paulus Pe- 


trus Vergerius, Omaibonus Vincentius , Pog- 


gius, Franciſcus Barbarus, &c. But J queſtion 
whether a rigid chronology would allow Chry- 
ſoloras all theſe eminent ſcholars (Hodius, 
p. 25==27, &c.). . 


After 


— 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Was proſecuted by a ſeries of emigrants, who were deſtitute of for- 
tune, and endowed with learning, or at leaſt with language. 
From the terror or oppreſſion of the Turkiſh arms, the natives of 
Theſſalonica and Conſtantinople eſcaped to a land of freedom, cu- 
rioſity, and wealth. The ſynod introduced into Florence the lights 
of the Greek church and the oracles of the Platonic philoſophy : 

and the fugitives who adhered to the union, had the double merit 
of renouncing their country, not only for the Chriſtian, but for the 
Catholic, cauſe. A patriot, who ſacrifices his party and conſcience 
to the allurements of favour, may be poſſeſſed however of the pri- 
vate and ſocial virtues : he no longer hears the reproachful epithets 
of ſlave and apoſtate; and the conſideration which he acquires among 
his new aſſociates, will reſtore in his own eyes the dignity of his 
character. The prudent conformity of Beſſarion was rewarded with 
the Roman purple: he fixed his reſidence in Italy; ; and the Greek 
cardinal, the titular patriarch of W was reſpected as the 
chief and protector of his nation“: his abilities were exerciſed in 
the legations of Bologna, Venice, Germany, and France; and his 


* 
election to the chair of St. Peter floated for a moment on the un- 


certain breath of a conclave *. His eccleſiaſtical honours diffuſed a 
ſplendour and pre-eminence over his literary merit and ſervice: 
his palace was a ſchool ; as often as the cardinal "IE the Vatican, 


he was attended by a e train of both nations ; of men ap- 


plauded by themſelves and the public; and whoſe writings, now 
oven with duſt, were popular and uſeful in their own times. 


102 See in Hody the article of Beſſarion Beſſarion; 1 Nicholas,” ſaid he, thy reipe 
(p- 136—177.): Theodore Gaza, George of has coſt thee an hat, and me the tiara.“ 
Trebizond, and the reſt of the Greeks whom 4 Such as George of Trebizond, Theo- 
I have named or omitted, are inſerted in dore Gaza, Argyropulus Andronicus of Theſ- 
their proper chapters of his learned work. ſalonica, Philelphus, Poggius, Blondus, Ni- 
See likewiſe Tiraboſchi, in the 1* and 24 cholas Perrot, Valla, Campanus, Platina, 
parts of the vith tome. &c. Vari (ſays Hody, with the pious zeal of 

103 The cardinals knocked at his door, but a ſcholar) nullo ævo FA: (p-1 56. T 
bis conclaviſt refuſed to interrupt the ſtudies of 


Vol. VI. = OLED I ſhall 
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After his example, the reſtoration. of the. Greek liters in Italy CH . 
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e Greeks. 


in Traly, 
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Cardinal Beſ- 


ſarion, &c- 
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LXVI. 


Their faults 


and merits. 


THE: DECLINE: AND FALL. 


I-hall: not attempt to enumerate the reſtorers of Grecian literature 


ian the fifteenth century: and it may be ſufficient to mention with 


gratitude: the names of Theodore Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of 
John Argyropulus, and Demetrius Chalcocondyles, who taught their 


native language in the ſchools of Florence and Rome. 


Their la- 


bours were not inferior to thoſe of Beſſarion, whoſe purple they | 


; revered, and whoſe fortune was. the ſecret object of their envy. But 
the lives of theſe, grammarians was humble and obſcure : they had 


declined the lucrative paths of the church; their dreſs and manners: 
ſecluded. them from the commerce of the world ; and ſince they were 
confined to the merit, they might be content etch: the rewards, of 


learning. From this character, Janus Laſcaris 


— 1082 


will deſerve an ex- 


ception. - His eloquence, politeneſs, and. Imperial deſcent, recom- 
mended him to the French monarchs ; and: in the ſame cities he. 


was alternately employed to teach and to negociate. 
tereſt prompted them to cultivate the ſtudy of the Latin language ; - 


Duty and in- 


and the moſt ſucceſsful attained the faculty of writing and ſpeaking 


with fluency and elegance in a foreign idiom. But they ever re- 


tained the inveterate vanity of their eountry: their praiſe, or at leaſt 
their eſteem, was reſerved for the national writers, to whom they 


owed their fame and fubſiſtence; and they ſometimes betrayed their 


contempt in licentious criticiſm or ſatire on Virgil's poetry and the 


oratory of Tully '** 


the familiar uſe of a living language 


10 He was born before the taking of Con- 


ſtantinople, but his honourable life was 
ſtretched far into the xvit® century (A. D. 


15 35). Leo X. and Francis I. were his 


nobleſt patrons, under whoſe auſpices he 


founded the Greek colleges of Rome and 
Paris (Hody, p. 247— 275.) . He left poſterity 


in France; but the counts de Vintimille, and 


their numerous branches, derive the name of 
Laſcaris, from a doubtful marriage in the xiiitk 
century with the daughter of a Greek emperor 
(Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 224— 230. ). 


The ſuperiority of theſe maſters aroſe from 


; and their firſt diſciples were 


Two of his epigrams againſt Virgil, 
and three againſt Tully, are preſerved and 
refuted by Franciſcus Floridus, who can find 
no better names than Græculus ineptus et im- 
pudens (Hody, P- 274.) In our own times, 
an Engliſh critic has accuſed the Eneid of 
containing, multa languida, nugatoria, ſpi- 
ritũ et majeſtate carminis . heroici defecta; 
many ſuch verſes as he, the ſaid Jeremiah 
Markland, would have been aſhamed of own- 
ing (præfat. ad Statii Sylvas, p. 21, 22.) 


incapable 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


incapable of diſcerning how far they Had degenerated from the 
knowled ge, and even the practice, of their anceſtors. A vicious pro- wu 


nunciation , which they introduced, was baniſhed from the ſchools 
by the reaſon of the ſucceeding age. Of the power of the Greek 
accents they were Ignorant : and thoſe muſical notes, which, from 
an Attic tongue, and to an Attic ear, muſt have been the ſecret ſoul 
of harmony, were to their eyes, as to our own, no more than'mute 


and unmeaning marks; in profe ſuperfluous, and troubleſome in 


verſe. The art of grammar they truly poſſeſſed : the valuable frag- 
ments of Apollonius and Herodian were transfuſed into their leſ- 
ſons ; and their treatiſes of ſyntax and etymology, though devoid of 
philoſophic ſpirit, are ſtill uſeful to the Greek ſtudent. In the ſhip- 


wreck of the Byzantine libraries, each fugitive ſeized a fragment of 


treaſure, a copy of ſome author, who, without his induſtry, might 
have periſhed: the tranſcripts were multiplied by an aſſiduous, and 
ſometimes an elegant, pen; and the text was corrected and explained 
by their own comments, or thoſe of the elder ſcholiaſts. The ſenſe; 
| though not the ſpirit, of the Greek claſſics, was interpreted to the 
Latin world: the beauties of ſtyle evaporate in a verſion ; but the 
judgment of Theodore Gaza ſelected the more ſolid works of Ariſ- 
totle and Theophraſtus, and their natural hiſtories of animals and 
plants opened a rich fund of genuine and experimental ſcience. 

Yet the fleeting ſhadows of metaphyſics were purſued with more 
curioſity and ardour. After a long oblivion, Plato was revived in 


177 Emanuel Chryſoloras, and his col- 
leagues, are accuſed of ignorance, envy, or 
avarice (Sylloge, &c. tom. ii. p.-235.). The 
modern Greek pronounce the g as a V con- 
ſonant, and confound three vowels („ »), 
and ſeveral diphthongs. Such was the vul- 
gar pronunciation which the ſtern Gardiner 
maintained by penal ſtatutes in the univerſity 
of Cambridge: but the monoſyllable g repre- 
ſented to an Attic ear the bleating of ſheep; 
and a bell-wether 4s better evidence than a 


E 


biſhop or a chancellor. The treatiſes of thoſe 
ſcholars, particularly Eraſmus, who aſſerted 
a more claſſical pronunciation, are . 
in the Sylloge of Havercamp (2 vols. 


octavo, Lugd. Bat. 1736, 1740): but it is 


difficult to paint ſounds by words; and in 
their reference to modern uſe, they can be 


underſtood only by their reſpective country - 
men. 


We may obſerve, that our peculiar 
pronunciation of the 6, 2h, is approved by 
Eraſmus (tom, ii. p. 130.). 


Italy 


The Platonic 
philoſophy. 


C H A P. 
| aching 


| - debate, ſome beneficial conſequences might flow from the ſtudy of 
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„ Italy by a venerable Greek n, who . taught in the houſe of Coſmo ; 
of Medicis. While the ſynod of Florence was involved in theological 


his elegant philoſophy ; his ſtyle i is the pureſt ſtandard, of the Attic: | 
diale& ; and his ſublime thoughts are ſometimes adapted to familiar 
converſation, and ſometimes adorned with the richeſt colours of 
Poetry and eloquence. The dialogues of Plato are a dramatic picture fy 
of the life and death of a ſage ; and, as often as he, deſcends from 
the clouds, his moral ſyſtem inculcates. the love of truth, of our 


country, and of mankind. The precept and example of Socrates 


fecommended.a modeſt doubt and. liberal enquiry : and if the Pla- 
toniſts, with blind devotion, adored the viſions and. errors of their 
divine maſter, their enthuſiaſm might correct the dry, dogmatic 
method ef the Peripatetic ſchool. So equal, yet ſo oppoſite, are the 


merits of Plato and Ariſtotle, that they may be balanced in endleſs 


controverſy ; - but ſome ſpark of freedom may be produced by. the 
colliſion of adverſe fervitude. The modern Greeks were divided: 


between the two ſects: with more fury than {kill they fought under 
the banner of their leaders; and the field of battle was removed in | 


their flight from Conſtantinople to Rome. But this philoſophical 
debate ſoon degenerated into an angry and perſonal quarrel of. gram- 
marians: and Beſlarion, though an advocate for Plato, protected 


the national honour, by interpoſing the advice. and authority of a 
| mediator. In the gardens of the Mediei, the academical doctrine 


was enjoyed by the polite and learned: but their philoſophic ſociety 
was quickly diſſolved; and if the writings of the Attic ſage were 
peruſed in the cloſet, the more powerful Stagyrite continued to reign, 
the oracle of the church and fchool**?. 


103 George Gemiſtus Pletho, a various in Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. tom. x. p. 739 
and voluminous writer, the maſter of Beſſa- —756.). 
rion, and all the Platoniſts of the times. He * The ſtate of the Platonic philoſophy 
viſited Italy in his old age, and ſoon returned in Italy, is illuſtrated by Boivin (Mem. de 
to end his days in Peloponneſus. See the l' Acad. des Inſcriptions, tom. ii. p.715—729.) 
curious Diatribe of Leo Allatius de Georgiis, and Tiraboſchi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 259—288.). 


il * have 


or TRR ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 © „„ 


1 have fairly reprofanted the literary merits of the n yet © HA Po 


it muſt be confeſſed,” that they were ſeconded and- ſurpaſſed by the wn 

8 of the Latins. Italy Was divided into many independent 2 

ſtates; and at that time, it was the ambition of princes and repub- be Latins. 

lies to vie with each other in the encouragement and reward of 1 1 
literature. The fame of Nicholas the fifth has not been adequate Nicholas V. 
to his merits. From a plebeian origin, he raiſed himſelf by his virtue 5 EY 

and learning: the character of the man prevailed over the intereſt of 

the pope; and he ſharpened thoſe weapons which were ſoon pointed 

againſt the Roman church“. He had been the friend of the moſt 

eminent ſcholars of the age: he became their patron; and ſuch was 

the humility of his manners, that the change was ſcarcely diſcernible 


either to them or to himſelf, If he preſſed the acceptance of a 5 


liberal gift, it was not as the meaſure of deſert, but as the proof of 
benevolence; and when modeſt merit declined his bounty, uw © 
would he ſay with a conſciouſneſs of his own worth; “you 


0 7 
Cc it Ry 


& will not always have a Nicholas among ye.” The e 

che holy ſee pervaded Chriſtendom; and he exerted that influence 

in the ſearch, not of benefices, but of books. From the ruins of the 

Byzantine libraries, from the darkeſt monaſteries of Germany and. 
Britain, he collected the duſty manuſcripts of the writers of anti- 0 
quity; and wherever the original could not be removed, a faithful | 
copy was tranſcribed and tranſmitted for his uſe. The Vatican, the 
old repoſitory for bulls and legends, for ſuperſtition and forgery, . 
was daily repleniſhed with more precious furniture; and ſuch was 
the 1 of Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years, he formed 


149 See the life of Nicholas v. by t two 1 Lord Bolingbroke obſerves, Mak cath 3 
contemporary authors, Janottus Manettus and ſpirit, that the popes in this inſtance 7 

(tom, iii. P. ii. p. 905—962.) and Veſpa- were worſe politicians than the muftis, and 

ſian of Florence (tom. xxv. p. 267--290.), that the charm which has bound mankind , 

in the collection of Muratori; and conſult for ſo many ages, was broken by the magi- 
Tiraboſchi (tom. vi. P. i. 46—52. 109.).and cians themſelves (Letters on the Study of 

Hody in the articles of Theodore Gaza, Hiſtory, 1. vi. p. 165, 1. octavo edition, 

George of Trebizond, &c. 1779). 20 — 
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Coſmo and 


Lorenzo of 
Medicis, 
A. D. 


1428—1492. Without a title. Coſmo of Medicis was the father of a line of 


Janus Laſcaris returned from the Eaſt with a treaſure of two hundred 


1 
BEET 


THE! DECLINE AND! FALL 1 


a library of Kos! thouſand volumes. To bis avuibrenoy the Latin 
world was indebted for the verſions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Poly- 
bius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian; of Strabo's geography, 
of the Iliad, of the moſt- valuable works of Plato and Ariſtotle, of 
Ptolemy and Theophraſtus, and of the fathers of the Greek church. 
The example of the Roman pontiff was preceded or imitated by a 
Florentine merchant, who governed the republic without arms and 


princes, whoſe name and age are almoſt ſynonymous with the reſto- 
ration of learning: his credit was ennobled into fame; his neben 
were dedicated to the ſervice of mankind; he correſponded at once 
with Cairo and London: and a cargo of Indian ſpices and Greek books 
was often imported in the ſame veſſel. The genius and education of 
his grandſon Lorenzo rendered him, not only a patron, but a judge 
and candidate, 1n the literary race. In his palace, diſtreſs was entitled 
to relief, and merit to reward: his leiſure hours were delightfully 
ſpent in the Platonic academy: he encouraged the emulation of Deme- 
trius Chalcocondyles and Angelo Politian; and his active miſſionary 


manuſcripts, fourſcore of which were as yet unknown in the libraries 
of Europe. The reſt of Italy was animated by a ſimilar ſpirit, and 
the progreſs of the nation repaid the liberality of her princes. The 
Latins held the excluſive property of their own literature : and theſe 
diſciples of Greece were ſoon capable of tranſmitting and improving 
the leſſons which they had imbibed. After a ſhort ſucceſſion of fo- 


uns See the literary hiſtory of Coſmo and 


Lorenzo of Medicis,in Tiraboſchi (tom. vi. P. i. 


I. i. c. 2.), who beſtows a due meaſure of praiſe 
on Alphonſo of Arragon, king of Naples, 
the dukes of Milan, Ferrara, Urbino, &c. 
The republic of Venice has deſerved the 
leaſt from the gratitude of ſcholars. 

1 Tiraboſchi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 104. ), from 
The preface of Janus Laſcaris to the Greek 


Y 


Anthology, printed at Florence 1494. Late- 
bant (ſays Aldus in his preface to the Greek 
Orators, apud Hodium, p. 249.) in Atho 
Thraciæ monte. Eas Laſcaris....in Italiam 
reportavit. Miſerat enim ipſum Laurentius 
ille Medices in Græciam ad inquirendos fimul, 
et quantovis emendos pretio  bonos libros. 
It is remarkable enough, that the reſearch 
was facilitated by ſultan Bajazet II. 


reign 
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reign — the tide of emigration ſubfided ; bat the language of C H A f. 


Conſtantinople was ſpread beyond the Alps; and the natives of 
France, Germany, and England“, imparted to their country the 
facred fire which they had kindled in the ſchools of Florence and 
Rome. In the productions of the mind, as in thoſe of the ſoil, 
the gifts of nature are excelled by induſtry and {kill : 


on thoſe of the Elbe and the Thames: and Beſſarion or Gaza 
might have envied the ſuperior ſcience of the Barbarians; the 
accuracy of Budæus, the taſte ef Eraſmus, the copiouſneſs of 
Stephens, the erudition of Scaliger, the diſcernment of Reiſke, or 
of Bentley. On the ſide of the Latins, the diſcovery of printing 
was a caſual advantage: but this uſeful art has been applied by 
Aldus, and his innumerable ſucceſſors, to perpetuate and multiply 
the works of antiquity, A ſingle manuſcript imported from Greece 


is revived in ten thouſand copies; and each copy is fairer than the 


original. In this form, Homer and Plato would peruſe with more 
fatisfaction their own writings: and their ſeholiaſts muſt reſign the 
prize to the labours of our weſtern editors. 

Before the revival of claſſie literature, the Barbarians | in Europe 


were immerſed in ignorance; and their vulgar tongues were marked 
| | " 


114. The Greek language was introduced 115 The preſs of Aldus Manvutus, a Ro- 


the Greek 
authors, forgotten on the banks of the Ilifſus, have been illuſtratec 


into the univerſity of Oxford in the laſt years 
of the xvtk century, by Grocyn, Linacer, and 


Latimer, who had all ſtudied at Florence under 


Demetrius Chalcocondyles. See Dr. Knight's 


curious Life of Eraſmus. Although a ſtout 
academical patriot,. he is forced to acknow- 


man, was eſtabliſhed. at Venice about the 
vear 1494: he printed above ſixty conſider- 
able works of Greek literature, almoſt all 
for the firſt time; ſeveral containing different- 


treatiſes and authors, and of ſeveral authors 


two, three, or four editions (Fabric. Bibliot. 
Yet his- 


Græc. tom. xiii. p. 605, &c.). 


ledge, that Eraſmus learned Greek at Ox- 
ford, and taught it at Cambridge. 

115. The jealous Italians were deſirous of 
keeping a monopoly of Greek learning. 
When Aldus was about to publiſh the Greek 
ſcholiaſts on Sophocles and Euripides, Cave 
(faid they), cave hoc facias, ne Barbari iſtis 
ad juti domi maneant, et Pauciores in Italiam 
ventitent (Dr. Knight, in his Life of Eraſ- 
mus, p. 365. from Beatus Rhenanus). 


glory muſt not tempt us to forget, that the 
firſt Greek book, the Grammar of Conſtan- 
tine Laſcaris, was printed at Milan in 1476; 


plays all the luxury of the typographical art. 


and the Bibliographie Inſtructive of de Bure, 
a knowing bookſeller of Paris. | 


with: 


and that the Florence Homer of 1488 diſ-- 


See the Annales Typographia of Mattaire,, 
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LXVI. 


TUR DECLINE AND: FALL . 


P. with the rudeneſs. and poverty of their manners. The Rudenagiof 


— the more perfect idioms of Rome and Greece, were introduced to 


gods of Homer and Plato 


a new world of li ight and ſcience; to the ſociety of the free and 
poliſhed nations of antiquity ; and to a familiar converſe with thoſe 
immortal men Who ſpoke the ſublime language of eloquence and 
reaſon. Such an intercourſe muſt tend to refine the taſte, and. to 
| elevate the genius, of the moderns: and yet, from the firſt experi- 
ment, it might appear that the ſtudy of the ancients had given fet- 
ters, rather than wings, to the human mind. However laudable, 
the ſpirit of imitation is of a ſervile caſt; and the firſt diſciples of 
the Greeks and Romans were a colony of ſtrangers in the midſt of 
their age and country. The minute and laborious diligence which 
explored the antiquities of remote times, might have improved or 
adorned the preſent ſtate of ſociety : the critic and metaphyſician 


were the ſlaves of Ariſtotle ; the poets, hiſtorians, and orators, were 


proud to repeat the thoughts and words of the Auguſtan age; the 
works of nature were obſerved with the eyes of Pliny and Theo- 


phraſtus; and ſome Pagan votaries profeſſed a ſecret devotion to the 
. The Italians were oppreſſed by the 
ſtrength and number of their ancient auxiliaries: the century after the 
deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled with a crowd of Latin imi- 
tators, who decently repoſe on our ſhelves; but in that æra of learn- 
ing, it will not be eaſy to diſcern a real diſcovery of ſcience, a 9 


of invention or eloquence, 3 in the popular language of the country 


117 J will ſelect three ſingular examples of ſome ſcholars and poets in France celebrated 
this claſſic enthuſiaſm. 1. At the ſynod of the ſucceſs of Jodelle's tragedy of Cleopatra, 
Florence, Gemiſtus Pletho ſaid, in familiar by a feſtival of Bacchus, and as it is ſaid, by 
converſation to George of Trebizond, that in the ſacriſice of a goat (Behle, Dictionaire, 


a ſnhort time mankind would unanimouſly re- Jop TIE. Fontenelle, tom. iii. p. 56—61.)- 


nounce the Goſpel and the Koran for a reli- Vet the ſpirit of bigotry might often diſcern 
gion ſimilar to that of the Gentiles (Leo Al- a ſerious impiety in the ſportive play of fancy 
latius, apud Fabricium, tom. x. p. 751.). and learning. 


2. Paul II. perſecuted the Roman academy, *** The ſurvivor Boccace died in the year 


which had been founded by Pomponius Læ- 1375 ; and we cannot place before 1480, the 
tus; and the principal members were accuſed compoſition of the Morgante Maggiore of 
of hereſy, impiety, and paganiſin (Tiraboſchi, Pulci, and the Orlando Inamorato of Boyardo 
tom. vi. P. i i. p. 81, 82.). 3. In the next century, (Tiraboſchi, tom. vi. P. ii. p. 174—177+)- 


But 
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or THE/ ROMAN ER — + MM 
But as ſoon as it had been deeply ſaturated with the celeſtial dew, © „5 „ þ if 
the ſoil was quickened into vegetation and life; the modern idiom 1 
were refined: the claſſics of Athens and Rome inſpired a pure taſte 1 4 
and a generous emulation; and in Italy, as afterwards in France and * f 9 | 
England, the pleaſing reign of poetry and fiction was ſucceeded by Ha 
the light of ſpeculative and experimental philoſophy. Genius may : Wl 
anticipate the ſeaſon of maturity ; but in the education of a people, $ . 
as in that of an individual, memory muſt be exerciſed, before the bs i= 
powers of reaſon and fancy can be expanded ; nor may the artiſt | 1 1 
hope to equal or ſurpaſs, till he has learned to imitate, the works of x i 
his predeceſſors. | Bn 
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Compariſon 
of Rome and 


Conſtanti- 
nople. 


CHAP. 


LXVII. 


Sebifm of 1 the Greeks axd Latins.—Reign ad Charattes 
of. Amurath the Second. —Cruſade of Lad. Haus King 
of Hu ungary. —Hi is Defeat and Death. —Fobn Huni- 
ade. —Scanderbeg. — Conſtantine — 8355 Em- 


Heror of the Eaſt. 


— 


IE reſpective merits of Rome and Conſtantinople are com- 


pared and celebrated by an eloquent Greek the father of the 
Italian ſchools . The view of the ancient capital, the ſeat of his an- 
ceſtors, ſurpaſſed the moſt ſanguine expectations of Emanuel Chry- 
ſoloras; and he no longer blamed the exclamation of an old ſophiſt, 
that Rome was the habitation, not of men, but of gods. Thoſe 
gods, and thoſe men, had long ſince vaniſhed; but, to the eye of 
liberal enthuſiaſm, the majeſty of ruin reſtored the image of her an- 
cient proſperity. The. monuments of the conſuls and Cæſars, of the 
martyrs and apoſtles, engaged on all ſides the curioſity of the phi- 
loſopher and the Chriſtian; and he confeſſed, that in every age the 
arms and the religion of Rome were deſtined to reign over the 
earth. While Chryſoloras admired the venerable beauties of the 
mother, he was not forgetful of his native, country, her faireſt 
daughter, her Imperial colony ; and the Byzantine i expatiates 


„The epittle of Manuel Chryſolorab to 
the emperor John Palzologus, will not offend 
the eye or ear of a claſſical ſtudent (ad calcem 
Codini de Antiquitatibus C. P. p. 107— 
126.) . The ſuperſcription ſuggeſts a chronolo- 


gical remark, that John Palæologus II. was 


aſſociated in the em pire before the year 1214 


the date of Chryſoloras's death. A ſtill 


earlier date, at leaſt 1408, is deduced from 
the age of his youngeſt ſons, Demetrius and 
Thomas, who were both Porphyrogeniti (Du- 
cane; Fam. Byzant. p. 244. 247.). 


with 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


EY zeal and truth, on the eternal advantages of nature, * the C H A 
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LXVII. 


more tranſitory glories of art and dominion, which adorned, or had 


adorned, the city of Conſtantine. Yet the perfection of the copy 


ſtill redounds (as he modeſtly obſerves) to the honour of the origi- 


nal, and parents are delighted to be renewed, and even excelled, by 
the ſuperior merit of their children. Conſtantinople,” ſays the 
orator, « is ſituate on a commanding point, between Europe and 
« Afia, between the Archipelago and the Euxine. By her i interpo- 


& ſition, the two ſeas, and the two continents, are united for the 
cc 
« 


all ſides by the ſea and the continent, is the moſt ſecure and capa- 
be compared with thoſe of Babylon : the towers are many ; each 
outer fortification, would be ſufficient for the defence and dignity 


duced into the ditches ; and the artificial iſland may be encom- 
« paſſed, like Athens“, by land or water.” Two ſtrong and natural. 
cauſes are alleged for the perfection of the model of new Rome. 


The royal founder reigned over the moſt illuſtrious nations of the: 


globe; and in the accompliſhment of his deſigns, the power of the 
Romans was combined with the art and ſcience of the Greeks. 
Other cities have been reared to maturity by accident and time; 
their beauties are mingled with diſorder and deformity ; and the 1 in- 
habitants, unwilling to remove from their natal ſpot, are in- 
capable of correcting the errors of their anceſtors, and the original 
vices of ſituation or climate. But the free idea of Conſtantinople 
was formed and executed by a ſingle mind; and the primitive 


* Somebody obſerved, that the city of rical ſenſe of Conſtantinople, cannot be ap- 
Athens might be circumnavigated (ri; ure, plied to the fituation of Athens, five miles 
TY Tov Twy Abnraiw Y x TApeanntey K from the ſea, and not interſected Or ſurround- 
.fr. But what may be true in a rheto- ed by any navigable ſtreams, 


3 2% Hh modeb 


common benefit of nations; and the gates of commerce may be 
ſhut or opened at her command. The harbour, encompaſſed on 


cious in the world. The walls and gates of Conſtantinople may. 
tower is a ſolid and lofty ſtructure; and the ſecond wall, the 


of an ordinary capital. A broad and rapid ſtream may be intro- 
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Co 1 99 models was, PTR _ the obedient” 2eal/ of the ſubjects. and: "MY | 
= ceſſors of the firſt: monarch. The adjacent iſles were ſtored with an 
_ ©  inexhauſtible ſupply of marble; but the various materials were 
tranſported from the moſt remote ſhores of Europe and Aſia; and b 
the publie and private buildings, the palaces, churches, aqueducts, 
ciſterns, porticoes; columns, baths, and hippodromes, were' adapted 4 
to the greatneſs of the capital of the Eaſt. The ſuperſluity of 
wealth was ſpread along the ſhores of Europe and Aſia; and the 
Byzantine territory, as far' as the Euxine, the Helleſpont, and the 
long wall, might be conſidered as a populous ſuburb and a perpe- g 
tual garden. In this flattering picture, the paſt and the preſent, the 
© times of proſperity and decay, are artfully confounded ; but a ſigh | 
and a confeſſion eſcape from the orator, that his wretched country 
was the ſhadow and ſepulchre of its former ſelf. The works of 
ancient ſculpture had been defaced by Chriſtian zeal or Barbaric | 
violence ; the faireſt ſtructures were demoliſhed; and the marbles 


of Paros or Numidia were burnt for lime, or applied to the meaneſt | 


uſes. Of many a ſtatue, the place was marked by an empty pe- 
deſtal; of many a column, the ſize was determined by a broken 
capital; the tombs of the emperors were ſcattered on the ground; 
the ſtroke of time was accelerated by ſtorms and earthquakes; and P 
the vacant ſpace was adorned, by vulgar tradition, with fabulous | 
monuments of gold and filver. From theſe wonders, which lived 
only in memory or belief, he diſtinguiſhes however the porphyry 
pillar, the column and coloſſus of Juſtinian *, and the church, more 
eſpecially the dome, of St. Sophia; the beſt concluſion, ſince it 
could not be deſcribed according to its merits, and after it no other 
object could deſerve to be mentioned. But he forgets, that a 


"137 


2 Mgr ig 8 has deſcribed the nian was ſtill viſible to Peter Gyllius, not on 
coloſſus of Juſtinian (I. vii. 12.) :; but his the column, but in the outward court of the 
meaſures are falſe and inconſiſtent. The ſeraglio; and he was at Conſtantinople when 

editor Boivin conſulted his friend Girardon; it was melted down, and caſt into a braſs 


and the ſculptor gave him the true propor- cannon {de Topograph. C. P. I. ii. c. 17.). 
Kok of an 1 ſtatue, That of Juſti- : 1 


century 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
century before, the trembling fabrics & the £6161" arid 


the TIN 


had been ſaved and ſupported by the timely care of Anckenteur the 
elder. T hirty years after the emperor had fortiſied St. Sophia 


with two new buttreſſes or pyramids, the eaſtern hemiſphere: ſud- 
denly gave way; and the images, the altars, and the ſanctuary, were 
cruſhed by the falling ruin. The miſchief indeed was ſpeedily re- 
paired ; the rubbiſh was cleared by the inceſſant labour of every 
rank and age; and the poor remains of riches and induſtry were 


conſecrated by. the Greeks to the moſt OP and venerable Tus 


of the Eaſt*.. 


The laſt hope of the falling city and empire was {lice in the 
harmony of the mother and daughter, in the maternal tenderneſs 
of Rome, and the filial obedience of Conſtantinople. In the ſynod 
of Florence, the Greeks and Latins had embraced, and ſubſcribed, 
and promiſed ; but theſe ſigns of friendſhip- were perſidious or 
fruitleſs *; and the baſeleſs. fabric of the union vaniſhed like a 
dream. The emperor and his prelates returned home in the Ve- 
netian gallies ; but as they touched at the Morea and the iſles of 
Corfu and Leſbos, the ſubjects of the Latins complained that the 


0 AP. 
LV 


„ 4 


The Greek 
ſchiſm after 


the council 
of Florence, 


A. D. 


14409—1448, 


pretended union would be an inſtrument of oppreſſion. No ſooner | 


did they land on the Byzantine ſhore than they were ſaluted, or 


rather aſſailed, with a general murmur of zeal and diſcontent. 
During their abſence, above two years, the capital had been de- 
prived of its civil and eccleſiaſtical rulers : fanaticiſm fermented 1 in 


+ See the decay dad repatny'of St. does, 
in Nicephorus Gregoras (I. vii. 12. I. xv. 2.) 
The building was propped by Andronicus in 
1317, the eaſtern hemiſphere fell in 1345. 
The Greeks, in their pompous rhetoric, 
exalt the beauty and holineſs of the church, 
an earthly heaven, the abode of th and 
of God himſelf, &c. 

5 The genuine and . narrative of 
Syropulus (p. 312—35 1.) opens the ſchiſm 
from the firſt office of the Greeks at Ve- 
nice, to the general oppoſition at Con- 


5 


ſtantinople of he clergy and people. 

Ss On the ſchiſm of Conſtantinople, ſee 
Phranza (l. ii. c. 17.), Laonicus Chalcon- 
dyles (l. vi. p. 155, 156.), and Ducas (e. 31.); 


the laſt of whom writes with truth and free- 


dom. Among the moderns we may diſtin- 
guiſh the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii. 
p. 338, &c. 401. 420, &c.), and Spondanus 
(A. P. 1440 — 30. ). The ſenſe of the latter 
is drowned in prejudice and paſſion, as ſoon 
as Rome and religion are concerned. 
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C HA, P. apa : the, moſt furious monks, reigned over the conſtienee of, 
ws women and bigots; and the hatred of the Latin name was the firſt 
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emperor had flattered the city with the aſſurance. of a prompt relief 
and a powerful ſuccour ; 3 and the clergy, confident, i in their ortho- 


pointment exaſperated the Greeks ; the conſcience of the ſubſcribing 


from the favour of the emperor or the, pope. Inſtead of juſtifying 


© by the hopes and fears of a tranſitory life. The hand that has 


THE DECLINE AND: FALL 


principle of nature and religion. Before his departure for Italy, the 


doxy and ſeience, had promiſed themſelves and their flocks an eaſy 
victory over the blind ſhepherds of the Weſt. The double difap= 


prelates was awakened ; the hour of temptation. was paſt ; and they 
had more to dread from the public reſentment, than they could hope 


their oonduct, they deplored their weakneſs, profeſſed their contri- 
tion, and caſt themſelves on the mercy of God and of their bre- 
thren. To the reproachful queſtion, what had been the event or the 
uſe of their Italian ſynod? they anſwered with ſighs and tears, 
« Alas! we have made a new faith; we have exchanged piety for 
i impiety ; we have betrayed the immaculate ſacrifice z and we are 
e become A4zymites.” (The Azymites were thoſe who celebrated 
the communion with unleavened bread ; and I muſt retract or qualify 
the praiſe which I have beſtowed on the growing philoſophy of the 
times.) „ Alas! we have been ſeduced by diſtreſs, by fraud, and 


“ ſigned the union ſhould be cut off; and the tongue that has nigh 
% nounced the Latin creed deſerves to be torn from the root.” 
The beſt proof of their repentance was an encreaſe of zeal for the 
moſt trivial rites and the moſt incomprehenſible doctrines; and an 
abſolute ſeparation from all, without excepting their prince, who 
preſerved ſome regard for honour and conſiſtency. After the de- 
ceaſe of the patriarch Joſeph, the archbiſhops of Heraclea and Tre- 
bizond had courage to refuſe the vacant office ; and cardinal Beſſa- 
rion preferred the warm and comfortable ſhelter of the Vatican. 
The choice of the emperor and his clergy was confined to Metro- 

phanes 


— 
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e of Cyzicus: he was conſecrated in St. Sophia, but the C H 
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temple was vacant. The eroſs-bearers abdicated their ſervice; Taue 


infection ſpread from the city to the villages; and Metrophanes diſ- 


charged, without effect, ſome eceleſiaſtical thunders againſt a nation 
of ſchiſmatics. The eyes of the Greeks were directed to Mark of 
Epheſus, the champion of his country; and the ſufferings of the 
holy confeſſor were repaid with a tribute of admitatiöfl and applauſe. 
His example and writings propagated the flame of religious diſcord; 
age and infirmity ſoon removed him from the world; but the goſpel 
of Mark was not a law of forgiveneſs; and he requeſted with his 
dying breath, that none of the adherents of ome might attend 15 
obſequies or pray for his ſoul. . „ 1 e614 


The ſchiſm was not confined to the narrow limits of the Byzan- Zeal of the 


tine empire. Secure under the Mamaluke ſceptre, the three pa- 
triarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem, aſſembled a nume- 
rous ſynod ; diſowned their repreſentatives at Ferrara and Florence; 
condemned the creed and council of the Latins ; and threatened the 
emperor of Conſtantinople with the cenſures of the Eaſtern church. 

Of the ſectaries of the Greek communion, the Ruſſians were the 
moſt powerful, ignorant, and ſuperſtitious. Their primate, the car- 
dinal Iſidore, haſtened from Florence to Moſcow ', to reduce the in- 
dependent nation under the Roman yoke. But the Ruſſian biſhops 
had been educated at mount Athos; and the prince and people em- 


braced the theology of their prieſts. They were ſcandaliſed by the 


title, the pomp, the Latin croſs of the legate, the friend of thoſe 
impious men who ſhaved their beards, and performed the divine 
office with gloves on their hands and rings on their fingers: Iſidore 
was condemned by a ſynod; his perſon was impriſoned in a mo- 


£ _I6dvre was e of 'Kiow, but 
the Greeks ſubject to Poland have removed 
that: ſee from the ruins of Kiow to Lemberg, 
or Leopold (Herbeſtein, in Ramuſio, tom. ii. 
p. 127.). On the other hand, the Ruſſians 
transferred their ſpiritual obedience to the 


4 


archbiſhop, who bec. ic, in 1 — the. pa- 
triarch, of Moſcow (Leveſque, Hiſt: de Ruſ- 
ſie, tom. iii. p. 188. 190. from a Greek 
MS. at Turin, Iter et labores * 
Arſenii). 


naſtery; 


Orientals 
and Ruſſians. 
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Reign and 
character of 
Amurath II. 
e 
1 42 1—1 45 I, 
February * 


EE DECLINE: AND: FALL: 


dw, - and it was with extreme difficulty, that the <eddizal could 
eſcape from the hands of a fierce and fanatic people. The Ruſſians 
refuſed a paſſage to the miſſionaries of Rome who aſpired to convert 
the Pagans beyond the Tanais? ; and their refuſal was juſtified by 


the maxim, that the guilt of idolatry is leſs damnable than that of 


ſchiſm, The errors of the Bohemians were excuſed by their ab- 


horrence for the pope ; and a deputation of the Greek clergy ſoli- 
cited the friendſhip of thoſe ſanguinary enthuſiaſts . While Eugenius 
triumphed: in the union and orthodoxy of the Greeks, his party 


was contracted to the walls, or rather to the palace, of Conſtanti- 
nople. The zeal of Palæologus had been excited by intereſt; it was 


ſoon cooled by oppoſition: an attempt to violate the national belief 
might endanger his life and crown; nor could the pious rebels be 
deſtitute of foreign and domeſtic aid. The ſword of his brother 


Demetrius, who in Italy had maintained a prudent and popular 


ſilence, was half unſheathed in the cauſe of religion; and Amurath, 


the Turkiſh ſultan, was diſpleaſed and alarmed * the ſeeming friend- 


ſhip of the Greeks and Latins. 8 
„ Sultan Murad or Amurath, lived 3 and reigned thirty 
© years, ſix months, and eight days. He was a juſt and valiant 

« prince, of a great ſoul, patient of labours, learned, merciful, reli- 

« gious, charitable ; a lover and encourager of the ſtudious, and of 


dices. 


The curious narrative of Leveſque (Hiſt. 
de Ruffie, tom. ii. p. 242—247.) is extracted 
from the patriarchal archives, The ſcenes 
of Ferrara and Florence are deſcribed by 
ignorance and paſſion; but the Ruſſians are 
credible in the account of their own preju- 

9 The Shamaniſm, the ancient cligion of 
the Samanzans and Gymnoſophiſts, has been 


driven by the more popular Bramins from 


India into the northern deſerts; the naked 
philoſophers were compelled to wrap them- 
ſelves in fur; but they inſenſibly ſunk into 
wizards and phyſicians. The Mordvans and 


Tcheremiſſes in the European Ruſſia adhere 
to this religion, whick is formed on the earth- 
ly model of one king or God, his miniſters 
or angels, and the rebellious ſpirits who op- 
poſe his government. As theſe tribes of the 


Volga have no images, they might more 


juſtly retort on the Latin miſſionaries the name 
of idolaters (Leveſque, Hiſt. des Peuples 


ſoumis a la Domination des Ruſſes, tom. i. 


p. 194237. 423—460.). 

10 Spondanus, Annal. Eccleſ. tom, ii. 
A. D. 1451, Ne 13. The Epiſtle of the 
Greeks, with a Latin verſion, is extant in 


the college library at Prague, 


Tall 


* 


* 
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s excelled in any art or Liedes a good emperor, and a 


<< great general. No man obtained more or greater victories than 


„ Amurath: Belgrade alone withſtood his attacks. Under his reign, 
* the ſoldier was ever victorious, the citizen rich and ſecure, If he 
« ſubdued any country, his firſt care was to build moſchs and ca- 


« «© ravanſeras, hoſpitals, and colleges. Every year he gave a thou- 
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< ſand pieces of gold to the ſons of the prophet; and ſent two thou 


, ſand five hundred to the religious perſons of Mecca, Medina, and 


“ Jeruſalem ©.” This portrait is tranſcribed from the hiſtorian of 


che Othman ue : but the applauſe of a ſervile and ſuperſtitious 


people has been laviſhed on the worſt of tyrants ; and the virtues 


of a ſultan are often the vices moſt uſeful to himſelf, or moſt agree- 
able to his ſubjects. A nation ignorant of the equal benefits of 
liberty and law, muſt be awed by the flaſhes of arbitrary power: 
the eruelty of a deſpot will aſſume the character of juſtice; his pro- 


fuſion, of liberality; his obſtinacy, of firmneſs. If the moſt reaſon- 


able excuſe be rejected, few acts of obedience will be found impoſſi- 


ble; and guilt muſt tremble, where innocence cannot always be 


ſecure. The tranquillity of the people, and the diſcipline of the 
troops, were beſt maintained by perpetual action in the field; war 
was the trade of the Janizaries: and thoſe who ſurvived the peril, and 
divided the ſpoil, applauded the generous ambition of their ſovereign. 


To propagate the true religion, was the duty of a faithful Muſulman : 


the unbelievers were his enemies, and thoſe of the prophet ; and, in 
the hands of the Turks, the ſcymetar was the only inſtrument of con- 


verſion. Under theſe circumſtances, however, the juſtice and mo- 


deration of Amurath are atteſted by his conduct, and acknowledged 
by the Chriſtians themſelves; who conſider a proſperous reign and a 
peaceful death as the reward of his ſingular merits. In the vigour 
of his age and 1 power, he ſeldom engaged in war till he 


11 See Cantemir, Hiſtory of the Othman pular name, to that 8 diligence which 
Empire, p. 94. Murad, or Morad, may be is rarely ſucceſsful in tranſlating an Oriental, 
more correct: but 1 have preferred the po- into the Roman, alphabet, 
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© His double 


abdication, 


A.D. 
1442—1444- 


THE DECLINE AND: FALL. 


was jolie by a previous and adequate provocation : ahe vidtorious 


— ſultan was diſarmed by ſubmiſſion andi in the obſervance of treaties, 
his word was inviolate and'facred ** 
monly the aggreſſors; he was AVE" by the revolt of Scanderbeg; 
and the perfidious Caramanian was twice vanquiſhed, and twice par- 


TRE Hungarians were com- 


doned; by | the Ottoman monarch, Before he invaded the Morea, 


Thebes had been ſurpriſed by the deſpot: in the conqueſt of Theſſa- 
lonica, the grandſon of Bajazet might diſpute the recent purchaſe of 


the Venetians; and after the firſt ſiege of Conſtantinople, the ſultan 


was never tempted, by the diſtreſs, the abſence, or the injuries of 


Palzologus, to extinguith the dying light of the Byzantine empire. 
But the moſt ſtriking feature in the life and character of Amurath, 

is the double abdication of the T urkiſh' throne ; and, were not his 

motives debaſed by an alloy of ſuperſtition, we muſt praiſe the royal 


philoſopher '', who at the age of forty could diſcern the vanity of 
human greatnefs. Reſigning the ſceptre to his ſon, he retired to 
the pleaſant refidence of Magneſia; but he retired to the ſociety 


of ſaints and hermits. It was not till the fourth century of the 
Hegira, that the religion of Mahomet had been corrupted by an 
inſtitution ſo adverſe to his genius; but in the age of the cruſades, 


the various orders of. Derviſhes were multiplied by the example of 
the Chriſtian, and even the Latin, monks“. 
ſubmitted to faſt, and pray, and turn round in endleſs rotation with 
the fanatics, who miſtook the giddineſs of the head for the illumi- 
But he was ſoon awakened from this dream 5 


nation of the ſpirit”. 


22 See Chalcondyles (l. vii. p. 186. 198.), 


Ducas (e. 33.), and Marinus Barletius (in 
Vit. Scanderbeg, p. 145, 146.) . In his good 


faith towards the garriſon of Sfetigrade, he 
was a leſſon and example to his ſon Maho- 
met. . 


23 Voltaire (Eſſai ſur Hiſtoire Generale, 
c. 89. p. 283, 284.) admires le Philo/ophe 


Turc; would he have beſtowed the ſame 
praiſe on a Chriſtian. prince for retiring to a 
monaſtery ? In his way, Voltaire was a bi- 
got, an intolerant bigot.. 


— 


The lord of nations 


of 

14 See the articles Derwi/che, Fakir, Na 
ſer, Rohbaniat, in d'Herbelot's Bibliotheque 
Orientale. Yet the ſubject is ſuperficially 
treated from the Perſian and Arabian writers. 


It is among the Turks that theſe orders have 
principally floariſhed. 


s Rycaut (in the preſent State of the Ot- 


toman Empire, p. 242—268.) affords much 
in formation, which he drew from his per- 
ſonal converſation with the heads of the der- 


viſhes, moſt of whom aſcribed their origin to 


the time of Orchan, He does not mention: 


the 


LE 
14 
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of authiſiabn, by the Hungarian invaſion; and his obedient ſon 


was the foremoſt to urge the public 155 and the wiſhes of the 


people. Under the banner of their veteran leader, the Janizaries 
fought and conquered; but he withdrew from the field of Varna, 
again to pray, to faſt, and to turn round with his Magneſian bre- 
thren. Theſe pious occupations were again interrupted by the dan- 
ger of the ſtate. A victorious army diſdained the inexperience of 
their youthful ruler: the city of Adrianople was abandoned to rapine 
and ſlaughter; and the unanimous divan implored his preſence to 
appeaſe the tumult, and prevent the rebellion, of the Janizaries. At 
the well-known voice of their. maſter, they trembled and obeyed ; 


and the reluctant ſultan was compelled to ſupport his ſplendid ſer- 
vitude, till, at the end of four years, he was relieved by the angel of 


death. Age or diſeaſe, misfortune or caprice, have tempted ſeveral 


5 princes to deſcend from the throne; and they have had leiſure to 


repent of their irretrievable ſtep. But Amurath alone, in the full 


liberty of choice, after the trial of empire and ſolitude, has repeated 
his preference of a private life. 


After the departure of his Greek brethren, Eugenius had not been 


unmindful of their temporal intereſt ; and his tender regard for the 
Byzantine empire was animated by a juſt apprehenſion of the Turks, 
who approached, and might ſoon invade, the borders of Italy. But 
the ſpirit of the cruſades had expired ; and the coldneſs of the Franks 


Eugenius 
forms a 
league 

os iv the 


urks, 


A. D. 1443. = 


was not leſs unreaſonable than their headlong paſſion. In the eleventh 


century, a fanatic monk could precipitate Europe on Aſia for the 
recovery of the holy ſepulchre; but in the fifteenth, the moſt preſ- 
ſing motives of religion and policy were inſufficient to unite the 
Latins in the. defence of dom. Germany was an inexhauſti- 
ble ſtore-houſe of men and arms“: but that complex and languid 

wow | | body 
the Zichidæ of Chalcondyles (I. vii. p. 286.) In the year 1431, Germany raiſed 
among whom Amurath retired: the Seid, of 40, ooo horſe, men at arms, againſt the Huſ- 


that author are the deſcendants of Mahomet. ſites of Bohemia (Lenfant, Hiſt. du Lg 
=. ; 8, 
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CHAP. body: required the impulſe of a vigorous hand; and Frederic the 
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—— third was alike impotent in his perſonal character and his Imperial 


dignity. A long war had impaired the ſtrength, with x 
the animoſity of France and England“: but Philip, duke of Bur- 
gundy, was a vain and magnificent prince; and he enjoyed 


1 1 6 | 
- ſatic ; I * 


without 


| | weight to the French chivalry. 


danger or expence, the adventurous piety of his ſubjects, who failed, 
in a gallant fleet, from the coaſt of Flanders to the Helleſpont. 


The maritime republics of Venice and Genoa were leſs remote from 


che ſcene of action; and their hoſtile fleets were- affociated under 


the ſtandard of St. Peter. The kingdoms of Hungary and Poland, 
which covered as it were the interior pale of the Latin church, were 


the moſt nearby concerned to oppoſe the progreſs of the Turks. 
Arms were the patrimony of the Scythians and Sarmatians, and theſe 


nations might appear equal to the conteſt, could they point, againſt 
the common foe, thoſe ſwords that were ſo wantonly drawn in 
bloody and domeſtic quarrels. But the ſame ſpirit was adverſe to- 


concord and obedience : a poor country and a limited monarch are 


incapable of maintaining a ſtanding force; and the looſe bodies of 
Poliſh and Hungarian horſe were not armed with the ſentiments. 
and weapons which, on | ſome occaſions, have given irreſiſtible 
Yet, on this ſide, the deſigns of the 
Roman pontiff, and the eloquence of cardinal Jalan, his legate, were- 


promoted by the circumſtances of the times 


de Baſle, tow: l. p- 318.). At the ſiege of 


Nuys on the Rhine in 1474, the princes, 
prelates, and cities, ſent their reſpective 
quotas: and the biſhop of Munſter (qui n'eſt 
pas des plus grands) furniſhed 1400 horſe, 


bodo foot, all in green, with 1200 waggons. 


The united armies of the king of England 
and the duke of Burgundy ſcarcely equalled 
one-third of this German hoſt (Memoires de 
Philippe de Comines, |. iv. c.2.). At pre- 
fent, ſix or ſeven hundred thouſand men are 


maintained in conſtant pay and admirable 


diſcipline, by the powers of Germany. 


; by the union of the 


17 It was not till the year 1444, that 
France and England could agree on a-truce- 


of ſome months (See Rymer's Fœdera, and 
' the chronicles of both nations). 


In the Hungarian cruſade, Spondanus 
(Annal. Ecctef, A. D. 1443, 1444.) has been 
my leading guide. He has diligently read, 
and critically compared, the Greek and 
Turkiſh materials, the hiſtorians of Hungary, 
Poland, and the Weſt, His narrative is per- 
ſpicuous ;, and where he can be free from a 
religious bias, the judgment of Spondanus is 
not contemptible. | 


two 
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nn on the head of Ladiſlaus'?, a young and ons fol- CHAP, 
dier by the valour of an hero, whoſe name, the name of John r 
Huniades, was already popular among the Chriſtians, and formid- 
able to the Turks. An endleſs treaſure of pardons and. indulgences 
was ſcattered by the. legate ; many private warriors of France and 
Germany enliſted under the holy banner; and the cruſade derived 
ſome ſtrength, or at leaſt ſome reputation, from the new allies, both 
of Europe and Aſia. A fugitive deſpot of Servia exaggerated the 
diſtreſs and ardour of the Chriſtians beyond the Danube, who would 
unanimouſly riſe to vindicate their religion and liberty. The Greek 
emperor 25 with a ſpirit unknown to his fathers, engaged to guard 
the Boſphorus, and to fally from Conſtantinople at the head of his. 
national and mercenary troops. The ſultan of Caramania an- 
nounced the retreat of Amuratn, and a powerful diverſion in the 
heart of Anatolia ; and if the fleets of the Weſt could occupy at the 
ſame t moment the ſtreights of the Helleſpont, the Ottoman mo- 
narchy are be diſſevered and deſtroyed. Heaven and earth mult 
rejoice in the perdition of the miſcreants; and the legate, with prudent: 
ambiguity, inſtilled the opinion of the inviſible, perhaps the viſible, 
aid, of the Son of God, and his divine Mother. 

Of the Poliſh and. Hungarian diets, a religious war was 5 the. una- 
nimous cry; and Ladiſlaus, after paſſing the Danube, led an army 
of his confederate ſubjects as far as Sophia, the capital of the Bul- 


Ladiſfaus, 
king of Po- 
land and © 
Hungary, 
marches 
againſt them. 


garian kingdom. In this expedition they obtained two ſignal vic- 


19 J have curtailed the harſh. letter (Wla- 
diſlaus) which moſt writers affix to his name, 
either im compliance wich the Poliſ pro- 
nunciation, or to. diſtinguiſh him from his 
rival the infant Ladiſlaus of Auſtria. Their 
competition: for the crown of Hungary 1s 
deſcribed by Callimachus (: i, ii. p. 447— 
486.), Bonfinius. (Decad. iii. I. iv.), a 
danus, and Lenfant. 

20 The Greek hiſtorians, Phranza, Chal- 
condyles, and Ducas, do not aſcribe to their 


prince a very active part in this cruſade, 


whick he: ſeems to have promoted by his 
wiſhes, and injured by his fears. 

21 Cantemir (p. 88.) afcribes to his policy 
the original plan, and tranſcribes his animat- 
ing epiſtle to the King of Hungary. But the 


Mahometan powers are ſeldom informed of 


the ſtate of Chriſtendom; and the ſituation 


and correſpondence of the knights of Rhodes 
muſt connect them with the ſultan of Cara» 


mania. 


tories, 


\ 
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TH E D ECLINE. AND FALL 
tories, which were juſtly, aſcribed to the valour and conduct of Hu- 


niades. In the firſt, with a vanguard of ten thouſand men, he ſur- 


priſed the Turkiſh camp; in the ſecond, he vanquiſhed and made 
priſoner the moſt renowned of their generals, who poſſeſſed che 
double advantage of ground and numbers. The approach of winter, 
and the natural and artificial obſtacles of mount Hæmus, arreſted 
the progreſs of the hero, who meaſured a narrow interval of fix 
days march from the foot of the mountains to 'the hoftile towers 
of Adrianople, and the friendly capital of the Greek empire. The 
retreat was undiſturbed ; and the entrance into Buda was at once a 


military and religious triumph. An eccleſiaſtical proceſſion was fol- 


lowed by the king and his warriors on foot: he nicely balanced the 
merits and rewards of the two nations; and the pride of conqueſt 
was blended with the humble temper of Chriſtianity. Thirteen ba- 
ſhaws, nine ſtandards, and four thouſand captives, were unqueſtion- 
able trophies ; and as all were willing to believe, and none were 


preſent to contradict, the cruſaders multiplied, with unbluſhing con- 


fidence, the myriads of Turks whom they had left on the field of 
battle. The moſt ſolid proof, and the moſt ſalutary conſequence, 
of victory, was a deputation from the divan to ſolicit peace, to re- 
ſtore Ser via, to ranſom the priſoners, and to evacuate the Hungarian 
frontier. By this treaty, the rational  objeAs of the war were 
obtained : the king, the deſpot, and Huniades himſelf, in the diet of 


s Segedin, were ſatisfied with public and private emolument; a truce 


of ten years was concluded ; and the followers of Jeſus and Maho- 
met, who ſwore on the Goſpel and the Koran, atteſted the word of 
God as the guardian of truth and the avenger of perfidy. In the 
place of the Goſpel, the Turkiſh miniſters had propoſed to ſubſti- 
tute the Euchariſt, the real preſence of the Catholic my ; but the 

22 Tn their letters to the emperor Fre- the 3 to 6000, or even 2000 :nfidels 


deric III. the Hungarians ſlay 30,000 Turks (Eneas Sylvius in Europ. c. 5. and epiſt. *. 
in one battle; but the modeſt Julian reduces 81. apud Spondanum). 


2 Chriſtians, 


* 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Chriſtians refuſed to profaue their holy myſteries; ; and a Kiperfiiiou 
eonſcience is leſs forcibly bound by the ſpiritual energy, wy by the 
outward and viſible ſymbols, of an oath *. 

During the whole tranſaction, the cardinal legate had obſerved a 
fullen filence, unwilling to approve, and unable to oppoſe, the con- 
ſent of the king and people. But the diet was not diſſolved before 


- 


Julian was fortified by the welcome intelligence, that Anatolia was 


invaded by the Caramanian, and Thrace by the Greek emperor; 


that the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Burgundy, were maſters of 


the Helleſpont; and that the allies, informed of the victory, and 
ignorant of the treaty, of Ladiſlaus, impatiently waited for the re- 
«© And is it thus, exclaimed the car- 
dinal *, „that you will deſert their expectations and your own 
« a It is to them, to your God, and your fellow-Chriſtians, 
that you have pledged your faith; and that prior obligation anni- 


turn of his victorious army. 


_.. 


6 vicar on earth is the Roman pontiff ; without whoſe ſanction you 


can neither promiſe nor perform. 


* 


C In his name I abſolve your 


perjury and ſanctify your arms: follow my footſteps in the paths 


v% 


4 


La, 


of glory and ſalvation ; and if ſtill ye have ſcruples, devolve on 


(e 


my head the puniſhment and the fin.” This miſchievous ca- 


ſuiſtry was ſeconded by his reſpectable character, and the levity of 
popular aſſemblies: war was reſolved, on the ſame ſpot where peace 


had ſo lately been ſworn; and, in the execution of the treaty, the 


= 


25 See the origin of the Turkiſh war, and 
the firſt expedition of Ladiſlaus, in the vth 
and vith books of the 1119 Decad of Bonfinius, 
who, in his diviſion and ſtyle, copies Livy 
with tolerable ſucceſs, Callimachus (1, ii. 


p. 487—496.) is ſtill more pure and au- 


thentic. 
*+ I do not pretend t. to warrant the literal 
accuracy. of Julian's ſpeech, which is variouſ- 


ty worded by Callimachus. (I. ili. p. 505 — 


507.), Bonfinius (Dec. iii. I. vi. p. 457, 458.), 


and other hiſtorians, who might indulge theip 
own eloquence, while they repreſent one of 
the orators of the age. But they all agree in 
the advice and arguments for perjury, which 
in the field of controverſy are fiercely attack- 
ed by the Proteſtants, and feebly defended: 
by the Catholics. The latter are diſcouraged 
by the misfortune of Warna. 


Turks 
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Violon of 


the peace, 


A. D. 1444. 


hilates a raſh. and ſacrilegious oath to the enemies of Chriſt. His : 


5 

A 
3 
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Turks were aſſauked by the Chriſtians; ; to whom, Sith reds ih n, 
— they might apply the epithet of infidels. The falſehood of La- 


ſcience, had diminiſhed his ſtrength. | On the proclamation of the 
Peace, the French and German volunteers: departed with indignant 


1 


TRE 5101 E AD Fats 


diſlaus to his word and oath, was palliated by the religion of the 
times: the moſt perfect, or at leaſt the moſt popular, excuſe would 


| have been the ſucceſs of his arms and the deliverance of the Eaſtern 


church. But the ſame treaty which ſhould have bound his con- 


murmurs : the Poles were exhauſted by diſtant warfare, and perhaps 
diſguſted with foreign command ; and their palatines accepted the firſt 


licence, and haſtily retired to their provinces. and caſtles. Even 
0 Hungary was divided by faction, or reſtrained by a laudable ſeruple; 


and the relies of the cruſade that marched in the ſecond expedition, 
were reduced to an inadequate force of twenty thouſand men. A 
Walachian chief, who joined the royal ſtandard with his vaſſals, pre- 
ſumed to remark that their numbers did not exceed the hunting re- 


tinue that ſometimes attended the ſultan; and the gift of two horſes 
of matchleſs ſpeed, might admoniſh Ladiſlaus of his ſecret foreſight 


of the event. But the deſpot of Servia, after the reſtoration of his 


country and children, was tempted by the promiſe of new realms; ; 


and the inexperience of the king, the enthuſiaſm of the legate, and 


- the martial preſumption of Huniades himſelf, were perſuaded that 
every obſtacle muſt yield to the invincible virtue of the ſword and 


the croſs. After the paſſage of the Danube. two roads might lead to 
Conſtantinople and the Helleſpont; the one direct, abrupt, and dif- 
ficult, through the mountains of Hzmus ; the other more tedious 


and ſecure, over a level country, and along the ſhores of the Euxine; 


in which their flanks, according to the Scythian diſcipline, might 
always be covered by a moveable fortification of waggons. The latter 
was judiciouſly preferred: the Catholics marched through the plains 
of Bulgaria, burning, with wanton cruelty, the churches and villages 
of the Chriſtian natives; and their laſt ſtation was at Warna, near the 

| ſea- 


E ROMAN EM PIR E. 


4 memorable name = ot; ders 
It was on this fatal ſpot; that, rnſtead of fniding a . feet 


to ſecond their - operations, they were alarmed; by the approach of 


Amurath himſelf, who had iſſued from his Magneſian ſolitude, and 
tranſported the forces of Aſia to the defence of Europe. According 
to ſome writers, the Greek emperor had been awed, or ſeduced, to 
grant the paſſage of the Boſphorus; ; and an indelible ſtain of cor- 


8 ruption is fixed on the Genoeſe, or the pope's nephew, the Catholic 


admiral, whoſe mercenary connivance betrayed the guard of the 
Helleſpont. From Adrianople, the ſultan advanced by haſty marches, 


at the head of fixty thouſand men; and when the cardinal, and Hu- 


niades, had taken a nearer ſurvey of the numbers and order of the 
Turks, theſe ardent warriors propoſed the tardy and impracticable 
meaſure of a retreat. The king alone was reſolved to conquer or 
die; and his reſolution had almoſt been crowned with a glorious 
and ſalutary victory. The princes were oppoſite to each other in the 
centre; and the Beglerbegs, or generals of Anatolia and Romania, 
commanded on the right and left againſt the adverſe diviſions of the 
deſpot and Huniades. The Turkiſh wings were broken on the firſt 
onſet: but the advantage was fatal; and the raſh victors, in the heat 
of the purſuit, were carried away far from the annoyance of the 
enemy or the ſupport of their friends. When Amurath beheld the 
flight of his ſquadrons, he deſpaired.of his fortune and that of the 
empire: a veteran Janizary ſeized his horſe's bridle; and he had 
magnanimity to pardon and reward the ſoldier who dared to per- 
ceive the terror, and arreſt the flight, of his ſovereign. A copy of 
the treaty, the monument of Chriſtian perfidy, had been diſplayed 


25 Warna, Ste the Grecian name * Odef- Geographers),it was fituate 1740 . 


Fea-ſhbre; on hte the defeat and death of Ladiſlaus have n. 


Tus, was a colony of che Mileſians, which they 
denominated from the hero Ulyſſes (Cellarius, 
tom. i. p. 374. d' Anville, tom. 1. p. 312.). 

According to Arrian's Periplus of the Euxine 
(p. 24, 25. in the i* volume of Hudſon's 


Vor, VI. 


3M 


longs, from the mouth. of the Danube, 2149 
from Byzantium, .and 360 to the north of a 


ridge or promontory of mount Hamus, which 


advances into he ſea, 


in 


* 
* 
40%. 
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CAP. 
ILXVII. * 


brot VE iD! FALL 
in the front of Vallte 3 and it ! 18 faid, Mak 'the ſultan in bis diſtreſs, = 


. b 5 d 


lifting his eyes and his hands to heaven, iinplored' the protection of 


the God of truth; and called on the prophet Jeſus himſelf to avenge 
the i impious mockery of his name and religion. With inferior 


1 numbers and diſordered ranks, the king of Hungary ruſhed for- 


Death of La- 
düllaus. 


wards in the confidence of victory, till his career was ſtopped by 


the impenetrable phalanx of the Janizaries. If we may credit the 


Ottoman annals, his horſe was pierced by the javelin of Amurath *”; 

he fell among the fpears of the infantry ; and a Turkiſh ſoldier og 
claimed with a loud voice, Hungarians, behold the head of your 
00 king!“ The death of Ladiſlaus was the ſignal of their defeat. 


On his return from an intemperate purfuit, Huniades deplored his 


error and the public loſs: he ſtrove to reſcue the royal body, till he 
was overwhelmed by the tumultuous crowd of the victors and van- 


quiſhed ; and the laſt efforts of his courage and conduct were ex- 


erted to ſave the remnant of his Walachian cavalry. | Ten thouſand 


Chriſtians were Nain in the diſaſtrous battle of Warna: the loſs of 


the Turks, more conſiderable i in numbers, bore a ſmaller proportion 


to their total ſtrength; yet the philoſophic fultan was not aſhamed 
| to confeſs, that his ruin muſt be the conſequence of a ſecond and 
fimilar victory. At his command a column was erected on the ſpot 
where Ladiſlaus had fallen; but the modeſt inſcription, inſtead of 


accuſing the raſhneſs, recorded the valour, and bewailed the misfor- 


wo, of che e youth | 
Before 


. * "LN Criſtian W n that he p. 517. J n more ſimply = 1 affirms, 
drew from his boſom the hoſt or wafer on ſupervenientibus Janizaris, telorum multi- 


| which the treaty had nor been ſworn. The tudine, non tam confoſſus eſt, quam obrutus. 


Moſlems ſuppoſe, with more ſimplicity, an 28- Beſides ſome valuable hints from 
appeal to God and his prophet, Jeſus,. which Eneas Sylvius, Which are diligently collect · 
is likewiſe inſinuated by Callimachus (. iii. ed by Spondanus, our beſt authorities are 
P. 516. Spondan. A. D. 1444. Ne g.). three hiſtorians of the xvtb century, Philip- 

27 A critic will always diſtruſt theſe Spolia pus Callimachus (de Rebus a Vladiſlao Po- 
epima of a victorious general, ſo difficult for lonorum atque Hungarorum Rege geſtis, 
valour to obtain, ſo eaſy for flattery to. invent libri iii. in Bel, Script. Rerum Hungaricarum, | 


(Cantemir, p. 90, 91.), Callimachus (l. iii. tom. i. Pe 43 3—518.), Boufinius (decad iii. 
3 | y V. 


OF. THE RO OMAN, EM 71 Kk. | 


Defoe loſe fight; of the field of Warna, I am tempted to pauſe 
character and ſtory of two principal, a Qors, the cardinal Ju- 
han: poet J An Huniades. Julian ® lag Cæfarini Was born of a noble 
family of Rome: : his ſtudies had embraced both the Latin and Greek 


learning, both the ſciences of divinity and law ; and his verſatile | 


genius was equally adapted to the ſchools, the camp, and the court, 
No ſboner had he been inveſted with the Roman purple, than he was 


ſent into Germany to arm the empire againſt the rebels and heretics 
of Bohemia. The ſpirit of perſecution is unworthy of a Chriſtian ; 


the military profeſſion ill becomes a prieſt ; but the former is ex- 
cuſed by the times; and the latter was ennobled by the courage of 
Julian, who ſtood dauntleſs and alone in the diſgraceful flight of the 
German hoſt. As the pope's legate, he opened the council of Bafil ; 
but the preſident ſoon. appeared the moſt ſtrenuous champion of 
eccleſiaſtical freedom; and an oppoſition of ſeven years was con- 
ducted by his ability and zeal. After promoting the ſtrongeſt mea- 
ſures againſt the authority and perſon of Eugenius, ſome ſecret mo- 
tive of intereſt or conſcience engaged him to deſert on a ſudden the 
popular party. The cardinal withdrew himſelf from Baſil to F er- 
rara; and, in the debates of the Greeks and Latins, the two nations 
admired the e of his arguments and the depth of his theo- 
logical erudition . In his Hungarian embaſſy we have already 
ſeen the miſchievous effects of his ſophiſtry and eloquence, of which 
Julian himſelf was the firſt victim. The cardinal, who performed 


I. v. p.460—467) and Chalcocondyles (. Vit. 
p. 165—179:). The two firſt were Italians, 
but they paſſed their lives in Poland oy 
Hungary (Fabric. Bibliot. Lafin. med. 

infime ZEtatis, tom. i. p. 324. Voſſius te 
Hiſt. Latin. I. iii. c. 8. 11. Bayle, Dic- 
tionnaire, Box yINx Ius). A ſmall tract of 
Felix Petancius, chancellor of Segnia (ad 
calcem Cuſpinian. de Cæſaribus, p. 716— 
722.), repreſents the theatre of the 1 war in the 
xV® century. 


19 M. ron hab deſcribed the origin 


(Hiſt. du Concile de Baſle, tom. i. p. 247, 


' &c.), and Bohemian campaign (p. 315, &c.), 


of cardinal Julian. His ſervices at Bafil-and 
Ferrara, and his unfortunate end, are occa- 
ſionally related by Spondanus, ond thy con- 
tinuator of Fleury, 

30 Syropulus honourably praiſes the alents 
of an enemy (p. 117. ): Towavra river eurer 6 
Iauaros, FETAQATUO EVW; ayay Katt Niu; Kat; 
per ETISNANG KG durorurog Puropiang. 
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. THE: DECLINE) ANDIBALD 
0 H A P. the duties of a prieſt and a ſole ier, Was loſt in the defeat of ns 
LXVII. 
8 The circumſtances of his death are variouſſy related; & bur i it is ber 
lieved, that a weighty incumbrance of gold impeded his fight, 88g | 
tempted the cruel. avarice of ſome Chriſtian, fugitives... wall thang 
John Corvi- From an humble, or at leaſt a doubtful origin, the merit 5 Joba 
nus Huni- 
ades. Huniades promoted him to the command of the Hungarian, armies. 
His father was a Walachian, his mother a Greek; her unknown 
race might poſſibly aſcend to the emperors of 2 onſtantinople; and 
the claims of the Walachians, with the ſurname of Corvinus, from 
the place of his nativity, might ſuggeſt a thin pretence for mingling 
his blood with the patricians of ancient Rome. In his youth he 
ſerved in the wars of Italy; and Was retained, with: twelve horſe- 
men, by the biſhop of Zagrab: the valour of the white Bnight +3 
was ſoon conſpicuous; he encreaſed his fortunes: by. a noble and 
wealthy marriage; and in the defence-of the Hungarian borders, he 
won in the ſame year three battles. againſt | the Turks. By his in- 
fluenee, Ladiſlaus of Poland obtained the crown of Hungary; I and 
the important ſervice was rewarded by the title and office of Waivod 
of Tranſylvania. The firſt of Julian's:cruſades added two Turkiſh 
laurels on his brow; and in the public diſtreſs the fatal errors of 
4 Warna were 8 During the abſenee and minority of La- 
mn diſlaus of Auſtria, the titular king, Huniades was elected ſupreme 
captain and governor of Hungary; ; and if envy at firſt was ſilenced 
by terror, a reign of twelve. years, ſuppoſes the arts of policy as well 


as of war, Yet the idea of a conſummate general is not delineated in 
his | campaigns 3 i the white knight fought with the hand: rather than 


| ee Bonfinius, decad iii. l. pe 423 e. 13). from the tradition of the times, men- 
Could the Italian hiſtorian' pronounce, or the tions him with high encomiums, but under 
king of Hungary hear, without a bluſh, the the whimſical name of the Chevalier Blanc 
abſurd flattery, which confounded the name de Valaigne (Valachia). The Greek Chal- 
ef a Walachian village with the caſual, eocondyles, and the Torkiſh Annals of Leun- 
though glorious, epithet of a ſingle branch clavius, preſume to accuſe his fidelity or Va» 
of the Valerian family at Rome? lour. K. 3 
* Philip de Comines (Memoires, 1. vi. : 
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the lad, a8 the chief. of deſultory ___ who attack without 
fear and fly without ſhame ; ; and his military life is compoſed of 
A romantic alternative. of victories and eſcapes. By the Turks, who 
_ empteyed his name to frighten their perverſe children, he was cor- 
ruptly denominated Fancus Lain, or the Wicked : their hatred is the. 
proof of their efteem ; ; the kingdom which he guarded was inac- 
eeſſible to their arms; and they felt him moſt daring and formĩ⸗ 
dable, when they fondly: believed the captain and his country i irre- 
coverably loſt. Inſtead of confining himſelf to a defenſive war; 


four years after the defeat of Warna he again penetrated. into the 


heart of Bulgaria; and in the plain of Coffova ſuſtained, till the 
third: day, the ſhock of the Ottoman army, four times more nume 


rous than his own. As he fled alone through the woods of Wa- 


453. 
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lachia, the hero was ſurpriſed by two robbers; bat while they di- 


puted a gold chain that hung at his neck, he recovered his ſword, 


flew the one, terrified the other, and, after new perils of captivity « or 


death, conſoled by his preſence an afflicted kingdom. But the laſt 


and moſt glorious action of his life was the defence of Belgrade. 
againſt the powers of Mahomet the ſecond in perſon. After a liege 


of forty days, the Turks, who had already entered the town, were 
compelled to retreat; and the joyful nations celebrated Huniades 
and Belgrade as the bulwarks of Chriftendomr © About a month 
after this great deliverance, the champion expired; and his moſt 


His defence 
of Belgrade, 
and death, 
AD: 1459, * 
July 22, 
Sept. 4 


ſplendid epitaph is the regret of the Ottoman prince, who ſighed | 


that he could no longer hope for revenge againſt the fingle antagoniſt 


who had triumphed over his arms. On the. firſt Vacancy of the 


throne, Matthias Corvinus, a youth of eighteen. years. of age, Was 
elected and crowned by the grateful Hungarians, His reign. was 


> 


1 See Bonfinius (decad iii. 1. viii. p. 4924) and in their refpeQive narratives... neither the 


and Spondanus, (A. D, 1455, Ne 1—7.). ſaint nor the hero condeſcend to take notice of 
Huniades ſhared the glory of the defence of his rival's merit. | 


| Belgrade with Capiſtran, a Franciſcan friar; 
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Birth and 
education of 
Scanderbeg, 
prince of 
Albania, 
A.D. 


"lia 


Co 


character 


ru. DRCLINE: AND-PALD | 


| profpetous and long: Matthias aff ired to the glory Math conqueror : 
and a faint ; but his pureſt merit is the encouragement of learning; 
and the Latin orators and. hiſtorians, who were invited from Italy 
by the Sony have ſhed the luſtre of a ee on the father $ 


F. 
ID7 12 Jen 5 


In the llt of his. OR Huniades ind Bed er are com- 


monly aſſociated ” : and they are both entitled to our notice, ſince 


their occupation of the Ottoman arms delayed the ruin of the Greek 
empire. John Caſtriot, the father of Scanderbeg®*, was the heredi- 
tary prince of a ſmall diſtrict of Epirus or Albania, between the : 
mountains and the Adriatic ſea, Unable to contend with the | 
ſultan' 8 power, Caſtriot ſubmitted to the hard conditions of peace 
and tribute: he delivered his four ſons as the pledges of his fidelity; ; 
and the Chriſtian youths, after receiving the mark of circumciſion, 
were inſtructed in the Mahometan religion, and trained in the arms 
and arts of Turkiſh policy”. The three elder brothers were ,con- 
founded i in the crowd of ſlaves; and the poiſon to which their deaths 


are aſcribed, cannot be verified or diſproved by any poſitive evidence. 


Yet the ſuſpicion 3 is in a great meaſure removed LAY the kind and 


3+ See Bonfinius, dend iii. 1. vüi.— de- 
cad iv. I. viii. The obſervations of Sponda- 
nus on the life and character of Matthias 
Corvinus, are curious and critical (A. D. 
1464, Ne 1. 1475, N*6. 1476, Ne 14—16, 
1490, Ne g, 5.). Italian fame was the object 


of his vanity. His actions are celebrated in 


the Epitome Rerum Hungaricarum (p. 322 
412.) of Peter Ranzanus, a Sicilian, His 
wife and facetious ſayings are regiſtered by 
Galeſtus Martius of Narni (528—568.): and 


we havea particular narrative of his wedding 


and coronation. Theſe three tracts are all 
contained in the i* vol. of Bel's Scriptores 
Rerum Hungaricarum. 

35 They are ranked dy Sir William 
Temple, in his pleaſing Eſſay on Heroic Vir- 
tue (works, vol. iii. p. 385.), among the 
ſeven chiefs who have deſerved, without 


4 


and the. place. 


wearing, a royal crown; Beliſarius; Nears, 
Gonſalvo of Cordova, William firſt prince of 
Orange, Alexander duke of Parma, John 
Huniades, and George Caſtriot, or Scander- 


beg. 


26 J could wiſh for ſome ſimple, authentic 
memoirs of a friend of Scanderbeg, which 
would introduce me to the man, the time, 
In the old and national 
hiſtory of Marinus Barletius, a prieſt of Sco- 
dra (de Vita, Moribus, et Rebus geſtis Georgii 


Caſtrioti, &c. libri xiii. pp. 367. Argentorat. 


1537, in fol.), his gawdy and cumberſome 
robes are ſtuck with many falſe jewels. See 
likewiſe Chalcocondyles, I. vii. p. 185. . viii. 
p. 229. | 
27 His Se e education, Kc. are 
marked by Marinus with brevity and reluc- 
tance (I. i. p. 6, 7. ). 

3 paternal 
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pikterra] treatment of George Caſtriot, che fourth brother, ati from © * A P, 


142 


his tender youth, diſplayed the ſtrength and ſpirit of a ſoldier. The 
ſucceſſive overthrow of a Tartar and two Perſians, who carried a 
proud defiance to the Turkiſh court, recommended him to the favour 
of Amurath, and his Turkiſh appellation of Scanderbeg 4 Nender 
Beg 6% or the lord Alexander, is an indelible memorial of his glory 
and ſervitude. His father's Principality was reduced into a pro- 
vince: but the loſs was compenſated by the rank and title of Sanjiak, 

a command of five thouſand horſe, and the proſpect of the firſt 
dignities of the empire. He ſerved with honour ! in the wars of 
Europe and Aſia; and we may ſmile at the art or credulity of the 
hiſtorian, who ſuppoſes, that in every encounter he ſpared the 
Chriſtians, while he fell with a thundering arm on his Muſulman 
foes. The glory of Huniades i is without reproach ; he fought in 
the defence of his religion and country ; ; but the enemies who ap- 
plaud the patriot, have branded his rival with the name of traitor and 
apoſtate. In the eyes of the Chriſtians, the rebellion of Scanderbeg is 
juſtified by his father's wrongs, the ambiguous death of his three bro- 
| thers, his own degradation, and the flavery of his country ; and they 
adore the generous, though tardy, zeal, with which he aſſerted the faith 
and independence of his anceſtors. But he had imbibed from his ninth 


year the doctrines of the Koran; he was ignorant of the Goſpel; the 


religion of a ſoldier is determined by authority and habit; nor is it 
eaſy to conceive what new illumination at the age of forty * could 
be poured into his ſoul. His motives would be leſs expoſed to the 


ſuſpicion | of intereſt or revenge, had he broken his chain from the 


moment that he was ſenſible of its weight: but a long oblivion had 
ſurely impaired his original right ; and every year of obedience and 


3 Since l died A. D. 1466, in years before the acceſſion of Amurath:lI. who 
the Ixiii® year of his age (Marinus, I. xiii. muſt have inherited, not acquired, the Al- 
p. 370.), he was born in 1403; fince he was banian ſlave. Spondanus has remarked this 
torn from his parents by the Turks, when he inconſiſtency, A. D. 1431, Ne 31. 1443, 
was novennis (Marinus, 1. i. p. 1. 6.), that Ns 14. 
event muſt have happened in 1412, nine 

| reward 
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| 0 8 JETT had cer zevited the mel bond of the ſultan and bis Gat jeck. 
— If Scanderbeg had long harboured the belief of Chriſtianity and the 
| intention of revolt, a worthy: mind muſt condemn the baſe diſſi- 
mulation, that could ſerve only to betray, that could promiſe only 
to be foreſworn, that could actively j join in the temporal and ſpiri- 
tual perdition of ſo many thouſands of his unhappy brethren. Shall 
we praiſe a ſecret correſpondence with Huniades, while he commanded 
His revolt the vanguard of the Turkiſh army? ſhall we excuſe the deſertion of his 
. Tong ſtandard, a treacherous deſertion which abandoned the victory to the 
pr .enemies of his benefactor? In the confuſion of a defeat, the eye of 
28 Scanderbeg was fixed on the Reis Effendi or Principal ſecretary : 
with the dagger at his breaſt, he extorted a firman or patent for the 
government. of Albania ; and the murder of the guiltleſs ſcribe and 
his train, prevented the conſequences of an immediate diſcovery, 
With ſome bold companions, to whom he had revealed his deſign, 
no eſcaped in the night, by rapid marches, from the field of battle 
to his paternal mountains. The gates of Croya were opened to 
the royal mandate; and no ſooner did he command the fortreſs, 
than George Caſtriot dropt the maſk of. diſſimulation - abjured 
che prophet and the ſultan, and proclaimed himſelf the avenger of 
his family and country. The names of religion and liberty pro- 
voked a general revolt: the Albanians, a martial race, were unani- 
mous to live and die with their hereditary prince; ; and the Ottoman 


garriſons were indulged in the choice of martyrdom or baptiſm. In 
the aſſembly of the ſtates of Epirus, Scanderbeg was elected general 
of the Turkiſh war ; and each of the allies engaged to furniſh his 
reſpective proportion of men and money. From theſe contributions, 
from his patrimonial eſtate, and from the valuable ſalt- pits of Selina, 
he drew an annual revenue of two hundred thouſand ducats ; and 


the entire ſum, exempt from the demands of luxury, was ſtrictly 
renate to the public uſe. His manners were popular; but his 


- 


39 His r revenue and forces are et * by Marinus (1 ii. p. 44.) 


diſcipline 


difeip! ne was ſevere; and erery ſuperfinons vice was banitked from 


Bis camp: : his example ſtrengthened his command; and under his 


conduct, the Albanians were invincible in their own opinion and 
that of their enemies. 
many were allured by his fame and retained in his ſervice: his 
fer militia conſiſted of eight thouſand horſe and ſeven thou- 
ſand foot; the horſes were ſmall, the men were active: but he 
viewed with a diſcerning eye the difficulties and reſources of the 
mountains; i and, at the blaze of the beacons; the whole nation was diſ- 
tributed in the' ſtrongeſt poſts. With ſuch unequal arms, Scanderbeg 
reſiſted twenty-three years the powers of the Ottoman empire; and 
two conquerors, Amurath the ſecond, and his greater fon, were re- 
peatedly baffled by a rebel, whom they purſued with ſeeming con- 


The braveſt adventurers of France and Ger= 


His valour, 


tempt and implacable reſentment. At the head of ſixty thouſand horſe 


and forty thouſand Janizaries, Amurath entered Albania ; he might 


ravage the open country, occupy the defenceleſs towns, convert the 
churches into moſchs, circumciſe the Chriſtian youths, and puniſh 
with death his adult and obſtinate captives : but the conqueſts of 
the ſultan were confined to the petty fortreſs of Sfetigrade ; and the 
. garriſon, invincible to his arms, was oppreſſed by a paltry artifice 
and a ſuperſtitious ſeruple “. Amurath retired with ſhame and loſs 
from the walls of Croya, the caſtle and reſidence of the Caſtriots; i 


the march, the ſiege, the retreat, were haraſſed by a vexatious, 220 5 


almoſt inviſible, adverſary * ; 


embitter, perhaps to ſhorten, the laſt days of the ſultan © 


49 There were two Dibras, the upper and 
lower, - the Bulgarian and Albanian: 


was contiguous to the fortreſs of Sfetigrade, 
whoſe inhabitants refuſed to drink, from a 
well into which a dead dog had traiterouſſy 
been caſt (I. v. p. 139, 140. ). We want a 
good map of Epirus. | 

n Compare the Turkiſh narrative of Can- 
temir (p. 92.), with the pompous and prolix 


W. VI. 


the 
former, 70 miles from Croya (I. i. p. 17.) 


z N 


and the diſappointment might tend to 
In the 


declamation in the iv't, vth, and vith books 
of the Albanian prieſt, who has been copied 
by the tribe of ſtrangers and moderns. 

42 In honour of his hero, Barletius (I. vi. 
p. 188—192.) kills the ſultan, by diſeaſe 
indeed, under the walls of Croya. But this 
audacious fiction i is diſproved by the Greeks 
and Turks, who agree in the time and man- 
ner of Amurath's death at Adrianople. 


fulnef 


and death, 
A. D. 1467, 


be 4 P. ad es of conqueſt Mahomet thie ſecond; ſtill felt at his boſom, this ; 
domeſtic thorn : his lieutenants were permitted to negociate a truce ; 
and the Albanian prince may juſtly be praiſed as a firm and able 


1 v1, | 


and religion has ranked him with the names of Alexander and 


trymen: but his narrow dominion, and ſlender powers, muſt leave 


chievements, the baſhas whom he encountered, the armies that he 


ſingle hand, muſt be weighed in the ſcales of ſuſpicious criticiſm. 


they afford a ſtrong preſumption againſt their own truth, by a fa- 
hundred horſe to the ſuccour of the king of Naples“. 


finally oppreſſed by the Ottoman powers: in his extreme danger, 


January 17. 


wore his bones enchaſed i in a bine, declared by this ſuperſtitious 
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champion of his national independence. The enthuſiaſm of chivalry 


Pyrrhus; nor would they bluſh to acknowledge their intrepid coun- 


him at an humble diſtance below the heroes of antiquity, who 
triumphed over the Eaſt and the Roman legions. His ſplendid, at= 


diſcomfited, and the three thouſand Turks who were {lain by his 


Againſt an illiterate enemy, and in the dark ſolitude of Epirus, 
his partial biographers may ſafely indulge the latitude of romance: 


but their fictions are expoſed by the light of Italian hiſtory; and 


bulous tale of his exploits, when he paſſed the Adriatic with eight 


Without 
diſparagement to his fame, they might have owned that he was 


he applied to pope Pius the ſecond for a refuge in the eceleſiaſtical 
ſtate; and his reſources were almoſt exhauſted, ſince Scanderbeg died 
a fugitive at Liſſus on the Venetian territory“. His ſepulchre was 
ſoon violated by the Turkiſh conquerors; but the Janizaries, who 


43 See the marvels of his Calabrian expe- 
dition in the ix") and xth books of Marinus 


moires de Comines, 1 VR. e. 5.). 
++ Spondanus, from the beſt evidence and 


tom. xxi. p. 728. et alios). 


Barletius, which may be rectified by the teſti- 


mony or ſilence of Muratori (Annali, d'Ita- 


lia, tom. xiii. p. 291.), and his original 
authors (Joh. Simonetta de Rebus Franciſci 


Sfortiæ, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. 


cavalry, under the name of Stradiots, ſoon 
became famous in the wars of Italy (Me- 


The Albanian 


the moſt rational criticiſm, has reduced the 
giant Scanderbeg to the human ſize (A. D. 
1461, Ne 20. 1463, N*g. 1465, No 12, 13. 
1467, No 1.) . His own letter to the pope, 

and the teſtimony of Phranza (1. iii. c. 28.) 
a refugee in the neighbouring iſſe of Corfu, 
demonſtrate his laſt diſtreſs, which is awk- 
wardly conceakd by Marinus Barletius (I. x.) 


amulet 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


amulet their involuntary reverence for his valour. The inſtant ruin 


of his « country may redound to the hero's glory; yet, had he ba- 


lance the conſequences of ſubmiſſion and reſiſtance, a patriot per- 
haps would have declined the unequal conteſt which muſt depend 
the life and genius of one man. Scanderbeg might indeed be 
ee by the rational, though fallacious, hope, that the pope, 
the king of Naples, and the Venetian republic, would join in the 
defence of a free and Chriſtian people, who guarded the ſea- coaſt of 
the Adriatic, and the narrow paſſage from Greece to Italy. His 
infant ſon was ſaved from the national ſhipwreck; the Caſtriots“ 
were inveſted with a Neapolitan dukedom, and their blood con- 
tinues to flow in the nobleſt families of the realm. A colony of 
Albanian fugitives obtained a ſettlement in Calabria, and they pre- 
ſerve at this day the language and manners of their anceſtors “. 


In the long career of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, I 


have reached at length the laſt reign of the princes of Conſtantinople, 
who ſo feebly ſuſtained the name and majeſty of the Cæſars. On 
the deceaſe of John Palzologus, who ſurvived about four years the 
Hungarian cruſade *”, the royal family, by the death of Andronicus 
and the monaſtic 8 of Iſidore, was reduced to three princes, 
Conſtantine, Demetrius, and Thomas, the ſurviving ſons of the em- 
peror Manuel. Of theſe the firſt and the laſt were far diſtant in 
the Morea; but Demetrius, who poſſeſſed the domain of Selybria, 


was in the ſuburbs, at the head of a party: his ambition was not 


chilled by the public diſtreſs; and his conſpiracy with the Turks 
and the ſchiſmatics had already diſturbed the peace of his country, 
The funeral of the late emperor was accelerated with ſingular and 


45 See the family of the Caſtriots, in Du- authentic; but inſtead of four years and ſeven 
cange (Fam. — &c. xviii. p. 348— months, Spondanus (A. D. 1445, N? 7.) 
350.). aſſigns ſeven or eight years to the reign of 

This colony of Albaneſe is mentioned the laſt Conſtantine, which he deduces from 
by Mr. Swinburne (Travels into the Two a ſpurious epiſtle of Eugenius IV. to the king 
Sicilies, vol. i. p. 350—354+)» of Ethiopia. 

The chrpnology of Phranra is clear and 


3.d--2- even 
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Conſtantine, . 


the laſt of the 
Roman or 


Greek empe- 


rors, 
A, D. 1448, 


Nov. 1 


A. D. 1453» 


May 29. 
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Embaſſies of 
Phranza, 


A. D. 
1450-1452. 


; purple, the eldeſt ſon of his father's reign. But the 'empreſs-n 
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even en haſte; che claia of Demetrius to the went TY : 
was juſtified by a trite: and flimſy ſophiſm, that he was born in tlie 
| other, 5 
the ſenate and ſoldiers, the clergy and people, were unanimous in tlie 
cauſe of the lawful ſucceſſor ; and the deſpot Thomas, Who, igno- 
rant of the change, aceidentally returned to the capital, aſſerted with 


becoming zeal the intereſt of his abſent brother. An ambaſſador, * 
the hiſtorian Phranza, was immediately diſpatched to the court of 


Adrianople. Amurath received him with honour and diſmiſſed: 
him with gifts; but the gracious approbation of the Turkiſh ſultan | 
announced his ſupremacy, and the approaching downfal of the: 
Eaſtern empire. By the hands of two illuſtrious deputies, the Im- 
perial crown was placed at Sparta on the head of Conſtantine. In 
the ſpring he failed from the Morea, eſcaped the encounter of a 
| Turkiſh ſquadron, enjoyed the acclamations of his ſubjects, cele- 
brated the feſtival of a new reign, and exhauſted by his donatives 
the treaſure, or rather the indigence, of the ſtate. The emperor im- 
meldiately reſigned to his brothers the poſſeſſion of the Morea ; and 
the brittle friendſhip of the two princes, Demetrius and Thomas, 
was confirmed in their mother's preſence by the frail ſecurity of 
oaths. and embraces. ' His next occupation was the choice of a con- 
ſort. A daughter of the doge of Venice had been propoſed ; but 
the Byzantine nobles objected the diſtanee between an hereditary 
monarch and an eleQtive magiſtrate and in their ſubſequent diſ- 
treſs, the chief of that powerful republic was not unmindful of the 
affront. Conſtantine afterwards heſitated between the royal families 
of Trebizond and Georgia ; and'the embaſly of Phranza repreſents. 


in his public and private life the laſt days of the „en, em- 


pire“. | 
The ratovefliare, or great chamberlain, Phranza failed from Con- 


ſtantinople as the miniſter of a bridegroom; and the relics of wealth 


45 Phranza (1. iii. c. 1-6.) deſerves credit and eſteem. 
. and 
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* luxury. were applied to his pompous appearance. - His numerous © 1. 
retinue conſiſted of nobles and guards, of phyſicians and monks; he —— 


was attended by a band of muſic; and the term of his coſtly em- 
baſſy was protracted above two years. On his arrival in Georgia 

or Iberia, the natives from the towns and villages flocked around the 
ſtrangers; and ſuch was their ſimplicity, that they were delighted 
with the effects, without underſtanding the cauſe, of muſical har- 
mony. Among the crowd was an old man, above an hundred 
years of age, who had formerly been carried away a captive by the 
Barbarians **, and who amuſed his hearers with a tale of the won- 
ders of India „from whence he had returned to Portugal by an 
unknown ſea. From this hoſpitable land, Phranza proceeded. to 
the court of Trebizond, where he was informed by the Greek prince 

of the recent deceaſe of Amurath. Inſtead of rejoicing in the deli- 
verance, the experienced ſtateſman expreſſed his apprehenſion, that 
an ambitious youth would not long adhere to the ſage and pacific 
ſyſtem of his father. After the ſultan's deceaſe, his Chriſtian wife 2 
Maria **, the daughter of the Servian deſpot, had been honourably re- 
ſtored to her parents: on the fame of her beauty and merit, ſhe was 
recommended by the ambaſſador as the moſt worthy object of the 
royal choice; and Phranza recapitulates and refutes the ſpecious ob- 


49 Suppoſe him to have been captured in qui in Portugalliam eſt delatus. This paſ- 


1394, in Timour's firſt war in Georgia (She- 
refeddin, 1. 111. c. 50.) ; he might follow his 


_ Tartar maſter into Hindoſtan in 1398, and 
+++: darfat; 
59 The happy and pious Indians lived an 


from thence ſail to the ſpice iſlands. 


hundred and fifty years, and enjoyed the 
moſt perfect productions of the vegetable and 
'mineral kingdoms. 'The animals were on a 
large ſcale; ons ſeventy cubits, ants 
(the Formica Ina nine inches long, ſheep 
like elephants, el&hants like ſheep. Quid 
Iibet audendi, &c. : 
5 He ſailed in a country veſſel from the 
ſpice iſland to one of the ports of the exterior 
India, invenitque navem grandem Jbericam, 


ſage, compoſed in 1477 (Phranza, I. iii. 
c. 30.), twenty years before the diſcovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope, is ſpurious or won= 
But this new geography is ſullied by 
the old and incompatible error which paces 
the-ſource of the Nile in India, 

2 Cantemir (p. 83.), who ſtyles her the 


daughter of Lazarus Ogli, and the Helen of 
the Servians, places her marriage with Amu- 
It will not eaſily be 


rath in the year 1424. 
believed, that in fix-and-twenty years coha- 
bitation, the ſultan corpus ejus non tetigit. 
After the taking of Conſtantinople, ſhe fled 
to Mahomet II. (Phranza, I. iii. c. 22.) 


jections 


17 ny prof N Aub EH 
:<ions that Aw be raiſed againſt the propoſal. "The 3 
che purple would ennoble an unequal alliance; the bar of ae) 
might be removed by liberal alms and the diſpenfation of the church; 
the diſgrace of Turkiſh nuptials had been repeatedly overlooked ; 
and, though the fair Maria was near fifty years of age, ſhe might 
yet hope to give an heir to the empire. Conſtantine liftened to the 
advice, which was tranſmitted i in the firſt ſhip that failed from Tre- 
bizond; but the factions of the court oppoſed his marriage; and it 
was finally prevented by the pious vow of the ſultana, who ended 
her days in the monaſtic profeſſion. Reduced to the firſt alternative, 
the choice of Phranza was decided in favour of a Georgian princeſs; 
and the vanity of her father was dazzled by the glorious, alliance. 
Inſtead of demanding, according to the primitive and national cuſ- 
tom, a price for his daughter **, he offered a portion of fifty-ſix 
thouſand, with an annual penſion of five thouſand, ducats; and 
the ſervices of the ambaſſador were repaid by an aſſurance, that, as 
his fon had been adopted in baptiſm by the emperor, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his daughter ſhould be the peculiar care of the empreſs. of 
Conſtantinople. On the return of Phranza, the treaty was ratified 
by the Greek monarch, who with his own hand impreſſed three 
vermillion croſſes on the golden bull, and affured the Georgian en- 
voy, that in the ſpring his gallies ſhould conduct the bride to her 
Imperial palace. But Conftantine embraced his faithful ſervant, not 
with the cold approbation of a ſovereign, but with the warm con- 
fidence of a friend, who, after a long abſence, is impatient to pour 


card of the his ſecrets into the boſom of his friend.“ Since the death of my 


Byzantine 


Mp mother and of Cantacuzene, who alone adviſed me without 1 in- 
&« tereſt or paſſion ** , I am ſurrounded,” ſaid the emperor, 6 by men 


4 | | 
32 The claſſical reader will recolle& the anker a firm irier of the Greek creed, 
offers of Agamemnon (Iliad I. v. 144+), and and a brother of the queen of Servia, whom 
8 | | the general practice of antiquity. he viſited with the character of ambaſſador 
. 5+ Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of his re- (Syropulus, p. 37, 38. 45.) | 
lation to the emperor of that name) was great 
1 « whom 
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i Show I can neither love, nor truſt, nor eſteem. Vou are not a CHAP. 


ſtranger to Lucas Notaras, the great admiral; obſtinately attached VE 


« to his own ſentiments, he declares, both in private and public, that 
« his ſentiments are the abſolute meaſure of my thoughts and ac- 
* tions. The reſt of the oourtiers are ſwayed by their perſonal or 
« factious views; and how can I conſult the monks on queſtions of 
« policy and marriage? I have yet much employment for your 
_ « diligence and fidelity. In the ſpring you ſhall engage one of my 
« brothers to ſolicit the ſuccour of the Weſtern powers ; from the 
C Morea vou Boy tail to n on a particular commiſſion; and 


J oy oo oh © Ip 


* 


* np n e an” ple Phranza, © «are irreſiſt- | 
« ible; but deign, great fir,” he added, with a ſerious ſmile, „ to 
- conſider, that if I am thus perpetually abſent from my family, 
“ my wife may be tempted either to ſeek another huſband, or to 
« throw herſelf into a monaſtery.” After laughing at his appre- 
henſions, the emperor more gravely conſoled him by the pleaſing 
aſſurance, that this ſhould be his laſt ſervice abroad, and that he 
deſtined for his ſon, a wealthy and noble weten; for himſelf, 
the important office of great logothete, or principal miniſter of ſtate. 
The marriage was immediately ſtipulated; but the office, however 
incompatible with his own, had been uſurped by the ambition of 
the admiral. Some delay was requiſite to negociate a conſent and 
an equivalent; and the nomination of Phranza was half declared, 
and half ſuppreſſed, leſt it might be diſpleaſing to an inſolent and 
powerful favourite. The winter was ſpent in the preparations of his 
embaſſy; and Phranza had reſolved, that the youth his ſon ſhould 
embrace this opportunity of foreign travel, and be left, on the 
appearance of danger, with his maternal kindred of the Morea. 
Such were the private and public deſigns, which were interrupted 
by a Turkiſh war, and finally buried in the ruins of the empire. 
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Character of 
Mahomet II. 
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Reign r Charatter Fra Mablimet the "Mb ps 


Aſſault, and final. Congueſt, of. Conſtantinople by the 
W Turks, —Death of Conſtantine Paleologus.—Servitude 


of the Greels.— Extinction of the Roman Empire in 


the Eaf. —Conflernation of e e and 
Death of Mabomet the 8 cand. 


HE fiege of S by the Turks attracts our Et at- 


tention to the perſon and character of the great deſtroyer. Z 
Mahomet the ſecond * was the ſon of the ſecond Amurath ; and 


though his mother has been decorated with the titles of Chriſtian and 
princeſs, ſhe is more probably confounded with the numerous con- 
cubines who peopled from every climate the haram of the ſultan. 
His firſt education and ſentiments were thoſe of a devout Muſul- 
man ; and as often as he converſed with an infidel, he purified his 
hands and face by the legal rites of ablution. Age and empire ap- 
pear to have relaxed this narrow bigotry : his aſpiring genius diſ- 
dained to acknowledge a power above his own; and in his looſer 
hours he preſumed (it is ſaid) to brand the ks of Mecca as a 


robber and impoſtor. Vet the ſultan perſevered in a decent reve- 


rence for the doctrine and diſcipline of the Koran his private 


; indiſcre- 


For the chäfecker of Mahomet II. 


is dangerous to truſt either the Turks 


or the Chriſtians. The moſt moderate pic- 
ture appears to be drawn by Phranza (l. i. 


c. 33.), whoſe reſentment had cooled in age 
and ſolitude; ſee likewiſe 8Spondanus (A. 


D. which he founded, atteſt his public regard 


145 1, Ne 11 0 and the continuator of Fleury 


(tom. xxii. P- 552+) the Zlogia of Paulus 


Jovius (1. iii. p. 164—166.), and the Dic- 
tionaire de Bayle (tom. ui. p. 272 — 2 9. ). 
2 Cantemir (p. 115.), and the moſchs 


for 


Of THE. ROMAN EMPIRE. 


rndifretion d have been ſacred from the relpar ear; ”e we ſhould C 


a mind which is hardened againft truth, muſt be armed with ſuperior 
contempt for abſurdity and error. Under the tuition of the moſt 
ſkilful maſters, Mahomet advanced with an early and rapid progreſs 
in the paths of knowledge; and beſides his native tongue, it is af- 
firmed that he ſpoke or underſtood five languages, the Arabic, the 
Perſian, the Chaldzan or Hebrew, the Latin, and the Greek. The 
Perſian might indeed contribute to his amuſement, and the Arabic 
to his edification ; and ſuch ſtudies are familiar to the Oriental youth. 
In the intercourſe of the Greeks and Turks, a conqueror might wiſh 
to converſe with the people over whom he was ambitious to reign : 
his own praiſes 1 in Latin poetry or proſe might find a paſſage to 
the royal ear; but what uſe or merit could recommend to the ſtateſ- 
man or the ſcholar the uncouth dialect of his Hebrew ſlaves ? 
The hiſtory and geography of the world were familiar to his me- 
mory: the lives of the heroes of the Eaſt, perhaps of the Weſt ©, 
excited his emulation : his ſkill in aſtrology is excuſed by the folly 
of the times, and ſuppoſes ſome rudiments of mathematical ſcience ; 


and a profane taſte for the arts is betrayed in his liberal invitation 


for religion. Mahomet freely diſputed with 


the patriarch Gennadius on the two religions 
(Spond. A. D. 1453; N*®22.). 

3 Quinque linguas præter ſuam noverat ; 
Græcam, Latinam, Chaldaicam, Perſicam. 


The Latin tranſlator of Phranza has dropt the 


Arabic, which the Koran muſt recommend 
to every Muſulman. 

+ Philelphus, by a Latin ode, requeſted 
and obtained the liberty of his wife's mother 
and ſiſters from the conqueror of Conſtanti- 
nople. It was delivered into the ſultan's 
hands by the envoys of the duke of Milan. 
Philelphus himſelf was ſuſpected of a de- 
ſign of retiring to Conſtantinople ; yet the 
orator often ſounded the trumpet of holy war 
(fee his Life by M. Lancelot, in the Me- 


moires de PAcademie on Inſcriptions, tom, x. 
p. 718. 724, &c. ). 


5 Robert Valturio publiſhed at Verona, in 


1483, his x11 books de Re Militari, in 
which he firſt mentions the uſe of bombs, By 


his patron Sigiſmond Malateſta, prince of 
Rimini, it had been addreſſed with a Latin 
epiſtle to Mahomet II. | 


s According. to Phranza, he aſliduouſly 
ſtudied the lives and actions of Alexander, 
Auguſtus, Conſtantine, and Theodoſius. I 


have read ſomewhere, that Plutarch's Lives 
were tranſlated by his orders into the Turkiſh 


language. If the ſultan. himſelf underſtood 
Greek, it muſt have been for the benefit of 


his ſubjects. Yet theſe lives are a ſchool of 


freedom as well as of valour. 


Vol. VI. = 5 — and 
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the credulity of ſtrangers and ſectaries, ſo prone to believe tkaü⁊—˖ 
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THE prcting AND FALL 


and reid of the painters of Italy”. But the influence of religiors 
and learning were employed without effect on his ſavage and licen- 


tious nature. I will not tranſcribe, nor do I firmly believe, the 
ſtories of his fourteen pages, whoſe bellies were ripped open in 


ſearch of a ſtolen melon; or of the beauteous ſlave, whofe head he 


ſevered from her body, to convince the Janizaries that their maſter 


was not the votary of love. His ſobriety is atteſted by the ſilence 
of the Turkiſh- annals, which accuſe three, and three only, of the 
But it cannot be denied 


that his paſſions were at once furious and inexorable; that'1 in the 


palace, as in the field, a torrent of blood was ſpilt on the ſlighteſt 


provocation; and that the nobleſt of the captive youth were oſten 
diſhonoured by his unnatural luſt. 


In the Albanian war, he ſtudied 
the leſſons, and ſoon ſurpaſſed the example, of his father; and the 


conqueſt of two empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred cities, 
a vain and flattering account, is aſcribed to his invincible ſword. 
| He was doubtleſs a ſoldier, and poſſibly a general; 


Conſtantinople 
has ſealed his glory; but if we compare the means, the obſtacles, 


and the atchievements, Mahomet the ſecond muſt bluſh to ſuſtain a 
parallel with Alexander or Timour. 


Under his command, the Otto- 
man forces were always more numerous than their enemies; yet their 
progreſs was bounded by the Euphrates and the Adriatic; and his 
arms were checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, by the Rhodian 


knights and by the Perfian king. 


In the reign of Amurath, he twice taſted of royalty, and twice 
deſcended from the throne : his tender age was incapable of op- 
poſing his father : reſtoration, but never could he forgive the vizirs 


7 The Hans Gentile Bellino, whom he 
had invited from Venice, was diſmifled with 
a chain and collar of gold, and a purſe of 


3000 ducats, With Voltaire, I laugh at the 


fooliſh ſtory of a ſlave purpoſely beheaded, to 
inſtruct the painter in the action of the 


| muſcles, 


2 Theſe Imperial 3 were Soli- 
man I. Selim II. and Amurath IV. (Cante- 
mir, p. 61.). The ſophis of Perſia can pro- 
duce a more regular ſucceſſion; and in the 
laſt age, our European travellers were the 
witneſſes and companions of their revels. 


who 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


abs had recommended that ſalutary meaſure. His nuptials were Har- 


celebrated with the daughter of a Turkman emir; and, after a 


LXVIII. 


feſtival of two months, he departed from Adrianople with his bride, 


to reſide in the government of Magneſia. Before the end of ſix 


weeks, he was recalled by a ſudden meſſage from the divan, which 
announced the deceaſe of Amurath, and the mutinous ſpirit of the 
Janizaries. His ſpeed and vigour commanded their obedience: he 


paſſed the Helleſpont with a choſen guard; and at the diſtance of 
a mile from Adrianople, the vizirs and emirs, the imams and cadhis, 
the ſoldiers and the people, fell proſtrate before the new ſultan. 
They affected to weep, they affected to rejoice; he aſcended the 
throne at the age of twenty-one years, and removed the cauſe of 


ſedition by the death, the inevitable death, of his infant brothers“. 


The ambaſſadors of Europe and Aſia ſoon appeared to congratulate 
his accceſſion and ſolicit his friendſhip; and to all he. ſpoke the 
language of moderation and peace. The confidence of the Greek 
emperor was, revived by the ſolemn oaths and fair aſſurances, with 
which he ſcaled the ratification of the treaty : and a rich domain on 
the banks of the Strymon was affigned for the annual payment of © 
three hundred thouſand aſpers, the penſion of an Ottoman prince, 
who was detained at his requeſt in the Byzantine court. Vet the 
neighbours of Mahomet might tremble at the ſeverity with which a 
youthful monarch reformed the pomp of his father's houſehold : the 
expences of luxury were applied to thoſe of ambition, and an uſeleſs 
train of ſeven thouſand falconers was either diſmiſſed from his ſer- 


vice or enliſted in his troops. In the firſt ſummer of his reign, he 
_ viſited with an army the Aſiatic provinces ; but after humbling the 


pride, Mahomet accepted the ſubmiſſion, of the Caramanian, that he 


9 Calapin, one of theſe royal infants, was he ended his life; and Cuſpinian, who in his 
ſaved from bis cruel brother, and baptiſed youth converſed with the aged prince at 
at Rome under the game of Calliſtus Otho- Vienna, applauds his piety and wiſdom (de 

mannus. The emperor Frederic III. pre- Cæſaribus, p. 672, 673). 
ſented him with an eſtate in Auſtria, where * 
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Hoſtile inten- 


tions of Ma- 
homet, 
A. D. 1451. 


firſt pretence of the fatal rupture. 


* 


| THE. DECLINE AND FALL 


might not 1 dere by.ah the fl malleſt obſtacle from x the execution of 
his great deſign”, 


The ee and more eſpecially the Turkiſh A have 
pronounced that no promiſe can bind the faithful againſt the intereſt 
and duty of their religion ; and that the ſultan may abrogate his 


own treaties and thoſe of his predeceſſors. The juſtice and magna- 


nimity of Amurath had ſcorned this immoral privilege; but his ſon, 
though the proudeſt of men, could ſtoop from ambition to the 
baſeſt arts of diſſimulation and deceit. Peace was on his lips, while 
war was in his heart: he inceſſantly ſighed for the poſſeſſion of Con- 
ſtantinople; and the Greeks, by heir own indiſcretion, afforded the 
Inſtead of labouring to be for- 


gotten, their ambaſſadors purſued his camp, to demand the payment, 


and even the encreaſe, of their annual ſtipend: 


the divan was im- 


portuned by their complaints, and the vizir, a ſecret friend of the 


_ Chriſtians, was conſtrained to deliver the ſenſe of his brethren. © Ye 


4 fooliſh and miſerable Romans,” ſaid Calil, we know your de- 


« vices, and ye are ignorant of your own danger ! the ſcrupulous 


« Amurath is no more; his throne is occupied by a young con- 
4 queror, whom no laws can bind and no obſtacles can reſiſt : and 
« if you eſcape from his hands, give praiſe to the divine clemency, 


10 See the acceſſion of Mahomet II. in 
'Ducas (c. 33.), Phranza (1. i. c. 33. J. Ui. 
c. 2.), Chalcocondy les (1. vii. p- 199. ), and 
Cantemir (p. 95... 

11 Before J enter on the ſiege of Conſtanti- 
nople I ſnhall obſerve, that except the ſhort 
hints of Cantemir and Leunclavius, I have 
not been able to obtain any Turkiſh account 


of this conqueſt: ſuch an account as we poſ- 
ſeſs of the ſiege of Rhodes by Soliman II. 


(Memoires de l' Academie des Inſcriptions, 
I muſt there- 


tom. xxvi. p. 723—709.). 
fore depend on the Greeks, whoſe pre- 
judices, in ſome degree, are ſubdued by their 
diſtreſs. Our ſtandard texts are thoſe of 


Ducas (c. 34—42.), Phranza (l. iii. c. 7 — 
20.), Chalcocondyles (I. viii. p. 201—214.), 
and Leonardus Chienſis (Hiſtoria C. P. a 


Spondanus (A. D. 1453, Ne 1—27.)- 
hearſay relations of Monſtrelet and the diſ- 


Turco expugnatæ. Norimberghæ, 1544, in 
4, 20 leaves). The laſt of theſe narratives 
is the earlieſt in date, ſince it was compoſed 
in the iſle of Chios, the 16th of Auguſt 1453s 
only ſeventy-nine days after the loſs of the 
city, and in the firſt confuſion of ideas and 
paſſions. Some hints may be added from an 
epiſtle of cardinal Iſidore (in Farragine Re- 


rum Turcicarum, ad calcem Chalcocondyl. 


Clauſeri, Baſil, 1556) to pope Nicholas V. 
and a tract of Theodoſius Zygomala, which 
he addreſſed in the year 1581 to Martin Cru- 


ſius (Turco-Grecia, 1. i. p. 74—98. Baſil, 
1584). 


The various fats and materials 


are briefly, though critically, reviewed by 
The 


tant Latins, I ſhall take leave to diſregard. 
« which 


— 
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Hs which yet delays the chaflifement of your Gig: Why do ye ſeck 0 
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« to affright us by vain and indirect menaces? Releaſe the fugitive won 


„ Orchan, crown him ſultan of Romania; call the Hungarians from 
«beyond the Danube; arm againſt us the nations of the Weſt : 


and be aſſured, that you will only provoke and precipitate your 
+ ruin.“ But, if the fears of the ambaſſadors were alarmed by the 
| ſtern language of the vizir, they were ſoothed by the courteous 


audience and friendly ſpeeches of the Ottoman prince; and Maho- 
met aſſured them that on his return to Adrianople he would redreſs 


the grievances, and conſult the true intereſt, of the Greeks. No 
ſooner had he repaſſed the Helleſpont than he iſſued a mandate to 
ſuppreſs their penſion, and to expel their officers from the banks of 
the Strymon: in this meaſure he betrayed an hoſtile mind; and the 
ſecond order announced, and in ſome degree commenced, the ſiege 


of Conſtantinople. In the narrow paſs of the Boſphorus, an Aſiatic 


fortreſs had formerly been raiſed by his grandfather: : in the oppoſite 
ſituation, on the European fide, he reſolved to erect a more for- 
midable caſtle; and a thouſand maſons were commanded to aſſemble 


in the ſpring on a ſpot named Aſomaton, about five miles from the 


Greek metropolis Perſuaſion is the reſource of the feeble; and 


the feeble can ſeldom perſuade : the ambaſſadors of the emperor at- 


tempted, without ſucceſs, to divert Mahomet from the execution of 
His deſign. They repreſented, that his grandfather had ſolicited the 
permiſſion of Manuel to build a caſtle on his own territories ; but 


that this double fortification, which would command the ſtreight, 
could only tend to violate the alliance of the nations ; to intercept 
the Latins who traded in the Black Sea, and perhaps to annihilate the 
ſubſiſtence of the city. © I form no enterpriſe,” replied the perfidious 


22 The ſituation of the fortreſs, and the tom. ii. lettre xv. p. 443, 444.); but I muſt 


topography of the Boſphorus, are beſt learn- regret the map or plan which Tournefort 
ed from Peter Gyllius (de Boſphoro Thracio, ſent to the French miniſter of the marine. The 


1. ii. c.13.), Leunclavius (Pandect. p. 445.), reader may turn back to vol. ii. ch. 17. of 
and Tournefort (Voyage dans le Levant, this Hiſtory, 
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Helleſpont was occupied by the French allies: -Amutath ws 
compelled to force the paſſage of the Boſphorus; and youỹůj 
“ ftrength was not equal to your malevolence. 
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Our cou 


I was then a child 


at Adrianople; the Moſlems trembled; and for a while the Ga- 
But when my father had triumphed 
in the field of Warna, he vowed to erect a fort on che weſtern 


„ ſhore, and that vow it is my duty to accompliſh. Have ye 


n 


the right, have yet he power, to control my actions on my own 


ground? For that ground ir my own: as far as the ſhores of the 


* 


er the Romans. 


Boſphorus, Aſia is inhabited by the Turks, and Europe is deſerted 
Return, and inform your king that the preſent 


£ Ottoman is far different from his predeceſſors; that his reſolutions 


& 


e reſolve. 


ſurpaſs their wiſhes ;. and that he performs more than they could 
Return in ſafety but the next who delivers a ſimilar 
. meſſage may expect to be flayed alive.“ 


After this declaration, = 


Conſtantine, the firſt of the Greeks, in ſpirit as in rank, , had deter- 
mined to unſheathe the ſword, and to reſiſt the mere and eſta- 


bliſhment of the Turks on the Boſphorus. 


He was diſarmed by 


the advice of his civil and eccleſiaſtical miniſters, who recommended 
a ſyſtem leſs generous, and even leſs prudent, than his own, to ap- 
prove their patience and long- ſuffering, to brand the Ottoman with 


The opprobrious name which the Turks 
beſtow on the Infidels, is expreſſed KaSup by 
Ducas, and Giaour by Leunclavius and the 
moderns. 


Ducange (Gloſſ. Græc. tom. i. p. 530.) from 
KeJzpey in vulgar Greek, a tortoiſe, as de- 
noting a retrograde motion from: the faith. 
But, alas! Gabour is no more than Gheber, 
which was transferred from the Perſian to the 
'Furkiſh language, from the worſhippers of 


The former term is derived by 


fire to thoſe of the crucifix (#Uerbelot, 


Bibliot. Orient. p. 375.) 


1 Phranza does juſtice to his maſter's 925 
and courage. Calliditatem hominis non ig- 
norans Imperator prior arma movere conſtituit, 
and ſtigmatiſes the folly of the cum facri 
tum profani proceres, which he had heard, 


amentes ſpe vana paſci. ues? was not a 


privy- — 


the 


boos 
PT - * a 
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bard gullt of: an aggreſſor, and to depend on chance and 
time for their own ſafety and the deſtruction of a fort which could 
not long be maintained in the neighbourhood of a great and po- 
pulous city. Amidſt hope and fear, the fears of the wiſe and the 
hopes of the credulous, the winter rolled away; the proper buſineſs 
of each man, and each hour, was poſtponed ; and the Greeks ſhut 
their eyes againſt the impending danger, till the arrival of the 'Pring 
and the ſultan decided the aſſurance of their ruin. 
Of a maſter who never forgives, the orders are ſeldom aſobeyed. 
On the twenty-ſixth of March, the appointed ſpot of Aſomaton was 
covered with an active ſwarm of Turkiſh artificers; and the mate- 


rials by ſea and land, were diligently tranſported from Europe and 


Aſia. The lime had been burnt in Cataphrygia ; the timber was 


cut down in the woods of Heraclea and Nicomedia ; and the ſtones. 


were dug from the Anatolian quarries. Each of the thouſand maſons 
was aſſiſted by two workmen; and a meaſure of two cubits was 
marked for their daily talk. The fortreſs '* was built in a triangular 
form ; each angle was flanked by a ſtrong and maſſy tower; one on 


Ty 
CHAP: 
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He builds a 
fortreſs on 
the Boſpho- 
rus, 

A. D. 1452, 
March. 


the declivity of the hill, two along the ſea-ſhore: a thickneſs of 


twenty-two feet was aſſigned for the walls, thirty for the towers ; 
and the whole building was covered with a ſolid platform of lead. 


Mahomet himſelf preſſed and directed the work with indefatigable 


ardour : his three vizirs claimed the honour of finiſhing their re- 
ſpeQtve towers; the zeal of the cadhis emulated that of the Jani- 


zaries; the meaneſt labour was ennobled by the ſervice of God and 


the ſultan; and the diligence of the multitude was quickened by the 
eye of a deſpot, whoſe ſmile was the hope of fortune, and whoſe 
frown was the meſſenger of death. The Greek emperor beheld with 


10 Inſtead of this clear and conſiſtent ac- 
count, the Turkiſh Annals (Cantewir, p- 97+) 
revived the fooliſh tale of the ox's hide, and 
Dido's ſtratagem in the foundation of Car- 
thage. Theſe annals (unleſs we are ſwayed 
Ds by an antichriſtian prejudice) are far leſs 


18 


valuable than the Greek hiſtorians. 


10 In the dimenſions of this fortreſs, the 
old caſtle of Europe, Phranza does not ex- 
actly agree with Chalcocondyles, whoſe de- 


ſeription has been verified on the * by his 
editor Leunclavius. 
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Re 2 ee why Lighteſ- e of a . Such occan 
ſions muſt ſoon and inevitably be found. The ruins of ſtately 
churches, and even the marble columns which had been conſecrated 
to St. Michael the arcliangel, were employed without ſcruple by the 
profane and rapacious Moſlems; and ſome Chriſtians, who preſumed | 

to oppoſe the removal, received from their hands the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. Conſtantine had ſolicited a Turkiſh guard to protect the 
fields and harveſts of his ſubjects: the guard was fixed; but their 
firſt order was to allow free paſture to the mules and horſes of the 
camp, and to defend their brethren if they ſhould be moleſted by | 
the natives. The retinue of an Ottoman chief had left their horſes 
* 0 paſs the night among the ripe corn: the damage was felt; z, the 
inſult was reſented; and ſeveral of both nations were flain in 2 tu- 
multuous conflict. Mahomet liſtened with Joy to the complaint; 


and a detachment was commanded to exterminate the guilty vil- 


2 —̃ 8 I = T9 Io 
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3 „„ lage : the guilty had fled ; but forty innocent and unſufpecting 
. The Turkiſh reapers were maſſacred by the ſoldiers. Till this provocation, Con- 
De. Tow: ſtantinople had been open to the viſits of commerce and curiofity : 


on the firſt alarm, the gates were ſhut ; but the emperor, call anxious 
for peace, releaſed on the third day his Turkiſh captives” ; and ex- 
preſſed, in a laſt meſſage, the firm reſignation of a Chriſtian and a 
ſoldier. © Since neither oaths, nor treaty, nor ſubmiſſion, can ſe- 
cure peace, purſue,” ſaid he to Mahomet, your impious war- 
« fare. My truſt is in God alone : if it ſhould pleaſe him to mollify 
85 your heart, I ſhall rejoice in the happy change; if he delivers the 
ce city into your hands, I ſubmit without a murmur to his holy will. 
But until the Judge of the earth ſhall pronounce between us, it is 
my duty to live and die in the defence of my people. The 
ſultan's anſwer was hoſtile and decifive : his fortifications were com- 


* 


o 


ov 


cc 


Among theſe were ſome pages of Ma- that they begged to loſe their heads in the 
homet ſo conſcious of his inexorable rigour, city unleſs they could return before ſun-ſet. 


Pleted; 
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and before his departure for Adrianople, he dene a vi- 


of every nation that ſhould paſs within the reach of their cannon. 
A Venetian veſſel, refuſing obedience to the new lords of the Boſ- 


phorus, was ſunk with a ſingle bullet. The maſter and thirty ſailors 


eſcaped in the boat; but they were dragged in chains to the Porte. 
the chief was impaled ; his companions were beheaded ; and the 
hiſtorian Ducas beheld, at Demotica, their bodies expoſed to the 
wild beaſts. The ſiege of Conſtantinople was deferred till the 


_ enſuing ſpring; but an Ottoman army marched into the Morea to 


divert the force of the brothers of Conſtantine. At this æra of ca- 


lamity, one of theſe princes, the deſpot en was bleſſed or af 
' fays the plaintive 


flicted with the birth of a ſon ; © the laſt heir, 
Phranza, of the laſt ſpark of the Roman empire 35 
The Greeks and the Turks paſſed an anxious and lleepleſs winter: 
the former were kept awake by their fears, the latter by their hopes ; 
both by the preparations of defence and attack; and the two em- 4 
perors, who had the moſt to loſe or to gain, were the moſt deeply 
affected by the national ſentiment. In Mahomet, that ſentiment 


wg 39 


was inflamed by the ardour of his your and temper : he amuſed his 


leiſure with building at Adrianople the lofty palace of Jehan 
Numa (the watch-tower of the world); but his ſerious thoughts 
were irrevocably. bent on the conqueſt of the city of Cæſar. At the 


dead of night, about the ſecond watch, he ſtarted from his bed, and 


commanded the inſtant attendance of his prime vizir. The meſſage, 
the hour, the prince, and his own ſituation, alarmed the guilty con- 


ant — four hundred Janizaries, to levy a tribute of the ſhips 
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September 1; 


A. D. 1453, 
January 17. 


Preparations 
for the ſiege 
of Conſtan 
nople, 

D. 1452, 
19 ; 
A. P. 1453, 


April. 


ſcience of Cali Baſha; who had poſſeſſed the datahemet e and ad- 


v2 Docks, c. 35. W (I. iii. c. 3. 5. 
who had failed in his veſſel, 
the Venetian pilot as a martyr. 

9 Auctumeſt Palzologorum genus, et Im- 
perii ſucceſſor, parvæque Romanorum ſcin- 
tillæ heres natus, Andreas, &c, (Phran- 
za, I. iii. c. 7.) The ſtrong expreſſion 


Vol. VI. 


commemorates 


1 


was inſpired by his feelings, 
?? Cantemir, p. 97, 98. The ſultan was 


either doubtful of his conqueſt, or ignorant 


of the ſuperior merits of Conſtantinople. A 
city or a kingdom may ſometimes be ruined 


by the Imperial fortune of their ſovereign, 


vided 


WR 
1 


0 AY A *. viſed t the re 

LXVIII. of 

4 the veteran daten was not jnſen*ible ee od on a thin 
ſlippery ice, Eee break unde his footſteps, and plunge | 
in u ne abyſs. iendihip for the Chriſtians, which might be in- 
nocent under the late reign, had ftigmatiſed him with the 1 name of 

| Gabour Ortachi, or foſter-brother of the infidels; and his/avarite 
entertained'a venal and treaſonable correſpondence, . which was de- 
tected and puniſhed after the concluſion of the war. On receiving 

the royal mandate, he embraced, perhaps for the laſt time, his wife 
and children; filled a cup with pieces of gold, haſtened to the palace, 
adored the ſultan, and offered, according to the Oriental cuſtom, the 
ſlight tribute of his duty and gratitude **. It is not my wiſh, ſaid 

N Mahomet, oy to reſume my gifts, but rather to heap and multiply 
them on thy head. In my turn aſk a preſent far more valuable 

© and important; Conſtantinople. As ſoon as the vizir had re- 
covered from his ſurpriſe, the fame God, ſaid he, who has 
already given thee ſo large a portion of the Roman empire, will 
not deny the remnant, and the capital. His providence, and thy 
power, aſſure thy ſucceſs; and myſelf, with the reſt of thy faithful 

„ flaves, will facrifice our lives and fortunes,” | % Lala , (or pre- 

In; 94; continued the ſultan, * do you ſee this pillow? al the night, 

: „ in my agitation,” I have pulled it on one fide and the other; I 
* have rien conn my bed, again have I lain down ; IM 9 has 


135 EverpoPars by. A 1 Couln in, is 


deed from the Latin verſion; but in his haſte, 
he has overlooked the note by which Iſmael 
Boillaud (ad Ducam, c. 35.) acknowledges 
and rectiſies his own error. 

22 The Oriental cuſtom of never appear- 
ing without gifts before a ſovereign or a ſu- 
perior, is of high antiquity, and ſeems ana- 
logous with the idea of ſacrifice, till more 
ancient and univerſal. See the examples of 


ſuch Perſian gifts, Klav, Hit. Ver. Fa 1. 


tranſlated pere nourricier, moſt correctly in- 


C. 31, 32, 33. 

23 The Lalaof the Turks (Cantemir, p. 24d, | 
and the Tata of the Greeks (Ducas, c. 35.), 
are derived from the natural language o 
children; and it may be obſerved, that all 
ſuch. primitive words which denote their pa- 


rents, are the ſimple repetition of one ſyl- 


lable, compoſed of a labial or dental conſo- 


nant and an open-vowel (des Broſſes, Mecha- 


niſme des N tom. 1. P. 231247. ). 


« not 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. | 


viſited theſe weary eyes. e of the Seid and ſilver of C H 4 r. 


+ ih 4 the\Romans: | in arms we are ſuperior ; and with the aid of God, 
and the prayers of the prophet, we ſhall ſpeedily become maſters 
Aas ee ebw. To ſound the en of his ſoldiers, he 


fatal t diſcover the ſultan, when he-withed to eſcape from the vulgar 
eye. His hours were ſpent in delineating the plan of the hoſtile 
city: in eee with his ee ond engineers, on. what ſpot he 
mould erect me on which ſide he ſhould aſſault the walls; 
where he ſhould ſpring his mines; to what place he ſhould apply 
his ſcaling-ladders and the exerciſes of the BEN nn and noms 
the lucubrations of the night. 

Among the implements of deltevdios, he Audied with Amine 
care the recent and tremendous diſcovery of the Latins; and his ar- 
| tillery: ſurpaſſed. whatever had yet appeared in the world. A founder 
of cannon, a Dane or Hungarian, who had been almoſt ſtarved in 
the Greek ſervice, deſerted to thie Moſlems, and was liberally enter- 
tained by the Turkifh ſultan. Mahomet was fatisfied with the 
anſw-er to his firſt queftion, which he eagerly preſſed on the artiſt, 
_ Am bi able to caft a cannon capable of throwing a ball or ſtone 


« of ſafficient ſize to batter the walls of Conftantinople? I am not 


ns” ignordtit of their ſtrength, but were they more ſolid than thoſe of 
Babylon, I could oppoſe an engine of ſuperior power: the poſi- 
* don and management of that engine muſt be left to your en- 
. gineers.“ On this aſſurance, a foundery was eſtabliſhed at Adria- 
nople: the metal was prepared; and at the end of three months, 
Urban produced a piece of brafs ordnance of ſtupendous, and al- 
moſt incredible, magnitude; a meaſure of twelve palms is aſſigned 
to the bore; and the ſtone bullet weighed above ſix hundred 
pounds. A vacant place before the new palace was choſen for the 


firſt 


„ The Attic talent weighed about fixty on Ancient Weights, Meaſures, &c.): but 
2 or 9 pounds (ſee Hooper among the modern Greeks, that claſſic ap- 
| 1 i pellation 


gh the ſtreets alone and in diſguiſe: and it was 


. 
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of alto ent à pr — id — aon 
| would be diktharged the eoſaing day. The 
heard in a circuit of an hundred furlongs: che ball, by the force. f 
gunpowder, was driven above a mile; and on the ſpot-where-it fell, 
1 8 it buried itſelf a fathom deep in the ground. For the conveyance of this 
Aeſtructive engine, a frame or carriage of thirty; waggons was linked 
Fa rele together. and drawn along by a team of ſixty oxen2itwa hundred 
Tf rao ay men on both ſides were ſtationed topoiſe and ſupport the rolling weight; 
two hundred and fifty, workmen marched before to. ſmooth the way 
and repair the bridges; and near two months. were pniplbicd. in | 
laborious journey of one hundred and fifty miles. A lively philo— 
ſopher derides on this Occaſion the — of the Greeks, and 
obſerves; with much reaſon, that we ſhould always. diſtruſt the ex- 
aggerations of a vanquiſhed people. He calculates, that a ball, even 
of two hundred pounds, would require a charge of one hundred and 
fifty pounds of powder; and that the ſtroke would be feeble and ; 
impotent, ſince not a fifteenth part of the maſs could be inflamed at 
the ſame moment. A ſtranger as L am to the art of deſtrüction, [ 
can diſcern that the modern improvements of artillery prefer the 
4 number of pieces to the weight of metal; the quickneſs of the fire 
14 c.o the ſound, or even the conſequence, of a ſingle exploſion. Yet 
1 I dare not reject the poſitive and unanimous evidence of contem- 
porary writers; nor can it ſeem improbable, that the firſt artiſts, in 
their rude and ambitious efforts, ſhould have tranſgreſſed the ſtand- 
ard of maderation. A Turkiſh cannon, more. enormous. than that 
of Mahomet, ſtill guards the entrance of the Dardanelles; and if 
"the uſe be inconvenient, it has been found. on a. late trial that the 


pellation 1 was extended to a e of one * See Voltairy' (Hitt Generale, |. © Ke 
bundred, or one. hundred. and. twenty. -five p. 294, 295.0). He was ambitious of univer- 
pounds (Ducange, raaaro). Leonardus fal monarchy; and the poet frequently aſpires 
Chienſis meaſured the ball or ſtone of the to the name and ſtyle of an onen,, a. 
ſecond. cannon : Lapidem, qui.palmis unde · chymiſt, & e. e 

eim ex meis ambibat in Ero. 


8 e 


* 
. 
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r een wh eee hundred and 
thirty pounds of powder; at the diſtance of ſix hundred yards it 
ſhivered into three rocky. fragments, traverſed the ſtreiglit, Anh 


eaving- eee a * agen roſe: ax boomed GE the 


oppoſite hill . 


While 8 een the V9 we whe, „ Eaſt, as Greck Mahomet II. 


A 


forms the 


emperor implored with fervent prayers the aſſiſtance of earth and ſiege of Con- 


heaven. But the inviſible 


wers were deaf to his ſupplications; 


ſtantinople, 
A. D. 1453, 


and Chriſtendom beheld wich indifferenee the fall of Conſtantinople, i 


while ſhe den at leaſt ſome promiſe of ſupply from the jealous 


and temporal policy of the fultan of Egypt. Some ſtates were too 


— veak,. and others too remote; by ſome the danger was conſidered: 
„ by others as inevitable: : the Weſtern princes were in- 
4 in thais endleſs and domeſtic quarrels; and the Roman 


pontiff Was exaſperated by the falſehood or obſtinacy of the Greeks. 
| Inſtead of employing in their favour the arms and treaſures of Italy, 
Nicholas the fifth had foretold their approaching ruin; and his 


honour was engaged in the accompliſhment of his prophecy. . Per- 


haps he was ſoftened by the laſt extremity of their diſtreſs ;. but his 


compaſſion was tardy ; his efforts were faint and unayailing ; ; and 
Conſtantinople had fallen, before the en of Genoa and Ve- 
nice could ſail from their harbours. Even the princes of the 


LR 


Morea and of the Greek iſlands affected a cold neutrality : the Ge- 


noeſe colony of Galata negociated a private treaty; „ and. the ſultan 
indulged - them i in the deluſive hope, that by his clemency they might” 
ſurvive the ruin of the empire. A plebeian crowd, and ſome Byzan- 
tine nobles, baſely withdrew from the danger of their country; and 


20 The Baron de Tott (tom. i iii. p. . 
$9.), who fortified the Dardanelles againſt 
the Ruſſians, deſcribes in a lively, and even 
comic, ſtrain his own proweſs, and the con- 
ſternation of the Turks. But that adven- 

turous traveller does not poſleſs ad art of 
gaining our ene. 


*. Non andivit, indignum ducens, ſays the 
honeſt Antoninus; but as the Roman court 
was afterwards grieved' and aſhamed, we 
find the more courtly expreſſion of Platina, in 
animo fuiſſe-pontifici juvare Græcos, and the 
poſitive aſſertion of Æneas Sylvius, ſtructàm 
claſſem, &ec. (Spond, * 1453. N* 3.): 
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- conteſt. 
ſwept the towns and villages as for a5/t 
ſubmiſſion Was fparec 
Was exter 


— 
* 
_—_— 


ainated with! five and end The Greek lai 


Black Sea, Meſembria, Acheloum, and Bizon, furrendered on the 


Forces of the 
Turks; 


firſt ſummons; Selybria alone deſerved the honours ofa ſiege * 


blockade; and the bold inhabitants, while they 


land, launched their boate, pillaged- the oppoſite coaſt bf! Oyricns, 
and ſold their captives in the public market. But on the approach 
of Mahomet himſelf all was filent and proftrate”: he firſt halted at 
the diſtance of five miles; and from thence advancing in battle 
array, planted before the gate of St. Romanus the Imperial ſtandard; 
and, on the fixth day of April, formed ths memorable Ae of Con- 
ſtantinople. 

The troops of Aſia and Furobe extended on the right and left 
from the Propontis to the harbour: the Janizaries i in the front were | 
ſtationed before the ſultan s tent; the Ottoman line was covered by 


a deep intrenchment ; and a ſubordinate army incloſed the ſuburb of 


Galata, and watched the doubtful faith of the Genoeſe. The i inqui- 


ſitive Philelphus, who reſided in Greece about thirty years before 


the ſiege, is confident, that all the Turkiſh forces, of any. name or 


value, could not exceed the number of ſixty thouſand horſe and 


twenty thouſand foot; and he upbraids the puſillanimity of the 
nations, who had tamely yielded to an handful of Barbarians, 


25 Antonin. in e 0s Cardinal. 16. The groaning Gate dig up the galien Caverns, 


1 Jar, apud Spondanum 3 and Dr. Johnſon, in ; The accumulated wealth of hoarding ages; I 
the tragedy of Irene, pg happily ſex 2ed this That wealth which, granted to their weeping, prince, 


Had rang'd embattled hationd at their ates, 
characteriſtic circu e , 5 


Such 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Seh indeed might be the nr eſtabliſhment. of the Capiculi a, 
the troops of the Porte, who marched with the prince, and were 
** from his royal treaſury. | But the baſha s, in their reſpective 
| governments, maintainec or levied a provincial militia; many lands 
were held by a military tenure; many volunteers were attracted by 
the hope of ſpoil; and the ſound of the holy trumpet invited a 
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ſwarm of hungry and faatlels fanatics, who might contribute atleaſt 


10 multiply the terrors, and in a firſt attack to blunt the ſwords, of 


the Chriſtians. The whole, maſs of the Turkiſh powers is magni- 
fied by Ducas, Chalcocondyles, and Leonard of Chios, to the amount 
of three or four hundred thouſand men; but Phranza was a leſs re- 
mote and more accurate judge; and his preciſe definition. of two 


hundred and fifty-eight thouſand does not exceed the meaſure A 


experience and probability. 


twenty ſail; but of theſe no more than eighteen could be rated as 


The navy of the beſiegers was leſs 
formidable : the Propontis was overſpread with three hundred and 


gallies of war; and the far greater part muſt be degraded to the con- 


dition of ſtoreſhips and tranſports, which poured into the camp freſh 
fupplies of men, ammunition, and proviſions. In her laſt decay, 
Conſtantinople was ſtill peopled with more than an hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants; > but. theſe numbers are found i in the accounts, not 


of war, but of captivity ; I and, they moſtly. conſiſted af mechanics, 
of Prieſts, of women, and of men devoid. of that ſpirit 1785 even 


women have ſometimes exerted for the common ſafety. I can ſup- 
poſe, I could almoſt excuſe, the reluctance of ſubjects to ſerve on a 
diſtant frontier, at the will of a tyrant ; but the man who dares not 
expoſe his life 1 in the defence of his children and his property has 


29 The palatine troops a are ayled . 
the provincials, Seratculi. 
names and inſtitutions of the Turkiſh militia 
exiſted before the Canon Nameh of Soliman II. 


from which, and his own experience, count 


Marſigli has compoſed his — 1 of 
the Ottoman empire. F 
oy * obſervation of Philelphus is ap- 


and. moſt of the C | 
p. 697.) 


ed) by Coſpinian in the year 1508 (de 


Cæſaribus, in Epilog. de Militia Turcica, 
Marſigli proves, that the effective 
armies of the Turks are much leſs numerou 
than they appear. In the army that beſieged 


Conſtantinople, Leonardus Chienſis reckons 


n _ than 152000 Janizaries. 5 


loſt 


of the 
Greeks. 


e yl b. 
e Kyi. 


— — 


v. DECLINE AND! FALL 


lot in bocleey the firſt. and moſt ative energies of 'r nature. By 
the emperor's command, a particular enquiry had been made through 
the ſtreets and houſes, how many of the citizens, or even of the 
monks, were able and willing to bear arms for their country. The 
liſts were entruſted to Phranza ; and, after a diligent addition, he 


informed his maſter, with grief and ſurpriſe, that the national de- 


fenee was reduced to four thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy Ro. 
mant. | "Between Conſtantine and his faithful miniſter, this comfort- 
leſs ſecret was preſerved; and a ſufficient proportion of ſhields, croſs 


bows, and muſkets, was diſtributed from the arſenal tg the city 
bands. They derived ſome acceſſion from a body of two thouſand 


ſtrangers, under the command of John Juſtiniani, a noble Genoeſe; 


a liberal donative was advanced to theſe auxiliaries ; and a princely 


recompenſe, the iſle of Lemnos, was promiſed to the valour and 
victory of their chief. A ſtrong chain was drawn acroſs the mouth 
of the harbour: it was ſupported by ſome Greek and Italian veſſels 

of war and merchandiſe; and the ſhips of every Chriſtian nation, 
that ſucceſſively arrived from Candia and the Black Sea, were de- 


tained for the public ſervice. Againſt the powers of the Ottoman 


empire, a city of the extent of thirteen, perhaps of ſixteen, miles was 


defended by a ſcanty garriſon. of ſeven or eight thouſand ſoldiers. 
Europe and Afia were open to the beſiegers; but the ſtrength and 


| proviſions of the Greeks muſt ſuſtain a daily decreaſe ; nor could : 


' % 

= A 3 
e 
wa * * 


Falſe union 
of the two 
Churches, 
A. D. 1452, 
Dec. 12. 


2a, l. iü. c. 8.). With ſome indulgence for 


they indulge thetexpectation of; any foreign ſuccour or ſupply. 


The primitive Romans would have drawn their ſwords in the re- 


ſolution of death or conqueſt. The primitive Chriſtians might have 
embraced each other, and awaited in patience and charity the ſtroke 


of martyrdom. But the Greeks of Conſtantinople were animated 


only by the ſpirit of religion, and that ſpirit was Productive only of 


T Ego, eidem Gump.) tabellas extribui - national be des, we cannot Jefire a more 


non abſque dolore et maſtitia, manſitque | authentic witneſs, riot only of public facts, 


apud nos duos aliis occultus numerus (Phran- but of private countels. . 


animoſity 


— 


E /RO MAN EE API K 


ol! Us 


: animoſity and diſcord- Before his death, the emperor ole Pulectogen e 1 #4 


1 renounced the unpopular meaſure of an union with the Latins3 
nor Was the idea revived, till the diſtreſs of his brother Conſtantine im- 
my a laſt trial of flattery and diſſimulation With the demar 
temporal aid, his ambaſſadors were inſtructed to mingle the aſſurance 


of ſpiritual obedience: his neglect of the church was excuſed by the 


urgent cares of the ſtate; and his orthodox wiſhes ſolicited the pre- 
ſence of a Roman legate. The. Vatican had been too often de- 
luded ; yet the ſigns of repentance could not decently be over- 
looked ; a legate was more eaſily granted than an army; and about 


ſix months before the final deſtruction, the cardinal Ifidore of Ruſſia | 


appeared in that character with a retinue of prieſts and ſoldiers. 
The emperor faluted him as a friend and father; reſpectfully liſtened 
to his public and private ſermons; ant with the moſt obſequious of 
the clergy and laymen ſubſcribed the act of union, as it had been 
ratified in the council of Florence. On the twelfth of December, 
the two nations, in the church of St. Sophia, joined i in the commu- 
nion of ſacrifice and prayer; and the names of the two pontiffs were 
ſolemnly commemorated; ; the names of Nicholas the fifth, the vicar 
of Chriſt, and of the patriarch PAY WH had been driven 1 into 
exile by a rebellious people. Leah 

But the dreſs and language of the Latin prieft who officiated at the 
a were an object of ſcandal; and it was obſerved with horror, 
that he conſecrated a cake or Vater of unleavened bread, and poured 
eold water into the cup of the facrament. "A national hiſtorian ac- 
knomledges with a bluſh, that none of his countrymen, not the 
emperor himſelf, were fincere in this occaſional conformity“. Their 


5 haſty and unconditional ſubmiſſion was palliated by a promiſe of 


82 In PR Pot the narrative of the 32 Phranza, one of the conforming Greeks, 
union is not only partial, but imperfect. The acknowledges that the meaſure was adopted 
biſhop of Pamiers died in 1642, and the hiſtory only propter ſpem auxilii; he affirms with 
of Ducas, which repreſents theſe ſcenes pleaſure, that thoſe who. refuſed to perform 
(e. 36, 37.) with ſuch truth and ſpirit, was their devotions in St. Sophia, extra culpam 
not printed till the year 1649. et in pace eſſent (1, iii. c. 20. ). 
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* reviſal; but 1 beſt, or the worſt, of their excuſes was the 


' confeſſion of their own. perjury... When they were preſſed by. the 
reproaches of their honeſt brethren, ©. Have patience, they whil- 


pered, © have patience. till God ſhall have. delivered the city from 


the great dragon who ſeeks to devour us. You ſhall then per- 


* ceive whether we are truly reconciled with the Azymites,” | But 
patience is not the attribute of zeal; nor can the arts of a court be 


adapted to the freedom and Rok of popular enthuſiaſm, From 
the dome of St. Sophia, the inhabitants of either ſex, and. of every 


degree, ruſhed. in crowds to the cell of the monk Gennadius vet to 


at Conſtantinople, bas tempted Leo Allatius 


conſult the oracle of the church. The holy man was inviſible; en- 
traniced, as it ſhould ſeem, in deep meditation, or divine rapture : : 
but he had expoſed on the door of his cell, a ſpeaking tablet ; and 
they ſucceſſively . withdrew, after reading theſe tremendous words: : 
« O miſerable. Romans, why will ye abandon the truth; and why, 
6 inſtead of confiding in God, will ye put your truſt in the Italians? 
In loſing your faith, you will loſe. your city. Have mercy on 
« me, O Lord! I proteſt i in thy preſence, that I am innocent of the 
« crime. O miſerable Romans, conſider, pauſe, and repent. At 
« the ſame moment that you renounce the religion of your fathers, 
by embracing impiety, you ſubmit to a foreign ſervitude.” Ac- 
cording to the advice of Gennadius, the religious virgins, as Pure as 
angels and as proud as dæmons, rejected the act of union, and ab- 
jured all communion with the preſent and future aſſociates of the 
Latins; and their example was applauded and imitated by the 
greateſt part of the clergy and people. From the monaſtery, the 
devout Greeks diſperſed themſelves in the taverns ; drank confuſion 
to the ſlaves of the Pepe: emptied their glaſſes in honour of the 


oe 


3+ His primitive and ſecular name was (Diatrib. de Georgi, in Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. 
George Scholarius, which he changed for that tom. x. p. 760—786.) to divide him into 


of Gennadius, either when he became a monk two men; but Renaudot (p. 343— 383.) has 


or a patriarch. His defence, at Florence, of reſtored the identity of his perſon and the 
the ſame union which he ſo furiouſly attacked — of his character. | 


1mage 


or THE: ROMAN EMPIRE. 


homet, the city which the had formerly ſaved" from Choſroes and 


the Chagan. In the double intoxication of zeal and wine, they va- 


liantly exclaimed, What occaſion have we for ſuccour, or union, 
* or Latins? far from us be the worſhip of the Azymites!“ During 


433 
image of the holy vinip and beſought her to defend: againſt Ma- CHAP. 


k. 


the winter that preceded the Turkiſh conqueſt, the nation was diſ- 


tracted by this epidemical frenzy ; and the ſeaſon of Lent, the ap- | 


proach of Eaſter, inſtead of breathing charity and love; ſerved only 


to fortify the obſtinacy and influence of the zealots. The confeſſors 
ſcrutiniſed and alarmed the conſcience of their votaries, and a rigor- | 


ous penance was impoſed on thoſe, who had received the com- 


munion from a, prieſt, who had given an expreſs or. tacit conſent to 


the union. His ſervice at the altar propagated the infection to the 


mute and ſimple ſpectators of the ceremony: they forfeited, by the 


impure ſpectacle, the virtue of the ſacerdotal character; nor was it 
lawful, even in danger of ſudden death, to invoke the aſſiſtance of 
their prayers or abſolution. No ſooner had the church of St. Sophia 
been polluted by the Latin ſacrifice, than it was deſerted as a Jewiſh. 


ſynagogue, or an heathen temple, by the clergy and people: and a 


vaſt and gloomy ſence prevailed in that venerable dome, which 
had ſo often ſmoked with a cloud of incenſe, blazed with innume- 
rable lights, and reſounded with the voice of prayer and thankſgiving. 
The Latins were the moſt odious of heretics and infidels; and the 
firſt miniſter of the empire, the great duke, was heard to declare, 
that he had rather behold in Conſtantinople the turban of Mahomet, 
than the pope's tiara or a cardinal's hat”, A ſentiment ſo unworthy 
of Chriſtians and patriots, was familiar and fatal to the Greeks : the 
emperor was deprived of the affection and ſupport of his ſubjects; 
and their native cowardice was ſanctified by reſignation to the divine 
decree, or the viſionary hope of a miraculous deliverance. 


T5 Þxxionior zahsevpag may be fairly tranſ— the Greek and Latin habits embittered the 
lated a cardinal's hat. The difference of ſchiſm, 
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„ en along the ſea were made inacceſſible to an enemy; the 


Tu pe ENR AND: FADE 5 
of the triangle Which pete the figure of Conſtaninople, the 


Propontis by nature, and the harbout by art. Between the two. 
waters, the baſis of the triangle, the land ſide was protected by a 
double wall, and a deep ditch of the depth of one hundred feet. 
Againſt this line of fortification, which Phranza, an eye-witneſs, 3 
prolongs to the meaſure of fix miles“, the Ottomans directed their 
principal attack; and the emperor, after diſtributing the ſervice and 
command of the moſt perilous Nations, undertook the defence of 


the external wall. In the firſt days of the ſiege, the Greek ſoldiers: 


deſcended into the ditch, or fallied into the field; but they ſoon diſ— 
covered, that, in the proportion. of their numbers, one Chriſtian 


vas of more value than twenty Turks: and, after theſe bold pre- 


ludes, they were prudently content to maintain the rampart with 
their miſſile weapons. Nor ſhould this prudence be accuſed of pu- 


fillanimity. 'The nation was indeed puſillanimous. and baſe; hut the 


laſt Conſtantine deſerves the name of an hero: his noble band of 
volunteers Was inſpired with Roman virtue; and the foreign auxi- 
liaries ſupported the honour of the Weſtern chivalry. The inceſſant 
vollies of lances and arrows were accompanied with the ſmoke, the- 
found, and the fire, of their muſketry and cannon. Their ſmall 


arms diſcharged at the ſame time either five, or even ten, balls of 


lead, of the ſize of a walnut; and, according to the cloſeneſs of 
the ranks and the force of the powder, ſeveral breaſt-plates and 
bodies were tranſpierced by the ſame ſhot. But the Turkiſh ap- 
proaches were ſoon ſunk in trenches, or covered with ruins. Each 
day added to the ſcience of the Chriſtians; but their inadequate ſtock 
of gunpowder was waſted in the operations of each day. Their 
ordnance: was not powerful, cither 1 in. ſize or number ; ? and if they 
z We are obliged to reduce the Grit miles of Phranxa de not exceed four Engliſh 


miles to the ſmalleſt, meaſure which is pre- miles (d' Anyille, Meſares Itineraires, p.61. 
ſerved in the werſts of Ruſſia, of 547 French. 123, &c.), 


toi ſs, and of 1047 to a degree. The fix. | * . 
ö Es 3 poſſeſſed 


or THE ROMAN. EMPIRE: 
| oolſeſſed ſome heavy cannon, they feared to plant them on the walls, 


leſt the aged ſtructure ſhould be ſhaken and overthrown by the ex- 


ploſion . The ſame deſtructive ſecret had been revealed to the 
Moſlems; by whom it was employed with the ſuperior energy of 


zeal, riches, and deſpotiſm. The great cannon of Mahomet has been 
ſeparately noticed; an important and viſible object in the hiſtory of 


the times: but that enormous engine was flanked by two fellows 
almoſt of equal magnitude: , the long order of the Turkiſh artil- 
lery was pointed againſt the walls; fourteen batteries thundered at 
once on the moſt acceſſible places; and of one of theſe it is ambi- 


guouſly expreſſed, that it was mounted with one hundred and thirty 


guns, or that it diſcharged one hundred- and thirty bullets. Vet, in 


the power and activity of the ſultan, we may diſcern the infancy of 
the new ſcience. Under a maſter who counted the moments, the 


great cannon could be loaded and fired no more than ſeven times in 
one day. 


bethought himſelf of preventing. the danger and the accident, by 
pouring: oil, after each. exploſion, into the mouth of the cannon. 


The heated metal unfortunately burſt; ſeveral work 
men were ane and the ſkill of an artiſt was admired who: 
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The. firſt random ſhots were productive of more ſound than effect; Attack and 


and it was by the advice of a Chriſtian, that the engineers were 
taught to level their aim againſt the two oppoſite ſides of the ſalient 
angles of a baſtion. However imperfect, the weight and repetition 
of the fire made ſome impreſſion on the walls; and the Turks, 


37 At indies doctiores noſtri facti paravere 
contra hoſtes machinamenta, quæ tamen 
avare dabantur. 
exigua; tela modica; bombardæ, fi ade- 


rant incommoditate loci primum hoſtes of- 
fendere maceriebus alveiſque tectos non po- 


terant. Nam ſiquæ magnæ erant, ne murus 
concuteretur noſter, quieſcebant. This paſ- 
ſage of Leonardus Chienſis is curious ad im- 
portant. 


24, the great cannon. burſt; 
which, according to Ducas, was prevented 
Pulvis erat nitri modica 


According to Chalcocond yles and Phrans 


an accident 


by the artiſt's ſkill. It is evident that they 
do not ſpeak of the ſame gun. 


9 Near an hundred years after the ſiege of 
Conſtantinople, the French and Engliſh : 
fleets in the Channel were proud of firing 
300 ſhot in an engagement of two hours 


(Memoires de Martin du Bellay, . in: 


the Collection Generale, tom. xxi. p. 2 239. ). 


- puſhing- 


defence. 
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, night, 


THE" DECUINE) AND PALL 


piling their approaches to the edge of the ditch, attempted to fil . 
the enormous chaſm, and to build a road to the aſſaultꝰ . Innume⸗ 


rable faſcines, and hogſheads, and trunks of trees, were heaped | on 


each other; and ſuch was the impetuoſity of the throng, that the 


foremoſt and the weakeſt were puſhed headlong down the precipice, 


and inſtantly buried under the accumulated maſs, To fill the ditch, 
was the toil of the beſiegers; to clear away the rubbiſh, was, the 
ſafety of the beſieged; and, after a long and bloody conflict, the 
web that had been woven in the day was ſtill unravelled in the 
The next reſource of Mahomet was the practice of mines; 


but the ſoil was rocky; in every attempt he was ſtopped and under- 


mined by the Chriſtian engineers; nor had the art been yet invented 
of repleniſning thoſe ſubterraneous en, with gunpowder, and 


blowing whole towers and cities into the air“. A circumſtance that 


diſtinguiſhes the ſiege of Conſtantinople, is the re- union of the an- 


cient and modern artillery, The cannon were intermingled with the 
mechanical engines for caſting ſtones and darts; the bullet and the 
battering-ram were directed againſt the ſame walls; nor had the diſ- 
covery of gunpowder ſuperſeded the uſe of the liquid and unex- 
tinguiſhable fire. A wooden turret of the largeſt ſize was advanced 


on rollers: this portable magazine of ammunition and faſcines was 
protected by a threefold covering of bulls hides ; inceſſant vollies 
were ſecurely diſcharged from the loop-holes; in the front, three 


doors were contrived for the alternate ſally and retreat of the ſol- 
They aſcended by a ien to the upper 


diers and workmen. 


1 have ſelected ſome curious facts, with- 
out ſtriving to emulate the bloody and obſti- 
nate eloquence of the abbe de Vertot, in his 
prolix deſcriptions of the fieges of Rhodes, 


Malta, &c. But that agreeable hiſtorian had 


a turn for romance, and as he wrote to pleaſe 
the order, he has adopted the ſame ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm and chivalry: 

+" The firſt theory of mines with gun- 


powder appears in _ in a MS. of George 
of Sienna (Tiraboſchi, tom. vi. P. i. p. 324.)- 
They were firſt praQtiſed at Sarzanella, in 
1487 ; but the honour and improvement in 
1503 is aſcribed to Peter of Navarre, who 
uſed them with ſucceſs in the wars of Italy 
(Hiſt. de la Ligue de N. tom. ii. p. 93 


—97.). 


platform; 
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platform; and; as high as the level of that platform, a ſcaling- 
ladder could be raiſed by pullies to form a brid ge and grapple with 


the adverſe rampart. By theſe various arts of annoyance, ſome as 


new as they were pernicious to the Greeks, the tower of St. Ro- 
manus was at length overturned: after a ſevere ſtruggle, the Turks 
were repulſed from the breach and interrupted by darkneſs; but they 
truſted, that with the return of light they ſhould renew the attack 
with freſn vigour and deciſive ſucceſs. Of this pauſe of action, this 
interval of hope, each moment was improved by the activity of the 
emperor and Juſtiniani, who paſſed the night on the ſpot, and urged 
the labours which involved the ſafety of the church and city. At 


the dawn of day, the impatient ſultan perceived, with aſtoniſhment 


and grief, that his wooden turret had been reduced to aſhes : the 
ditch: was cleared and reſtored ; and the tower of St. Romanus was 
again ſtrong and entire. He deplored the failure of his deſign; and 
uttered: a profane exclamation, that the word of the thirty-ſeven 
thouſand prophets ſhould not have compelled him to believe that 
ſuch a work, in ſo ſhort a time, could have been accompliſhed by 
the infidels. 

The generoſity of the Chriſtian princes x was cold and di; ; but 
in the firſt apprehenſion of a ſiege, Conftantine had negociated, in 
the iſles of the Archipelago, the Morea, and Sicily, the moſt indiſ- 


penſable ſupplies. As early as the beginning of April, five“ great 


ſhips, equipped for merchandiſe and war, would have failed from 
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- 


Succour and 
victory of 
four ſhips. 


the harbour of Chios, had not the wind blown obſtinately from the 


north“. One of theſe ſhips bore the Imperial flag; the remaining 


four belonged to the Genoeſe; and they were laden with wheat and 


barley, with wine, oil, and vegetables, and, above all, with ſoldiers 


. ſingular that the Greeks ſhould not ſhips to Frederic III. confounds the emperors 
agree in the number of theſe illuſtrious veſſels; of the Eaſt and Weſt. 

the foe of Ducas, the four of Phranza and * In bold defiance, or rather in groſs ĩgno- 
Leonardus, and the z2voof Chalcocondyles, muſt rance, of language and geography, the preſident 
be extended to the ſmaller, or confined to Couſin detains them at Chios with a ſouth, and 
larger, ſize. Voltaire, in giving one of theſe wafts them to Conſtantipople with a north, wind. 


and 
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2 gentle breeze, and; on the ſecond day, a ſtrong gale from t 
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and mariners; for the ſervice of the capital. After a tedious: det, 


ſouth, carried them through the Helleſpont and the Propontis: 2 but | 
the city was already inveſted by ſea and land; and the Turkiſh 
fleet, at the entrance of the Boſphorus, was ſtretched from ſhore to 


Kore, in the form of a creſcent, to intercept, or at leaſt to repel, 


theſe bold auxiliaries. The reader who has preſent to his mind the 
geographical picture of Conſtantinople, will conceive and admire 
the greatneſs of the ſpectacle. The five Chriſtian ſhips continued 


to advance with joyful ſhouts, and a full preſs, both of fails and 


OATS, againſt an hoſtile fleet of three hundred veſſels ; and the ram- 
part, the camp, the coaſts of Europe and Aſia, were lined with 
innumerable ſpectators, who anxiouſly awaited the event of this 
momentous ſuccour. At the firſt view that event could not appear 
doubtful ; the ſuperiority of the Moſlems was beyond all meaſure or 


account; and, in a calm, their numbers and valour muſt inevitably 


| have prevailed. But their haſty and imperfect navy had been 


created, not by the genius of the people, but by the will of the 
ſultan : in the height of their proſperity, the Turks have acknow- 
ledged, that if God had given them the earth, he had left the ſea 
to the infidels **; and a ſeries of defeats, a rapid progreſs of decay, 
has eſtabliſhed the truth of their modeſt confeſſion. Except eighteen 
gallies of ſome force, the reſt of their fleet conſiſted of open boats, 
rudely conſtructed and awkwardly managed, crowded with troops, 5 
and deſtitute of cannon; and, ſince courage ariſes in a great mea- 
ſure from the conſciouſneſs of ſtrength, the braveſt of the Janizaries 
might | tremble on a new element. In the Chriſtian ſquadron, five 
ſtout and lofty ſhips were guided by kilful pilots, and manned with 
the veterans of Italy and Greece, long practiſed in the arts — perf 


* The perpetual decay and weakneſs of —242.), and Tott (Memoires, tom. iii.); 
the Turkiſh navy, may be obſerved in Ry- the laſt of whom is always ſolicitous to amuſe 
caut (State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 372 and amaze his reader. | 
2 2378.), Thevenot (Voyages, P. i. p. 229 
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obſtacles that impeded their paſſage: their artillery ſwept the waters: 


their liquid fire was poured on the heads of the adverſaries, who, 


winds and waves are always on the ſide of the ableſt navigators. 


In this conflict, the Imperial veſſel, which had been almoſt over- 


powered, was reſcued by the Genoeſe ; but the Turks, in a diſtant 
and a cloſer attack, were twice repulſed with conſiderable loſs. Ma- 
homet himſelf ſat on horſeback on the beach, to encourage their 


valour by his voice and preſence, by the promiſe of reward, and by 
fear, more. potent than the fear of the enemy. The paſſions of his 


ſoul, and even the geſtures of his body *, ſeemed to imitate the 
actions of the combatants; and, as if he had been the lord of na- 
ture, he ſpurred his horſe with a fearleſs and impotent effort into 
the ſea, His loud reproaches, and the clamours of the camp, urged 
the Ottomans to a third attack, more fatal and bloody than the two 
former ; and I muſt repeat, though I cannot credit, the evidence of 
Phranza, who affirms, from their own mouth, that they loſt above 
twelve thouſand men in the ſlaughter of the day. They fled in 
diſorder to the ſhores of Europe and Aſia, while the Chriſtian ſqua- 


ſecurely anchored within the chain of the harbour. In the con- 
fidence of victory, they boaſted that the whole Turkiſh power muſt 
have yielded to their arms; but the admiral, or captain baſhaw, 
found ſome conſolation for a painful wound in his eye, by repre- 


renegade of the race of the Bulgarian princes: his military cha- 
rater was tainted with the unpopular vice of avarice ; and under 


dence of guilt. His rank and ſervices were annihilated by the diſ- 


* i <ofets, that I have before my geſtures of the Athenians in a navel engage- 
eyes the living picture which Thueydides ment in the great harbour of Syracuſe. 
(I. vii. c. 71.) has drawn of the paſſions · and | 


Vox. VI. 3 R 5 | pleaſure 


with the deſign of boarding, preſumed to approach them; and the 


dron, triumphant and unhurt, ſteered along the Boſphorus, and 


ſenting that accident as the cauſe of his defeat. Baltha Ogli was a 


the deſpotiſm of the prince or people, misfortune is a ſufficient evi- 


** 
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and he adored the clemency of the ſultan, 


Mahomet 
tranſports his 


navy Over 
land. 
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* * Mahomet, In tlie royal n the 1 Au * * 
- was extended on the ground by four ſlaves, and received one hun- 
dred ftrokes with a golden rod: his death had been pronounced: - 
1, who was: fatisfied: with 
the milder puniſhment of confiſcation and exile. The introduction 
of this ſupply revived” the hopes of the 'Greeks, and accuſed the 
ſupineneſs of their weſtern allies. Amidſt the deſerts of Anatolia and | 
the rocks of Paleſtine, the millions of the cruſades had' buried themſelves. | 


ina voluntary and inevitable grave; but the ſituation of the Imperial 
city was ſtrong againſt her enemies, and acceſſible to her friends; 


and a rational and moderate armament of the maritime ſtates miglit 


have ſaved the relics of the Roman name, and maintained a Chriſ- 


tian fortreſs in the heart of the Ottoman empire, Yet this was the 
ſole and feeble attempt for the deliverance of Conftantinople : the 
more diſtant powers were inſenſible of its danger; and the ambaſſa- 
dor of Hungary, or at leaſt of Huniades, reſided in the Turkiſh: 


camp, to remove the fears, and to direct che operations, of the 


ſultan * 


It was s difficult Tar the Oral þ to penetrate the Tr of the divan'; TY 
yet the Greeks are perſuaded, that a reſiſtance, ſo obſtinate and ſur- 
priſing, had fatigued the perſeverance of Mahomet. He began to- 
meditate a retreat, and the ſiege would have been ſpeedily raiſed: 
if the ambition and jealouſy of the ſecond vizir had not oppoſed 
the perfidious advice of Calil Baſhaw, who Rill maintained a ſecret; 
correſpondence with the Byzantine court. The reduction of the 


city appeared to be hopeleſs, unleſs a double attack could be made 


from the harbour as well as from che land; but the harbour was in- 


* 8 * 
re 
[ 7 5 * * 
& . © © 


45 u Teig to the exaggeration or r cor- 
rupt text of Ducas (c. 38.), this golden bar 
was of the enormous and incredible weight 
of 500 libræ, or pounds. Bouillaud's read- 
ing of 500 drachms, or five pounds, is ſuffi- 
cient to exerciſe the arm of Mahomet, and 


1 


bruiſe the back of b his CS | 
47 Ducas, who confeſſes himſelf ill md 
of the affairs of Hungary, aſſigns a motive of 
ſuperſtition, a fatal belief that Conſtantinople | 


would be the term of the Turkiſh conqueſts, A 


See Pheaniza (I. Ut, c. 20.) and Spondanus. 


acceſſible; 


OF THE” ROMAN: EMPIRE. 


Mble :_ an impenetrable chain was now defended by eight large © 
ie more than twenty of a ſmaller ſize, with ſeveral gallies and 


ſloops; and, inſtead of forcing this barrier, the Turks might appre- 
hend a naval ſally, and a ſecond encounter in the open ſea. In this 
„the genius of Mahomet conceived and executed. a plan 


ofiis nn marvellous caſt, of tranſporting by land his lighter 


veſſels and military ſtores from the Boſphorus into the higher part 


_ of the harbour. The diſtance is about ten miles; the ground is 
uneven, and was overſpread with thickets ; and, as the road muſt 
be opened behind the ſuburb of Galata, their free paſſage or total 


deſtruction muſt depend on the option of the Genoeſe. But theſe 


ſelfiſh merchants were ambitious of the favour of being the laſt 


devoured; and the deficiency of art was ſupplied by the ſtrength of 


obedient myriads. A level way was covered with a broad platform 
of ſtrong and ſolid planks; and to render them more ſlippery and 


ſmooth, they were anointed with the fat of ſheep and oxen.  Four- 
ſcore light gallies and brigantines of fifty and thirty oars, were diſ- 


embarked on the Boſphorus ſhore ; arranged ſucceſli vely on rollers ; 


and drawn forwards by-the power of men and pullies. Two guides 


or pilots were ſtationed at the helm, and the prow, of each veſſel; 
the fails were unfurled to the winds ; and the labour was cheered 50 


ſong and acclamation. In the courſe of a ſingle night, this Turkiſh 
fleet painfully climbed the hill, ſteered over the plain, and was 
launched from the declivity into the ſhallow waters of the harbour, | 
far above the moleſtation of the deeper veſſels of the Greeks. The 


real importance of this operation was magnified by the conſternation. 
and confidence which it inſpired : but the notorious, unqueſtionable, 


fact was wy before the eyes, and is recorded. by the pens, of 


the two nations“ | 8 ſimilar ſtratagem had been ripeatefly prac- 


4% The unanimous teſtimony of the four to 3 the diſtance of ten miles, a to . 


Greeks is confirmed by Cantemir (p. 96.) prolong the term of ene night. 
from the T urkiſh annals: but I could wiſh _ 
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NID uled by the ancients? ;" ne gallies (I muſt Württ TY 
— ſhould be conſidered as large boats; and; if we com pare ihe m 


\ 


TAE por! NE AND! FAIR 


the boaſted 


nitude and the diſtance, che obſtacles and the means, 


miracle has perhaps been equalled by the induſtry of our own 
times. As ſoon as Mahomet had oceupied the upper harbour with 
a fleet and army; he conſtructed; in the narroweſt part, a bridge, 
or rather mole, of fifty eubits in breadth and one hundred in length? 
it was formed of caſks and hogſheads; joined with rafters, -linked 
with iron, and covered with a ſolid floor. On this floating battery, 
lie planted one of his largeſt cannon, while the fourſcore gallies, 
with troops and ſcaling-ladders, approached the moſt acceſſible ide, 


2 Which had formerly been ſtormed by the Latin conquerors. The 


Diſtreſb or 
the city. 


indolence of the Chriſtians has been accuſed for not deſtroying theſe 
unſiniſhed works; but their fire, by a ſuperior fire was. controlled 


and filenced ; nor were they wanting in a nocturnal attempt to burn 


the veſſels as well as the bridge of the ſultan. His vigilance pre- 


vented their approach; their foremoſt. galliots were ſunk or taken; 


5 forty youths, the braveſt of Italy and Greece, were inhumanly maſ- 
| facred at his command; nor could the emperor's grief be aſſuaged 
by. the juſt though cruel retaliation, of expoling from the walls the 

heads of two hundred and ſixty Muſulman captives. After a ſiege 


of forty days, the fate of Conſtantinople could no. longer be averted. 


The diminutive garriſon was exhauſted by a double attack: the for- 
tifications, which had ſtood for ages againſt hoſtile violence, were 


diſmantled' on all ſides by the Ottoman cannon : many breaches were 
opened; and near the Sate of St. Romanus, four towers had been 


409 a, 8 two examples of a fimi- 80 A Greek. of Candi, who 10 ſerved the 
lar tranſportation over the ſix miles of the 8 in a ſimilar undertaking (Spond. 
Ithmus of Corinth; the one fabulous, of A. D.. 1438, N*37.), might poſſibly be the 


- Avguſtus after the battle of Achum; the adviſer and agent of Mahomet. 80 
other true, of Nicetas, a Greek general in the I G particularly allude to our own em- 
a century. To theſe he might have added barkations on the lakes of Canada in the 


a bold enterpriſe of Hannibal, to introduce years 1776 and 1777, fo great in the labour, 
dis veſſels into the harbour of Tarentum (Po- ſo fruitleſs in the event. 


tybius, 1 viii. p. 749 edit. Gronov.), = 
' levelled 


hd 


nous trobps, Conſtantine was compelled to deſpeil the churches with we 
the promiſe of a fourfold reſtitution ; and his ſacrilege offered a new 
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— with the ground. For the payment of his feeble and muti- © H H A. P. 


reproach to the enemies of the union. A ſpirit of diſcord impaired 


the remnant of the Chriſtian ſtrength: the Genoeſe and Venetian 
auxiliaries aſſerted the pre- eminence of their reſpective ſervice ; and 


Juſtiniani and the great duke, whoſe ambition was: not extinguiſhed 
dy the common danger, LINE: each oller of treachery and cow- 


i 


o 1 
During che liege of Cloftaniaople; the words of peace and capi- 
— had heen ſometimes N and ſeveral embaſſies had 


paſſed between the camp and the city. The Greek emperor was 
a humbled by adverſity ;. and would have yielded to any terms com- 
| patible with religion and royalty. The Turkiſh ſultan: was defirous 


of ſparing the blood of his ſoldiers ; {fill more deſirous of ſecuring 


LXVIII. 


Preparations 


of the Turks 
for the gene- 


ral aſſault, 


May 26. 


for his own uſe the Byzantine treaſures ; and he accompliſhed a 


facred duty in preſenting to the Gabours, the choice of circumciſion, 


of tribute, or of death. The avarice of Mahomet might have been 
ſatisfied with an annual ſum ef one hundred thouſand ducats: but 
his ambition graſped the capital of the Eaſt: to the prince he offered 


a rich equivalent, to the people a free toleration;; or a ſafe depar- 


had fixed on the twenty-ninth of. May, as the fortunate and fatal 
hour. On the evening of the twenty-ſeventh, he iſſued his final 


ture: but after ſome fruitleſs treaty, he declared his reſolution of 
finding either a throne, or a grave, under the walls of Conſtanti- 


nople. A ſenſe of honour, and the fear of univerſal reproach, for- 


bade Palæologus to reſign the city into the hands of the Ottomans; 


and he determined to abide the laſt extremities of war. Several 
days were employed by the ſultan in the preparations of the aſſault; 
and a reſpite was granted by his favourite ſcience of aſtrology, which 


5% Chalcocondyles and Ducas differ in the the faithful Phranza ſpares his priace even 
time and circumſtances of the negociation; the thought of a ſurrender. 
and as it was neither glorious nar ſalutary, 


orders ; 
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=P the perilous emterprile. 


government; and bis menaces 5 Oh Tone 5 the 1 55 abs, 
that the fugitives | 1 deſerters, had they the wings of A, bird“, 4 


Nel 


ſhould not eſcape from his inexorable Juſtice. The greateſt part. of E 
his baſhaws and Janizaries were the offspring of Chriſtian - parents; 
but the glories of the Turkiſh name were perpetuated by ſucceſſive 
adoption; and in the gradual change of individuals, the ſpirit of a 


legion, a regiment, or an oda, is kept alive by 1 imitation and diſci- : 


pline. | In this holy warfare, the Moſlems were exhorted to purify 5 
their minds with prayer, their bodies with ſeven ablutions; and to 
abſtain from food till the cloſe of the enſuing day. A crowd of 


derviſhes viſited the tents to inſtil the defire of martyrdom, and 
the aſſurance of ſpending an immortal youth amidſt the rivers and 


gardens of paradiſe, and in the embraces of the black-eyed virgins, 
. Mahomet principally truſted to the efficacy. of temporal and 


viſible rewards, A double pay was promiſed to the victorious troops; 
The city: and the buildings, ſaid Mahomet, are mine: but 1 


f 6 ; 


«CC 


wo 


* 


* 


* 


57 Theſe wings (Chalcocondyles, 1. viii. 
p. 208.) are no more than an Oriental figure: 
but in the tragedy of Irene, Mahomet's = 


fion ſoars above ſenſe and reaſon : 


Should the fierce North, upon his frozen wings, 

Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds, 

And ſeat him in the Pleiads golden chariot 

T hence ſhould my fury drag him down to tortures. 
Befides the extravagance of the rant, I muſt 
obſerve, 1. That the operation of the winds 
muſt be confined to the /owver region of the 


air. 2. That the name, etymology, and 


fable of the Pleiads are purely Greek (Scho- 


liaſt ad Homer, £..686, Eudocia in Ionia, 


reſign to your valour the captives and the ſpoil, the treaſures of 
gold and beauty: be rich and be happy. Many are the provinces 
of my empire: the intrepid ſoldier who firſt aſcends the walls of 
' Conſtantinople, - ſhall be rewarded with the government of the 


p. 339. Apollodor. I. iii, c. 10. Heine, 
p. 229. Not. 682.), and had no affinity with 
the aſtronomy of the Eaſt (Hyde ad Ulugbeg, 
Tabul. in Syntagma Diſſert. tom. i. p. 40. 42. 


Goguet, Origine des Arts, &c. tom. vi. 
p. 73-78. Gebelin, Hiſt. du Calendrier, 
p-. 73+), which Mahomet had ſtudied. 3. The 


golden chariot does not exiſt either in ſcience 
or fiction; but 1 much fear that Dr. Johnſon 
has confounded the Pleiads with the great 
bear or waggon, the ROI with a northern 


conſtellation: 


Afxres Unv ua bake erahnen xcraboi. 


44 faireſt 
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reſt and moſt wealthy; 4 Ad my pratitude mall accumulate his 
* h6tiours and fortunes above the meaſure of his own hopes.” Such 
various and. potent motives diffuſed among the Turks a general 


ardour, regardleſs of life and impatient for action: the camp re- 


echoed with the Moſlem ſhouts * God i is God, there ! is but one- 


„God, and Mahomet is the apoſtle of God**;” and the fea and 
land, from Galata to the ſeven towers, were luminated by the blaze 


of their nocturnal fires. 5 

Far IHirent was the ſtate of the Chriſtians; who, with loud and 
impotent complaints, deplored the guilt, or the puniſhment, of their 
fins. The celeſtial image of the Virgin had been expoſed in ſolemn 
proceſſion; but their divine patroneſs was deaf to their entreaties; 
they accuſed the obſtinacy of the emperor for refuſing a timely ſur- 
render; anticipated the horrors of their fate; and ſighed for the 
repoſe and ſecurity of Turkiſh ſervitude. The nobleſt of the 
Greeks, and the braveſt of the allies, were ſummoned to the palace, 
to prepare them, on the evening, of the twenty-eighth, for the 
duties and dangers of the general aſſault. The laſt ſpeech of Pa- 
Izologus was the funeral oration of the Roman empire“: he pro- 
miſed, he conjured, and he vainly attempted to infuſe the hope: 
which was extinguiſhed” in his own mind. In this world all was 
_ comfortleſs and gloomy; and neither the goſpel nor the church have 


405 


CHAP. 


2 


Y 


Laſt farewel 
of the empe- 
ror and the 


Greeks. ; 


propoſed any conſpicuous recompenſe to the heroes who fall in the 


ſervice of their country. But the example of their prince, and the 


confinement of a ſiege, had armed theſe warriors with the courage 


of deſpair; and the pathetic ſcene is deſcribed by the feelings of 


the hiſtorian Phranza, who was himſelf prefent at this mournful 
aſſembly. They wept, they embraced ; regardleſs of their families. 


3+ Phranza quarrels with. theſe Moſtem erofity of the ſermon 5 the convent, that 


acclamations, not for. the name of God, but. I almoſt doubt whether it was pronounced by. 

for that of the prophet: the pious zeal of Conſtantine. Leonardus aſſigns him another 

Voltaire is exceſſive, and even ridiculous. ſpeech, in which he addreſſes. himſelf more 
55 J am afraid that this diſcourſe was com- reſpectfully to the Latin auxiliaries, 

ow by Phranza himſelf: and it ſmells ſo | 
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0 A p. a 1, Fortunes, they dev | 


Lavin 


we oy * 


The general 
aTauh, 
May 29. 


| watch on the rampart. The emperor, and ſome faithful com 8 | 
b nions, entered the dome of St. Sophia, which in a few hours was 
to. be converted into a moſch ; and devoutiy received, with tears and 


"THE DECIINE AND: . 


. 


| oted their Ives: and each comm 0 
parting to His ſtation, "maintained all night a vigilant? and anxious 


prayers, the ſacrament of the koly communion. He repoſed ſome 
moments in the palace, which reſounded with cries and lamenta- 


tions; ſolicited the pardon of all whom he might have injured **. 23 


| and mounted on horſeback to viſit the guards, and explore the mo- 


tions of the enemy. The diſtreſs and fall of the laſt Conſtan- 
tine are more glorious than the long proſperity of the Byzantine 


4 


Cæſars. | | 
In the confuſion of darkneſs an aſſailant may ſomeiines ſucceed ; 


but in this great and general attack, the military judgment and aſtro- 


logical knowledge of Mahomet adviſed him to expect the morning, 


the memorable. twenty-ninth of May, in the fourteen hundred and 
fifty-third year of the Chriſtian zra. The preceding night had been 
| firenuouſly | employed. the troops, the cannon, and the faſcines, 
were advanced to the edge of the ditch, which in many parts pre- 
ſented a ſmooth and level paſſage to the breach; and his fourſcore 


gallies almoſt touched with the prows and their ſcaling-ladders, the 


leſs defenſible walls of the harbour. Under pain of death, ſilence 
was enjoined : but the phyſical laws of motion and ſound are not 
obedient to diſcipline or fear; each individual might ſuppreſs his 
voice and meaſure his footſteps; but the march and labour of 
thouſands muſt inevitably produce a ftrange confuſion of diſſonant 
clamours, which reached the ears of the watchmen of the towers. 


At day-break, without the cuſtomary ſignal of the morning gun, 
the Turks aſſaulted the city by ſea and land; and the ſimilitude of a 


twined or twiſted thread has been applied to the cloſeneſs and con- 


This abaſement, which devotion has forgiveneſs of injuries: it is more eaſy to for- 
Tomktimes extorted from dying princes, is an give 490 times, than once to aſk pardon of 
amprovement of the goſpel doctrine of the an inferior, 4 


17 | 


tinuity 
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tivity of their line of attack. The foremolt ranks conſiſted, of CH AP. 


che cefuſe of the hoſt, a voluntary crowd, who fought without order 
command; of the feebleneſs of age or childhood, of peaſants and 
vagrants, and of all who had Joined the camp in the blind hope of 
plunder and martyrdom. The common impulſe drove them on- 
the e wan. the moſt audacious to climb were e pre- 


. we: the pain. throng. But their . 5 0 ammu- 
nition were exhauſted in this laborious defence: the ditch, was filled 


with the bodies of the flain; they ſupported the footſteps of their 
this devoted vanguard, the death was more 
ſerviceable than the life. Under their reſpective baſhaws and ſan- 


companions; and of 


| Jaks, the troops of Anatolia and Romania were ſucceſſively led to 
the charge: their progreſs was various and doubtful ; but, after a 
conflict of two hours, the Greeks {till maintained, and improved, 
their advantage; and the voice of the emperor was heard, encou- 
raging his ſoldiers to atchieve, by a laſt effort,” the deliverance of 
their country. In that fatal moment, the Janizaries aroſe, freſh, 
vigorous, and invincible. The ſaltan himſelf on horſeback, with 
an iron ' mace in his hand, was the ſpectator and judge of their 
valour: he was ſurrounded by ten thouſand of his domeſtic troops, 
whom he reſerved for the deciſive occaſions; and the tide of battle 
was directed and impelled by his voice and eye. His numerous mi- 
niſters of juſtice were poſted behind the; line, to urge, to reſtrain, 
and to puniſh; . and if danger was in the front, ſhame and inevi- 


table death were in the rear, of the fugitives. The cries of fear and 


of pain were drowned in the martial muſic of drums, trumpets, and 
attaballs ; and experience has proved, that the mechanical operation 
of ſounds, by quickening the circulation of the blood and ſpirits, 
will act on the human machine more forcibly than the eloquence of 


57 Beſides the: add guards, and ao 'this general aſlault- 250,090 Turks both horſe 
ſailors and the marines; Ducas numbers in and foot. 


Vor. VI. 1 by reaſon 
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33 | though pernicious, ſcience. But in. the uniform and odious pic 
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n and honour. From the lines, the gallies, am the | the 
Ottoman artillery, thundered on all ſides x and the camp, and ging, 


py Z by 9 


the Greeks and the T urks, were involved in a cloud of ſmoke, w 

could only be diſpelled by: the final deliverance or deſtruction of the 5 
Roman empire. The ſingle combats of the heroes of hiſtory or 
| fable, amuſe our fancy and engage our affections 8 the {kilful; evo- 
IIlutions of war may inform the mind, and improve a. neceſſary, 


of a general aſſault, all is blood, and horror, and confuſion; 5 cis 


$a _—_ 1 ſhall 1 ſtrive, at the diſtance of three centuries and: a thouſand miles, 
4 I EN to delineate a feene, of which there could be no ſpectators, and of 
4 ; which the actors themſelves were . of ne 8 10 or 
4 4 „ adequate idea. k F< 52 * 
= | | i The immediate loſs of F Conlianticagie. may be ate to the 
bs l N = bullet, or arrow, which pierced the gauntlet of John Juſtiniani. 
1 The ſight of his blood, and the exquiſite pain, appalled the courage 
4 G | . of the chief, whoſe arms and counſels were the firmeſt rampart of 
1 the city. As he withdrew from his ſtation in queſt of a ſurgeon, 
Az þ f © his flight was perceived and ſtopped by the indefatigable emperor. 
WW * Your wound,“ exclaimed Palæologus, is flight; the danger 1s 
We | DD”. « preſſing ; your preſence is neceſſary; and whither will you re- 
. b * tire?” „I. will retire,” faid the trembling. Genoeſe, 2 by the 
4 „ ſame road which God has opened to the Turks;“ and at theſe 
W words he haſtily paſſed through one of the breaches: of the i inner c 
1 wall. By this puſillanimous act, he ſtained. the honours of a 


military life; and the. few days which he ſurvived. in Gatata, 
or the iſle of Chios, were embittered by his own and the public 
ee 008 IP was aa: be bs the agen "Pe: of 


7 115 117 W "Y 14 


53 ln * E wage of has light of Chien, Rds "OA 18 A recent. Takg- 
Juſtiniani, Phranza expreſſes his own feelings, nation, gloriæ falutis ſuique oblitus. In the 
and thoſe of the public. For ſome private whole ſeries of their Eaſtern policy, his 
reaſons, he is treated with more lenity and countrymen, the Genoele, were always ſuſ- 
reſpect by Ducas; but the words of Leonardus JT Ad often 81557 2 25 f | 
7 ehe 
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0 A Wi att xillaries; and the dekenee begun 46 macken hen "tk on 
attack "was preſſed with redoubled iger. f he Humber of the 
Ott mans Was fifty, perhaps an hundred, times lüperior to that of 


the Chriſtians : the double walls were reduced by the cannon to an 
Ded of ruins: in a eircuit of ſeveral miles, ſome places muſt be 


found more eaſy of acceſs, or more feebly guarded; and if the be- 


ſezers could penetrate in a ſingle point, the whole city was irre- 
coverably loſt. The firſt who deſerved the ſultan's reward was 
Haſſan the Janizary, of - gigantic ſtature and ſtrength. - With his 
ſcymetar i in one hand and his buckler in the other, he aſcended the 
outward fortification : of the thirty Janizaries, who were emulous of 
his valour, eighteen periſhed in the bold adventure. Haſſan and 
his twelve companions had reached the ſummit ; the giant was pre- 


cipitated from the rampart; he roſe on one knee, and was again 


oppreſſed by a a ſhower of darts and ſtones. But his ſucceſs had 
proved that the achievement was poſſible: the walls and towers 


were inftant ntly covered with a ſwarm of Turks; and the Greeks, 


now driven from the vantage ground, were overwhelmed by en- 
creaſing multitudes. Amidſt theſe multitudes, the emperor”, who 
accompliſhed all the duties of a general and a ſoldier, was long ſeen, 
and finally loſt. The nobles,” who fought round his perſon, ſuſ- 
tained till their laſt breath the honourable names of Palzologus and 
Cantacuzene: his mournful exclamation was heard, © Cannot there 
6e he found a Chriſtian" to cut off my head ©?” and his laſt fear was 
that of falling alive” into the Hands of the infidels *, 8 The wen 


- 4 ; 


"I 59 ns kills role OY 8 "dans of 15 


Turkiſh ſoldiers; Chalcocondyles wounds him 


in the ſhoulder, and then tramples him in 


the gate. The grief of Phranza carrying 
him among the enemy, eſcapes from the pre- 
ciſe image of his death; but we may, with- 
out flattery. apply theſe noble lines of Dry- 
den: 


As to Sebaſtian, let ther ach the field ; 
And where they find a mountain of the gain, 
Send one to climb, and looking down beneath, 


There hy will find ws: at t his _ dats 

With his face up to heaven, i in that red monument 
Which his good ſword had digged. 

o Spondanus (A. D. 1453, Ne 10. ), who 
hs hopes of his ſalvation, wiſhes to abſolve 
this demand from the guilt of ſuicide. | 


„N Leonardus Chienſis very properly ob- | 


ſerves, that the Turks, had they known the 
emperor, would have laboured to. ſave and 
ſecure a captive ſo acceptable to the ſultan. 


* 2 On deſpair 
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Death of the 

- emperor 
Conſtantine 
Palzologus. 


Eofs of the 
city and em- 
pire. 


Aae air ef oa orflatitine” caſt. 
fell by an ur tkne 
tain of the flain. 


more: the Greeks fled towards the city; and many were prefiet 
and Rifted in the narrow paſs of che gate of St. Romanus. The 
victorious Turks ruſhed through” the breaches of the inner wall; 


* * 


and as they advanced into the ſtreets, they were ſoon joine 


own Hand, and his body: Vir RAN 
After his death, reſiſtanee and brder were 


by n 


brethren, who had forced the gate Phenar on the ſide of tlie ar- 

bour ®. In the firſt heat of the purſuit, about two thouſand crit 
tians were put to the ſword; but avarice ſoon prevailed over eruelty; I 
and the victors acknowledged, that they ſhould immediately have 


given quarter. if the valour of the emperor and- his choſen bands had 


not prepared them for a ſimilar oppoſition i in every. part of the eapi- 1 


tal. 


It was thus, after a ſiege of fifty three days, that Conſtanti- 
; nople, which had defied the power C of Choſroes, the Chagan, and the 
caliphs, was. irretrievably ſubdued by the arms of Mahomet the 


ſecond, Her empire only had been ſubyerted by the Lans: her 
religion was trampled in the duſt by the Moſlem conquerors ©. 8 BY 

The tidings of. misfortune. fly with a rapid wing; yet ſuch was 
the extent of Conſtantinople, that the more diſlant unden e 


The Turks 
enter and 
pillage Con- 
Kantinople, 


prolong ſome moments the happy ignorance of their ruin“ 


But 


in the general conſternation, in the feelings of ſelfiſh or - ſocial 
anxiety, in the tumu!t and thunder of the aſſault, a /eepleſs night 


and morning muſt have elapſed ; nor can I believe that many Gre- 


cian ladies were awakened by the Aae from | a found and tran- 


6 Cantemir, p. 96. The Chriſtian ſhips 
n the mouth of the harbour, had flanked and 


kretarded this naval attack. 


6 Chaloccondyles moſt abſurdly ſuppoſes, 
that Conſtantinople was ſacked by the Afiatics 
in revenge for the ancient calamities of Troy; 
and the grammarians of the xv century are 
happy to meltdown the uncouth appellation of 
Turks, into the more claſſical name of Teucri. 


R * When . ſurpriſed. 8 during 
the celebration of a feſtival, ſo vaſt was the 


city, and ſo careleſs were the inhabitants, 


that much time elapſed before the diſtant 
quarters knew that they were captives (He- 
rodotus, I. i. c. 191.), and Uſher (Annal. 
p. 78.), who has quoted from the prophet 
Jeremiah a paſſage of ſimilar import. 


quil 


ts; Were inſtantly deſerted; 5 and the, trembling inhabitants, 


| accumulated weaknels could be productive of ſtrength, or in the vain 
ope, that amid the crowd, each individual might be ſafe and i invi- 


of St. Sophia: in the ſpace of an hour, the ſanctuary, the choir, the 
nave, the upper and lower galleries, were filled with the multitudes 
of fathers and huſbands, of women and children, of prieſts, monks, 
and religious virgins: the doors were barred on the inſide, and they 
fought protection from the ſacred dome, which they had ſo lately 


abhorred as a profane and polluted edifice, Their confidence was 


founded on the prophecy of an enthuſiaſt or impoſtor; that one day 
the Turks would enter Conſtantinople, and purſue the Romans as 
far as the column of Conſtantine in the ſquare before St, Sophia: but 


that this would be the term of their calamities : that an angel would 
deſcend from heaven, with a ſword in his hand, and would deliver 
che empire, with that celeſtial weapon, to a poor man ſeated at the 


foot of the column. Take this ſword,” would he ſay, and 


« avenge the people of the Lord.” At theſe animating words, 'the 


Turks would inftantly fly, and the victorious Romans would drive 2 


them from the Weſt, and from all Anatolia, as far as the frontiers 
of Perſia. It is on this occaſion, that Ducas, with ſome fancy and 
much truth, upbraids the diſcord and obſtinacy of the Greeks, 


Had that angel appeared,” exclaims the hiſtorian, © had he offered 


to exterminate your foes if you would conſent to the union of 
the church, even then, in that fatal moment, you would have x re- 
* 88 ſafety or have deceived your God“. 


6s This lively deſcription is extrafied from ſubdued in * (Phranza, Ex lit. c. 27. ), 
Ducas (c. 39.), who two years-afterwards that iſland muſt have been full of the fugitives 
was ſent ambaſſador from the prince of Leſ- of Conſtantinople, who delighted to repeat, 
bos to the ſultan (e. 44.). Till Leſbos was perhaps to adorn, the tale of their miſery. 


While 


"7 Quythe: eos, 100 he ankle wen tlie houſes c * A r. 


. 1 together i in the ſtreets, like an herd of timid animals; as if 555 


se. From every part of the capital, they flowed into the church | 
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; multitude of their. priſoners.” Youth, beauty, and the. appearance. of 


: 5 run d-, 
they expected, the deſcent; of che man,. 


were broken with axes 3 ald a8. the Turks eneountered no refit 
their bloodleſs hands were employed in ſelecting and ſecurin 


7: wealth, attracted their choice; and the right of property x was decided - 


among themſelves. by a prior ſeizure, by perſonal. ſtrength, and by. 


the authority of command. In the ſpace of an hour, the male 


captives were bound with cords, the females with their veils, and 


girdles. The ſenators were linked with their llaves; the prelates, 


with the W of the church; and Nen men ot a p eh th 


„ i $4 


their mn kindred.” 1 8 this. common _ captivity, the cont of 4 


eiety were confounded; the ties of nature were eut aſunder; ; and 


the inexorable ſoldier was careleſs of the father 8 groans,. the tears. of 


the mother, and the lamentations of the children. The loudeſt j in 
their wailings were the nuns, who were torn from the altar with 


naked boſoms, outſtretched hands, and diſhevelled hair: ; and we 
ſhould piouſly believe that few could be tempted to prefer the 


vigils of the haram to thoſe of the monaſtery, Of. theſe unfor- 
tunate Greeks, of theſe domeſtic animals, whole ſtrings were rudely 
driven through the ſtreets ; and as the conquerors were eager to re- 
turn for more prey, their trembling pace was quickened with me- 
naces and blows. At the ſame hour, a ſimilar rapine was exerciſed 
in all the churches and monaſteries, in all the palaces and habitations 
of the capital ; nor could any place, however ſacred or ſequeſtered, 
protect the perſons or the property of the Greeks. Above ſixty 
thouſand of this devoted people were tranſported from the city; to 


the camp and fleet; exchanged or ſold according to the caprice or 


intereſt of their maſters, and diſperſed in remote ſervitude, through. 
the provinces of the Ottoman empire, Among 1 theſe we may notice' 
ſome remarkable characters. The hiſtorian Phranza, firſt chamber- 
lain and principal ſecretary, Was involved With his family in the 

| common 
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Rörſe; but his two children, in the flower of youth | beauty, had 
been "ſeized for the uſe of Mahomet himſelf. The daughter of 
Phiraiza died in the ſeraglio, perhaps a virgin: his ſon; in the fifteentk 
rear of his age, preferred death to infamy, and was ſtabbed by the | 
A deed thus inhuman, cannot ſurely be 


hind of the royal lover“. 


eviminon lot After badedsg wur inks Abdel Nlavery; he 
recovered his freedom in the enſuing winter he ventured to Adria- 
83 and ranſomed his wife from the mir 22 or maſter of the 


expiated by the taſte and liberality with which he releaſed a Grecian 
matron, and her two daughters, on receiving a Latin ode from Phi- 


elphus, who had choſen a wife in that noble family“. 
or eruelty of Mahomet would have been moſt ſenſibly gratified by 


The pride 


the capture of a Roman legate ; but the dexterity of cardinal Iſidore 
eluded the ſearch, and he eſcaped from Galata in a plebeian habit“. 
The chain and entrance of the outward harbour was ſtill occupied 


by the Italian ſhips of merchandiſe and war. They had ſignaliſed 


their valour in the ſiege; they embraced the moment of retreat, 
while the Turkiſh mariners were diſſipated in the pillage of the 


eity. 


When they hoiſted fail, the beach was covered with a ſup- 


pliant a and lamentable crowd: but the means of tranſportation were 


—— 4% 


ſcanty : the Venetians and Genoeſe ſelected their countrymen ; and, 
notwithſtanding the faireſt promiſes - -of the ſultan, the inhabitants of 
Galata evacuated their houſes, and embarked with their moſt preci- : 


ous s elfects. 
5 See 1 1. i. c. 20, 21. 


jugulavit.. 
nefarie abuti. 
Yet he could only learn from report, the 
bloody or impure ſcenes that were acted in 
the dark receſles of the ſeraglio. * 


oy See Tiraboſchi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 290. and | 
Lancelot (Mem. de l' Academie des Inſcrip- 


tions, tom. x. P.718.). FT ſhould be curious to 
learn how he could praiſe the public ene- 
my, whom he ſo often reviles as the moſt 


His 
expreſſions a are poſitive: Ameras ſua mand - 
.. . volebat enim eo turpiter et 
Me miſerum et infelicem. 


corrupt and inhuman of tyrants. 
es The Commentaries of Pius II. ſuppoſe; 
that he craftily placed his cardinal's hat on 
the head of a.corpſe which. was- cut off and 


expoſed in triumph, while the legate himſelf 


was bought and delivered, as a captive of o 
value. The great Belgic Chronicle adorns 
his eſcape with new adventures, which he 


453. 
No x6.) in his own letters, leſt he ſhould loſe 


ſuppreſſed (ſays Spondanus, A. D. 14 


the merit and reward of ſuffering for Chriſt. 


In 


5 63 


EAAP. 
LXV III. 


| id 
1. 
1 


Amount of 
5 the ſpoil. | 


T7 51 
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9 Dau | HMSO, C9540; 0 A408 
uber ol Chriſtian blood: but accordin ig to their maxims At 


2113 Kiel 


1 Ai, | 
maxims of antiquity), the lives of the vanqu ilbed were forfeited 5 
ines HT ue | Y Bie 
and the legitimate reward of the conqueror was . from | N i 
fore 108 84 Fin $413 = 
ſerxic the ſale, or the ranſom, of his captives of bot oth, ſe: ſexes T. bene 
th of anti had been granted the l 5 
be to kh. haha granted by the ſult P's We 


torious troops: a ;; Al nd the rapine of an hour is more Progudive : than zan 
the. induſtry of years. But as n regular diviſion was a 

the ſpoil, the reſpeQive ſhares were not determined by.m 
the rewards of valour were ſtolen away by the fol o were 
ho Had declined the toil and danger of the battle. The x Arr 
of their depredations could not afford either amuſement or inſtru 
tion: the total amount, in the laſt ene the empire, has been 
valued at four millions of ducats and of this ſum, ea! mall 0 
was the property of the Veith the Genoeſe, the Florentit 


' $4 2 . * ; 2 1 
4 % + * E c 3 4 7 i 


and the merchants' of Ancona. Of theſe foreigners, the ſtock TH 
improved in quick and perpetual circulation: but the riches of the 
| Greeks were diſplayed in the idle oſtentation of palaces and ward- 
robes, or deeply buried in treaſures of ingots” and old coin, 1 ir 
ſhould be. demanded at their hands for the defence of their country. 
The profanation and plunder of the monaſteries' and churches, ex- 
cited the moſt tragic complaints. Th dome of St. Sophia ien the 


6% Buſbequius expatiates with pleaſure and p.211.), but in the difribmicn to Venice, 
applauſe on the rights of war, and the uſe of Genoa, Florence, and Ancona, of 50, 20, 
ſlavery, among the ancients and the Turks 20, and 15;000 ducats, 1 ſuſpect that a 
(de Legat. Turcica, epiſt, ui, p- 161.). figure has been dropt. Een with the reſti- 

70 This ſum is ſpecified in a marginal tution, the foreign property. would. el 5 
note of Leunclavius (Chalcocondyles, 1. viii. exceed one-fourth. | 


9 


% 


earthly 


or THE! ROMAN EMPIRE. 


+axthly; — the ſecond ſirmament, the vehicle of the heb, 0 
che throne of the glory of God, was deſpoiled of the oblations of 
ages; and the gold and ſilver, bo pearls and jewels, the vaſes and 


of mankind. ' After the divine images had been ſtripped of all that 
could be valuable to a profane eye, the canvaſs, or the wood, was 
torn, or broken, or burnt, or trod under foot, or applied, in the 
ſtables or the kitchen, to the vileſt uſes. The example of ſacrilege 
Was imitated however from the Latin conquerors of Conſtantinople; 
and the treatment which Chriſt, the Virgin, and the ſaints, had ſuſ- 
tained from the guilty Catholic, might be inflicted by the zealous 
Muſulman on the monuments of idolatry. Perhaps, inſtead of; join- 
ing the public clamour, a philoſopher will obſerve, that in the de- 
cline of the arts, the workmanſhip could not be more valuable than 
the work, and that a freſh ſupply of viſions and miracles would 
ſpeedily be renewed by the craft of the prieſt and the credulity of 
the people. He will more ſeriouſly deplore the loſs of the Byzan- 
tine libraries, which were deſtroyed or ſcattered in the general con- 


fuſion: one hundred and twenty thouſand manuſcripts are ſaid to 


have diſappeared **; ten volumes might be purchaſed for a ſingle 
ducat ; ; and the Bide | ignominious price, too high perhaps for a ſhelf 


Sn productions of the ſcience and literature of ancient Greece. 
We 


claſſic treaſures was ſafely depoſited in Italy; and that the mechanics 


time and barbariſim. 


From the firſt hour 7 of the NPY ewenty-ninth of May, 
diſorder and rapine prevailed i in Conſtantinople, till the eighth hour 


7: See the enthokaftic praiſes and lamenta- from a Ms. in = Cotton library). 


75 es Ducas (e. 43-)s and an epiſile, the days and hours from midnight, was uſed 
July 15"), 1453, from Laurus Quirinus to at Conſtantinople. But Ducas feems to un- 
pope Nicholas V. (Hody de Gracis, p. 192. derſtand the natural hours from ſun-riſe. 


Vol. VI. KEE of 


ſacerdotal ornaments, were moſt wickedly converted to the ſervice 


of theology, included the whole works of Ariſtotle and Homer, the 
may reflect with pleaſure, that an ineſtimable portion of our 


of a German town had invented an art which derides the havock of | 


tions of Phranza (l. iti. c. 17.) 73 The. Julian Calendar, which reckons 
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© 1. Mb ofitiecfimariiayy rheviettinhsillaeas himſelf paſſed in triumy 


and guards, each of whom (ſays a Byzantine biſtorian) 


THE DECIANE AND FALL | 


the gate of St. Romanus. He Was- a 


as Hereules, dextrous as Apollo, and equal in . to ** ten 77 


the race of ordinary mortals. The conqueror gazed with ſatisfac- 


tion and wonder on the ſtrange though ſplendid appearance of the 
domes and palaces, ſo diſſimilar from the ſtyle of Oriental architec- 
ture. In the hippodrome, or atmeidan, his eye was attracted by the 


twiſted. column of the three ſerpents; and, as a trial of his ſtrength, | 


he ſhattered with his iron mace or battle-axe the under jaw of one 


of theſe monſters-, which in the eyes of the T urks were the idols 


or taliſmans of the city. At the principal door of St. Sophia, ie 
alighted from his horſe, and entered the dome: and ſuch was his 


jealous regard for that monument of his glory, that on obſerving a 
zealous Muſulman in the act of breaking the marble pavement, he 
admoniſhed him with his ſcymetar, that, if the ſpoil and captives 
were granted to the ſoldiers, the public and private buildings had 
been reſerved for the prince. By his command, the metropolis of 
the Eaſtern church was transformed into a moſch: the rich and 
portable inſtruments of ſuperſtition had been removed; the croſſes 
were thrown down ; and the walls, which were covered with 3 images 
and moſaics, were ' waſhed and purified, and reſtored to a ſtate of 
naked ſimplicity. On the fame day, or on the enſuing Friday, the 


MueZin Or erier aſcended the moſt lofty turret, and proclaimed the 


ezan, or public invitation in the name of God and his prophet; the 
imam preached; ; and Mahomet the ſecond performed the namas of 
prayer and thankſgiving on the great altar, where the Chriſtian 
myſteries had o lately been celebrated before the laſt of the fats 


74 See the Turkiſh 1 p. 329. and for the Turkiſh : account t of the Cs of 
the Pandects of Leunclavius, p. 443. St. Sophia, ſo bitterly deplored by Phranza 
75 I have had occaſion (vol. ii. p. 16, 17.) and Ducas. It is amuſing enough to obſerve, 
to mention this curious relic of Grzcian anti- in what oppoſite lights the ſame object ap- 


4 quity. | $A, | pears to a Mafulman and a Chriſtian eye. 


70 We are obliged to Cantemir (p. 102.) 
From 


or. T WR! ROMAN) EMPIRE. 


From St. Sophia: hes prdesedb dd to the auguſt, but deſolate, manſi 
of an hundred ſucceſſors of ahe- great | Conſtantine; but which in a 
few hours had been ſtripped of the pomp of royalty. A melancholy 
refteQtion on tlie viciſſitudes of human greatneſs, forced itſelf on his 


mind and he repeated an elegant diſtich of Perſian poetry: The 


8 


ſpider has wove his web in the Imperial palace; and the owl hath 


12 e her watch-ſong on the towers of Afraſiab “. aha; 
"Yet his mind was not ſatisfied, nor did the victory ſeem complete, 
till he Was informed of the fate of Conſtantine; whether he had 
eſcaped, or been made priſoner, or had fallen in the battle. TWO 
Janizaries' claimed the honour and reward of his death: the body, 
under an heap of ſlain, was diſcovered by the golden eagles em- 
broidered on his ſhoes : : the Greeks acknowledged with tears the 
head of their late emperor 3 ; and, after expoſing the bloody trophy, 
Mahomet beſtowed on his rival the Honours of a decent funeral. 
After his deceaſe, Lucas Notaras, great duke” , and firſt miniſter of 
the empire, was the moſt important priſoner. When he offered his 
perſon and his treaſures at the foot of the throne, « And why,” 
faid the indignant ſultan, © did you not employ theſe treaſures in 
the defence of your prince and country?“ © They were yours,” 


anſwered the flave, «* God on reſerved them for your hands,” “ If 


ee he reſerved. them for me,” replied the deſpot, e how have you 
60 preſumed to with-hold them ſo long by a fruitleſs and fatal re- 


1 ſiſtance!“ The great duke alleged the obſtinacy of the ſtrangers, 


and ſome ſecret encouragement from the Turkiſh vizir; and from 


155 This Atieh, a Cantemir gives in the Greek emperor: 1 would SH con- 
the original, derives new beauties from the tent himſelf with a trophy leſs inhuman, 
application; It was thus that Scipio repeat= 17 Phranza was the perſonal enemy of the 
ed, in the ſack of Carthage, the famous pro- Greek duke; nor could time, or death, gr 
phecy of Homer. The ſame generous feel- his own retreat to a monaſtery, extort a feel: 
ing carried the mind of the conqueror to the ing of ſympathy or forgiveneſs, Ducas 1s 
paſt or the future, inclined to praiſe and pity the martyr ; Chal- 
78 J cannot believe with Ducas (ſee Spon- cocondyles is neuter, bat we are indebted to 
danus, A. D. 1453, Ne 13-), that Mahomet him for the hint of the Greek ate di 

7 round Perſia, Arabia, &c. the head of 
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His beha- 
viour to the 


Greeks. 
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He repeoples _ 


and adorns 
Conſtantino- 


3 oh. Mardi TOA 
a venerahle:princeſs oppreſſed with ſicl neſs/ and grief; and rhis} en- 
ſolation for her misfortunes was in the moſt tender ſtrain uf huma - 
nity and filial reverence. A ſimilar clemency was extended do the 


principal officers: of ſtate, of whom ſeveral were ranſamed at his-ex- 
pence; and during ſome days he declared; himſelf the friend and 


father of the vanquiſhed people. But the ſcene Was ſoon changed; 


and before his departure, the hippodrome ſtreamed with the blood of 


his nohleſt captives. His perfidious eruelty is exeerated by the 


Qhriſtians: they adorn with the colours of heroic martyrdom the 
execution of the great duke and his two ſons; and his death is 


aſeribed to the generous refuſal of delivering his children to the 


tyrant's luſt. Vet a Byzantine hiſtorian has dropt an unguarded 
word. of conſpiracy, deliverance, and- Italian ſuccour: :: ſuch treaſon. 
may be glorious ; but the rebel who bravely ventures, has juſtly 
forfeited, his life; nor ſhould. we blame a conqueror for deſtroying 


the enemies whom he can no longer truſt. On the eighteenth. of 
June, the victorious ſultan returned to Adrianople ; and ſmiled at 
the baſe and hollow embaſſies of the Chriſtian princes, . e 
their approaching ruin in the fall of the Eaſtern empire oper 
Conſtantinople had been left naked and deſolate, without a prince 
or a people. But ſhe could not be deſpoiled of the incomparable 
ſituation which marks her for the metropolis of a great empire; 
and the genius of the place will ever triumph over the accidents of 
time and fortune. Bourſa and Adrianople, the ancient ſeats of the 


Ottomans, ſunk into provincial towns; and. Mahomet the ſecond 


eſtabliſhed his own reſidence, and that of his ſucceſſors, on We 
commanding * which had been choſen- ** ae. . 21 Pp 


20 For i reſtitution of ease not, ebe ha ah ior ca n 
and the Turkiſh foundations, ſee Cantemir travellers, From a gigantic picture of the - 
(p- 102—109. 55 Ducas (e. 42. ). wich There 82 Fee &cc. TOR, 


f'% 


amen RT} * 2 


been burut for the reſtoration of the walls of the 
Uipical, bos che entire property of the ſoil and mann awhetiver | 
public or priunte, or profane or ſacred, was now erred; to the 
eonqueror, he firſt ſeparated a ſpace of eight furlongs Gro: thy 
Point of the triangle for the eſtabliſhment of his ſeraglio or palace! | 
om of luxury, chat the grand fignor (as he has 
been;cemphatically named by the Italians) appears to reign- over 
Europe and Aſiag but his perſon on the ſhores of the Boſphorus 
may not always be fecure from the inſults of an hoſtile navy. In 
a moſch, the cathedral” of St. Sophia was · en- 
dowed with an ample revenue, erowned with lofty minarets, and 
ſutrounded with groves and fountains, for the devo 
ment of the Moſlems. The ſame model was imitated i in the j ami or 


It is here; in the boſon 


the new character o 


OFTHE ROMAN) EMPIRE. 


{ordGitions 6f Ghlitap Which might afford 4 thelter nn 0 8 „ 
eee eee eee — 


royal moſchs; and tlie firſt of theſe was built, by Mahomet himſelf, 


on the ruins of the church of the holy apoſtles and the tombs of 

the Greek emperors. On the third day after the conqueſt, the grave 
of Abu Ayub or Job, who had fallen in the firſt ſiege of the Arabs, | 
was revealed in a viſion; and it is before the ſepulchre of the mar- 
tyr, that the new ſultans are girded with the ſword of empire 
Conſtantinople no longer appertains to the Roman hiſtorian; nor 
ſhall T enumerate the civil and religious edifices that were profaned 


or erected by its Turkiſh maſters: the population was ſpeedily re- 


newed; and before the end of September, five thouſand families of 


Anatolia and Romania had obeyed the royal mandate, which en- 


joined them, under pain of death, to occupy their new habitations 
ine eapital. The throne. af Mahomet was guarded by: the num 


«nd Ottoman empire (Abregede Hiſtoire Abou Ayub, is deſcribed and ann in 


1 tom, ly, p., 161.) we may the Tableau General: de LEmpyee , Qztoman 
Jearn, that. in the FEAT 1 586, the Moflems (Paris, 1787, in large folio), , Aa works of leſs 


were Jeſs. numerous 
kriſtians, or even the Jews. 


n The Tarbs, or ſepulchral monument of 


in. dhe capital than the vſe,; perhaps, than e (rom. 3 


P- 305, 306. * 
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G. MH Av. hack And fidelity: of his Moſle 
2 aſpired to. 


5 dee a patelatthy the ceremonial of:the:Pyzantinericoutt was re- 
vived and imitated; With a mixture of ſatis faction and horror; they 


llect the remnant of the \Greoks 4 ace . 


a5 ſoou a8, chen Mere affured of »thi 5, their liberties, 
 theit religion, In the ine inveſti» 


beheld. the ſultan on his thrope 3; who delivered into the hands of 
Gennadius the croher or paſtoral ſtaff, the ſymbel of his eceleſiaſtical 
1 Who conducted the patriarch to the gate of the ſexagliog! pre- 
ſented him with an horſe richly capariſoned, and directed the vizirs 
and baſhaws to lead him to the palace which had been allotted for 
his reſidence „ The churches of Conſtantinople! were ſhared be- 


tween, the two religions: their limits were marked; and, till it was 
infringed by Selim the grandſon of Mahomet, the Greeks enjoyed 


above ſixty years the benefit of this equal partition. /Encouraged by 
the miniſters of the divan, who wiſhed to elude the fanaticiſm of the 
ſultan, the Chriſtian advocates preſumed to allege that this diviſion 
had been an act, not of generoſity, but of juſtice; not a conceſſion, 
but a compact; and that if one half of the city. had been taken by 
ſtorm, the other moiety had 88 on the faith of a ſacred 
capitulation. The original grant had indeed been conſumed by fire; 
but the loſs was ſupplied by the teſtimony, of- three aged Janizaries 
who. remembered the tranſaction; and their venal. oaths are of 
more weight! in. the opinion. of Cantemir, than the Babs. and un- 
animous conſent of the, hiſtory of the N 

3 5 * "The 


, > % oF» 
24 4 Fl 1741 4. 


BY. Phranza (1. 111. Ee. 19.) relates the cere- | 83 _—_ 8 Tarco-Gracia of cite Ke. 


mony, Which has poffibly been. adorned in 


the Greek reparts. to each other, and to the 


Latins, The fact is confirmed by Emanuel! 


Malaxus, who wrote, in vulgar Greek, the 
Hiſtory of the Patriarchs after the taking of 
Conſtantinople, inſerted in the Turco: Græcia 
of Cruſius (I. v. p. 106—184.). But the 
moſt patient reader will not believe that Ma- 
homet adopted the Catholie form, 4 Sancta 
« Trinitas quæ mihi donavit! imperium te in 
46 parriarcham novæ Rome deligit. T“ 


Spondanus (A. D. 1473, NAT. 1458, N16.) 
de ſeribes the flavery and, domeſtic quarrels 
of the Greek church, The patriarch who 
ſucceeded Gennadins; threw: himfelf f in de- 


ſpair into a well, 
* Cantemir-{p. 101105.) infiſts on the 
unanimous conſent of the Torkiſh hiſtorians, 
ancient as well as modern, and argues, that 
they would not have violated the truth to 
diminiſh their national glory, ſince it is 
eſteemed more honourable to take a city by 
force 


o THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Abe betaling fragments of ihe Greck Mag aon in Europe and 
A I ſhall abandon to the Turkiſh arms; but the final extinction 
of the two laſt dynaſties which have reigned in Conſtantinople, 
ſhould terminate the decline and fall of the Roman empire 1 in the 
Eaſt. The deſpots of the Morea, Demetrius and Thomas“, "the 
two ſurviving” brothers of . the name of PALEOLOGUS, were aſto- 
niſhed by the death of the emperor Conſtantine, and the ruin of the 


monarchy. Hopeleſs of defence, they prepared with the noble 


Greeks who adhered to their fortune, to ſeek a refuge in Italy, be- 


yond the reach of the Ottoman thunder. 


Their firſt apprehenſions 


were diſpelled by the victorious ſultan, who contented himſelf with 


a tribute of twelve thouſand ducats; 
plored the continent and the lands in ſearch of prey, he indulged 
orea in a reſpite of ſeven years. 


the 


and while his ambition ex- 


But this reſpite was a period 


of grief, diſcord, and miſery. The hexamilion, the rampart of the 
Iſthmus; fo often raiſed and fo often ſubverted, could not long be 


— wy hm: 


ended by three hundred Italian archers : 'the keys of Corinth 


were ſeized: by the Turks : they returned from their ſummer e excur- 
ſions with : a train of captives and ſpoil ; ; and the complaints of the 


injured Greeks were heard with indifference and diſdain. The Al- 
banians, a vagrant tribe of ſhepherds and robbers, filled the penin- 


ſula with rapine and murder: the two deſpots implored the danger- 


ous and humiliating aid of a neighbouring baſhaw.; and when he 
had quelled the revolt, his leſſons inculeated the rule of their future 


hoods than by compoſition. 


rian, and the Turkiſh Annals of Leunclavius 
affirm, without exception, that Mahomet took 
Conftantinople per vm (p. 329.). 2. The 
ſame argument may be turned in favour of 


the Greeks of the times, who would not have 


forgotten this, honourable and ſalutary treaty, 
Voltaire, as uſval, prefers the Turks to the 
Chriſtians, 

as For the genealogy and fall of the Com- 
neni of Trebizond, ſee W (Fam. 


16 


But, 1. Idoubt 
this confent, ſince he quotes Ho particular hiſto- 


Byzant. p. 195. ); for the laſt Palzologi, the 
ſame accurate antiquarian (p. 244.247, 248.) 


The Palæologi of Montferrat were not extinct 
till the next century; but they had enen 
their Greek origin and kindred. 

85 In the worthleſs ſtory of the center 
and misfortunes of the two brothers, Phranza 


(I. iii. c. 21-30.) is too partial on the ſide 


of Thomas; Ducas (c. 44, 45. ) is too brief, 


and Chalcocondyles (l. viii, ix, x.) too diffuſe 


and digreſſive. 


conduct. 


N — 


CHAP. 
LXVIII. 
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Extinction oe 
the Imper:al 
families of 
Comnenus 


and Palzolo- 
Zus. | 
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Loſs of the 


1 
- - 


0 H AP ?. nb. Neither the 3 ties of blood, nor we 


. 


Atedt Comm ion and before the | ahar, nor 4 
ger eee of 3 could reconcile or ſuſpend their do- 
2 wool quarrels. They ravaged each other's patrimony with fire and 
ſword: 1 the alms ag, ſuccours of the Weſt were. confumed in civil 
* hoſtility; P and their power was only exerted in ſavage and arbitrary 
executions. The diſtreſs and revenge of the weaker rival, invoked 
their ſupreme lord; and, in the. ſeaſon of maturity and revenge, 
Mahomet declared Himſelf the friend of Demetrius, and marched 

1 8 1460; into the Morea with an irreſiſtible force. When he had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sparta, You are too weak, faid the ſultan, to control 

& this turbulent province: I will take your daughter to my bed; 

e and you ſhall paſs the remainder of your life in ſecurity and ho- 

= 6 nour.” Demetrius ſighed and obeyed ; ſurrendered his daughter 

and his caſtles ; followed to Adrianople his ſovereign and ſon; and 

received for his own maintenance, and that of his followers, a city 

in Thrace, and the adjacent iſles of Imbros, Lemnos, and Samo- 

thrace. He was joined the next year by a companion of misfor- 
tune, the laſt of the Couxn NIAN race, who, after the taking of 
Conſtantinople by the Latins, had founded a new empire on the 
coaſt of the Black Sea. In the progreſs of his Anatolian conqueſts, 
Mahomet inveſted with a fleet and army the capital of David, who 
preſumed to ſtyle himſelf emperor of Trebizond ; and the nego- 
ciation was compriſed in a ſhort and peremptory queſtion, * Will 
& you ſecure your life and treaſures by reſigning your kingdom? or 


« had yu rather forfcit ous Ts your . aud _ 


37 See * loſs or 8 of Trebizond in merce de la Mer Noire, tom. ii. p. 42. * 
Chalcocondyles (I. ix. p. 263—266.), Ducas for the province, p. 53-90.) . Its proſpe- 
(e. 45.), Phranza (1. iii. c. 27. ), and Can- rity and trade are perpetually diſturbed by 
temir (p. 107.) the factious quarrels of two edas of Janiza- 

. Though Tournefort (tom. iii. lettre xvii. ries, in one of which 30, ooo Lazi are com- 
p. 179.) ſpeaks of Trebizond as mal peuplee, monly n (Memoires de Tott, tom. iii. 
Peyſſonel, the lateſt and moſt accurate ob- p. 16, . 
ſerver, can find 100,000 inhabitants (Com- 


11 | WES 4 


65 THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


„ie The e feeble” domnenus vas ſubdued by his own fears, a 
| Ms Glaniple of a Maufulman neighbour, the prinee of Sinop „ 


wo, bn a firvilkr ſummons, had yielded a fortified city: with four 
undre d cannon” and ten or. twelve thouſand: ſoldiers. 'The alas 


| lt a. of Trebizond | was faithfully performed; and the emperor, ; 
th his f mily, was tranſported to a'caſtle in Romania: but on a 


* 
15 light ht Tuſpicion « of correſponding with the Perſian king, David, and 


8 * 7 


5 whole Comnenian race, were ſacrificed to the jealouſy or avarice 


31: 2181 a > 


the gonqueror. Nor could the name of father long protect the 


I + -: e 


. 1. Demetrius from exile and confiſcation; his abject | ſub⸗ 


miſſon mo er 


Lit, 


oved, the. pity and contempt of the. fultan ; his followers 
were tranſplanted to Conſtantinople ; and his poverty was alleviated 


| by a. nt of SIE, thouſand * till a monaſtic habit and a 


>. — I 


of his brother Thomas 


be the moſt inglorious. 


On the conqueſt 


Italy, with ſome naked adherents: his name, his ſufferings, and the 
head of the apoſtle St. Andrew, entitled him to the hoſpitality of the 


land ducats from the pope and cardinals. His two ſons, Andrew 
and Manuel, were educated in Italy; but the eldeſt, contemptible to 
his enemies and burthenſome to his friends, was degraded by the 
baſeneſs of his life and marriage. A title was his ſole inheritance; 
and that inheritance: he ſucceſſively ſold to the kings of France' and 
Arragon *. 


ambi- 


0 : 14 
3 
4 * 


3 ee 3 the ſervitude of ENT or the —__ 


of the Morea, - the ps eſcaped to Corfu, and from thence to 


Dries his tranſient proſperity, Charles the eighth was 


_ 59. Iſmael Beg, prince of PIR or Si- 
nople, was poſſeſſed (chiefly from his copper 
mines) of a revenue of 200,000 ducats (Chal- 

.cocond. I. ix. p. 258, 259.) . Peyſſonel (Com- 
merce de la Mer Noire, tom. ii. p. 100.) 
aſcribes to the modern city 60,000 inhabit- 


ants, This account ſeems enormous: yet 
Vor. VI. 


3 U 


FR is by trading with a people that we become 


acquainted with their wealth and numbers.. 
99 Spondanus (from Gobelin Comment. 


Pii II. I. v.) relates the arrival and reception 


of the deſpot Thomas at Rome (A. D. 1467, 
N 3. ). 

9 By an at dated A. D. 1494. Sept. 6. 
| and 


of Te 
zond, 


A. D. 1461. 


Vatican; and his miſery was prolonged by a penſion of ſix thou- 


Grief and 
terror of 
Europe, 


A. D. 1453. 


IHE DECLINE AND a 


tr dus of joining thetmiptte: of the Eaſt witt ad" mne &f 
Naples: in a public feſtival, he aſfumed the appellation and che purple of 
Auguſtur: the Greeks rejciced, and the Ottoman already trembled, at the 
approach of the French chivalry ©. Manuel Palæologus, the ſecond 


ſon, was tempted to reviſit his native country: his return might be 


grateful, and could not be dangerous, to the Porte : he was maih- 
tained at Conſtantinople in ſafety and eaſe; and an honourable train 
of Chriſtians and Moſlems attended him to the grave. 


If there be 
ſome animals of ſo generous a nature that they refuſe to propagate 
in a domeſtic ſtate, the laſt of the Imperial race muſt be/ aſcribed to 
an inferior kind: he accepted from the ſultan's liberality two beauti- 
ful females ; and his ſurviving fon was loſt 1 in the habit and reigjan 
of a Turkiſh ſlave. 


The importance of 8 was felt uy magnified f in its 


Joſs: the pontificate of Nicholas the fifth, however peaceful and 


proſperous, was diſhonoured by the fall of the Eaſtern empire; and 


the grief and terror of the Latins revived, or ſeemed to revive, the 
old enthuſiaſm of the cruſades. 


of the Weſt, Philip duke of Burgundy entertained, at Liſle in Flan- 


In one of the moſt diſtant countries 


ders, an aſſembly of his nobles ; and the pompous pageants of the 
feaft were ſkilfully adapted to their fancy and feelings. In the 
midſt of the- banquet, a gigantic Saracen entered the hall, leading a 


| fiQitious elephant, with a caſtle on his back: a matron in a mourn- 
iog robe, the ſymbol of religion, was ſeen to iſſue from the caftle; 


and lately tranſmitted from the archives of the 


Capitol to the royal library of Paris, the de- 
ſpot Andrew Palæologus, reſerving the Mo- 


rea, and ſtipulating ſome private advantages, 


conveys to Charles VIII. king of France the 
empires of Conſtantinople and Trebizond 
(Spondanus, A. D. 1495, Ne 2.). M. de 


Foncemagne (Mem. de l' Academie des In- 
ſeriptions, tom. xvii. p. 539—578.) has be- 


ſtowed a diſſertation on this national title, of 
which he had obtained a copy from Rome. 
v See Philippe de Comines (1. vil. c. 14.) 


6 , 


who reckons with pleaſure the amigo) of 


Greeks who were prepared to riſe, 60 miles 


of an eaſy navigation, eighteen days journey 
from Valona to Conſtantinople, &c. 
this occaſion the Turkiſh empire was ſaved | 


On 


by the policy of Venice. 

9? See the original feaſt in Olivier de la 
Marche (Memoires, P. i. c. 29, 30.), with 
the abſtract and obſervations of M. de Ste 
Palaye (Memoires ſur la Chevalerie, tom. i. 
P. iii. p. 182—185.). The peacock and 


the pheaſant were diſtinguiſhed as royal birds. 


ſhe 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. | 


ſhe deplored her oppreſſion, and accuſed the ſlowneſs of her cham- © 185 1 1. 


7 pions: the principal herald of the golden fleece advanced, bearing on 


his fiſt a live pheaſant, which, according to the rites of chivalry, he 
preſented to the duke, At this extraordinary ſummons, Philip, a 


wiſe, and aged prince, engaged his perſon and powers in the holy 
war. againſt the Turks: his example was imitated by. the barons 
— knights of the aſſembly; they ſwore to God, the Virgin, the 
ladies, and the pheaſant ; and their particular vows were not leſs ex- 
travagant than the general ſanction of their oath. But the perform- 
ance was made to depend on ſome future and foreign contingency; 
and, during twelve years, till the laſt hour of his life, the duke af 
Burgund y might be ſcrupulouſly, and perhaps | ſincerely, On the eve 
of his departure. 
had the union of the Chriſtians correſponded with their bravery ; 
had every country, from Sweden to Naples, ſupplied a juft pro- 
portion 'of cavalry and infantry, of men and money, it is indeed 
- probable that Conſtantinople would have been delivered, and that 
the Turks might have been chaſed. beyond the Helleſpont or the 
Euphrates. But the ſecretary of the emperor, who compoſed every 


epiſtle, and attended every meeting, Eneas Sylvius“, a ſtateſman 
and orator, deſcribes from his own experience the repugnant ſtate 
and ſpirit of Chriſtendom. It is a body,” ſays he, © without an 
„ head; a republic without laws or magiſtrates. The pope and the 
emperor may ſhine as lofty titles, as ſplendid images ; but they are 
unable to command, and none are willing to obey: every ſtate 
55 has a ſeparate prince, and every prince has a ſeparate intereſt. 
„What eloquence could unite ſo many diſcordant and hoſtile powers 

94 It was found by an actual enumeration, 
that Sweden, Gothland, and Finland, con- 


tained 1,800,000 fighting men, and conſe- 
quently were far more populous than at pre- 


from Eneas Sylvius, a view of the ſtate of 
Europe, enriched with his own obſervations. 
That valuable annaliſt, and the Italian Mu- 
ratori, will continue the ſeries of events from 


ſent. the year 1453 to 1481, the end of Wabeer 8 
85 In the year 1454 Spondanus has given, life, and of this chapter, 
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Had every breaſt glowed with the ſame ardour; 
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1 LXVII. 


Death of 
Mahomet II. 
A. D. 1481, 
May 3, or 


July 2. 


© 9.3 r. „ under the ſatme Hndard ? Could they be aſſetubled Kol Ari 


ruf breridr A ball 55 
hb 


— * would dare to aſfütme the office of general? What order cbuld be 
9 maintained ?—what military diſcipline? Who would undertäke to 


« feed ſuch an enormous multitude? Who would underſtand their 
various languages, or direct their ſtranger and incompatible man- 


" Wh ners? What mortal could reconcile the Engliſh with the French, 


2 Genoa with Arragon, the Germans with the natives of Hungary 


, and Bohemia? If a ſmall number enliſted in the holy war, they 


e muſt be overthrown by the infidels ; if many, by their own weight 
« and confuſion,” Yet the ſame Eneas, when he was raiſed to the 
papal throne, under the name of Pius the ſecond, devoted his life to 
the proſecution of the Turkiſh war. In the council of Mantua he 


excited ſome ſparks. of a falſe or feeble enthuſiaſm; but when the 


pontiff appeared at Ancona to embark in perſon whh the troops, en- 
gagements. vaniſhed. in excuſes; a preciſe day was adjourned to-an 
indefinite term; and his effective army conſiſted of ſome German 
pilgrims, whom he was obliged to diſband with indulgences and 
alms. Regardleſs of futurity, his ſucceſſors and the powers of ltaly 
were involved i in the ſchemes of preſent and domeſtic ambition; and 


the diſtance or proximity of each obje& determined, in their eyes, 


its apparent magnitude. A more enlarged view of their intereſt 
would have taught them to maintain a defenſive and naval war 
againſt the common enemy; and the ſupport of Scanderbeg and his 
brave Albanians, might have prevented the ſubſequent invaſion of 
the kingdom of Naples. The ſiege and ſack of Otranto by the 
Turks, diffuſed a general conſternation; and pope Sixtus was pre- 


paring to fly beyond the Alps, when the ſtorm was inſtantly diſpel- 


led by Ne death of Mahomet the ſecond, in the fifty- firſt year of 
his age. His lofty genius aſpired to the conqueſt of Italy : he was 
| poſſeſſed 


9 Beſides the two annaliſts, the reader kingdom of Naples. For the reign and con- 
may conſult Giannone (Iſtoria Civile, tom. iii. queſts of Mahomet II. I have occaſionally 
p. 449-455" ) for the Turkiſh invaſion of the uſed the Memorie * de Monarchi Ot- 


tomanni 


I 


tomanni di Giovanni Gaga e 
1677, in gte). In peace and war, the Turks 
have ever engaged the attention of the re- 
public of Venice. All ber diſpatches and 

archives were open to a procurator of St. 
Mark, and Sagredo is not contemptible either 
in ſenſe or ſtyle. Vet he too bitterly hates 
the infidels; he is ignorant of their language 


and manners; and his narrative, which al- 


lows, only ſeventy pages to Mahomet IT. 
(p. 69 —140.), becomes more copious and 
authentic as he approaches the years 1640 
and 1644, the term of BY hiſtoric labours of 
John Sagredo. | 

77 As I am now taking an everlaſting fare- 
well of the Greek empire, I ſhall briefly men- 
tion the great collection of Byzantine writers, 


whoſe names and teſtimonies have been 


fucceſſively repeated in this work. The Greek 
preſſes of Aldus and the Italians, were con- 


* . 5 
7 1 
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poſſeſſed, of a ſtrong city and a capacious harbour; ; and the ſame C. K 
reign might have been e with the trophies of the New and 
the ANCIENT, Rows * af 


4 A N 


A. 


| fined to the claſſics of a better age; and the firſt 
rude editions of Procopius, Agathias, Ce- 


drenus, Zonaras, &c. were publiſhed by the 
learned diligence of the Germans. The 
whole Byzantine ſeries (xxxvi volumes in 
folio) has gradually iſſued (A. D. 1648, &c.) 
from the royal preſs of the Louvre, with ſome 
collateral aid from Rome and Leipſic; but 
the Venetian edition, (A. D. 1729), though 
cheaper and more copious, is not leſs infe- 
rior in correctneſs than in magnificence to 
that of Paris. The. merits of the French 
editors are various; but the value of Anna 
Comnena, Cinnamus, Villehardouin, &c. 
is enhanced by the hiſtorical notes of Charles 
du Freſne du Cange. His ſupplemental 
works, the Greek Gloſſary, the Conſtanti- 


nopolis Chriſtiana, the Familie Byzantinz, | 
diffuſe a ſteady light over the darkneſs. of 


the Lower Empire. 
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* tate 7 Ro ome. 25 5 the nei Ge: en lug. * Tim b. oral 
Dominion of- the Popes. —Seditions of the City. Poli- 
tical Hereſy of Arnold of B reſcia.—Reftoration of the 
Republic. —The Senators. — Pride of the Romans, — 
Their W. ars. They are deprived of the Election and 
Preſence of the Popes, who retire to Avignon.—The 


Jubilee, —W oble Families * Rome. — Feud of the Co- 
Toms and U 2 1 


* 


N. the firſt ages of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, our 
eye is invariably fixed on the royal city, which had given laws 
to the faireſt portion of the globe. We contemplate her fortunes, 
at firſt with admiration, at length with pity, always with attention; 
and when that attention 18 diverted from the Capitol to the provinces, 


they are conſidered as ſo many branches which have been ſueceſ- 


ſively ſevered from the Imperial trunk. The foundation of a ſecond 
Rome, on the ſhores of the Boſphorus, has compelled the hiſtorian 
to follow the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine; and our curioſity has been 
tempted to viſit the moſt remote countries of Europe and Aſia, to 


explore the cauſes and the authors of the long decay of the Byzan- 


tine monarchy. By the conqueſts of Juſtinian, we have been re- 


called to the banks of the Tyber, to the deliverance of the ancient 


metropolis; but that deliverance was a change, or perhaps an ag- 
gravation, of ſervitude. Rome had been already ſtripped of her 
trophies, her gods, and her Cæſars: nor was the Gothic dominion 


more inglorious and oppreſſive than the tyranny of the Greeks. In 


the 
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the. eighth century of the Chriſtian era, a religious quarrel, the wor- J HA P. 


2 of images, provoked the Romans to aſſert their independence 
eir biſhop became the temporal, as well as the ſpiritual, father of - 

a Ds people; and of the Weſtern empire, which was reſtored by 
Charlemagne, the title and image ſtill decorate the ſingular conſtitu- 

ion of modern Germany. The name of Rome muſt yet command 

our involuntary reſpect: the climate (whatſoever may be its influ- 

ence) was no longer the ſame : the purity of blood had been con- 

taminated through a thouſand channels; but the venerable aſpect of 

her ruins, and the memory of paſt greatneſs, rekindled a ſpark of % 
the national character. The darkneſs of the middle ages exhibits 
ſome ſcenes not unworthy of our notice. Nor ſhall I diſmiſs the 
preſent work till I have reviewed the ſtate and revolutions of the 
Roma x CITY, which acquieſced under the abſolute dominion of 
che popes about the ſame time that eee was enſlaved by 
the Turkiſh arms. : 

In the beginning of the twelfth century“, the æra of the firſt 
cruſade, Rome was revered by the Latins, as the metropolis of the 
world, as the throne of the pope and the emperor, who, from the 
eternal city, derived their title, their honours, and the right or ex- 
ereiſe of temporal dominion. After ſo long an interruption, it may 
not be uſeleſs to repeat that the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne and the 
Othos were choſen beyond the Rhine in a national diet; but that 
- theſe princes were content with the humble names of kings of Ger- 
many and Italy, till they bad paſſed the Alps and the Apennine, to 
ſeek their Imperial crown on the banks of the Tyber*. At ſome 
* „ OP _ diſtance 


IS * Y 
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The French 
and German 
emperors of 
Rome, 

A. DP. 
800-1100. 


be abbe Dubos, who, with leſs genius 
than his ſucceſſor Monteſquieu, has aſſert- 
ed and magnified the influence of climate, 
objects to himſelf the degeneracy of the Ro- 
mans and Batavians. To. the firſt of theſe 
examples he replies, 1. That the change is 
leſs real than apparent, and that the modern 
Romans prudently conceal in themſelves the 
virtues of their anceſtors. 2. That the air, the 


, 


at Rome, more eſpecially in the xitù century, 


ſoil, and FR climate of Rome have ſuffered a 


great and viſible alteration (Reflexions ſur la 


Poeſie et ſur la Peinture, part. ii. ſe&. 16.). 
2 The reader has been ſo long abſent from 

Rome, that I would adviſe him to recollect 

or review the xlixth chapter, in the yt volume 


of this Hiſtory. 


The coronation of the German emperors 


18 
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0 Bi 4 P. diſtance from the city, their approach was fluted: by A long pro- 


—— ceſſion of the clergy and people with palms and; exoſſes; and the 


terrific emblems of ' wolves and lions, of dragons and eagles, that 
floated in the military banners, repreſented the departed legions and 
cohorts of the republic. The royal oath'to maintain the liberties of 
Rome was thrice reiterated, at the bridge, the gate, and on the ſtairs 
of the Vatican; and the diſtribution of a cuſtomary donative feebly 
imitated the magnificence of the firſt Cæſars. In the church of St. 
Peter, the coronation was performed by his ſucceſſor: the voice of 
God was confounded with that of the people ; and the public con- 
ſent was declared in the acclamations of, Long life and victory to 
e our lord the pope! Long life and victory to our lord the em- 


pere Lane life and victory to the Roman and Teutonic 


40 armies Te” 


The names of Cæſar and Auguſtus, the laws of Con- 
ſtantine and Juſtinian, the example of Charlemagne and Otho, eſta» 
bliſhed the ſupreme dominion of the emperors ; | their title and 
image was engraved on the papal coins; and their juriſdiction | was 
marked by the ſword of Juſtice, which they delivered to the prefect 
of the city. But every Roman prejudice was awakened by the 
name, the language, and the manners, of a Barbarian lord. The Cæ- 
ſars of Saxony or Franconia were the chiefs of a feudal ariſtocracy ; J 
nor could they exerciſe the diſcipline of civil and military power, 
which alone ſecures the obedience of a diſtant people, impatient of 
ſervitude, though perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, and once 


only, in his life, each emperor, with an army of Teutonic vaſſals, 


is beſt repreſented from the original monu- 


was no more than magni nominis umbra. 
ments by Muratori (Antiquitat. Italiæ medii 


5 Maratori has given the ſeries of the papal 


. Avi, tom. i. diflertat. ii. p. 99, &c.), and 
. Cenni (Monument. Domin. Pontif. tom. ii. 


diff. vi. p. 261.), the latter of whom I only 
know from the copious extract of Schmidt 


_ (Hiſt. des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 255— 


266.) . 
+ Exercitui Romano et Tewtorico! The 


| latter was both ſeen and felt; but the former 


7 


coins (Antiquitat. tom. ii. diff. xxvii. p. 548 
—554.). He finds only two more early 
than the year 800: fifty are ſtill extant from 
Leo III. to Leo IX. with addition of the 
reigning emperor; none remain of Gre- 
gory VII. or Urban II.; but in thoſe of 
Paſchal II. he ſeems to have renounced — | 
* of dependence. 


deſcended 
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e m the Alps 1 have deſcribed the peaceful order of his 
entry and coronation ; but that order Was commonly diſturbed by 
the clamour and ſedition of the Romans, Who encountered their 


ſovereign as a foreign invader: his departure was always ſpeedy, and 
often 1 ſhameful ; and, in the abſence of a long reign, his authority 


was inſulted and his name was forgotten. The progreſs of inde- 
pendence 1 in Germany and Italy undermined the foundations of the 


Imperial fovereignty, and the Ow of the popes was | the deli- 


verance of Reme 


Of her two ſovereigns, the emperor had a reigned by 
| the right of | conqueſt but the authority of the pope was founded 
on the ſoft, though more ſolid, baſis of opinion and habit. The re- 
moval of a foreign influence reſtored and endeared the ſhepherd to 
his flock. Inſtead of the arbitrary or venal nomination of a Ger- 


Authority of 
the popes in 
Rome, 


man court, the vicar of Chriſt was freely choſen by the college of 


cardinals, moſt of whom were either natives or inhabitants of the 
city. The applauſe of the magiſtrates and people confirmed his 
election; ; and the eccleſtaſtical power that was obeyed in Sweden 
and Britain, had been ultimately derived from the ſuffrage of the 
Romans. The ſame ſuffrage gave a prince, as well as a pontiff, to 
the capital. It was univerſally believed, that Conſtantine had in- 
veſted the popes with the temporal dominion of Rome; and the 
boldeſt civilians, the moſt profane ſceptics, were ſatisfied with diſ- 
puting the right of the emperor and the validity of his gift. The 


truth of the fact, the authenticity of his donation, was deeply rooted 
in the i ignorance and tradition of four centuries: and the fabulous ori- 


gin was loſt in, the real and permanent effects. The name of Dominus 
or Lord was inſcribed on the coin of the biſhops: their title was ac- 
knowledged by acclamations and oaths of allegiance, and with the 
free, or reluctant, conſent of the German Cæſars, they had long 
exerciſed a ſupreme or ſubordinate juriſdiction over the city and 


patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the popes, which gratified 
Vol. VI. „ * + he 


from affec- 
tion; 


right; 
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P. the pods: was not incompatible | with the liberties,; of Rome; 3 
— and a more critical enquiry would. have revealed a till nobler ſource 
k their power; 1 the gratitude c of a nation, whom they had reſcued 
from the hereſy, and oppreſſion of the Greek tyrant. In an age of 
ſuperſtition, i it ſhould ſeem that the union of the royal and ſacerdotal 1 
characters would mutually fortify each other; and that the keys of 
paradiſe would be the ſureſt pledge of earthly obedience. The 
ſanctity of the office might indeed be degraded by the perſonal vices 
vie of the man. But the ſcandals of the tenth century were obliterated 
by the auſtere and more dangerous virtues of Gregory the ſeventh 
and his ſucceſſors ; and in the ambitious conteſts. Which they. main-. 
tained for the rights of the church, their ſufferings or their ſucceſs 
muſt equally tend to encreaſe the popular veneration. They ſome- 
times wandered in poverty and exile, the victims of perſecution; 
| and the apoſtolic zeal with which they offered themſelves to mar- 
___,. _ tyrdom, muſt engage the favour and ſympathy of every Catholic 
breaſt. And ſometimes, thundering from the Vatican, they created, 
PE | judged, and depoſed the kings of the world : nor could the proudeſt 
Roman be diſgraced by ſubmitting to a prieſt, whoſe feet were 
kiſſed, and whoſe ſtirrup was held, by the ſucceſſors of Charle- 
magne. Even the temporal intereſt of the city ſhould have pro- 
tected in peace and honour the reſidence of the popes; from whence 
a vain and lazy people derived the greateſt part of their ſubſiſtence 
| benefits, and riches. The fixed revenue of the popes was probably impaired : 
To re many of the old patrimonial eſtates, both 1 in Italy and the provinces, 
had been invaded by ſacrilegious hands; nor could the loſs be com- 
penſated dy the claim, rather than the poſſeſſion, of the more ample 


gifts of Pepin and his deſcendants. But the Vatican and Caphal 


o See Dueange, Gloff. tka et infimæ tom. ili. p. 262. ); and it was the niceſt policy : 

Latinitat. tom. vi. p. 364, 365. SrarrA. of Rome, to confound the marks of filial and 
This homage was paid by kings to arch- of feudal e 

biſhops, and by vaſſals to their lords (Schm idt, 


— were 
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were nouriſhed by the N and Encreafing g farms. of pilgrims 
| an 0 "fuppliants : the pale of Chriſtianity was keel, and the pope 
and cardinals were | overwhelmed by the judgment of eccleſiaſtical 
and ſecular cauſes. A new juriſprudence had eſtabliſhed in the 
Latin church the right and practice of appeals ; and, from the 
north and weſt, the biſhops and abbots were invited or ſummoned 
to ſolicit, to complain, to accuſe, or to juſtify, before the threſhold 
of the apoſtles. A rare prodigy is once recorded, that two horſes, 
belonging to the archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologne, repaſſed the, 
Alps, yet laden with gold and filver *: but it was ſoon underſtood, 
that the ſucceſs, both of the pilgrims and clients, depended much leſs 
on the juſtice of their cauſe than on the value of their offering. The 
wealth and piety of theſe ſtrangers were oſtentatiouſly diſplayed ; and 
their expences, ſacred or profane, circulated i in various channels for 
the emolument of the Romans. 

Such powerful motives ſhould have firmly attached the voluntary Inconftancy 
and pious obedience of the Roman people to their ſpiritual and tem- = Sag _ 
poral father. But the operation of prejudice and intereſt is often 
diſturbed by the ſallies of ungovernable paſſion, The Indian who 
fells the tree, that he may gather the fruit*, and the Arab who 
plunders the caravans of commerce, are actuated by the ame! im- 
pulſe of ſavage nature, which overlooks the future in the preſent, 
and relinquiſhes for momentary rapine the long and ſecure poſſeſſion 
of the moſt bes pong bleſſings. aol, it was thus, that the ſhrine 


7 The 1 from all the churches to 
the Roman pontiff, are deplored by the zeal 


of St. Bernard (de Conſideratione, I. iii. 
tom. ii. p. 431—442. edit. Mabillon, Venet. 
1750) and the judgment of Fleury (Diſ- 
cours ſur l' Hiſt. Eecleſiaſtique, iv. & vii.). 
But the ſaint, who believed in the falſe de- 
cretals, condemns only the abuſe of theſe 
appeals; the more enlightened hiſtorian in- 
veſtigates the origin, and rejects the prin- 
ciples, of this new juriſprudence. 

3 Germanici.. . , ſummari non levatis ſar- 
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cinis pany nihillominus repatriant inviti. ? 


Nova res! quando hactenus aurum Roma re- 


fadit? Et nunc Romanorum conſilio id uſur- 


patum non credimus (Bernard de Conſidera- 
tione, I. 111. c. 3. p. 437.) 
of the paſſage are e and E cor- 


rupt. * <> * 


9 Quand les 8 de la 1 veu- f 
lent avoir du fruit, ils coupent Parbre au 
pied et cueillent le fruit. Voila le 5 1A 


ment deſpotique (Eſprit des Loix, I. v. c.13.); 
and paſſion and ignorance are always deſpotic. 
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£ 6. | RE DECLINE AND FALL | 


00S 1 5 Ee of. . Peter, Was, profaned by the, thewghtlels Romans 3 b pit- 
- lag d the offerings, and. wounded. the pilgrims, without computing 
the nur aber, and value of ſimilar viſits, which they prevented by. 
their inhoſpitable ſacrilege. Even the influence of ſuperſtition is fluſ- 
tuating and e 4 and Or e whoſe, reaſon is aue, 


I 


| votionf for the fables and aracles of the prieftlood, Fo x 8 

acts on the mind of a Barbarian: yet ſuch a mind is the leaſt capa- 
ble of preferring imagination to ſenſe,. of facrificing to a diſtant mo- 
tive, to an. inviſible, perhaps an ideal, object, the appetites and in- 

tereſts oft the preſent world. In the vigour of health and youth, his. 
practice will perpetually contradiQt. his belief; till the preſſure of age, 

or ſickneſs, or calamity, awakens his terrors, and compels him to. 

ſatisfy the double debt of piety and remorſe. I have already obſerved,, 

that the modern times of religious indifference, are the moſt-favour-. 

able to the peace and ſecurity of the clergy. Under the reign of 

A ſuperſtition, they had much to hope: from the ignorance, and. much 

to fear from the violence, of mankind. The wealth, whoſe.conftant. 

encreaſe muſt have rendered them the ſole. proprietors: of the earth, 

was alternately beſtowed by the repentant father and plundered by 

the rapacious ſon: their perſons were adored or violated; and the. 

ſamekidol, by the hands of the ſame votaries, was placed on the 

editions of altar. or trampled i in the duſt. In the feudal ſyſtem of Europe, arms. 

; 8 were the title of diſtinction and the meaſure of allegiance; ;. and. 
amidft their tumult, the till voice of law and reaſon was ſeldom 
heard or obeyed. The turbulent Romans diſdained the yoke, and 

inſulted the impotence, of their biſhop >. nor would. his education 
ein Fs renten with. his country- the next t page, he blames the raſhoe(s and 
man Adrian IV. John of Saliſbury accuſes infidelity of the Romans, whom their biſhops 

the avarice of the pope and clergy: Provin- vainly ſtrove to conciliate'by gifts, inſtead of 
ciarum deripiunt ſpolia, ac fi theſauros Crœſi virtues. It is pity that this miſcellaneous 


ſtudeant reparare. Sed recte cum eis agit writer has not given us leſs morality and 


Altiſſimus, quoniam et ipſi aliis et ſæpe viliſ- erudition, and more © pictures of himſelf and 
Gmis hominibus dati ſunt in direptionem (de the times. 


Nugis Curialium, I. vi. c. 24. p. 387.) . In 9 | 
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bor character allow him to exe 


of tlie word. The motives of his election and che frailties of his 


fe were expoſed to their familiar obſervation; and proximity muſt 
diminiſi the reverence, which his name and his decrees: impreſſed 
on 4 barbarous world. This difference has not eſcaped the notice of 


our philoſophic: hiſtorian :- ©. Though the name and authority of the 


«court of Rome were ſo tettible i in the remote countries of Europe, 
„ which were ſunk in profound i ignorance, and were entirely unac-- 


s quainted with its character and conduct, the pope was ſo little 


N revered at home, that his inveterate enemies ſurrounded the gates 
* of Rome itſelf, and even controlled his government in that iy; 
«© and the ambaſfadors, . who, from a diſtant extremity of Europe, 


« carried to him thẽ humble, or rather abject, ſubmiſſions of the 
« preateſt potentate. of the age, found the utmoſt difficulty to make 


their way to him, and to throw themſelves at his feet 


Since the primitive times, the wealth of the popes was expoſed to 


envy, their power to. oppolition, and their perfons to violence. 
But the long hoſtility of the mitre and the crown encreaſed the 
numbers, and inflamed the. paſſions, of their enemies. The deadly 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, ſo fatal to Italy, could never 
be embraced with truth or conſtancy by the Romans, the ſybjects 
and adverſaries both of the. biſhop. and emperor ; but their ſupport 
was ſolicited by both parties; and they alternately diſplayed in their 
banners-the keys of St. Peter and the German eagle. Gregory the 
ſeventh, who may be adored or deteſted as the founder of the papal | 
monarchy, , was driven from Rome, and died in exile at Salerno. 


11 Home's Hiſtory of "England, vol. i. of a biſhbp : upon which he ordered all of 


p. 419. The ſame writer has given us, from ** them, with the biſhop elect; to be caſtrated, 
| Fitz-Stephen, a ſingular act of cruelty perpe- and made all their teſticles be brought 


trated, on the clergy-by Geoffrey, the father of him. in a platter.” * OF: the pain and dan- 


Henry II. When he was maſter of Nor- ger they might juſtly complain; yet, ſince 
% mandy, the chapter of Seez preſumed, with- they had vowed chaſtity, he deprived them 


c out his conſent, to — to the — of a ſaperfludus treaſure, | 


5 i». * 
” 
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reise, with deceney or effect, the power CHAP. 
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Succeſſors of © 

Gregory V IL. 
A, ID. 

1086—1305.” 
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Paſthal II. 
A. D. . 
1099—1118. 
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| Popes and the city. 


Gelaſius II. 


1118, 1119. 


were often violated; 


-d-thirty ol bis ſuesellors -, dll ther ret. 
x... alba an unequal conteſt with ie Roni 


at to Ages, Main- d 
their age and Ait | 


and the ch urches; in the ſolemn' rites of Nel 


gion, were nollined: with ſedition and murder. A repetition of 


ſuch capricious brutality, without connection or deſi gn, would be 


tedious and diſguſting; and 1 ſhall content myſelf with ſome 
events of the twelfth century, which repreſent the ſtate of the 


On Holy Thurſday, while Paſchal officiated 


before the altar, he was interrupted by the clamours of the mul⸗ 
titude, who imperiouſly demanded the confirmation of 4 fa- 
vourite magiſtrate. His filence exaſperated their fury: Bis pious 


neſs of the public ruin. 


refuſal to mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was encountered 
with menaces and oaths, that he ſhould be the cauſe and the wit- 
During the feſtival of Eaſter, while the 


biſhop and the clergy, barefoot and in proceſſion, viſited the tombs 


ol the martyrs, they were twice aſſaulted, at the bridge of St. Angelo, 
and before the Capitol, with vollies of ſtones and darts. The houſes 
of his adherents were levelled with the ground: ' Paſchal eſcaped 


with difficulty and danger: he levied an army in the patrimony of 


St. Peter; 


and his laſt days were embittered by ſuffering and in- 
flicting the calamities of civil war. 


The ſcenes that followed the 


election of his ſucceſſor Gelaſius the ſecond were ſtill more ſcan- 
dalous to the church and city. Cencio hae op : a potent and 


— 


From FO IX. _ air: VII. an 
authentic and contemporary ſeries of the lives 


of the popes by the cardinal of Arragon, Pan- 
dulphus Piſanus, Bernard Guido, &c. is in- 
ſerted in the Italian Hiſtorians of Muratori 
(tom. iii. P. i. p. 27685 05 ang has been 


always before my eyes. 


ordinary and excellent guide. He uſes, and 
indeed quotes, with the freedom of a maſter, 


/ 


(p- 384): 
The dates of years in the margin, may 
| throughobt this chapter be underſtood as 
tacit references to the Annals of Muratori, my 


factiou 8 


his great Colledion of the Italian Hiſtorians, 
in xxviii. volumes; and as that treaſure is in 
my library, I have thought it an amuſement, 
if not a duty, to conſult the originals. 
cannot refrain from tranſcribing the 
high-coloured words of Pandulphus Piſanus 
Hoc audiens inimicus pacis at- 
que turbator jam fatus Centius Frajapane, 
more draconis immaniflimi ſibilans, et ab imis 
pectoribus trahens longa ſuſpiria, accinctus 
retro gladio ſine more cucurrit, valvas ac 
fores confregit. Eecleſiam furibundus in- 
N | troiit, 
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Scious n burſt into * aſſembly furious and in arms: the CHAP. | 
cardinals. were ſtripped, beaten, and trampled under foot; and he = 
ſeized, without pity or reſpect, the vicar of Chriſt by the throat. 
Gelaſius was. dragged by his hair —_ the ground, buffeted with 
blows,. wounded with ſpurs, and bound with an iron chain in the 


houſe of his brutal tyrant. An Abe don of the people delivered 
their biſhop ;, the rival families oppoſed the violence of the Frangi- 
pani 3 and Cencio, who ſued for pardon, repented of the failure, 
rather than of the guilt, of his enterpriſe. Not many days had 
elapſed, when the pope was again aſſaulted at the altar. While his 
friends and enemies were engaged in a bloody conteſt he eſcaped in 
his ſacerdotal garments. In this unworthy flight, which excited the 
compaſſion of the Roman matrons, his attendants were ſcattered 
or unhorſed; and, in the fields behind the church of St. Peter, his 
ſucceſſor was found alone and | half-dead with fear and fatigue. 
Shaking: the duſt from his feet, the apoſtle withdrew from a city in 
which his dignity was inſulted and his perſon was endangered ; and 
the vanity of ſacerdotal ambition is revealed in the involuntary con- 
feſhon, that one emperor was more tolerable than twenty. Theſe 
examples might ſuffice; but I cannot forget the ſufferings of two 
pontiffs of the ſame age, the fecond and third of the name of Lu- 
cius. The former, as he aſcended in battle-array to aſſault the Lacius II. 
Capitol, was ſtruck on the temple by a ſtone, and expired in a few my 


1144, 1145 
days. The latter was ſeverely wounded in the perſons of his ſer- Lucius III. 


vants. In a civil commotion, ſeveral of his prieſts had been made CN be 
priſoners ; and the inhuman Romans, reſerving one as a guide for 

his brethren, put out their eyes, crowned them with Indicrous mitres, 
mounted them on aſſes with their faces to the tail, and extorted an 


troiit, inde * remoto papam per gulam uſque deduxit, inibi catenavit et ineluſit. 
accepit, diſtraxit, pugnis calcibuſque per- Ego coram Deo et ecclelia dico, fi un- 1 
cuſſit, et tanquam brutum animal intra limen quam poſlibile eſſet, mallem unum imperato- 
eccleſiz acriter calcaribus cruentavit; et latro rem quam tot dominos (Vit. Gelaſ. 155 
tantum dominum per capillos et brechis, Jeſa p. 398). 
bono! interim dormiente, detraxit ad domum, 


\ 


1 


oath, 


TR r. oath, ROY in this wretehed- ebndition, they ſhould offer 

3 25 a leſſon to the head of my — or fear ji : 

remorſe, the characters of the men, and the circumſtantes of 
9 | ties, might ſometimes obtain an interval of peace and obedience 
ee is 8 and the pope was reſtored with joyful acclamations to the L. berak 

or Vatican, from whence he had been driven with threats and wit — 

lence.” But the root of - miſchief was deep and perennial; and a 

momentary calm was preceded and followed by ſuch tempeſts a8 

had almoſt ſunk the bark of St. peter. Rome continually Wand 

3 : aſpect of war and diſcord: the churches and palaces 1 were f 

e "fied and aſſaulted by the factions and families; and, after: n 

1119—1124. peace to Europe, Caliſtus the ſecond alone had reſolution and powe 

8 5 to prohibit the uſe of private arms in the metropolie. Among the 

e Nations Who Tevered the apoſtolic: throne,” the tumults: of Rome pro- 

voked a general indignation; and, in a letter to his diſeiple Euge- 
nius the third, St. Bernard, with the ſharpneſs of his wit and zeal, 


Character of has Aigmatiled the vices of the rebellious people. „ Who is ig- 


1 — a4, 
12 a - OS Z 


the Romans 
dy St. Ber. norant, ' ſays 1 the monk of Clairvaux, &« of the vanity and arrogance 
_ So the Romans? a nation nurſed in ſedition, . cruel, untractable, 


Et and ſcorning to obey, unleſs they are too feeble to reſiſt. - When 
60 they promĩſe to ſerve, they aſpire to reign; if they ſ wear alle- 
« giance, they watch the opportunity of revolt; yet they vent their 
« diſcontent -in loud clamours if your. doors, or your counſels, are 
3 ſhut againſt them. Dextrous in miſchief, they have never learnt 


5 


| the ſcience of doing good. Odious to earth and heaven, impious 

4 to: God, ſeditious among themſelves, jealous of their neighbours, 

: _ inhuman to ſtrangers, they love no one, by no one are.they be- 

va 88 loved; and while they wiſh. to inſpire. fear, they live in baſe and 
„ continual apprehenſion. They will not ſubmit ; they know how 
6 Quid tam notum ſeculis quam protervia non valet reſiſtere (de Conbiderat. 1. N. E. 2. 

et cervicoſitas Romanorum? Gens inſueta p. 441.) . The faint takes breath, and then 


| | Paci, tumultui aſſueta, gens immitis et intrac- begins again: Hi, inviſi terrz et ccelo, utri- 
. | Aluabilis uſque adhuc, ſubdi neſcia, niſi cum que injecere manus, Ke. „: 443+). 
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CHAP, 
LXxIX. 


teful to their benefactors, and alike: impudent in their de- 


mend and their refuſals. Lofty in promiſe, poor in execution: 
. adulation and calumny, perfidy and treaſon, are the familiar arts 
4 of their policy.“ Surely this dark portrait is not coloured by the 
pencil of Chriſtian charity; yet the features, however harſh and 


5 ugly, expreſs a lively reſemblance of the n of the twelfth 


nt . 

The Jews had Wy the Chriſt 8 he ah among 
Gas in a plebeian character; and the Romans might plead their 
ignorance of his vicar; when he aſſumed the pomp and pride of a 
temporal ſovereign. In the buſy age of the cruſades, ſome ſparks 
of curioſity and reaſon were rekindled i in the Weſtern world: the 


hereſy of Bulgaria, the Paulician ſect, was ſucceſsfully tranſplanted 


into the ſoil of Italy and France; the Gnoſtic viſions were mingled 
with the ſimplicity of the goſpel ; and the enemies of the clergy re- 
conciled their paſſions with Shar conſeience, the deſire of freedom 
with the profeſſion. of -piety '®. The trumpet of Roman liberty was 
firſt ſounded by Arnold of Breſcia *', whoſe promotion in the church 
was confined to the loweſt rank, and who wore the monaſtic habit 


rather as a garb of poverty than as an uniform of obedience. His 


adverlancs could not r the wit and ener which they ſeverely 


ahh As a Nenn citizen, Petrarch 3 opinion of Arnold of Breſcia. In the vin 


Kate e that Bernard, thongh a ſaint, 
was a man ; that he might be provoked by 


reſentment, and poſlibly repent of his haſty. 


| paſſion, &c. (Memoires or la Vie de Pe- 
trarque, tom. i. p. 3 30.) 
n Baronius, in his index to the xiith W 
of his Annals, has found a fair and eaſy ex- 
cuſe. He makes two heads, of Romani Ca- 
 tholici, and Schiſmatici: to the former he 
applies all the good, to the latter all the evil, 
that is told of the city. _ 

The hereſies of the xi1** century may be 
found in Moſheim (Infitut. Hiſt, Eccleſ. 
p. 419—427-), who entertains a favourable 


Vol. VI. 


31 


volume, I have deſcribed the ſe of the Pauli. 


cians, and followed their migration from Arme- 


nia to Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy and France. 
20 The original pictures of Arnold of Breſ⸗ 
cia, are drawa by Otho biſhop of Friſingen 


(Chron. |. vii. c. 31. de Geſtis Frederici I. 


I. i. c. 27. I. ii. c. 21.), and in the iii“ book 


of the Ligurinus, a poem of Gunther, who 


flouriſhed A. D. 1200, in the monaſtery of 


Paris near Baſil (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. med. 


et inſimæ Etatis, tom: iii. p. 174, 175. ). 


political he- 
reſy of Ar- 
nold of 


Breſcia, 


A. D. 1140. 


The long paſſage that relates to Arnold, is 


produced by Guilliman (de Rebus Helveticis, 
I. ni. C. 5. P. 108.) : 
felt ; 


f * portant and beneficial truths. In bis teclogical Nudes, he had be 
the diſciple of the famous and unfortunate Abelard * 


„ folks they, conkels wich n hs PR purity ** z 1 aral 
and his errors were recon mended to the public by a mixture 


„ Who was, — 
wiſe involved in the ſuſpicion of hereſy :- but the 8 of Eloiſa as 


of a ſoft and- flexible nature; and his eocleſiaſtie judges were ediſie 
and diſarmed by the humility of his repentance. From this maſter, 
Arnold moſt probably imbibed ſome metaphyſical definitions, of the 


Trinity, repugnant to the taſte of the times: his ideas of baptiſm 

and the eucharift are looſely cenſured; but a political hereſy was the | 
ſource of his. fame and misfortunes. He preſumed to quote the 
declaration of Chriſt, that his kingdom is not of this world: he 


boldly maintained, that the ſword and the ſceptre were entruſted to, 


the civil ma giſtrate; that tem poral honours and poſſeſſions were law- 3 


kully veſted in ſecular perſons; that the abbots, the biſhops, and the 
pope himſelf, muſt renounce either their ſtate or their ſalvation; and 
Wes 90 that after the loſs. of their revenues, the voluntary tithes and obla- 


, tions of the faithful would ſuffice, not indeed for luxury and ava 


rice, but for a frugal life in the exerciſe of ſpiritual labours. During 


"I ſhort time, the preacher was revered as a patriot; and the diſcon- 


tent, or revolt, of Breſcia againſt her biſhop, was the firſt fruits. of 


his dangerous leſſons. But the favour of the people is leſs. per- 
manent than the reſentment of the prieſt; and after the hereſy of 


Arnold had been condemned by Innocent the ſecond ® in the ge- 
neral council of the Lateran, the magiſtrates themſelves were urged 
by prejudice and fear to execute the ſentence of the church. Italy 


could no _— . a N 3 and the diſciple of Abelard e 


2 The wicked wit . Bayle was, Puree) = feng 1 ab mo {308 
in compoſing, with much levity and learn- Præſule, 5 numeros vetitum contingere : note 
ing, the articles of ABE“ LARD, FOULQUES, Nomen ab innocuã i ducit laudabile vita. 


HerLo1ss, in his Dictionnaire Critique. The We may applaud the dexterity and correQ-. 
diſpute of Abelard and St. Bernard, of ſcholaſtic neſs of Ligurinus, who turns the r 


and poſitive divinity, is well underſtood by Mo» name of Innocent II. into 4 n ht 
meim (Institut, Hiſt, Eceleſ. r 5. 3. e 


— 1 


| beyond 
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d the Alps; dull he found x ſuafe lis hoſpitable ſhelter in zu- c 
fach, How tlie firſt of the'Swifs cantons. From a Roman ſtation , 
4 700 l Villa, 4 chapter of noble virgins, Zurich had gradually .- 
reaſed” to a free and flouriſhing city; where the appeals of the 
Mnaneſe wer: ſometimes tried by the Imperial commiſſaries. In 
n age les ripe for reformation, the præcurſor of Zuinglius was 


h applauſe: a brave and ſimple people imbibed and long 
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St. Paul, uniting the motives of goſpel, and of claſſic, enthuſiaſm, 
he adm d the Romans, how ſtrangely their patience and the 
vices of the clergy had degenerated from the primitive times of the 
church and che city. He exhorted them to aſſert the inalienable 
IRE Wea men and Chritians 3 ; to reſtore the laws and magiſtrates 
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4 retained the colour of his opinions; and his art, or merit, ſeduced 2 
che biſhop of Conſtance, and even the pope's legate, who forgot, 2 N 
for his Take, the intereſt of their maſter and their order. Their tardy 1 
zcal was quickened by the fierce exhortations of St. Bernard“; ; and IF 
the enemy of the church was driven by perſecũtion to the 9055 perate l; of 
neafure of erecting his ſtandard 3 in Rome itſelf, in the face of the "0 
ſucceflor of -— 4... ny "68 
2 "Ye the cour urage of Arnold was not devoid of diſcretion ; he 5 He exhorts BR 
protected, and had perhaps been invited, by the nobles 81 people; © ber tf 
at in the ſervice of freedom, his eloquence thundered over the * 1 
feven bills. Blending in che ſame diſcourſe the texts of Livy and 1144=1154- ” 2 
th | 

10 
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23A 8 FIT of Statio Turicen- woods, wetdows; waters, laves, churches, 


is has been found at Zurich (d'Anville, 
Notice de Pancienne Gaule, p.642—644.): 


but it is without ſufficient warrant, that the 


city and canton have uſurped, and even mo- 


nopoliſed, the names of Tigurum and e 
Tigurinus. | 


*S Guilliman, (de Re Helvericis, I. ll 
e. i: 8; 106.) recapitulates the donation 


(A. D. 833) of the emperor. Lewis the 
Pious to his daughter the abbeſs Fildegardis. 
Curtim' noſtram Turegum in ducatũ 


MAIS in pago Durgaogenfi, with villages, | 


2 


12 


Kc. a noble gift. 6 Charles the Bald gave the 
jus monetz, the city was walled under OthoI. 
and the line of the biſhop of Friſingen, 


Nobile Turegum multarum copiã rerum, 


is repeated with en ure by the ae 
of Zurich, 


25 Bernard, epiſtol. excy, . excvi, tom. i. 
Pp. 187—1 go. Amidſt his invectiveß! he drops 


a precious acknowledgment, qui, utinam. 


quam ſanæ eſſet doctrinæ quam diſtrictæ eſt 


- vitz. He owns that Arnold wauld be a va- 


luable acquiſition for the church, 


of 
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compliſhed without rapine and e the effuſion of 


1 £1 DRCE INE AND BALL 


| fe; a reſpect the name ww the emperor; ut to confine 
their ſhepherd to the ſpiritual government of his flock! . d. 
his ſpiritual government eſcape the cenſure and control of the re- 
former; and the inferior clergy were taught by his. leſſons to reſiſt 
the cardinals, who had uſurped a PIR: .command over the. twenty- ; 
eight regions or pariſhes of Rome. The revolution was not ac- 


the demolition of houſes: the victorious faction was enriched with 
the ſpoils of the clergy and the adverſe nobles. Arnold of Breſcia . 


enjoyed, or deplored, the effects of his miſſion: his reign eontinued 


above ten years, while two popes, Innocent. the ſecond | and Ana- 


ſtaſius the fourth, either trembled in the Vatican, or wandered a8 


exiles in the adjacent cities. They were ſucceeded by a more vi- 
gorous and fortunate pontiff, Adrian the fourth **, the only Eng- 


liſhman who has aſcended the throne of St. Peter; * whoſe merit 


, emerged from the mean condition of a monk, and almoſt a beggar, 


in the monaſtery of St. Albans. On the firſt provocation, of a car- 


dinal killed or wounded in the ſtreets, he caſt an interdict on the 


guilty people; and from Chriſtmas to Eaſter, Rome was deprived 
of the real or imaginary comforts of religious worſhip. The Romans 


had deſpiſed their temporal prince; they ſubmitted with grief and 


terror to the cenſures of their ſpiritual father ; their guilt was ex- 
piated by penance, and the baniſhment of the ſeditious preacher 
| was the price of their abſolution. But the revenge of Adrian was 


yet unſatisfied, and the approaching coronation of Frederic Barba- 
roſſa was fatal to the bold reformer, who had offended, theugh not 
in an equal degree, the heads of the church and ſtate. In their in- 


26 He advifed the Romans, from the Vatican MSS. He loudly con- 
Conſiliis armiſque ſua moderamina ſumma | demns Arnold (A. D. 1141. Ns 3.) as the 
Aritrio tractare ſue: nil juris in hic re father of the political heretics, whoſe in- 
Pontifici ſummo, modicum eoncedere regi ee 1 F. 
x | Suadebat populo. Sic læsa ſtultus utrique uence then hurt him in France. 
oy Majeſtate, reum geminz ſe fecerat aulæ. + v0 THe. Engliſh reader may confult the 
Nor is the poetry of Gunther different from Biographia Britannica, AvRian IV. but 
the proſe of Otho. our own writers have added nothing to the 


2? See Baronius (A. D. 11 18, N 38, 39.) fame 0 or merits of their countryman. 
| 2 py | terview 
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ken at Viterbo; the pope. — to the emperer the Furivus 
ungovernable ſpirit of the Romans; the; inſults, the injuries, the 
fears, to which his perſon and his: as zy were continually expoſed; 
and the pernicious: tendency. of the hereſy of Arnold, which muſt 
ſubvert the principles of civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical, ſubordination- 
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Frederic was convinced by theſe arguments, or tempted by the deſire 


of the Imperial crown z in the balance of ambition, the innocence or life 
of an individual is of ſmall account; and their common enemy was 
| facrificed to a moment of political concord. After his retreat from 
Rome, Arnold had been protected by the viſcounts of Campania, 


from whom he was extorted by the power of Cæſar: the præfect of 


the city pronounced his ſentence; the martyr of freedom was burnt 
alive in the preſence of/a careleſs and ungrateful people; and his 
aſhes were caſt into the Tyber, leſt the heretics ſhould collect and 


worſhip the relies of their maſter. The clergy. triumphed in his 


death: with his aſhes, his ſect was ſed, his memory ſtill lived 


in the minds of the Romans. From his ſchool they had probably 


deriyed 4 new article of faith, that the metropolis of the Catholic 
church is exempt: from the penalties of excommunication. and in- 


terdict. Their biſhops might argue, that the ſupreme. juriſdiction, 


which they exerciſed over kings and nations, more ſpecially em 


braced the city and dioceſe of the prince of the apoſtles. But they 
preached to the winds, and the ſame principle that weakened the 
effect, muſt temper the abuſe, of the thunders of the Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has encouraged a belief, that as 
early as the tenth century, in their firſt ſtruggles againſt the Saxon 
Othos, the commonwealth was vindicated and reſtored by the ſenate 
and people of Rome; that two conſuls were annually elected among 
the nobles, and that ten or twelve plebeian magiſtrates revived the 
name and office of an tribunes of the commons But this vene- 


TE dh 


2 29 Beſides: ad biftarin hes —_ r abe geript. e Tab. tom. iii. P. 1. 
quoted, the laſt adventures of Arnold are re- p. 441, 442.) | 


lated by the Biographer of Adrian IV. (Mu- * Ducange (Slofl. ke mediz et 


infimæ 


His execu- 
tion, 
A. D. 1155s 


* 


Reſtoration 
of the ſenate, 
A. D. 1144+ 
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DW 5 * ft powerfl citizens; 
to Ae their randy 0 their e e perhaps the cbüm of a 
pure and patrician deſcent : but they float on the furface; without 
a a ſeries or a ſubſtance, the titles of men, not the orders of goveru- 
ment; and it is only from the yrar of Chriſt one thouſand one 
hundred and forty-four, that the eſtabliſhment of the ſenate is dated; 
as a glorious æra, in the acts of the city. A new conſtitution was: 
haſtily framed by private ambition or popular enthufiaſm; for 
could Rome, i in the twelfth century, produce an antiquary to ex 
plain, or a legiſlator to reſtore, the harmony and proportions of the 
ancient model. The aſſembly | of a free, of an armed, people, will 
ever ſpeak 1 in loud and weighty acclamations. But the regular diſ- 
cribution of the thirty-five tribes, the nice balance of the wealth and. 
numbers of the centuries, the debates of the adverſe orators, and the 
flow operation of votes and ballots, could not eaſily be adapted, by a 


_— 


zal Etats, biene ind tom. ii. 32 As late is the mJ century. the "Greek? 


P. 726.) Lives. me a quotation. from Blondus 


| {decad ii. I. ii.): Duo conſules ex nobilitate 
quotannis fiebant, qui ad vetuſtum confulum 
exemplar ſumme rerum præeſſent. And in 


Sigonius (de Regno Italiæ, I. vi. opp. tom. ii, 


p. 400.) I read of the conſuls and tribunes 
of the xt* century. Both Blondus, and even 


Sigonius, too freely copied the claſſic method 
of ſupplying from reaſon or fancy the defi- 
ciency of records. 

3t In the panegyric of Berengariue (Mu- 
ratori, Script, Rer. Ital. tom. ii. P. i. p. 408. }, 


a Roman is mentioned as conſulis natus in 
the beginning of the x century. Muratori 
(diſſert. v.) diſcovers in the years 952 and 


956, Gratianus in Dei nomine conſul et dux, 


Georgius conſul et dux; and in 1015, Ro- 
manus, brother of Gregory VIII. proudly, 


but vaguely, ſtyles himſelf conſul et dux et 
omnium Romanorum ſenator. 


L þ v ' 1 
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emperors conferred on the dukes of Venite, 


Naples, Amalphi, &c. the title of & brærog, or 


conſuls (fee Chron. Sagornini, paſſim); and the 


ſucceflors of C harlemagne would. not abdicate 
any of their prerogative. But in general, 


the names of comſul and ſenator, which may 


be found among the French and Germans, 


fignify no more than count and lord / Stgneur, 
Ducange, Gloſſar.). 


The monkiſh Writers 
are often ambitious of fine claſkc words. 


33 The moſt conſtitutional form, is a di- 


ploma of Otho III. (A. D. 998), Conſuli- 


bas ſenatits populique Romani; but the act is 
probably ſpurious. At the coronation of 
Henry I. A. D. 1014, the hiſtorian Dithmar 
(apud Muratori, differt. xxiii.) deſcribes kim, | 

a ſenatoribus duodecim vallatum, quorum ſex | 
raſi barb, alii prolixa, myſtice incedebant 
cum baculis. The ſenate is mentioned in the 


blind 


panegyric of Berengarius (p. 406.). 


QF IRR R N 4 * zuin Ins 


blind, multitude, ignorant of the arts, and > of the — 0 A 

of legal. government. It was ge pete by Arnckdto revive and — — 

mee ae but what conld be the motive or n 

of ſuch diſtind ion? The pecuniary qualification of the knights muſt 

hats been reduced to the poverty of the times: thoſe times no longer 

equire: PR civil functions of judges and farmers of the revenue; 

and their primitive duty, their military ſervice on Horſeback, was 

more nobly ſupplied by feudal tenures and the ſpirit of chivalry. 

The juriſprudence of the republic was uſclefs and unknown: the 

nations and families of Ttaly who Hved under the Roman and Bar- 

baric laws were inſenfibly mingled in a common maſs; and ſome 

faint tradition, ſome imperfect fragments, preſerved the memory of 

che Code and Pandects of Juſtinian. With their liberty the Romans 

might doubtleſs have reftored the appellation and office of conſuls ; ; 

| had they not diſdained a title ſo promiſcuouſſy adopted i in the Italian 

cities, that it has finally ſettled on the humble ſtation of the agents 

of commerce in a foreign land. But the rights of the tribunes, the 

formidable word that arreſted the public counſels, ſuppoſe or muſt. 

produce a legitimate democracy. The old patricians were the ſub- 

Jets, the modern barons the tyrants, of the ſtate; nor would the 5 

enemies of peace and order, who inſulted the vicar of Chriſt, have 

long reſpected the unarmed ſanctity of a plebeian magiſtrate *, 
In the revolution of the twelfth century, which gave a new ex- The Capitol. 

iſtence and æra to Rome, we may obſerve the real and important 

events that marked or confirmed her political independence. I. The 


3+ In ancient Rome, the 8 order Breſcia | Is thus ſtated by Gunther: 
was not ranked with the ſenate and people as Quin etiam titulos urbis renovare vetuſtos; 
a third branch of the republic till the conſul- Nomine plebeio ſecernere nomen equeſtre, 


Jura tribunorum, ſanctum reparare ſenatum, 2 
ſhip of Cicero, who aſſumes the merit of the +... feſſas mutaſque reponere leges. 


eſlabliſiment (Plin. Hift. Natur. xxxiii. 3. Lapſa ruinofis, et adhue pendentia muris/ J .0 
Beaufort, Republique Romaine, tom. i. Reddere primæ vo Capitolia priſca nĩtori. er 
p-. 144155.) But of theſe reformations, ſome. were no. - 
3 The republican. bY of Arnold. of more * ideas, n no more than words - 
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Was the aſcent before the declivities had — and the pre- 
da cipices filled by the ruins of fallen edifices. From the eatlieſt ages, 
| the Capitol had been uſed as *a temple in peace, 4 fortreſs in War: 
after the loſs of the city, it maintained a ſiege againſt the victdrious 
Gauls; ; and the ſanctuary of empire was occupied, aſſaulted, and 
burnt, in the civil wars of Vitellius and Veſpaſſan „„ The temples | 

a" Jupiter and his kindred deities had crumbled into 4uſt their 

place was ſupplied by monaſteries and houſes; q and the ſolid walls, 

the long and ſhelving porticoes, were decayed or ruined by- the lapſe | 

of time. It was the firſt act of the Romans, an act of freedom, to 

reſtore the ftrength, though, not the beauty, of the Capitol; to for- 

1 „ tify the ſeat of their arms and counſels: and as often as they aſcend- 
ed the hill, the coldeſt minds muſt have glowed with the remem- 
brance of their anceſtors, II. The firſt Cæſars had been inveſted 
with the exclufive coinage of the gold and wer: to the ſenate they 
abandoned the baſer metal of bronze or copper : the emblems and 
legends were inſcribed on a more ample field by the genius of flat- 
1 5 tery; and the prince was relieved from the care of celebrating his 
4 | | own virtues. The ſucceſſors of Diocletian deſpiſed 'even the flattery 
_ „ the ſenate: their royal officers at Rome, and in the provitices, 
aſſumed the ſole direction of the mint; and the ſame prerogative 
was inherited by the Gothic kings of Italy, and the long ſeries of 
the Greek, the F rench, and the German dynaſties. After an abdi- 


— 


The coin. 


$6 After many diſputes among. the anti- 
quaries of Rome, it ſeems determined, that 
the ſummit of the Capitoline hill next the 
river is ſtrictly the Mons Tarpeius, the Arx; 
and that on the other ſummit, the church 
and convent of Araceli, the barefoot friars 


of St. Francis, occupy the temple of Jupiter 


(Nardini,. Roma Antica, 8 v. e. 11—16.). 
27 „ Hiſt. iii. 69, 70. 


38 This partition, of the noble. and baſer 
metals between the emperor and ſenate, muſt 


however be adopted, not as a poſitive. fact, but 


as the probable opinion of the beſt antiguaries 


(fee the Science des Medailles of the Pere 


Joubert, tom, ii TH 
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cation 


it hundred: years, 


curious. 
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n ot eigh he Roman, 1 * this. ho- Q2 
urable and luerative privilege; which was. racitly- renounced. 4 * 
the. popes, from Paſchal the ſecond to the eſtabliſhment | of their : 
reſidence beyond the Alps. Some of theſe republican coins of. the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, are ſhewn in the cabinets of the 
On one of theſe, a gold medal, Chriſt is depictured hold- 


ing in his left hand a book with this inſcription : * THE vow or 


ee TE Roman SHNATE: AND PEOPLE: ROME THE CAPIT AL OF. . 
on the reverſe, St. Peter delivering a banner to a 


* uE WokLp;“ 


kneeling ſenator in his cap and gown, with the name and arms of 
his family impreſſed on a ſhield *, - III. With the empire, the præ - 
fect of the city had declined to a municipal officer; yet he ſtill ex- 
erciſed in the laſt appeal the civil and criminal juriſdiction; and a 
drawn ſword, which he received from the ſucceſſors of Otho, was 
the mode of his inveſtiture and the emblem of his functions“. 


The dignity was confined to the noble families of Rome : the choice . 
of the people was ratified by the pope; but a triple oath of fidelity 


muſt have often embarraſſed the præfect in the conflict of adyerſe 


duties 


diſmi 


A ſervant, in whom they poſſeſſed but a third ſhare, was 
S1 by the independent Romans: in his place they elected 2 
patrician; but this title, which Charlemagne had not diſdained, was. 


toe lofty for a citizen or a ſubject; and, After, the firſt fervour of 


39 In his i diſtertation on the Antiqui- 
ties of Italy (tom. ii. p. 559—569.), Mura- 


tori exhibits a ſeries of the ſenatorian coins, 
which bore the obſcure names of Afartiati, 
Infortiati, Provifint, Paparini. During this 


period all the popes, without excepting Bo- 


niface VIII. abſtained from the right of coin- 
ing, which was reſumed by his ſucceſſor 
Benedict XI. and regularly exerciſed in the 
court of Avignon. 

+ A German hiſtorian, Gerard of Reicher- 
mpeg (in Baluz. Miſcell. tom. v. p- 64. apud 
Schmidt, Hiſt. des Allemands, tom. iii. 
p'. 265. ), thus deſcribes the conſtitution of 
Rome in the xith century: Grandiora urbis 


Vo. VI. 


3 Z 


et orbis negotia ſpectant ad Romanum -ponti- 
ficem itemque ad Romanum imperatorem $ 
five illius vicarium urbis præfectum, qui de 


inſigne, ſcilicet gladium exertum. 

* The words of a contemporary writer 
(Pandulph. Piſan. in Vit. Paſchal. II. p. 357, 
358.) deſcribe the election and oath of the 


præfect in 1118, inconſultis patribus. loca 


537. 


H A P. 
LXIK. 


The præfect 
of the city. 


ſua dignitate reſpieit utrumque, videlicet do- 
minum papam cui facit hominium, et domi- 
num imperatorum a quo accipit ſux poteſtatis 


præſectoria .. - « Laudes prefeftoriz..... comi- 5 


tiorum applauſum.... juraturum popuſo in 
ambonem ſubleyant.... confirmari eum in 
urbe præfectum petunt. 


* 
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K A! r. cebellion they conſented. without reluQance to the W det the 
3 præfect. About fifty years after this event, Innocent the third,, the | 


| A. D. 
o he ahi 


Number and 
- Choice of the 
ſenate. 


moſt ambitious, or at leaſt the moſt fortunate, of the pontiffs, deli- 


vered the Romans and himſelf from this badge of foreign dominion; 
he. inveſted . the prefect with Aa banner inſtead of a word, and ab- 


I YI Nl 


ſolved bim from all dependence of oaths or ſerviee to the Geiman 


3 
7 1 * 


emperors In his place an eccleſiaftic, a preſent. or future car- 


dinal, was 838 by the pope to the civil government of Rome; 3 
but his juriſdiction has been reduced to a narrow compaſs; 1 andi in 


the days of freedom, the right or exerciſe was derived from the le- 
nate and people. IV. After the revival of the ſenate f* „the c con- 
ſcript fathers (if 1 may uſe the expreſſion) were inveſted with the 
legiſlative and executive power; but their views ſeldom reached be- 


yond. the preſent day; and that day was moſt frequently diſturbed 


by violence and tymult. In its utmoſt plenitude, the order or aſſem- 
bly conſiſted of fifty-ſix ſenators **, the moſt. eminent of whom 
were diſtinguiſhed by the title of counſellors ; 3 they were nominated, 


perhaps annually, by the people; and a previous choice of their 


electors, ten perſons in each region or pariſh, might afford a baſis for 
a free and permanent conſtitution. The popes, who in this tempeſt 
ſubmitted rather to bend than to break, confirmed by treaty the 
eftabliſhment and privileges of the ſenate, and expected from time, 
peace, and religion, the reſtoration, of their government. The mo- 
tives of public and private intereſt might ſometimes draw from the 
Romans an occaſional and temporary ſacrifice of their claims; and 
they- renewed. their oath of allegiance to the ſucceſſor of St. Peter 


2 Urbis prafectum ad BE . ct ET nt, 


recepit, et per mantum quod illi donavit de 


præſecturà eum publice inveſtivit, qui uſque 


ad id tempus juramento fidelitatis i imperatori 


foit obligatus et ab eo præſecturæ tenuit ho- 
norem (Ceſta Innocent. II. in Muratori, 


tom, iii. P. i. p. 487.). 


1 Our countryman, Roger Hovedda, ſpeaks 
of the ſingle ſenators, of the Capuzzi family, 
&c. quorum temporibus melius rege batur 
Roma quam nunc (A. D. 1194) eſt tempori- 
bus lvi. ſenatorum t. Gloſſ. tom. vi. 


Þ> 193+ SENATORES). 
in See Otho Frikag, Chron, vii. 420 de 


IRE. 


1 2 Jo 1 


ad. Conſtantine, the lavful bead of the church and the re- ©, 


f 4 'Y; 1 4 0 141990. 
Peine Af | | : \ Et * "7 tf nS 1 * wh 1 
4 h * 2 1 Nd 


i The 5 and . we 4 public council was diflolved 11 Aa 415. The © office of 


leſs ; city ; ; and the Romans ſoon adopted a more ftrong and ſimple 


mode of adminiſtration. They condenſed the name and authority : 


of the ſenate 3 in a ſingle magiſtrate, or two colleagues; ; and as they 
were changed at the end of a year, or of ſix months, the greatneſs 
of the truſt | was compenſated by the ſhortneſs of the term. But in 
this tranſient x reign, the ſenators of Rome indulged their avarice and 
ambition: their juſtice was perverted by the intereſt of their family 
and faction; and as they puniſhed only their enemies, they were 
obeyed only by their adherents. Anarchy, no longer tempered by 
the paſtoral care of their biſhop, admoniſhed the Romans that they 
were incapable of governing themſelves; and they ſought abroad 
thoſe bleſſings which they were hopeleſs of finding at home. In 
the ſame age, and from the ſame motives, moſt of the Italian re- 


publics were prompted to embrace a meaſure, which, however ſtrange 


it may ſeem, was ONE to their ſituation, and productive of the 


moſt ſalutary effects. They choſe, in ſome foreign but friendly 
city, an impartial magiſtrate of noble birth and unblemiſhed cha- 
rad er, a ſoldier and a ſtateſmen, recommended by the voice of fame 


and his country, to whom they delegated for a time the ſupreme 


_ adminiſtration of peace and war. The compact between the gover- 
nor and the governed was ſealed with oaths and ſubſcriptions ; and 


the duration of his power, the meaſure of his ſlipend, the nature of 


45 Muratori (difſert. xlii. tom. iii. p. 786 — 
788.) has publiſhed an original treaty: Concor- 


dia inter D. noſtrum papam Clementem III. 
et ſenatores populi Romani ſuper rogalibus et. 


aliis dignitatibus urbis, &c. anno 44 ſena- 
tus. The ſenate ſpeaks, and ſpeaks with 
authority: Reddimus ad przſens. ... habe- 
bimus, .. dabitis preſbyteria... . jurabimus 
pacem et fidelitatem, &c. A chartula de 
Tenimentis Tuſculani, dated in the 47" year 
of the ſame æra, and confirmed decreto am- 


* 


plihmi ondinie ſenards, 8 p. R. 
publice Capitolio conſiſtentis. It is there we 
find the difference of ſenatores conſiliarii and 
ſimple ſenators (Muratori, diſſert. xlii. tom. iii. 
p. 787789. ). 

4 Muratori (diſſert. xlv, tom. iv. p-. 1 
92.) has fully explained this mode of | govern- 


ment; and the Occulus Paſtoralis, which he 
has given at the end, 1s a treatiſe or ſerinon 


= 


on the daties of theſe foreign magiſtrates, 


their 


- ſenator. 
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Brancaleone, 


A. D. 
1252 —1258. 


C longed 1 term of three years. By the guilty and licentious he 


. aich to ho the 2 of a enter with ihe zeal of hi Pt 


ration i in the houſe of a citizen; nor could he honourably- depart- 


wur br _ erer AN 
aer e al TR 


Gr to 8 
hey F wore t 


triot. At his choice, four 'or fix knights and civilians, his affelſors 


g in arms and Juſtice, attended the Pode eta * Who maintained at Kis 


; L327 44 3 


own expence A decent retinue of ſervants and horſes : 5 His wi vife, His 
fon, his brother, 3 who 18 bias the affeftions of, the e Judge | "wet 


to c land, to contract an alliance, or even to Wert an Mor- 


till he bad ſatisfied the 1 that might be OP: 1 bs 


„Ai 0897 IE 
government. N 


* 


- = was thus, about the middle of the thirteenth. century that the 
Romans, called from Bologna the ſenator Brancaleone ** „ whoſe fame 
and merit have been reſcued from oblivion by the pen of" an Engliſh 
hiſtorian, _ A Juſt anxiety for his reputation, a clear foreſight of the 
difficulties of the taſk, had engaged. him to refuſe the honour of their 


choice: the ſtatutes of Rome were ſuſpended, and his office pro- 


was accuſed as cruel ; by the clergy he was ſuſpected as partial; bur 
the friends of peace and order applauded the firm and upright ma- 
viſtrate by whom thoſe bleſſings were reſtored. No criminals were 
ſo powerful as to brave, ſo obſcure as to elude, the juſtice of the ie 
nator. By his ſentence two nobles of the Annibaldi family were 
executed on a gibbet; and he inexorably demoliſhed, in the city 
and neighbourhood, one hundred and forty towers, the ſtrong ſhel- 
ters of TAPING and miſchief. The er as a ſimple biſhop, was 


— 876 7In the Laie writers, at t leaſt of 90 ſlver in the. Hiſtoria Major nt. Matthew Paris, 
age, the title of Poteſtas was AREAS from p. 741. 757+ 792. 797+ 799. 910. $23. 833. 


the office to the magiſtrate 8336. 840. The multitude of pilgrims and 
3 Hujus qui trahitur prætextam ſumere mavis. ſuitors connected Rome and St. Alban's; and 
; "Ap Fidovarygh Gublovo gue eſſe Poteſlas. the reſentment of the Engliſh clergy prompted 


e Juvenal. Satir, x. 95. them to rejoice Adenener, the. popes were 
1 bee the life and death of Brancalcone, humbled and'oppreſſed. . 


Sen | 17 
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— 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIR 2. 


conijicled to reſide i in his dioceſe; aud the andard. of | B | anc, 
_ was diſplayed in the field with terror and effect. _ 
: repaid by the ingratitude of a people bent 7 the l 
which they enjoyed. By the public robbers, whom he had pro- 
voked for their ſake, the Romans were excited to depoſe and im- 
priſon their benefactor; nor would his life have been ſpared, if 
Bologna had not poſſeſſed a pledge for his ſafety. Before his de- 


parture, the prudent ſenator had required the exchange of thirty 


hoſtages of the nobleſt families of Rome: on the news of his 


anger, and at the prayer of his wife, they were more Arigly 


guarded; and Bologna, in the cauſe of honour, ſuſtained / the 


thunders of a papal interdict. This generous reſiſtance allowed the 


Romans to compare the preſent with the paſt; and Brancaleone was 
conducted from the priſon to the Capitol amidſt the acclamations of 


a repentant people. The remainder of his government was firm 
and fortunate; and as ſoon as envy \ was appeaſed by death, his head, 


encloſed in a precious vaſe, was, depoſited on a lofty column of. 
marble * ard | | 


The i poenre of reaſon and virtue recommended 1 in- Italy a more Charles of 
 effe@tual choice : inſtead of a private citizen; te whom they yielded wil. 
a voluntary and precarious obedience, the Romans elected for their 265-1278. 


ſenator ſome prince of independent power, who could defend them 
from their enemies and themſelves. Charles of Anjou and Pre- 
vence, the moſt ambitious and warlike monarch of the age, ac- 
cepted at the ſame time the kingdom of Naples from the pope, and 
the office of ſenator from the Roman people. As he paſfed 


through 


* 49: Matthew Paris thus ends his account: jultitiz imitator et amator (p. 849. ): A bio- 
Caput vero ipfius Brancaleonis in vaſe pre- grapher of Innocent IV. (Muratori, Script. 
tioſo ſuper marmoream columnam collocatum, tom. in.. P. i. p. 591, 592.) draws a Jeſs fa- 
in ſignum ſai valoris et probitatis, quaſi vourable portrait of this Ghibelline ſenator. 
reliquias, ſuperſtitioſe 1 nimis et pompoſe ſuſtu- 0 The election of Charles of Anjou to the 
lerunt. Fuerat enim ſaperborum potentum office of perpetual ſenator of Rome, is men- 
et malefactorum urbis malleus et exſtirpator, tioned by the hiſtorians in the vijitb volume of 
et HOPES * et defenſor, veritatis et the Collection of — by Nicholas de 


Jamſilla 


OU, 


A. N. 


— 
. 1.44 


74 


1 0 2 —— the city, 11 hls _— to — he fecei 


— allegiance, lodged in the Lateran palace, and fnoothed/in/a mon 5 
© » viſit the harſh features of his deſpotic character. Vet even Charles 

vas expoſed to the inconſtancy of the people; who ſaluted with! { 0 * 

; ſame acclamations the paſſage of his rival, the unfortunate! Conradin; | 
and'a powerful avenger, who reigned in the Capitol, alarmed the 
fears and Jealouſy of the popes. The abſolute term of his life was 
ſuperſeded by' a renewal every third year; and the enmity of Ni- 
cholas the third obliged the Sicilian king to abdicate the government 
of Rome. In his bull, a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff aſ- 
ſerts the truth, validity, and uſe, of the donation of Conſtantine, 
not leſs eſſential to the peace of the city than to the independence of 
/ the church; eſtabliſhes the annual election of the ſenator; and 
Fre formally diſqualifies all SPS kings, princes, and perſons of an 
Pope har. eminent and conſpicuous rank. This prohibitory clauſe Was re- 
A. D. 1281. Pealed in his own behalf by Martin the fourth, who humbly ſoli- 
Eh cited the ſuffrage of the Romans. In the preſence, and by the 

authority, of the people, two electors conferred, not on the pope, 

but on the noble and faithful Martin, the dignity of ſenator, and 

the ſupreme adminiſtration of the republic, to hold during his na- 
tural life, and to exerciſe at pleaſure by himſelf or his deputies: 
The emperor About fifty years afterwards, the ſame title was granted to the em- 
varia, peror Lewis of Bavaria; and the liberty of Rome was acknow- 
* ledged by her two ſovereigns, who accepted a municipal office in 


* 


* Py) 
#1 


„ 


. . 1 govern ment of their own metropolis. | 
Addreſſes of In the firſt moments of rebellion, when Arnold of Breſcia had 3 in- 


chad flamed: their minds againſt the church, the Romans artfully laboured 


Jamfilla (p. 592.), the ts; of 8 by the Catholics, or at lead by the Papiſts, 
(p- 724.), Sabas Malaſpina (1.11. c. 9. p. 808.), a ſacred and perpetual law.. 

and Ricordano Maleſpini (e. 177. p. 999.) * [ am indebted to Fleury (Hiſt. Ecclef. 
The high- ſounding bull of Nicholas III. tom, xviii. p. 306.) for an extract of this Ro- 
which founds his temporal ſovereignty on the man act, which he has taken from the Eccle- 
| donation of Conſtantine, is ſtill extant; and ſiaſtical Annals of Odericus Raynaldus, A. 9. 
as it has been inſerted by Boniface VIII. in 1281, Ne 14, 15. f 
the Sexte of the Decretals, it muſt be received 


tO 


P 8 «he in the cauſe of Cæſar. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


te the favour of the empire, and to recommend their 
The ſtyle of their ambaſ- 


9 ſadors to Conrad the third and Frederic the firſt, i is a mixture of flat- 
tery a1 pride, the tradition and the ignorance of their own hiſ- 


cc 


ce 


tory 


33 Theſe letters and ſpeeches are preſerved 
by Otho biſhop of Friſingen (Fabric. Bibliot. 


to diſdain the humility of your ſons and vaſſals, not to liſten to 


the accuſations of our common enemies; who calumniate the 
ſenate as hoſtile to your throne, who ſow the ſeeds of diſcord, 
„ that they may reap the harveſt of deſtruction. The pope and the 


Sicilian are united in an impious league to oppoſe our liberty and 


your coronation. With the bleſſing of God, our zeal and courage 
has hitherto defeated their attempts. 
tious adherents, more eſpecially the Frangipani, we have taken 
by affault the | houſes and turrets; ſome of theſe are occupied by 
our troops, and ſome are levelled with the ground. The Milvian 
bridge, which they had broken, is reſtored and fortified for your 
ſafe paſſage; and your army may enter the city without being 
annoyed from the caſtle of St. Angelo. All that we have done, 
and all that we deſign, is for your honour and ſervice, in the loyal 


Of their powerful and fac- 


hope, that you will ſpeedily appear in perſon, to vindicate thoſe 


rights which have been invaded by the clergy, to revive the dig- 
nity of the empire, and to ſurpaſs the fame and glory of your 


predeceſſors. May you fix your reſidence in Rome, the capital 


of the world; give laws to Italy, and the Teutonic kingdom; and 


imitate the example of Conſtantine and Juſtinian**, who by the 
** vigour 


rad III. and Frederic I. He has left, in 
ſeven books, a Chronicle of the Times; in 


After ſome complaint of his ſilence and neglect, they ex- 
hort The former of theſe princes to paſs the Alps, and aſſume from . 
their hands the Imperial crown. * We beſeech your majeſty, not 


Lat. med. et infim. tom. v. p. 186, 187.), 
perhaps the nobleſt of hiſtorians: he was ſon 
of Leopold marquis of Auftria, his mother, 
Agnes, was daughter of the emperor Henry1V. 
and he was half-brother and uncle to Con- 
18 


two, the Geſta Frederici I, the laſt of which 


is inſerted in the vi volume er Merutori” 8 
hiſtorians. 


5+ We deſire (aid the ignorant Romans) 


to reſtore the empire in eum ſtatum, quo fuit 


tempore 


Wn 


O. H A P. 
Conrad 1 mr. 
A. D. 1144+ 
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* . THE DECLINE AND: FALL 5 
8 a | Be of: vigour of the ſenate and people obined the ſceptte 4 "ou 
. earth. But theſe ſplendid and. fallacious wiſhes. were not che- 


Holy Land, and who died without viſiting Rome : ſoon after hie r re- 
turn from the Holy Land. | . 
N His nephew and 3 Freletie Rarbaroffs, was more. bt 
e tious of the Imperial crown ; nor had any of the ſucceſſors of Otho 
acquired ſuch abſolute ſway over the kingdom of Italy. Surrounded 

by his eccleſiaſtical and ſecular princes, he gave audience in his camp | 

at Sutri to the ambaſſadors of Rome, who thus addreſſed him in a 

free and florid oration : © Incline your ear to the queen of cities; 

13 approach with a peaceful and friendly mind the precincts of 
Rome, which has caſt away the yoke of the clergy, and is impa- 

N tient to crown her legitimate emperor. Under your auſpicious 
influence, may the primitive times be reſtored. Aſſert the prero- 

„ gatives of the eternal city, and reduce under her monarchy, the 

. jnſolence of the world. You are not ignorant, that, in former 

9 ages, by the wiſdom of the ſenate, by the valour and diſcipline 

&« of the equeſtrian order, the extended her victorious arms to the 

« Eaſt and Weſt, beyond the Alps, and over the iſlands. of the 

ocean. By our fins, in the abſence of our princes, the noble in- 

yy ſtitution of the ſenate has ſunk in oblivion: and with our pru- 

8 dence, our ſtrength has likewiſe decreaſed. We have revived the 

« ſenate, and the equeſtrian order ; the counſels of the one, the 

arms of the other, will be devoted to your perſon and the ſervice 

« of the empire. Do you not hear the language of the Roman 

60 matron ? You were a gueſt, I have adopted you as a citizen; a 

& Tranſalpine ſtranger, I have elected you for my ſovereign **; and 


given you myſelf, and all chat! is mine. Your firſt and moſt ſacred 


tempore Conſtantini et Joſtiniani, qui totum l. i. c. 28. p. 662—664. LY 
orbem vigore ſenatũs et populi Romani ſuis 55 Hoſpes eras, civem feci. Advenafuiſti 


.tenuere manibus. ex Tranſalpinis partibus; principem conſtitui. 
Bo Ortho F nag. de Geſtis Frederici ; * | : 


«6 duty, 


riſhed by Cel the Franconian, whoſe eyes were fixed on the A 


r 
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06 duty, is ks ſwear and ſabſiibs, that you will ſhed your blood by AS! 4 
«, for the republic ; that you will maintain in peace and juſtice, the — 


« laws of the city and the charters of your predeceſſors ; and that 

« you will reward with five thouſand pounds of ſilver the faithful 
« ſenators. who ſhall proclaim your titles in the Capitol. With the 
« name, affume the character, of Auguſtus.” The flowers of Latin 
rhetoric were not yet exhauſted z but Frederic, impatient of their 


vanity, interrupted the orators in the high tone of royalty and 
conqueſt, ' * Famous indeed have been the fortitude and wiſdom 


«of the ancient Romans: but your ſpeech is not ſeaſoned with 
« wiſdom, and 1 could wiſh that fortitude were conſpicuous in your 


« actions. Like all ſublunary things, Rome has felt the viciſſitudes 


« of time and fortune. Your nobleſt families were tranſlated to the 
„ Faſt, to the royal city of Conſtantine ; and the remains of your 
. ſtrength and freedom have long ſince been exhauſted by the 
Greeks and Franks. Are you deſirous of beholding the ancient 
« glory of Rome, the gravity of the ſenate, the ſpirit of the knights, 
00 the diſcipline of the camp, the valour of the legions ? you will 
80 find them in the German republic. It is not empire, naked and 
« alone, the ornaments and virtues of empire have likewiſe mi- 
4 orated beyond the Alps to a more deſerving people. they will 


. employed in your defence, but they claim your obedience. 
« You pretend that myſelf or my predeceſſors have been invited by 


« the Romans : you miſtake the word, they were not invited ; they 
« were implored. From its foreign and domeſtic tyrants, the city 
vas reſcued by Charlemagne and Otho, whoſe aſhes repoſe in our 
W country: and their dominion was the price of your deliverance. 


“Under that dominion your anceſtors lived and died. I claim by 


« the right of inheritance and poſſeſſion, and who ſhall dare to ex- 


6+ 4A 


7 Non ceſſit nobis nudum imperium, vir- Cicero or Livy would not have rejected theſe 
" tute ſua amictum venit, ornamenta ſua ſecum images, the eloquence of a Barbarian Bore 
traxit, Penes nos ſunt conſules tui, &c. and educated in the Hercynian foreſt.' 
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0 but. . tort you 0 hands 70% Is. the hand of the- Franks „and Ger 


« mans enfeebled by age? Am I vanquiſhed? Am TI a captive? Am 


 ©T not encompaſſed with the banners of a potent and invineible 
6 army? Vou impoſe conditions on your maſter; you require oaths: 


3 


if che conditions are juſt, an oath is ſuperfluous; if unjuſt, it is 
4 criminal. Can you doubt my equity? It is extended to the 


= 


| 


- 


53 Otho of Friſingen, who ſurely under- 

ſtood the language of the court and diet of 

| Germany, ſpeaks of the Franks in the xii 

century as the reigning nation (Proceres 
Franci, equites Franci, manus Francorum): 
he adds, however, the epithet of Teutonici. 


“ meaneſt of r my ſubjects. Will not my ſword be unſheathed in 
the defence of the Capitol? By that ſword the northern kingdom of 
| 55 | % Denmark has been reſtored to the Roman empire. You preſcribe 

| « -the meaſure and the objects of my bounty, which flows in a co- 
« pious: but a voluntary ſtream. All will be Bren to packt merit; 
«all will be denied to rude importunity?.” Neither the emperor 
nor the ſenate could maintain theſe lofty pretenſions of dominion 
and liberty. United with the' pope, and ſuſpicious of the Romans, 
Frederic continued his march to the Vatican : his coronation was 
diſturbed by a ſally from the Capitol; and if the numbers and valour 
of the Germans prevailed in the bloody conflict, he could not ſafe ly 
encamp in the preſence of a city of which he ſtyled himſelf the ſo- 
vereign. About twelve years afterwards, he beſiged Rome, to ſeat | 
an antipope in the chair of St. Peter; and twelve Piſan gallies were 
introduced into the Tyber: but the ſenate and people were ſaved 
by the arts of negociation and the progreſs of diſeaſe ; nor did 
Frederic or his ſucceſſors reiterate the hoſtile attempt. Their labo- 
rious reigns were exerciſed by the popes, the cruſades, and the in- 
dependence of Lombardy and Germany; they courted the alliance 
of the Romans; and Frederic the ſecond offered in the Capitol the 
great ſtandard, the Caroccio of Milan“. After the extinction of the 


houſe 


30 Otho Frifing. de Geſtis Frederici I. 
J. ii. e. 22. p. 720—723- Theſe original 
and authentic adts I have tranſlated and 
abridged with freedom, yet with fidelity. 

50 From the Chronicles of Ricobaldo and - 
Francis Pipin, Muratori (diſſert. xxvi. tom. ii. 
P. 492. 
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houſe of Swabia, they were baniſhed beyond the Alps; and their 
altre eee en the eee ang: e * 1 Teutonie 


0 ahe reign of Adrting n the empire erbenden Kein the 
Eiapibylitesi: to the ocean, from mount Atlas to the Grampian hills, 


a fanciful hiſtorian ** amuſed the Romans with the picture of their 
infant wars. There was a time,” fays Florus, when Tibur and 
Præneſte, our ſummer retreats, were the objects of hoſtile vows 


« in the Capitol, when we dreaded the ſhades of the Arician groves, | 


6c when we could triumph without a bluſh over the nameleſs villages 


« of the Sabines and Latins, and even Corioli could aſſord a title 
The pride of his con- 


not unworthy, of a victorious general.” 
temporaries was gratified by the contraſt of the paſt and the preſent: 


they, would have been humbled by the proſpect of futurity; ; by the 


prediction, that after a thouſand years, Rome, deſpoiled of empire 
and contracted to her primæval limits, would renew the ſame hoſti- 


lities, on the ſame ground which was then decorated with her villas 
and gardens. The adjacent territory on either ſide of the Tyber 


Was always claimed, and ſometimes poſſeſſed, as the patrimony of St. 
Peter; - but the barons aſſumed a lawleſs independence, and the cities 


too faithfully copied the revolt and diſcord of the metropolis. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Romans inceſſantly laboured 


p. 492.) has tranſcribed this curious fact inſcrizione, &c. to the ſame purpoſe as the 
with the doggrel verſes that accompanied the old inſcription. | 


gift. 


Ave decus orbis ave!” victus tibi deſt: nor, wet * 
Currus ab Auguſto Frederico Cæſare juſto. 

Vz Mediolanum! jam ſentis ſpernere vanum 
Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollere vires. 

Ergo triumphorum urbs potes memor eſſe priorum 
Quos tibi mitTebant reges qui bella gerebant. | 


Ne ſi dee tacere (I now uſe the Italian Diſſer- | 
tations, tom. i. p. 444.) che nell' anno 1727, 
una copia deſſo Caroccio in marmo dianzi 
ignoto {i ſcopri nel Campidoglio, preſſo alle 


carcere di quel luogo, dove Siſto V. Pavea 
falto rinchiudere. 


Stava eſſo poſto ſopra 
quatro colonne di marmo fino colla ſequente 


4 A 2 


6: The decline of the Imperial arms and 


authority i in Italy, is related with impartial 
learning in the Annals of Muratori (tom. x, 


xi, X11.); and the reader may compare his 
narrative with the Hiſtoire des Allemands 
(tom. ili, iv.), by Schmidt, who has deſerved 


the eſteem of his countrymen. 


62 Tibur nunc ſuburbanum, et æſtivæ Præ - 
neſle deliciæ, nuncupatis in Capitolio votis pe- 
The whole paſſage of Florus (I. i. 


tebantur. 
c. 11.) may be read with pleaſure, and has 


deſerved the praiſe of a man of genius (Eu- 


vres de Monteſquieu, tom. 111, p. 6345 635. 
quarto edition). 


to 
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Wars of the 
Romans 
againſt the 
neighbour- 
ing cities, 
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EL nate; and if their headſtrong and ſelfiſh ambition was model „ 


—— 
9 the pope, he often encouraged their zeal by the alliance of his' ſpi- 
\-— rituMl arms. Their warfare was that of the: firſt conſuls and dicta- 8 


45 tors, who were taken from the plow. They afſembled in arms at 
the foot of the Capitol; ſallied from the gates, plundered or hurnt 
the harveſts of their neighbours, engaged in tumultuary conflict, and 

F returned home after an expedition of fifteen or twenty days. Their 
5 ſieges were tedious and unſkilful: in the uſe of victory, they in- 
„ dulged the meaner paſſions of jealouſy and revenge; and inſtead of 
adopting the valour, they trampled on the misfortunes, of their ad- 
verfaries. The captives, in their ſhirts, with a rope round their 
necks, ſolicited their pardon : the fortifications and even the build- 
ings of the rival cities were demoliſhed, and the inhabitants were 
ſcattered | in the adjacent villages. It was thus that the ſeats of the 

cardinal biſhops, Porto, Oftia, Albanum, Tuſculum, Præneſte, and 

Tibur or Tivoli, were ticceſfively overthrown by the ferocious hoſ- 

tility of the Romans®. Of thele®, Porto and Oftia, the two keys 
of the Tyber, are ſtill vacant and deſolate: the marſhy and un- 
wholeſome banks are peopled with herds of buffalos, and the river 
is loſt to every purpoſe ot - navigation and trade. The hills which 
afford a ſhady retirement from the autumnal heats, have again ſmiled 
with the bleffings of peace: Freſcati has ariſen near the ruins of 

Tuſculum : Tibur or Tivoli has reſumed the honours of a city“, 

and the meaner towns of Albano and Paleſtrina are decorated with 
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Ne a feritate Romanorum, ficut ferns 
Hoſtienſes, Portuenſes, Tuſculanenſes, Al- 
bananſes, Labicenſes, et nuper Tiburtini 
deſtruerentur (Matthew Paris, p.757.). Theſe 
events are marked in the Annals and Index 
{the xviiith volume) of Muratori. 


cities, the banks of the Tyber, &c. ſee the 
lively picture of the P. Labat (Voyage en 


Eſpagne et en Italie), who had long refided 


9 


10 the ee of W and the 


more accurate deſcri ption of which P. Eſchi- 
nard (Roma, 1750, in octavo) has, added to 
the topographical map of Cingolani. 

e Labat (tom. iii. p. 233.) mentions' a 


recent decree of the Roman government, 
For the ſtate or ruin of theſe ſuburban 


which has ſeverely mortified the pride and 
poverty of Tiveli: in civitate Tiburtina non 
vivitur civiliter. 


the 
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OB THE ROMAN EMPIRE; EE 7 


dhe villa of che cardinals and princes of Rome. In the work of CHAP. 


LXIX. 


| deſtructien, the ambition of the Romans was often checked and re- —— 
_ pulſed by the neighbouring cities and their allies : in the firſt ſiege 
of Tibur, they were driven from their camp; and the battles of Battle of 


Tuſculum, 


Tuſculum“ and Viterbo“ might be compared in their relative ſtate A. D. 1167. 
to the memorable fields of Thraſymene and Cannæ. In the firſt of 
theſe petty wars, thirty thouſand Romans were overthrown by a 


thouſand German horſe, whom Frederic Barbaroſſa had detached to 
the relief of Tuſculum; and if we number the ſlain at three, the 
priſoners at two, thouſand, we ſhall embrace the moſt authentic and 


moderate account. Sixty-eight years afterward they marched againſt Battle of 


Viterbo, 


Viterbo in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate with the whole force of the city; A. D. 1234. 


by a rare coalition, the Teutonic eagle was blended, in the adverſe 


banners, with the keys of St. Peter; and the pope's auxiliaries were 


commanded by a count of Tholouſe and a biſhop of Wincheſter. 
The Romans were diſcomfited with ſhame and laughter ; but the 
Engliſh prelate muſt have indulged the vanity of a pilgrim, if 
he multiplied their numbers to one hundred, and their loſs in the 
field to thirty, thouſand men. Had the policy of the ſenate and the 
diſcipline of the legions been reſtored with the Capitol, the divided 


condition of Italy would have offered the faireſt opportunity of a 


ſecond conqueſt. But in arms, the modern Romans were not above, 
and in arts, they were far below, the common level of the neighbour- 
ing republics. Nor was their warlike ſpirit of any long continu- 
ance ; after ſome irregular allies, they ſubſided in the national 
apathy, in the neglect of military inſtitutions, and in the diſgraceful - 
and dangerous-uſe of foreign mercenaries. 

& 1 depart from my uſual method, of #® Matthew Paris, p. 345. This biſhop 


quoting only by the date the Annals of Mu- of Wincheſter was Peter de Rupibus, who 
ratori, in conſideration of the critical balance occupied the ſee thirty-two years (A. D. 1206 


in which he has weighed nine contemporary — 1238), and is deſcribed, by the Engliſh 


writers who mention the battle of Tuſculum hiſtorian, as a ſoldier and a ſtateſman (p.178. 
(tom. x. p. 42—44.). 1 8 399.) 


Ambition 
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THE DECTANE: AND FALL. 


Amo tion is a weed of quick and early vegetation in the. vineyard: 1 
of Chriſt... Vnder the firſt Chriſtian princes, the chair of St. Peter 
was diſputed; by the votes, the venality, the violence; -of a popular. 


election: the ſanQuaries of Rome were polluted with blood ; and, 


from the third to the twelſth century, the church was diſtracted by 


the miſchief of frequent ſchiſms. As long as the- final appeal was 


determined by the civil magiſtrate, theſe miſchiefs were tranſient 


Right of the 
cardinals 
eſtabliſhed 
by Alexan- 
der III. 

A. D. 1179. 


the doubtful merits of Innocent dad only 


and local: the merits were tried by equity or favour; nor could 
the unſucceſsful competitor long diſturb the triumph af hide rival. 
But after the emperors had been diveſted of their eee after 
a maxim had been eſtabliſhed, that the vicar of Chriſt is amenable 
to no earthly tribunal, each vacancy of the holy ſee might involve 
Chriſtendom in controverſy and war. The claims of the cardinals 


and inferior clergy, of the nobles and people, were vague and 


litigious: the freedom of choice was over-ruled by the tumults of a 


city that no longer owned or obeyed a ſuperior. On the deceaſe 
of a pope, two factions proceeded in different churches to a double 
election: the number and weight of votes, the priority of time, the 
merit of the candidates, might balance each other: the moſt re- 


ſpectable of the clergy were divided; and the diſtant princes, who 


bowed before the ſpiritual throne, could not diſtinguiſh the ſpurious, 


from the legitimate, idol. The emperors were often the authors of 
the ſchiſm, from the political motive of oppoſing a friendly to an 

hoſtile pontiff; and each of the competitors was reduced to ſuffer 
the inſults of his enemies, who were not awed by conſcience; and 
to purchaſe the ſupport of his adherents, who were inſtigated by 
avarice or ambition. A peaceful and perpetual ſucceſſion was aſcer- 
tained by Alexander the third es, who finally aboliſhed the tumultu- 
ary votes of the clergy and people, and defined the right of eigfhton 


er See Moſheim, Inftitut. Hiſt. Eeclediaſt. preponderated by the weight of genius and 


p. 401. 403. Alexander himſelf had nearly learning which St. Bernard caſt into the 
been the victim of a conteſted election; and ſcale (ſee his life and W 


-2. F THE RO MAN EMPIRE. a 551 
in the ſole college of cardinals . The three orders of biſhops, © H AP.” 


LIK. 
priefts, and deacons, were aſſimilated to each other by this important 


the hierarchy; they were indifferently choſen among the nations of 
Chriſtendom; and the poſſeſſion of the richeſt benefices, of the moſt 
important biſhoprics, was not incompatible with their title and office. 
The ſenators of the | Catholic church, the coadj utors and legates of 
the ſupreme pontiff, were robed in purple, the ſymbol of martyrdom 
or royalty; they claimed a proud equality with kings; and their 
dignity was enhanced by the ſmallneſs of their number, which, till 
the reign of Leo the tenth, ſeldom exceeded twenty, or twenty-five, | 
perſons. By this wiſe regulation, all doubt and ſcandal were re- 
moved, and the root of ſchiſm was ſo effectually deſtroyed, that in 
a period of ſix hundred years a double choice has only once divided 
the unity of the ſacred college. But as the concurrence of two 
thirds of the votes had been made neceſſary, the election was often 
delayed by the private intereſt and paſſions of the cardinals; and 
while they prolonged their independent reign, the Chriſtian world. 
was left deſtitute of an head. A vacancy of almoſt three years had Inſtitution 


of th 
preceded the elevation of Gregory the tenth, who reſolved to pre- oo Nog 
vent the future abuſe ; and his bull, after ſome oppoſition, has been. Gregory X. 


1274. 
conſecrated in the code of the canon law Nine days are allowed 


for the obſequies of the deceaſed pope, and the arrival of the abſent 
cardinals: on the tenth, they are impriſoned, each with one do- 
meſtic, in a common apartment or conclave, without any ſepara- 
tion of walls or curtains ; a ſmall window is reſerved for the intro- 
duction of neceſſaries; but the door is locked on both ſides, and 
guarded by the magiſtrates of the city, to ſeclude them from all 


e The origin, titles. importance, dreſs, his vicar, the diſciples of Chriſt. _, 
precedency, &c. of the Roman cardinals, “ See the bull of Gregory X. (appro- 
are very ably diſcuſſed by Thomaſlin (Dif- bante ſacro concilio, in the Sexre of the Canon 
cipline de PEgliſe, tom. i. p. 1262—1287.); Law (I. i. tit. 6. c. 3.), a ſupplement to the 
but their purple is now much faded. The Decretals, which Boniface VIII. promulgated ' 
ſacred college was raiſed to the definite at Rome in 1298, and addreſſed to all the 

number of ſeventy-two, to repreſent, under univerſities of Europe. 


2 | | corre 


privilege : the parochial clergy of Rome obtained the firſt rank in Tre Th 
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THE DECLINE" AND: ms 
2 A” P. eee with the world. If the electi on be not confimniated 


EE in three days, the luxury of their table is contracted to a _ diſh 
Ep: at dinner and ſupper; and after the eighth day, they are redi ed. 
to a ſcanty allowance of bread, water, and wine. During: this vas 
cancy of the holy e the cardinals are prohibited from- touching 

the revenues, or aſſuming, unleſs in ſome rare emergency, the go- 

2z vernment, of the church: all agreements and promiſes among the 
1 | | electors are formally annulled ; and their integrity is fortified by 
= their ſolemn oath and the prayers of the Catholics. Some articles of 
= . | inconvenient or ſuperfluous rigour have been gradually relaxed, but 
k +, 2 the principle of confinement is vigorous and entire: they are ftill 
1 urged, by the perſonal motives of health and freedom, to accelerate 
| | the moment of their deliverance ; and the improvement of | ballot 

or ſecret votes has wrapt the ſtruggles of the conclave in the ſilky 

veil of charity and politeneſs”. By theſe inftitutions, the Romans 
were excluded from the election of their prince and biſhop ; and 5 

the fever of wild and precarious liberty, they ſeemed inſenſible o 

A. D. 1328. the loſs of this ineſtimable privilege. The emperor Lewis of Ba- 
a varia revived the example of the great Otho. After ſome nego⸗ 
ciation with the magiſtrates, the Roman people was aſſembled“ in 
the ſquare before St. Peter s; the pope of Avignon, John A cee 
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ſecond, Was depoſed; 


* The genius of cardinal. de Retz had a 
right to paint a conclave (of 165 5), in which 
he was a ſpectator and an actor (Memoires, 
tom. Iv. p. I5—5g7.): but I am at a loſs to 


appreciate the knowledge or authority of an 


anonymous Italian, whoſe hiſtory (Conclavi 
de? Pontifſici Romani, in £5 1667) has been 
continued ſince the reign of Alexander VII. 
The accidental form of the work furniſhes a 
leſſon, though not an antidote, to ambition. 


From a labyrinth of intrigues, we emerge to 


the adoration of the ſucceſsful candidate: but 


the next page opens with his funeral. 
7% The expreſſions of cardinal de Retz are 
poſitive and pictureſque: On y vegut toujours 


enſemble avec le meme reſpect, et la meme 


the choice of his ſucceſſor was ratified by 


civilite que Yon obſerve dans le * 


rois, avec la meme politeſſe qu'on avoit dans 
la cour de Henri III. avec la meme familia- 
rite que Von voit dans les colleges; avec la 
meme modeſtie, qui ſe remarque dans les 
noviciats; et avec la meme charite, du moins 


en apparence, qui pourroit etre entre des 


freres parfaĩte ment unis. 
73 Rechieſti per bando (ſays John Villani) 


ſanatori di Roma, e 52 del popolo, et capi- 


tani de” 25. e conſoli conſoli? ), et 13 buone 
huomini, uno per rione. Our knowledge is 
too imperfect to pronounce, how much of this 
conſtitution was temporary, and how much . 
ordinary and permanent. Yet it is faintly i!- 


luftrated by the ancient ſtatutes of Rome. 


their 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


: their biſhop. ſhould never be abſent more than three months in the 
year, and two days journey from the city; and that if he neglected 


to return on the third ſummons, the public ſervant ſhould be de- ; 


graded and. diſmiſſed **. „, But Lewis forgot his own debility and the 
prejudices of the times: beyond the precincts of a German camp, 
his uſeleſs phantom was rejected; the Romans deſpiſed their own 


workmanſhip ; ; the antipope implored the mercy. of his lawful ſo- 


vereign and the excluſive right of the cardinals was more firmly 
eſtabliſhed by this unſeaſonable attack. 


/ 


333 
their * and applauſe. They "MM voted for a new. law, that CHAP. 


LXIX. 


Had the election been always held in . 8 1 the rights of. Abſence of 


the ſenate and people would not have been violated with i impunity. 
But the Romans forgot, and were forgotten, in the abſence of the 
ſucceſſors of Gregory the ſeventh, who did not keep as a divine 


precept their ordinary reſidence i in the city and dioceſe. The care 
of that dioceſe Was leſs important than the government of the 


univerſal church; nor could the popes delight in a city in which their 
authority was always oppoſed and their perſon was often endangered. 


From the perſecution of the emperors, and the wars of Italy, they 
eſcaped beyond the Alps into the hoſpitable boſom of France; from 


the tumults of Rome they prudently withdrew to live -and die in 
the more tranquil ſtations of Anagni, Perugia, Viterbo, and the ad- 
jacent cities. When the flock was offended or impoveriſhed by the 
abſence of the ſhepherd, they were recalled by a ſtern admonition, 


the popes 
from Rome. 


that St. Peter had fixed his chair, not in an obſcure village, but in 


the capital of the world; by a a ferocious menace that the Romans 


would. march in arms to the place and people that ſhould 


Le + Villani (. *. ©: 1 in POR is ; flactuating and inconſiſtent. 
Script. tom. xiii. p. 641 645.) relates this 7* In the i volume of the Popes of Avig- 


law, and the whole tranſaction, with much non, ſee the ſecond original Life of John 


leſs abhorrence than the prudent Murato- XXII. p. 142— 145. the confeſſion of the 
ri. Any one .converſant with the darker antipope, p. 145—152, and the, laborious 
ages ' muſt have obſerved how much the notes of Baluze, p. 714, 715. 

ſenſe 6 mean the nonſenſe) of ſuperſtition | 
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cx Ju 3 AP. dare 1 to afford 0 thank. a retreat. They: oh with, timorous obe- 
— dience; 35 and were ſaluted with the account of an heavy debt, of all 
5:71" 734; ,, loſſes which their deſertion had oceaſioned, the hire of lodgings, 
the fale of proviſions, and the various expences of ſervants and 
ſtrangers, who attended the court. After a ſhapt interyal of peace, 
and perhaps of authority, they were again baniſhed by new tumults, 
. and again ſummoned by the 1 imperious or reſpectful invitation of the 
ſenate. In theſe occaſional retreats, the exiles and fugitives of the 
| Vatican were ſeldom long, or far, diſtant from the metropolis ; but 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century the apoſtolic throne was 
tranſported, as it might ſeem for ever, from the Tyber to the 
ca NR |  Rh6ne; and the cauſe of the tranſmigration may be deduced from 
J 9 the furious conteſt between Boniface the eighth * the king of 


France”. The ſpiritual arms of excommunication and interdict 
were repulſed by the union of the three eſtates, and the privileges of 
the Gallican church; but the pope. was not againſt the carnal 
weapons which Philip the Fair 
the pope refided at Anagni, without the ſuſpicion of danger, his 
palace and perſon were aſſaulted by three hundred horſe, who had. 
been fecretly levied by William of Nogaret, a French miniſter, and 
Sciarra Colonna, of a noble but hoſtile family of Rome. The car- 
dinals fled; the inhabitants of Anagni were ſeduced from their 
allegiance and gratitude; but the dauntleſs Boniface, unarmed and 


76 Romani autem non valentes nec vo- 


| lentes ultra ſuam celare cupiditatem graviſſi- 


mam contra papam mevere cœperunt queſ- 


tionem, exigentes ab eo urgentiſſime omnia 


quæ ſubierant per ejus abſentiam damna et 


Jjacturas, videlicet in hoſpitiis locandis, in 


mercimoniis, in uſuris, in redditibus, in pro- 


viſianibus, et in aliis modis inn umerabilibus. 


Quod cum audiſſet papa, præcordialiter in- 


gemuit et ſe comperiens mu/cipulatum, & c. 


Matt. Paris, p. 757. For the ordinary hiſtory 
of the popes, their life and. death, their re- 


had courage to employ. As 


ſidence and abſence, it is enovgh to refer to 
the eccleſiaſtical ant Spondanus and 
Fleury. 

77 Beſides the 8 hiſtorians of the 
church of Italy and of Franee, we poſſeſs a va- 
luable treatiſe compoſed by a learned friend of 
Thuanus, which his laſt and beſt editors have 
publiſhed in the appendix (Hiftoire particuliere 
du grand Differend entre Boniface VIII. et 
Philippe le Bel, par Pierre du Puis, tom. vii. | 
P. xi. P- 8 LEV 


alone, 


__ 
13 


* 


FAR THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


"tide ſeated himſelf f in his chair, and awaited, ke the eonſeript o 
fathers of old, the ſwords of the Gauls. Nogaret, a foreign adj 


verſary, was content” to execute the orders of his maſter: by the 
domeſtic enmity r *O' 


blows; and during a confinement of three days his life was threat- 
ened by the hardſhips which they inflicted on the obltinaey Which 


5 Hey provoked. Their ſtrange delay gave time and courage to the 


adherents of the church, who reſcued him from facrilegious violence; 
| but his imperious foul was wounded i in a vital part; ; and Boniface 
| expired at Rome in a frenzy of rage and revenge. His memory 18 
: ſtained with the glaring vices of avarice and pride ; nor has the 
courage of a martyr promoted this eccleſiaſtical champion to the 
honours of a faint; a magnanimous ſinner (ſay the chronicles of the 
times), who entered like a fox, reigned like a lion, and died like a 
dog. He was ſucceeded by Benedict the eleventh, the mildeſt of 


lonna, he was inſulted with words and 


mankind. Yet he excommunicated the impious emiſſaries of Philip, 


and devoted the city and people of Anagni by a tremendous curſe, 
whoſe effects are till viſible to the eyes of ſuperſtition “. | 
After his deceaſe, the tedious and equal ſuſpenſe of the conclave 
was fixed by the dexterity of the French faction. A ſpecious offer 
was made and accepted, that, in the term of forty days, they would 
elect one of the three candidates who ſhould be named by their op- 
ponents. The archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, a furious enemy of his 


king and country, was the firſt on the liſt; but his ambition was 


known; and his conſcience obeyed the calls of fortune and the com- 


mands x" a benefactor, who had been informed by a ſwift meſſenger 


that the choice of a pope was now in his hands. The terms were 
regulated in a private interview ; and with ſuch ſpeed and ſecreſy 
was the buſineſs tranſacted, that the unanimous conclave e 


75 It is difficult to know whether Labat or vineyards, or olive- trees, are annually 


(tom. iv. p. 53— 57.) be in jeſt or in earneſt, blaſted by nature, the —— handmaid of 
when he ſuppoſes that Anagni ſtill feels the the popes. 
weight of this curſe, and 1 the corn-fields, 
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4 
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HAP. 
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'Tranflation 
of the holy 


ſee to 


Avignon, 


A.D. 


1309. 
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Ke 


above ſeventy: years 


| lous and fertile ſpot ; 
wards purchaſed | from the youth and diſtreſs of Jane, the firſt queen 
of Naples and counteſs of Provence, for the inadequate. price of 


OT venir AND 1 FAI | 


The cardinals of both parties 
5” wete foon aſtoniſhed by a ſummons to attend him beyond the Alps; 
from Whenee, as they ſoon diſcovered, they muſt never hope to re- 
turn. He was engaged, by promiſe and affection, to prefer the 
reſidence of France; and, after dragging his court through Poitou 
and Gaſcogny, and devouring, by his expence, the cities and con- 
vents on the road; he finally repoſed at Avignon“, which flouriſhed 
the ſeat of the Roman pontiff and the metro- 
polis of Chriſtendom. By land, by ſea, by the Rhone, the poſition 
of Avignon was on all ſides acceſlible : : the ſouthern provinces of 


France do not yield to Italy itſelf; new palaces aroſe for the accom- 
madation of the pope and cardinals; and the arts of luxury were 
ee by the treaſures of the church. They were already 


poſſeſſed of the adjacent territory, the Venaiſſin county, a popu- 
and the ſovereignty of Avignon was after- 


tom. xiii.) the impriſonment of Boniface VIII. 


fourſcore thouſand florins *. 


79 See in the Chronicle of Giovanni Vil- 
Jani (I. viii. c. 63, 64. 80. in Muratori, 


and the election of Clement V. the laſt of 
which, like moſt anecdotes, is nn 
with ſome difficulties. 

89 The original lives of the eich popes of 
Avignon, Clement V. John XXII. Bene- 


dict XII. Clement VI. Innocent VI. Urban V. 


Gregory XI. and Clement VII. are publiſh- 


ed by Stephen Baluze (Vitæ Paparum Aveni- 


onenſium; Paris, 1693, 2 vols. in 4e) with 
copious ind elaborate notes, and a ſecond 
volume of acts and documents. With the 
true zeal of an editor and a patriot, he de- 
voutly juſtifies or excuſes the charaQers of his 


countrymen, 


8 The exile of Wider is ed by 
the Italians with Babylon, and the Babyloniſh 
captivity. 
ſuitable to the ardour of Petrarch than to the 


* 


Such furious metaphors, more 


Under the ſhadow of the French. mo- 


narchy, 


judgment of Muratori, are gravely refuted 
in Baluze's preface. The abbe de Sade is 


diſtracted between the love of Petrarch and 


of his country, Yet he modeſtly pleads, 
that many of the local inconveniencies of 
Avignon are now removed ; and many of the 
vices againſt which the poet declaims, had 
been imported with the Roman court by the 
ſtrangers of Italy (tom. i. p. 22—28.), 


82 The comtat Venaiſſin was ceded to the 
popes in 1273 by Philip III. king of France; 


after he had inherited the dominions of the 


count of Tholouſe. Forty years before, the 
hereſy of count Raymond had given them a 
pretence of ſeizure, and they derived ſome 
obſcure, claim from the xith century to ſome 
lands citra Rhodanum (Valefii Notitia Gal- 
liarum, p. 459. 610. Longuerue, Deſcrip- 

tion de la France, tom. i. p. 370—381. ). 
33 If a poſſeſſion of four centuries were not 
itſelf a title, ſuch objections might annul the 
| | bargain; 


5 /THE ROMAN; EMPIRE. 


y 


nare y, amidſt; an obedient people, the popes: enjoyed. an honour- C er A, Pe, ; 


able and tranquil ate,” to which they long had been ſtrangers: : but 
Italy deplored their abſence; and Rome, in ſolitude and poverty, 


might repent of the ungovernable freedom which had driven from 
the Vatican the ſucceſſor of St. Peter. Her repentance Was tardy , 
and fruitleſs; after the death of the old members, the ſacred college 
who beheld Rome and Italy with 
abhorrence and contempt, and 333 a ſeries of national, and 


was filled with French cardinals *, 


: 


"i *; 
Tx x” * * 4 "© 
— etagumngg” * 


even provincial, Fopes attached fs the moſt indiſſoluble ties to r . 


5 


native country. 

The pfbgrel e of "induſtry had peel and enriched the Italian: 
cepibtics the æra of their liberty is the moſt flouriſhing period of 
? population and agriculture, of manufactures and commerce; and 


their mechanic labours were gradually refined into the arts of ele- 
gance and genius. But the poſition of Rome. was leſs favourable, 
the territory leſs fruitful ; the character of the inhabitants was de- 


baſed by indolence and dlated by pride; and they fondly conceived 
that the tribute of ſubjects muſt for ever nouriſh the metropolis of the 


church and empire. This prejudice was encouraged in ſome degree 


Inſtitution of 
the jubilee, 
or holy year, 
A. D. 1300. 


by the reſort of pilgrims to the ſhrines of the apoſtles; and the laſt 


legacy of the popes, the inſtitution of the noLy ysaRr®*, was not 
leſs beneficial to the people than to the clergy. Since the loſs of 
Paleſtine, the gift of plenary indulgences, which had been * 


bardda x but the purchaſe-money Ant be 


refunded, for indeed it was paid. Civita- 
tem Avenionem emit. .. per ejuſmodi vendi- 


tionem pecunia redundantes, &c. (iida Vita 


Clement. VI. in Baluz. tom. i. p. 272. Mu- 
ratori, Script. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 565.) The 
only temptation for Jane and her ſecond huſ- 


band was ready money, and without it they 


could not have returned to the throne of 
Naples. | 

* Clement V. immediately promoted ten 
cardinals, nine French and one Engliſh 
* ive, p. 63. et Baluz. p. 625, &c.). In 


9 


1331, the pope refuſed two candidates recom- 
mended by the king of France, quod xx. Car- 


dinales, de quibus xvii, de regno Franciæ 


originem traxiſſe noſcuntur in memorato col- 


legio exiſtant (Thomaſſin, Diſcipline de 


PEgliſe, tom. i. p. 1281.). 


55 Our primitive account is s from card; nal 


James. Caietan (Maxima Bibliot. Patrum, 
tom. xxv.); and I am at a loſs to determine 


whether the nephew of Boniface VIII. be a 


fool or a knave; the uncle 1 is a much. clearer 


? character. a 
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1 AE vote AND) FALL 


ed obj * and the moſt valuable 
tleafurt of the church was ſequeſtered above eight years from pu lic 
circulation. A new channel was opened by the diligence of Boni- 
face the eighth, who reconciled the vices of ambition and avarice ; 

and the pope had ſufficient learning to recollect and revive the ſeeu- 
lar (ime, which were celebrated in Rome at the concluſion of every 
century. ''To ſound without danger the depth of popular eredulty 
a ſermon was ſeaſonably pronounced, a report was artfully ſcattered, 
Tome aged witneſſes were produced; and on the firſt of January of 
the year thirteen hundred, the church of St. Peter Was crowded with 
the faithful, who demanded the cuſtomary indulgence of the holy 
time. The pontiff, who watched and irritated their devout impa- 
tience, was ſoon perſuaded by ancient teſtimony of the juſtice of their 
claim; and he proclaimed a plenary abſolution to all Catholics who, 
in the courſe of that year, and at every ſimilar period, ſhould re- 
5 ſpectfully viſit the apoſtolic churches. of St. Peter and St. Paul. "The 
welcome found was propagated through Chriſtendom ; and at firſt 
from the neareſt provinces of Italy, and at length from the remote 
kingdoms of Hungary and Britain, the highways were thronged 
with a ſwarm of pilgrims who ſought to expiate their fins in a 
journey, however coſtly or laborious, which was exempt from the 
Perils of military ſervice. All exceptions of rank or ſex, of age or 
infirmity, were forgotten i in the common tranſport ; and in the ſtreets 
and churches many perſons were trampled to death by the eager- 
neſs of devotion. The calculation of their numbers could not be eaſy 
nor accurate; and they have probably been magnified by a dextrous 
clergy, well appriſed of the contagion of example: yet we are aſ- 
ſured by a judicious hiſtorian, who affiſted at the ceremony, that 
Rome was never repleniſhed with leſs than two hundred thouſand 
ſtrangers; ; and another ſpectator has fixed at two millions the total 
concourſe of the year. A trifling oblation from each individual would 
accumulate a royal treaſure; and two-prieſts ſtood night and day, 
I with 


Or UE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


* rakes in their bands, to collect, without POR RAY the heaps 
of gold and ſilver that were poured on the altar of St. Paul“. It 


was fortunately a ſeafon of peace and plenty; and if ſornge was 


ſcarce, if inns and lodgings were extravagantly dear, an inexhauſt» 
ible ſupply: of bread and wine, of meat and fiſh, was provided by 
the policy of Boniface and the venal hoſpitality of the Romans. 
From a city without trade or induſtry, all caſual riches will ſpeedily 
_ evaporate : but the avarice and envy of the next generation ſolicited 
Clement the ſixth to anticipate the diſtant period of the century. 


5 


0 H A P. 
LXIX., 
—— 


The gracious pontiff complied with their wiſhes; afforded Rome 


this poor conſolation for his loſs; and juſtified the change by the 
name and practice of the Moſaic Jubilee“. His ſummons Was 
obeyed; and the number, zeal, and liberality, of the pilgrims did 


not yield to the primitive feſtival. But they encountered the triple 


ſcourge of war, peſtilence, and famine: many wives and virgins 
were violated in the cafttes cf Italy; and many ſtrangers were pil- 
laged or murdered by the ſavage Romans, no longer moderated by 
the preſence of their biſhop ©. Io the impatience of the popes we 
may aſcribe the ſucceſſive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and twenty- 


five, years; although the ſecond of theſe terms is commenſurate with 


the life of Chriſt, The profuſion of indulgences, the revolt of the 


Proteſtants, and the decline of ſuperſtition, have much diminiſhed 


the value of the jubilee : yet even the nineteenth and laſt feſtival 
was a year of pleaſure and profit to the Romans; and a philoſophic 


86 See John Villani (1. vii. c. 36. ) in the orum, Opp. tom. iv. I. iii. c. 14, 15. p. 15 1 
xith, and the Chronicon Aſtenſe, in the xith 
volume (p. 191, 192.) of Muratori's Collec- 
tion. Papa innumerabilem pecuniam. ab 


eiſdem accepit, nam duo clerici, cum raſtris, 
&c. 


7 The two bulls of Boniface VIII. and 
Clement VI. are inſerted in the Corpus Joris 
Canonici (Extravagant. Commun. I. v. tit, ix. 


ct SS. 
* The fabbatic years and jubilees of the 
Moſaic law (Car. Sigon. de Republica Hebræ- 


152.), the ſuſpenſion of all care and labour, 
the periodical releaſe of lands, debts, ſervi- 


tude, &e.. may ſeem a noble idea, but the 
execution would be impracticable in a profane 
republic; and I ſhould be glad to learn that 
this ruinous- feſtival was Obſerved by the Jewiſh 


people. 


so See the Chronicle of Mitteo: Villani. 
(l. i. c. 56.) in the xziv® volume of Maratori,. 
and the Memoires ſur la. Vie de Petrarque, . 


nile 


tom. Ui. P · 75 —89, 


The ſecond 
jubilee, 


A. D. 1350. 
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The cbt In the Lens of the eme e ily: was ex 


or barons of 


Rome. . feudal tyranny alike oppreflive to the ſovereign and tlie people. 
The rights of human nature were vindicated | by her numerous re- 


publics, who ſoon extended their liberty and dominion from the city 
to the adj acent country. The ſword of the nobles was broken; their 
Laves “ were enfranchiſed; their caſtles were demoliſhed; they aſſumed 
the habits of ſociety and obedience; their ambition was confined to 
municipal honours, and in the proudeſt mh of Venice or 
Genoa, each patrician was ſubje& to the laws. But the feeble and 
diſorderly. government of Rome was unequal to the; taſk of curbing 
her rebellious. ſons, who. ſcorned the authority of the magiſtrate 
within and without the walls. It was no longer a civil contention 
between the nobles and plebeians for the government of the ſtate : : 
the barons aſſerted in arms their perſonal independence; their 
palaces and caſtles were fortified againſt a ſiege; and their private | 
quarrels were maintained by the numbers of their vaſſals and re- 
tainers. In origin and affection, they were aliens to their country 
and a genuine Roman, could ſuch have been produced, might . 
1 renounced theſe haughty ſtrangers, who diſdained the appellation of 
citizens, and. proudly ſtyled themſelyes the princes, of Rome“ . After 
a dark ſeries of revolutions, all records of pedigree, were loſt; ; the 
diſtinQion of ſurnames was aboliſhed; 1. the blood of the nations Was 


CHA P. ſmile vin not. Ros 11 
Lek. 


7 20 T he fabje@ 3 1s bande by M. Chais, 92 As An, as ks year 950 the LS ror 

a French miniſter at the Hague, in his Lettres een I, found it expedient to interrogate 

Hiſtoriques et Dogmatiques, ſur les Jubiles the Roman people, to learn from each in- 
et les Indulgences; la Haye, 1751, 3 vols. dividual, by what national law he choſe to 

in 1 zue; an elaborate and pleaſing Work, be governed (Muratori, Diſſert xxii.). 

bad not the author preferred the character of - 93 Petrarch attacks theſe foreigners, the 
* polemic to that of a philoſopher. tyrants of Rome, in a declamation or epiſtle, 
» Muratori (Diſſert. xlvii.) alleges the full of bold truths and abſurd. pedantry, in 
Y Annals. of Florence, Padua, Genoa, &c. which he applies the maxims, and even pre- 
.the analogy of the reſt, the evidence of Otho judices, of the old republic to the ſtate of the 
af Prifipgen (de Geſt. Fred. I. I. ity. c. 13), Nu . {Memoyes, tom. iii. 0: dl 
| and 5p ſabmiſlion of the marquis of Eſte, 155 ). 8 
mingled 


* 


or THE ; OMAN EMPIRE. 


mingled in a thouſand channels; mad the Goths and an the C A P. 


Greeks and Franks,” the Germans and Normans, had obtained the 


faireft poſſeſſions by royal bounty, or the prerogative” of valour. 
Theſe examples might be readily preſumed : but the elevation' of an 
Hebrew race to the rank of ſenators and conſuls, is an event with- 
out a parallel! in the long captivity of theſe miſerable exiles. In the 
time of Leo the ninth,” a wealthy and learned Jew was converted 
to chriſtianity; and honoured at his baptiſm with the name of his 
godfather, the reigning pope. The Zeal and courage of Peter the 
ſon of Leo were ſignaliſed in the cauſe of Gregory the ſeventh, 


who: entruſted his faithful adherent with the government of Adrian's. 


mole, the tower of Creſcentius, or, as it is now called, the caftle of 


St. Angelo. Both the father and the ſon were the parents of a nu- 


merous progeny z their riches, the fruits of uſury, were ſhared with 
the nobleſt families of the city; and ſo extenſive was their alliance, 
that the grandſon of the proſelyte was exalted by the weight of his 
kindred to the throne of St. Peter. A maj ority of the clergy and 
people ſupported his cauſe; he reigned ſeveral years in the Vatican, 


and it is only the eloquence of St. Bernard, and the final triumph of 


Innocent the ſecond, that has branded Anacletus with the epithet of 
antipope. After his defeat and death, the poſterity of Leo is no 
longer conſpicuous ; ; and none will be found of the modern nobles 
ambitious of deſcending from a Jewiſh ſtock. It is not my deſign 
to enumerate the Roman families, which have failed at different 
| periods, or thoſe which are continued in different degrees of ſplendour 
to the preſent time“ The old conſular line of the Frangipani dif 


* The origin and adventures of this Jewiſh 
family are noticed by Pagi (Critica, tom. iv. 
p. 435. A. D. 1124, Ne 3, 4:), who draws 
his information from the Chronographus 
Maurigniacenſis, and Arnulphus Sagienſis 
de Schiſmate (in Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. iii. P. i. p. 42343.) . The fact muſt 
in ſome degree be true; yet I could wiſh 
»that it had been coolly related, before it was 


turned into a reproach apainſt the antipope. 


95 Muratori has given two diſſertations 


(xli and x11.) to the names, ſurnames, and 
families of jcaly. Some nobles, who glory 
in their domeſtic fables, may be offended 
with his firm and temperate eriticiſm; yet 
ſurely ſome ounces of pure gold are of more 
value than m/ pounds or d metal. 
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Family of 


eo the jew, 
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E Ci IN E AND: TALL. 
© Ar r. coveritheir-name in the generous act of breaking or.dividing' bread 
in a time of famine z and ſuch benevole nce is more res prices s 


Dor: — encloſed, with their allies the Corf, a ſpacious qu 
city in the chains of their amen ens Savoll, as it 
den ge mere hem majataingd. their, ori in t 


we firſt 2 the Conti per ve ag opting nies aa 0 b ate þ 
the "OUS; any Signia; and the Aanibaldi muſt have been very 
i nodeſt, ER bad, not ee e wer 


: thaginian hero** 55 1 
The Colon- But among, 0 4 the dem 1 8 8 of Pg 5 


na, 


ddtiaguich dhe rival houſes of Cor ox NA and URs1N1, whoſe pri- 
vate ſtory is an eſſential part of the annals of modern Rome. I. The 
name and arms of Colonna” have been the theme of much doubt- 
ful etymology; nor have the orators and antiquarians overlooked 
either Trajan's pillar, or the columns of Hercules, or the pillar of 
 Chrift's flagellation, or the luminous column that guided the Iſraelites 
. WW the deſert. Their firſt hiſtorical appearance in the year eleven 
1 | hundred and four, atteſts the Power and antiquity, while it explains 

the ſimple meaning, of the name. By the uſurpation of Cavæ, the 
Colonna provoked the arms of Paſchal the ſecond; but they law- 
| * held in the nn of Rome, the n fiefs of Zagarola 
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96 The cardinal of St. 8 in bis Stephanides * Cemites, Anibalica proles, 
poetical, or rather metrical, hiſtory of the Prefectuſque urbis magnum fine viribus nomen. 
election and coronation of Boniface VIII. (1. it. c. 5. 100. p. 647, 648.). 
(Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p. 641, The ancient ſtatutes of Rome (I. iii. c. 59. 
Ec. ), deſcribes the ſtate and families of Rome P. 174, 175.) diſtinguiſh eleven families of 
at the coronation of Boniſace VIII. (A. D. barons, who are obliged to ſwear in concilio 


1 


1295) communi, before the ſenator, that they would 
Interea tene redimiti fanguine et armis not harbour or protect any male factors, out- 
Il luſtreſque viri Romani a ſtirpe trahentes laws, &c.— a feeble ſecurity! 5 
Nomen in emeritos tantæ virtutis honores. 97 It is pity that the Colonna themſelves 
Intulerant ſeſe medios feſtumque colebant have not favoured the world with a complete 


Aurata fulgentes toga ſociante catervã. d hiſt f their illuſtrious houſe. 
Ex ipſis devota domus præſtantis ab rad and critical hiſtory o 


Ecclefiz, vultumque gerens demiffius altum I adhere to Muratori (Diſſert. xi. tom. ü. 
Feſta Columna joeis, necnon Sabellia mitis; p- 047, 648. ). | 
| 22 
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and Cubbuna; and the latter of theſe towns was probably 
wit pear fag the relic of a villa or temple**. ' They 
wife poſſeſſed Ace e of the neighbouring city of Tuſeu 
of their bree fou the counts of kr a 


din to weir EY and the pete opinion, che pelinhiv and | 
dte fource was derived from the banks of the Rhine; and the 


* 


ſovercigns of Germany were not aſhamed of a real or fabulous affi- 


_ nity with a noble race, which in the revolutions of ſeven hundred 


years has been often illuſtrated by merit, and always by fortune 
About the end of the thirteenth century, the moſt powerful bench 


or in the- hor noi 


was compoſed of an uncle and ſix e all eonſpicuous in arms, 
Irs of the church. Of theſe, Peter was elected ſenator 
of Rome, introduced to the Capitol in a triumphant car, and hailed 
in ſome vain acclamations with the title of Cæſar; while John and 


Stephen were declared marquis of Ancona and count of Romagna, 
by Nicholas the fourth, a patron ſo partial to their family, that he 


has been delineated in ſatirical portraits, impriſoned as it were in a 
After his deceaſe, their haughty behaviour pro- 


hollow pillar -“ 


vcked the diſpleaſure of the moſt implacable of mankind. The two 


cardinals, the uncle and the nephew, denied the election of Boniface 


the eighth; and the Colonna were oppreſſed for a moment by his 


* Pandulph. Piſan. in Vit. Paſchal. II. in 
Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. P. i. P- 335- 
The family has ftill great poſſeſſions in the 
Campagna of Rome; but they have alienated 
to the Roſpiglioſi this original fief of Colonna 
(Eſchinard, p- 258, 259.). 

I :. longinqua dedit tellus et paſcua Rheni, 
fays Petrarch; and, in 1417, a duke of 
Guelders and Joliers acknowledges (Lenfant, 

Hiſt. du Concile de Conſtance, tom. ii. 
— 579.) his defcent from the anceſtors of 
Martin V. (Ocho Colonna): but the royal 
author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg ob- 
ſerves, that the ſceptre in his arms has been 


40 2 


3 with the column. To en 


the Roman origin of the Colonna, it was in- 


geniouſly ſuppoſed Diario di Monaldeſchi, 


in the Script. Ital. tom. xii. p. 533. ), that a 
couſin of the emperor Nero eſcaped from the 
255 and founded Mentz in Germany. ' 


2% . cannot overlook the Roman triumph 


or ovation of Marco Antonio Colonna,” who 


had commanded the pope's gallies at the 
naval victory of Lepanto (Thuan. Hiſt. I. 7. 


tom. iii. p, 55, 56. Muret, Oratio x. Opp. 

tom. i. p. 180—190.). IO n 
he men Swat dla, tom x. 
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| wean. the fix brothers, in diſguiſe, and dan 


their ion were —— - cheir 4 eſſe on 
5 ade of — Tyber were beſieged by the troops of St. Peter 
and thoſe: of the rival nobles; and after the ruin of Paleſtrina or 


| Przneſte, their principal ſeat, the gr ound was. marked with a plough- 


ſhare, the; emblem of perpetual deſolation. Degraded, baniſhed, 


er, wandered over 


Europe without renouncing the hope of deliverance/ and revenge. 


. . £ 4 9 7 . 
: © hy 3 #. 


: people, who. reſtored. the honours and poſſeſſions of the Colonna; 
and ſome eſtimate may be formed of their wealth by their loſſes, of 


In this double hope, the French court was their ſureſt aſyhim: they 
waer and directed the enterpriſe of Philip; and I ſhould praiſe 
th Cir maghanimity, h had they reſpected the misfortune and courage of 
the captiye tyrant. His civil acts were annulled by the Roman 


TIE 


their loſſes by the damages of one hundred thouſand gold florins 
which were granted them againſt the accomplices and heirs of the 
Sack Pope. All the ſpiritual cenſures and diſqualifications were 
abolithe 4” * by his prudent ſucceſſors ; ; and the fortune. of the houſe 
was more firmly eſtabliſhed by this tranſient hurricane, The. boldneſs 


of Sciarra Colonna was ſignaliſed i in the captivity of Boniface ; and 


long afterwards i in the coronation of Lewis of Bavaria; and by the 


gratitude of the- emperor, the pillar in their arms was encircled with 
a royal crown. But the firſt of the family in fame and merit was the 
elder Stephen, whom Petrarch loved and ede as an n hero ſuperior 


| Cur Petrarque, tom. i. p. 98—110. 


202 bn ache to the nde, 


has authoriſed the abbe de Sade to expatiate 


on the ſtate of the family in the fourteenth 
century, the perſecution of Boniface VIII. 
the character of Stephen and his ſons, their 
quarrels with the Urſini, xc. Memoires 
146 
148. 174176. 222—230. 275280.) 
His criticiſm often rectiſies the hearſay ſto- 
nies of Villani, and the errors of the leſs 


diligent Moderbs. T underſtand the branch 


of Stephen to be now extinct. 


1 Alexander III. had declared the Co- 
lonna who adhered to the emperor Frede- 
ric I. incapable of holding any eccleſiaſtical 
benefice (Villani, I. v. e. 1. Fy and the laſt 
ſtains of annual excommunication, were pu- 
rified by Sixtus V. (Vita di Siſto V. tom. iii. 
P- 416.), Treaſon, ſacrilege, and proſcrip- 


tion, are often the beſt. ticles of ancient no- 
bility. V 


5 
7 17 


or THE/ R OV AN ans . 


10 lis on nes an En 


unworthy of ancient” Rome. 


and exile diſplayed to the nations bis abilities! in peace and War; in — 


his diſtreſs, he was an object, not of pity, but of reverence; the 
aſpect of danger provoked him to avow his name and country : and 


when he was aſked, * where is now Jour fortreſs?” he laid: his hand 


on his heart, and anſwered, 4% here. He ſupported with. the 
ſame virtue the return of proſperity ; and, till the ruin of his de- 


clining age, the anceſtors, che character, and the children of Stephen | 


Colonna, exalted his "dignity in the Roman republic, and at the 


court of Avignon. II. Urſini migratedd from Spoleto OY 


towers, the honours of the ſenate and ſacred college, and the ele va- 


tion of two Popes, Celeſtin the third and Nicholas the. third, of | 


their name and lineage Their riches may be accuſed as an 


early abuſe of nepotiſm: the eſtates of St. Peter were alienated in 


their favour by the liberal Celeſtin“; and Nicholas: was ambitious 


for their ſake to ſolicit: the alliance of monarchs ; to found new 
kingdoms in Lombardy and Tuſcany ; and to inveſt them with the 


perpetual office of ſenators of Rome. All that has been obſerved of 


: of Urſas, as: they are ſtyled in the twelfth century, To | 
ſome eminent perſon. who is only known as the father of their race. 


But they were ſoon diſtinguiſhed. among. the nobles of Rome, by b 
the number and bravery of their kinſmen, the ſtrength of their 


* nen of the e will likewiſe redound to the e glory, of . 


204. — te proxima miſit 


 Appenninigene.qui prata virentia ſylvæ 
Spoletana metunt armenta greges protervi. 


Monaldeſchi (tom. xii. Script. Ital. p. 533. 


gives the Urſini a French origin, which may 


be remotely true. 


0g In the metrical life of Celeſtin V. by 


the cardinal of St. George (Muratori, tom. iii. 
P. ic. p. 613, &c.) „ we find. a luminous, and 
not inelegant paſſage (1. i. c. 3. p. 203, &c. ): 
——genuit quem: nobilis Urſæ (Dy?) 
Progenies, Romana domus, veterataque magnis 


Faſcibus in clero, pompaſque experta ſenatus, . 
Bellorumque mani grandi ſtipata parentum 


iy 


IS WIE apices necnon 3 dudum 

Papatus iterata tenens. 8 
Maratori (Diſſert. xlii. tom. i iii. . 
ſerves, that the- firſt Urfini - pontificate of 
Celeſtine III. was unknown: he 1s | inclined 
to read LU progenies. 


106 Fjlii. Urſi, quendam Cerlettivi. pape 5 


nepotes, de bonis eccleſiæ Romanz ditati 


(Vit. Innocent. III. in Muratori, Script. 
tom. ii. P. i.). The. partial prodigality .of*: 


Nicholas III. is more conſpicuous in Villani. 
and Muratori. Yet the Urſini would , dif- 
dain the nephews of a modern pope· 


the 


J ebe 


| Perſecution C HA ?. 


2 


e 2 the Veſini! their e a 


Th here- eccleſiaſtical ſtate. The jealouſy of 


feuds. 


mad (Ludoyico, Monnldeſebi, p. 433, $34), Sn ge 


tary feud; which diftratied ele with 1 and: Tx 


true ground of their 1 a8 ry ff 
dhe Colonna embrace 


name ood Ghibelines and the parry of the 


the origin un Aline ef the Hite were 157 4 5 bo ual 
treat of the Popes | to Avignon, they diſputed } in arms Jan 
vacan wpublle: and the miſchiefs of diſcord were perpetuated 
the wretche# compromiſe of electing each year two rival ſenators. 
By their private hoſtilities, the city and country were defolated, and 
the fluctuating balance inclined with their alternate ſucceſs. But none 
of either family had fallen by the ſword, till the moſt. ed : 
champion of the Urſini was ſurpriſed and lain y the young 
Stephen Colonna His triumph is ſtained with the reproach of 
violating the truce 3 - N defeat was baſely avenged by the aſlaſſina- 
tion, before the N door, of an innocent boy and his two fer- 
vants. Yet the victorious Colonna, with an .annual colleague, was 
declared ſenator of Rome during the term of five years. And the 
muſe of Petrarch inſpired a wiſh, a hope, a prediction, that the ger 
nerous youth, the ſon of his venerable hero, would reſtore Rome and 
Italy to their priſtine glory ; 'k that his Juſtice would extirpate the 


wolves and lions, the ſerpents and mw”, who laboured to ſubvert 


the eternal baſis of the marble COLUMN © 


744 * 1 


Is In bis lit Difertation on the Italian An- are leſs fatbncable to hls arms. 
tiquities, Muratori explains the factions of the s The abbe de Sade (tom. i. Notes, 
Guelpts and Ghibelines. p. 61—66.) has applied the vitt-Canzone of 
_ 208 Petrarch (tom. 1. p. 8 1 Petrarch, S irto Gentil, &c. to oO Lo. 
celebrated this victory according to the Co- lonna the younger : | 13 

Jonna; but two contemporaries, a Florentine 0%, lupi, leoni, aquile'e feryi 


jov uni Villam, 1, x. c. 220. and a Ro- Ad una gran matmorea com ꝶ] 
(Gi anni Vi #1 ). Fannoneja favente e i ſe damn-ẽͤès—ꝛ— 
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4. 1 nd ernment of Ro- 77135 wo 
nba — WH Vi, irtues and Fic ices, bis Epale, 7 a1 ay” - 
Y Death. — Return of the. Popes from. Avignon, — == = 

 Schiſm of. the N. . Re. union of the Latin Ch 


—Laft Struggles of | Roman Liberty. — Statutes of 
Gs R ome.—F inal &. ettlement A the E celefaſtical or tate. 6 22 N 


IN the Wa of modern times, Petrarch is the Italian 
. ſongſter of Laura and love. In the harmony of his Tuſcan rhymes, 


tea applauds, or rather adores, the father of her lyric poetry: and his 


verſe, or at leaſt his name, is repeated by the enthuſiaſm, or affecta- 
tion, of amorous ſenſibility. Whatever may be the private taſte of a 
ſtranger, his flight and ſuperficial knowledge ſhould humbly acquieſce 
in the taſte of a learned nation : yet I may hope or preſume, that the 
Italians do not compare the tedious uniformity of ſonnets and elegies, 


with the ſublime compoſitions of their epic muſe, the N wildnefs 


of Dante, the regular beauties of Taſſo, and the boundleſs variety 


of the incomparable Arioſto. The merits of the * I am ſtill leſs 
qualified to appreciate: nor am I deeply intereſted in a metaphyſical 
paſidier for a nymph ſo ſhadowy, that her exiſtence has been queſ- | 


x The Memoires ſur la Vie de Frangois loſt in the 3 hiſtory of the age, and the 


Petrarque (Amſterdam, 1764, 1767. 3 vols. author too often languiſhes in the affectation 
in 4) form a copious, original, and enter- of politeneſs and gallantry, In the preface to 


taining work, a labour of love, compoſed his firſt volume, he enumerates and weighs 
from the accurate ſtudy of Petrarch and his twenty Italian biographers, who- have pro- 
contemporaries; but the hero is too often feſſedly treated of the ſame ſubject. 
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fountain of Vaucluſe *. Fx 


the art of poetry”; 
rather than e e in 


33 hs eee interpretation prevailed 
in the xvth century; but the wiſe commenta- 
tors were not agreed whether they ſnould un- 
derſtand by Laura, religion, or virtue, or the 


bleſſed Virgin, or —. See the prefaces to 
the i* and uf volume. 7 
2 Laure de Noves, born aboot the year 


* 307, was married in January 1325 to Hugues 
de Sade, a noble citizen of Avignon, whoſe 
jealouſy was not the effect of love, ſince he 


married a ſecond wife within ſeven months 


of her death, which happened the 6" of 
April 1348, preciſely one · aud- twenty years 
| after Petrarch had ſeen and loved her. 


* Corpus crebris partubus exhauſtum; from 


one of theſe is iſſued, in the tenth degree, 
the abbe de Sade, the fond and grazeful 


diographer of Petrarch; and this doofeſtic 
motive moſt probably ſuggeſted the idea of 
his work, and urged him to enquire into every 
circumſtance that could affect the hiſtory and 
character of his grandmother (ſee particularly 


tom. i. p. 122—133. notes, p. 758. tom. 11. 


p. 455495. not. p. 76—82.). 
5s Vaucluſe, ſo familiar to our Engliſh 


P. Ive . bor a matron ſo prollle⸗ 35 * * was: delivered of is 
legitimate children“, while her amorous ſwain ſighed and ſung at the 
But in the eyes of Petrarch, and thoſe of 
his graver contemporaries, his love was a ſin, and Italian verſe a 
frivolous amuſement. His Latin works of philoſophy, poetry, and 
eloquence, eſtabliſhed his ſerious reputation, which was ſoo 
From Avignon over France and Italy: his friends and diſoiples 1 were 
milſtiplied i in every city; and if the ponderous volume of his writ- 
ings be now abandoned to a long repoſe, our gratitude muſt ap- 
plaud the man, ho by precept and example revived the ſpirit 
and ſtudy of the Auguſtan age. | 
_aſpired to the poetic erown. 


Song aha” 
— 


on diffuſed 


From his earlieſt youth, Petrarch 


The academical honours- of the 
three faculties had introduced a royal degree of maſter or doctor in 
and the title of poet-laureat, which cuſtom, 


the ee court ', was firſt in- 
3 vented 


travellers, f is Abel Gam the writings of 
Petrarch, and the local knpwledge of his 
biographer (Memoires, tom. i. p. 340-3590. 
It was, in truth, the retreat of an hermit; 


and the moderns are much miſtaken, if they 


2 55 Laura and an happy lover in the grotto. 

Of 1250 pages, in a cloſe print, atBaſfil 
in the xvi®* century, but without the date of 
the year. The abbe de Sade calls aloud for a 
new edition of Petrarch's Latin works; but 1 
much doubt whether it would redound to the 
profit of the bookſeller, © or 15 amuſement 
of the public. 

7 Conſult Selden's Titles of 8 in 
his works {vol. lit. p. 457—466.). An 
hundred years before Petrarch, St. Francis 
received the viſit of a poet, qui ab impera- 
tore fuerat coronatus er exinde rex verſuum 
Fenn +, 5-5 * 

From Auguſtus t to Ins the — has 
too often been falſe and venal: but I much 
doubt whether any age or court can produce 
a ſimilar eſtabliſhment of a ſtipendiary Poet, 
who in every reign, and at all events, is 
bound to furniſh twice a year a meaſure of 

. , praiſe 


* 


OF THE: R IM 


| a atv had: bee 


object was enhanced by the diflicylties of thaguriuic ! and: 3f 
the virtue or prudence of Laura was inexorable-'*, he 


AN EMPIRE 


Cæſar: of Germany. - In the mufical. n CHA e. 
rize was beſtotred on the victor' 2 the belief that wann . 
n.crowned in the Capitol, inflamed the emulat 
atin-bard and che laurel was endeared to the lover by « a 


en yed, and 


might - boaſt. of enjoying, the nymph. of poetry. His vanity was 


not of the moſt delic 


e kind, ſince he applauds. the ſucceſs of his 


own. labours; his name Was popular; his friends were active; the 


open or ſecret op 


c tion of envy and Prejudice, was ſurmounted by 


the dexterity of patient merit. In the thirty-ſixth year of his Age, he 
was ſolicited to accept the object of his wiſhes : and on the ſame | 
| day, in the ſolitude of Vaucluſe, he received. a ſimilar and ſolemn 
invitation from the ſenate of Rome and the univerſity of Paris. 
The learning of a theological ſchool, and the ignorance of a lawleſs 
city, were alike unqualified to, beſtow the ideal though immortal 
wreath. which genius may obtain from the free applauſe of the 


praiſe and verſe, ſuch as r ſung in the 
chapel, and, I believe, i in the: preſence, of the 
ſovereign, . I ſpeak the more freely, as the 
beſt time for aboliſhing this-ridiculous cuſtom, 
Is while the pringe is a man of virtue, 1 the 
rout a man of genius. 

Iſocrates (in 8 tom. i. p. A 
1 17, edit, Battie, Cantab. 1729) claims for his 
native Athens the glory of firſt-inftituting and 


recommending the AY wv; xd. Ta abs {5Y15% . 


ten {ore TAX; Rik Cenphiry GANG KG Noywy Xa 


_ ewwnce The example of the Panathenza was 


imitated" at Delphi; but the Olympic games 


were ignorant of a muſical crown, till it was 


extorted by the vain tyranny of Nero (Sueton. 
in Nerone, c. 23.; Philoſtrat. apud Caſaubon 
ad locum; Dion Caſlius, or Xiphilin, I. Ixiii. 
p. 1032. 1941, Potter's A Antiquities, 
vol. J. 5. 445. 450. ). 

* 1 he Capitoline games > (mms quin- 
quenale, muſs un, equeſtre, gymnicum), were 
inſtituted by Domitian (Sueton. C. 4-) 1 in the 


Vor. VI. 


. 


4D. 


year of Chriſt 86 Cenſorin. de Die Natali 
c. 18, p. 100. edit. Havercamp), and were 


not aboliſhed in the ivt century (Auſonius 


de Profeſſaribus Burdegal. V.). If the crown. | 


were given to ſuperior merit, the excluſion of 


Statius (Capitola noſtræ inficiata Tyre, Silv. 


I. wi..v..31:) may do honour to the games of 
the Capitol; but the Latin poets who lived 
before Domitian were crowned only in he 
public opinion, 2-5; 


11 Petrarch and the ſenators of Rowe: were - 


ignorant that the laurel was not the Capitoline, 
but the Delphic, crown (Plin. Hiſt. Natur. 
XV, 39. Hiſt. Critique de la Republique des 
Litres, tom. i. p. 150-220.) . The victors 
in the Capitol were crowned with a garland 
of oak leaves (Martial, J. iv. epigram 54.) 
The pious grandſon of Laura bas la- 
boured, and not without ſucceſs, to. vindicate 
her immaculate chaſtity againſt: the cenſures 
of the grave and the ſneers of the, profane | 
gh it, notes, ip..76—$2.). 


55079 public 


His poetic 


coronation at 


Rome, 
A.D. 1341 
47 9 : 


of. the moſt illuſtrious families, i in green robes, with garlands of. 
flowers, accompanied the proceſſion ; in the midft of the princes and 


em Wer, 1 borehbtieh was pe 8 rr the Capitol. 
by his friend. and patron the ſupreme: agile 4 republic. 
Twelve patrician youths: were arrayed in ſearlet; ſix repreſentatives 


be ce x 


nobles, the ſenator , count; of- Anguillara, a kinſman of the Colonna, 


aſſumed his throne; and at the voice of an herald Petrarch aroſe. 
- After diſeourſing on a text of Virgil, and thrice repeating his vows. 


for the proſperity of Rome, he knelt before the throne and received 


„ This is the reward of merit.“ 


from the ſenator a laurel crown, with a more precious declaration, 
The people ſhouted, © Long life 
\ ſonnet in praiſe of Rome was 


«to the Capitol and the poet!“ 


accepted as the effuſion of genius and gratitude; an d. aſter the whole: 
_ proceſſion. had viſited the Vatican, the profane wreath was ſuſpended: 


before the ſhrine of St. Peter. In the act or diploma which was. 


preſented to Petrarch, the title and prerogatives of poet laureat are 
revived in the Capitol, after the lapſe of thirteen hundred years; 


and he receives the perpetual Privilege of wearing, at his choice, a 


erdwn of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of aſſuming the poetic habit, and 


of teaching, diſputing, interpreting, and compoſing, in all. places 
whatſoever, and: on all ſubjeQs of literature. The grant was rati- 


fied by the authority of the fenate and people; and the character 


of citizen was the recompenſe of his affection for the Roman name. 
They did him honour, but they did him juſtice. In the familiar 


ſociety of Cicero and Livy, he had ide the ideas of an ancient 


25 The TRY 1 corona- wilkout mixin 8 in this 8 .oarrative- 
tion is accurately deſcribed by the abbe de the more recent fables. of Sinnuccio Delbene: 
Sade (tom. i. p,425—435, tom. ii. p. 16. The original act is printed; among the 
notes, p. 1— 13.) from his own writings, and Pieces Juſtificatives in the Memoires: ſur 
de n Diary a Ludovico Monaldeſchi, Petrarque, tom. iii. p. a 85 ; 


„The ee ad; debaſoment of: Rome excited.this — 
nntion-and pity ef her grateful ſon: he diſſembled the faults of his 


zens; applauded with partial fondneſs the laſt of their 


heroes and matrons 3 and 1 in 1 the remembrance of the paſt, 4 in the 


hope of the future, was pleaſed to forget the miſeries of the preſent 


time. Rome was ſtill the lawful miſtreſs of the world: the pope 
and the emperor, her biſhop and general, had abdicated their ſtation 


an inglorious retreat to the Rhone: and the Danube; but ifi ſhe 
could reſume her virtue, the republie might again vindicate her 


liberty and dominion. Amidſt the indulgence of enthuſiaſm and 


eloquence *, „ Petrarch, Italy, and Europe, were aſtoniſhed by a revo- 


riſe and fall of the tribune Rienzi will occupy the following pages: 
the ſubject is intereſting, the materials are rich, and the glance of a Aa 


patriot-bard will ſometimes vivify the copious, but ſimple; narrative 


— ty * mare WY ” the Roman *, e N 


1 To fed Hick of his hes or: hiſtorian abricton Bible Latin. med. Evi, 
Rome, I need only requeſt that the reader tom, iii. p. 273. tom. iv. p. 85.). 


of tho; | 
f vW 9 
: K * . 
8 
. 
% is 


would open,' by chance, either Petrarch, .or' * The abb& de Sade, who ſo freely expa- 
his French, Piygaapder, The latter has de- tiates on the | hiſtory of the xivth century, 


of e gen i 


mn which realized for a moment his moſt ſplendid viſions. The 


ſcribed the poet's firſt viſit to Rome (tom. i. 
p. 323335.) But in the place of much 
idle rhetoric. and morality, Petrarch might 
have amuſed the preſent and future age with 
an original account of oy elry and ions coro- 
nation. 

15 It has Re II, bs the pen 'of n Jet: 


ſuit, the P. du Cergeau, whoſe poſthumous 


work (Conjuration de Nicolas Gabrini, dit de 
Rienzi Tyran de Rome, en 1347) was pub 
liſhed at Paris 1748, in 12. IJ am indebted 
to him ſor ſome facts and documents in John 
Hocſemius, canon of Liege, a contemporary 


„ 
1117. f 


4 D 


might treat, as his proper ſubject, a revolu- 
tion in which the heart of Perrarch was ſo 


deeply engaged (Memoires, tom. ii, p. 50. 


51. 320—417- notes, p. 70-759. tom. iii. 
. 221—243. 366375.) Not an idea or a 


fact in the writings of Berra has Neher 
eſcaped him. 


* Siovanni Villani, I. xii. c. 89. 104. in 


Muratori, Rerum Italicarum e ee tom. | 


xiii. p. 969, 970. 981—983. n PO.) 
In his iii volume of Italian Antiquities 
(p. 249—548.), Muratori has inſerted the 


Fragmenta Hiſtoriæ Romane ab Anno 1327 
3 | uſque 
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racter, md 
patriotic de- 
figns of 
Kienzi. 


gift of a liberal educa 


eloquence,” the writin 


genius of the young plebeian: he peruſe 
gence the manuſcripts and marbles of a 
his knowledge in familiar language; and was often provoke 
claim, Where are now theſe Romans? their virtue, their juſtice; 
their power? why was I not born in x "thoſe 88880 times 


l When the republic AC 


and. Jews, the mirriage of ab/innkee Jer 

duced the future deliverer of Rome. Frem ſuch parents Nicholas 

Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither dignity nor fortune; and the 
ducation wich they painfully beſtowed, ee 

cauſe of his glory and untimely. end. The e f. tor. 


d above his Sele and conter | 


der me int nn . 


e loved: to diſpenſe 


of the three orders, the pit ale oa of Rienzi recom- 
mended him to a place among the thirteen deputies: of the commons 


The orator had the honour of haranguing pope 'Clement the- ſixth, | 
and the ſatisfaction of converſing with Petrarch, a eongenial mind: 


but wo perde ren were chilled by diſgrace and er and 


| 11 
uſque ad Aunum 1364, | in * pe . 


lect of Rome or Naples in the xiv'® century, 


and a Latin verſion for the-benefit of ſtrangers. 


It contains the moſt particular and authentic 


life of Cola (Nicholas) di Rienzi; which had 
printed at Bracciano 1627, in 4*,, under, 
the name of Tomaſa Fortifiocca, who is only 
mentioned in this work as having been pu- 
Human 
nature is ſcarcely capable of ſuch ſublime or. 
. Rupid. impartiality: but whoſoever is the au- 
thor of theſe F Fagments,. he, wrote on the ſpot. 
and at the time, and paints, without deſign. 


been 


niſhed, | by the tribune for forgery. . 


or art, the manners of Rome and. the cha- 
racter of the tribune. | 


yin The firſt and ſplendid, period. of Rienai, 


| his tribunitizn government, is contained in 
the xviülb chapter of the Fragments (p. 399 


—479-)s which, in the new. diviſion, forms. * 


* 
7 2 41 


contare. 


"ths 51 book of the beef in i ſmaller 
chapters or ſections. 

* The reader may be [APV * 
cimen of the original idiom: Fd da ſoa ju- 
ventutine nutricato di latte de eloquentia, 
bono gramatico, megliore rettuorico, au- 
toriſta bravo. Deh como et quanto era ve- 
loce leitore! moito uſava Tito Livio, Seneca, 
et Tullio, et Balerio Maſſimo, moito li di- 
lettava Je magnificentie di Julio Ceſare rac- 
Tutta la die ſe ſpeculava neg!” 
intagli di marmo lequali iaccio intorno Roma. 
Non era altri che eſſo, che ſapeſſe lejere li 
antichi- patafflii. Tutte ſeritture antiche vul- 


gariznava; queſſe ſßᷣare di marmo juſtamente 


interpretava. Oh come ſpeſſo diceva, Dove 

% ſuoco quelli buoni Romani doye ene 

4 loro ſomma juſtitia? poleramme trovare in 

unpo cha que furl 1 f ö 
":. We 


tho pantor es redi 


Th: 


a the ſmile; 


and actions, his own integrity with the vices of the ſtate The 
npt and perſuafive: the multitude is 

always prone to envy and eenſure: he was ſtimulated. by the lofs 
of a brother and the impunity of the aſfaſſins; nor was it poſſible 
to excuſe or exaggerate the public calamities. The bleſfings of 


eloquence of Rienzi was pre 


ob THR NO WAN EMPI AE. 


4 00 u fl nple gat ment and the 4 
rom this miſery he was relieved by the 


f-favour; and the employment" of apoſtolic Ton 


afforded him a daily ſtipend of five gold flor 


and extenſive connection, and the right of contraſting, both in we rd 


peace and juſtice, for Which civil ſociety has been inſtituted, were 
baniſhed from Rome 2 the jealous citizens, who might have en- 


dured every perſonal or pecuniary injury, were moſt r 


wounded in the diſhonour of their wives and daughters: they 
were equally c oppreſſed by the arrogance of the nobles and the cor- 


ruption of the magiſtrates; and the abuſe of arms or of laws was 


the only circumſtance that diſtinguiſhed the lions, from the dogs and 
ſerpents, of the Capitol. Theſe allegorical emblems were variouſly 


I repeated. 1 in the pictures which Rienzi exhibited in the fireets and 
churches; ; and while the ſpeQators gazed with curious wonder, the 


bold and ready orator unfolded the meaning, applied the ſatire, in- 
flamed their paſſions, and announced a diſtant hope of comfort and 
deliverance, The privileges of Rome, her eternal ſovereignty over 
her princes and provinces, was the theme of his public and private 


diſcourſe; and a monument of ſervitude became in his hands a title 


and incentive of liberty. The decree of tlie ſenate, which granted 
the moſt ample prerogatives to the emperor Veſpaſian, had been 


| 11 on a cqpPer- plate till extant in the choir of the church of 


St. John. Lateran * A. N numerous aſſembly of nobles and Feen 


* Pellrck compares the jealouſy of the be found i in the aſeriptiobage Groter, tom, i. 


| Romans, with the eaſy temper-of the huſbands p. 242. and at the end of the Tacitus. of 


of Avignon (Memoires, tom. i. P- 330.) Erneſti, with ſome learned notes of the en. 
* Tbe — of the Lex may — tom. ij. ; 
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9 diſcerning he ſerious tendeney of ſuch repreſentations: they might 


He aſſumes 


the govern- 
ment of 
Rome, , 
A.D. 1347, 
May 20; 


ate and people, from whom all mow jority- 
The nne ignorance of the nobles was incapable of 


imes chaſtiſe with words and blows the pl 2beian' reformer ;"but' 

he was "often ſuffered in the Colony ws palace to amuſe the company 5 
threats and predictions; and the modern Brutus was con 
cealed unter the maſe of folly and the character of a buffoon! 1 


y indulged their contempt, the reſtoration of the 


fate, 135 favourite expreſſion, was entertained among the people as 


a deſirable, a poſſible, and at length as an approaching, event; and 
while all had the diſpoſition to hn, Rd ome rad the « cou 4 705 to 
aſſiſt, their. promiſed gdeliverer.” © e ene bits Was 


A prophecy, or rather a ſummons, affixed on the church ddt 0b 


5 St George, was the firſt public evidence of his deſigns ; a noctur- 


nal aſſembly of an hundred citizens on mount Aventine, the firſt 
ſtep to their execution. After an oath of fecrecy and aid, he re- 
preſented to the conſpirators the importance and facility of their 


enterpriſe; that the nobles, without union or reſources, were ſtrong 


only in the fear of their imaginary ſtrength; that all power, as 
well as right, was in the hands of the people ; that the revenues of 
che apoſtolical chamber might relieve the public diſtreſs; and that 
the pope himſelf would approve their victory over; the common. 


F 1 cannot terldek a ſapendous and (p. 4; Ryen the leardiis Xt Muratort 
. 357 blunder of Rienzi, The Lex Regia has ſlumbered over the paſſaggſe. 

en{pdwe rs Veſpaſian to enlarge the Pome- Priori (Brute) tamen ſimilior, j juvenis, 
rium a Word familiar; to, every antiquary. uterque, longe ingenio quam cujus fimula- 
It was not ſo to the tribune; he confounds tionem induerat, ut ſub, hoc obtentũ liberator + 
ir with ' pomatiath an orchard, tranſlates lo ille P. R. aperiretur tempore ſuo . Ille 
Jardino de Roma cioene Italia, and is copied regibus, hie W n e (Opp. 
by the leſs excufable 1 1gqorance of the Latin p. 536. * 4 — * 2 
zcavſlator (P. 406.) and the French hiſtorian” Mutat 0033 0% eg 


> "3012433 enemies 


| *, 5 *. — Re? . 3 22 7 
ti and fre 


his » firſt $a he «proce throu ch 2 


1e whole — was e in din PR of chips 
| of. the Holy Ghoſt; and in the morning, Rienzi, bareheaded, but in 
eomplete armour, iſſued from the church, encompaſſed by: the hundred 
conſpirators. The pope's vicar, the ſimple. biſhop of-Orvi . bebe 
been perſuaded t to ſuſtain a part in this ſingular ceremony, marched on 
his right-hand ; and three great ſtandards were borne aloft as the 
emblems of their deſign. In the firſt, the banner of liberty, Rome 
was ſeated on two lions, with a palm in one hand and a globe in 
| the other : St. Paul „with a drawn ſword, was delineated in the ban- 
ner of juſtice ; and in the third, St. Peter held the keys of con- 


cord and peace. Rienzi was encouraged by the preſence 'and ap- 


zuſe of an innumerable crowd, who underſtood little, and hoped 


much and the proceſſion flowly rolled forwards From thei caſtle of 


St. Angelo to the Capitol. His triumph was diſturbed by Tome 
ſeeret emotions which he laboured to ſuppreſs: he aſcended without 
oppoſition, and with ſeeming confidence, the eitadel of the republic; 3 


harangued the people from the balcony * and "received the moſt 


flattering confirmation of his acts and laws.” | The nobles} as if 
deſtitute of arms and counſels, beheld in ſilent conſternation this 


(4. 43f 


ſtrange revolution; and the moment had been prudettly choſen, 


when the moſt formidable; Stephen Colonna, was: abſent fro OY : 


city. On the firft rumour, he returned to his palace, mee 
deſpiſe this plebeian tumult, and declared to the meſſenger of Rienzi,, 
that at his leiſure: he would caſt the madman from the windows of 


the Capitol. The great bell inſtantly rang an alarm, and; ſo rapid 
en With 


was the tide, ſo urgent was the danger, that Colonna e ler 


ö 3 to the ſuburb of St. Laufebes 75 eee a mo- 


ment's. 


«After ſeeuring a faithful © 172. ; 
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He aſſumes 
the govern- 


ment of 
Rome, . 


A. D. 1347, 


May 20; 


was derived. i "The fupine: nice of cnn was ncnpables of 
— ſerious tendency of ſuch repreſentations: they 
ſometimes chaſtiſe with words and blows the plebeian 
he was often ſuffered in the Colonna p 


might 
reformer; but 


a palace to amuſe the I 


with his threats and predictions; and the modern Brutus” was con 


a under 


he* maſk: of folly and the character of 4 vüldon⸗ 
While the. "indulged their contempt, the reſtoration of the go 
. kicfrourite expreſſion, was entertained among the people as 


a deſirable, a poſſible, and at length as an approaching, event; and 
while all had the diſpoſition to d ſome _ the courage to 


aſſiſt, their promiſed deliverer. 8 : 5 
A A prophecy, or rather a ſummons, affixed on the church door of 


St George, was the firſt public evidence of his deſigns; ; a noctur- 
nal aſſembly of an hundred citizens on mount Aventine, the firſt 
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ſtep to their execution. After an oath of fecreey and aid, he ves! 
preſented to the conſpirators the importance and facility of their 


S 1 :cannot overlook. a Aupendous and 


* Reds blunder of Rienzi. The Lex Regia 


enipdwers Veſpaſian to enlarge the Pomce- 


rium; a Word familiar, to, every antiquary. 
It was not ſo to the tribune; he confounds 


by the leſs excufable i 1gqorance the Latin 
W P. 406.) and the Neale 
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enterpriſe; that the nobles, without union or reſources, were ſtrong! 
only in the fear of their imaginary ſtrength ; that all power, as 
well as right, was in the hands of the people; that the revenues of 
the apoſtolical chamber might relieve the public diſtreſs; and that 
the ; Pope. himſelf would _ approve 


their victory over; the common 


(p. 33.) ven the learning of Marston 


has ſlumbered over the paſſaggme.. 
28 Priori (Brute) tamen ſimilior, j ovenis 
uterqoe, longe ingenio quam cujus imula- 


tionem induerat, ut ſub, hoc obtentii libexator - 
ir with pomaffam an orchard, tranſlates lo 


Jardino de Roma cioene Italig, and is copied 


ine P. R. aperiretur tempore ſuo . . IIle 


regibus, hie tyrannis nnn (Opp 


P- 536.) 
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w 6 2 pro 25 x his gel a dectaation, th db throu a8 the eit 
by ſound of trumpet; that on the evening of the following day all 
perſons ſhould: aſſemble without arms, before the chureh of St. 
Angelo, to provide for the re- eſtabliſnment of the good eftatei ; 
The whole night was employed in the celebration of thirty maſſes 
of the Holy Ghoſt; and in the morning, Rienzi, bareheided, but in 
eomplete armour, iſſued from the chureh, encompaſſed. by the hundred 
conſpirators. The pope's vicar, the ſimple. biſhop of Orvieto, who had 
been perſuaded t to ſuſtain a part in this ſingular ceremony, marched on 
his right-hand ; and three great ſtandards were borne aloft as the 
emblems of their deſign. In the. firſt, the banner of liberty, Rome 
was ſeated on two lions, with a palm in one hand- and a globe in 

| the other : : St. Paul, with a drawn ſword, was delineated in the ban- 
ner of Juftice ;- and in the third, St. Peter held the keys of con- 

cord and peace. | Rienzi was encouraged- by the preſence and ap- 

Pplauſe of an innumerable crowd, who underſtood little, and hoped 
much; and the proceſſion flowly rolled forwards from the caſtle of 
St. Angelo to the Capitol. His triumph was diſturbed by ſome 
| GegtenaGotermhich he laboured to ſuppreſs: he aſcended without 
oppoſition, and with ſeeming confidence, the citadel of the republic; 
havangued- the people from the balcony; and received the moſt 
flattering confirmation of his acts and laws. F The nobles)" as if 
deſtitute of arms and counſels, beheld in ſilent conſternation this 
ſtrange revolution; and the moment had been prudentiy chbled, 
when the moſt formidable, Stephen Colonna, was abſent Wale | 
city. On the firſt rumour, he returned to his. palace, —_— 
_ deſpiſe this plebeian tumult, and declared to the meſſenger of Rienz zi, 
chat at his leiſure he would caſt the madman from the windows of 
the Capitol. The great bell inſtantly rang an alarm, and. fo pid 

was the tide, fo urgent was the: danger, that —— ſeaped w 
pn to the ſuburb of St. Laureiee ; from thence, after a mo- 


ment's. 


1 —— & * P. 


* Ie 


1 — in Ae his caſtle of Palſtrins; lamenting his 
prudence, which had not trampled the ſpark of this mighty confla - 
gration. A general and peremptory erder was ited" Sod the 
en to "all the "Robins that they ſhould peaceably 1 retire to their 
es: they obeyed; and their jy ſecured * anne of 
1 85 > Free 138 a obedient citizens of Rome. 5:74 * 
2 me But ſuch voluntary pbedience alben with the firſt ane | 
tribune. of zeal and Rienzi felt the importance of juſtifying his uſurpation 
185 by a regular form and a legal title. At his own choice, the Roman 
people would have diſplayed their attachment and authority, by ; 
laviſhing on his head the names of ſenator or conſul, of king or em- 
peror: he preferred the ancient and modeſt appellation of tribune ; 
the protection of the commons was the eſſence of that facred office ; „ 
and they were ignorant, that it had never been inveſted with any 
Laws of the ſhare in the legiſlative or executive powers of the republic. In this 
a mn” character, and with the conſent of the Romans, the tribune enacted | 
the moſt ſalutary laws for the reſtoration and maintenance of the 
good eſtate. By the firſt he fulfils the wiſh of honeſty and inexpe- 
rience, that no civil ſuit ſhould be protracted beyond the term of 


fifteen days. The danger of frequent perjury might juſtify the pro- = 


nouncing againſt a falſe accuſer the ſame penalty which his evidence 
would have inflicted : the diſorders of the times might compel the 
legiſlator to puniſh every homicide with death, and every injury 
with equal retaliation. But the execution of juſtice was hopeleſs 
till he had previouſly aboliſhed the tyranny 'of the nobles. It was 
e provided, that none, except the ſupreme magiſtrate, ſhould 
| poſſeſs or command the gates, bridges, or towers, of the Rate : that 
no private garriſons ſhould he introduced into the towns or caſtles 
of the Roman territory; that none ſhould bear arms or preſume to 
fortify their houſes in the city or. country ; that the barons ſhould 
be reſponſible for the fafety of the a and the free paſſage 
16 of 


or uE AN EN PIRE. 


Te ions; and that the protection of Mmalefactors and W 


ſhould be expiated. by a fine of a thouſand marks of ſilver. But 
theſe regulations would have been impotent and nugatory; bad not 
the licentious nobles been awed by the ſword of the civil power. A 
ſudden. alarm from the bell of the Capitol, could ſtill ſummon to the 


ſtandard above twenty thouſand volunteers: the ſupport of the tri- 
bune and the laws required a more. regular and permanent force, 
In each harbour of the coalt, a veſſel was ſtationed for the aſſurance 
of commerce; a ſtanding militia of three hundred and ſixty hurſe 
and thirteen hundred foot was levied, cloathed, and paid in the 


thirteen. quarters of the city: and the ſpirit of a commonwealth may 
be traced in the grateful allowance of one hundred florins, or pounds, 
to the heirs of every ſoldier who loſt his life in the ſervice of his 


country. For the maintenance of the public defence, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of granaries, for the relief of widows, orphans, and indigent 
convents, Rienzi applied, without fear of ſacrilege, the revenues of 


the apoſtolic chamber: the three branches of hearth-money, the 


ſalt-duty, and the cuſtoms, were each of the annual produce of one 
hundred thouſand florins“; and ſcandalous were the abuſes, if in 
four or five months the amount of the alt- duty could be trebled by 
his judicious ceconomy. After thus reſtoring the forces and finances 


of the republic, the tribune recalled the nobles from their ſolitary 


independence ; required their perſonal appearance in the Capitol; 

and impoſed an oath, of allegiance to the new government, and of 
ſubmiſſion to the laws of the good eſtate. Apprehenſive for their 
ſafety, but till more apprehenſive of the danger of a refuſal, the 


princes and barons returned to their houſes at Rome in the garb of 


ſimple and peaceful citizens: the Colonna and Urſini, the Savel 


26 In one MS. I read (1. 11. c. 4. p. 409.) give us a population of 25, 000, the Wer u 
perfumante quatro /el//;, in another quatro 250,000 families; and I much fear, that th 
forini, an important variety, ſince the florin former is more conſiſtent 7 the decay of 
was worth ten Roman ſolidi (Muratori, diſ. Rome and her territory. 41 
ſert. xxyin.). The former reading would 
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5 ere eonfounded b. os * tribunal. af Aa e 
T the vile buffdon whom they had ſo often derided, and their dif- 
Black was aggravated by the indignation which they vainly ſtruggled 
e attgüiſe. The ſame oath was ſucceſſively pronounced by the 
ſeveral orders of ſociety; the elergy and gentlemen, the judges and 
notari ie es, the merchants and artiſans, and the gradual deſcent was 
märked by the encreaſe of ſineerity and zeal. They ſwore to live 
a and Ke wit the republic and the church, whoſe intereſt was art 
Pr united by che nominal aſſociation of the biſhop of Orvieto, the 
| pope's 8 vicar, Xo the office of tribune. It was the boaſt of Rienzi, 
that he had delivered the throne and patrimony of St. Peter from a 
rebellious ariſtoeracy; ; and Clement the fixth, who rejoiced in its 
| . affected to believe the profeſſions, to applaud the merits, and 
to confirm the title, of his truſty ſervant. The ſpeech, perhaps. the 
mind, "of the tribune, was inſpired with a rely regard for the 


n it; 38 : 


purity « of the faith; he inſinuated his claim to a fupernatural miſſion 
from the Holy Gholt: enforced by an heavy forfeiture the annual 
duty of confeſſion and communion ; and ftrialy guarded the ſpirt- 
tual a8 well as temporal welfare of his faithful people ho 

Freedom nd. „Never Perhaps has the energy and effect of a ſingle mind een 

4 1 | more remarkably . felt than! in the ſudden, though tranſient, reform- 

republic. ation of Rome by! the tribune Rienzi. A den of robbers was con- 
verted to the diſcipline. of a camp or convent : patient to hear, ſwift 
to. redreſs, inexorable to puniſh, his tribunal was always acceſſible 
to the poor and ſtranger; nor could birth, or dignity, or the im- 
munities of the church, protect the offender or his accomplices. 
The privileged houſes, the private ſanctuaries in Rome, on which 
no officer of juſtice would preſume to treſpafs, were aboliſhed; z and 
be applied, the mer and iron of their barricades in the aufer 
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7 ilodte mies p. 1 a deen, "hiſtorian * for brevity 1 fhall >) 
Hiſt. de Rienzi, p. 194:;*7Phe' fifteen tri- Fortifiocca, bi ü. 6 4. % porn Aon 

= bunitian laws may 'be found in the 2 7 | 
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ons of the Capitol. The venerable; father of the, Colonna. was err c Hg f. 
poſed iti his Own palace to the double ſhame of, being, Moe and —— 
'of be hg unable, to protect accriminal. . A mule, with a jar of oil, 
ad been ſtolen near Gapranica; and the lord, of the Veſinl. family, 

| was condemned to reſtore the damage, and to diſcharge a ſine of 
Four hundred florins for his negligence in guarding the highways. 
Nor were the perſons of the, barons more inviolate. than their, lands 
-orchouſes © and either, from accident or deſign, che fame i im artial 

rigour was exerciſed againſt the heads of the adverſe faQions. | Peter 

Agapet Colonna, who had himſelf been ſenator of Rome, was. ar- 1 

reſted in tlie ſtreet for injury or debt; and juſtice Was appeaſed by —_ 

the tatdy execution of Martin Urſini, who, among his various acts | = 

of: violence and rapine, had pillaged a ſhipwrecked veſſel at the 

mouth of the Tyber . His name, the purple of two cardinals; his N , 

uncles, a recent marriage, and a mortal diſeaſe, were difregarded | 

by the inflexible tribune, who, had choſen his victim. The public : . 

officers dragged | him from his palace and nuptial bed: bis trial was 

Thort and ſatisfactory: the bell of the Capitol convened the people: 

Aript of his mantle, on his knees, with his hands bound behind his 


775 he heard the ſentence of death ; and after a brief confeſſion, | 
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who. were pn VIE of guilt could hope for impunity, and che ehr 
of the wicked, the licentious, and the idle, ſoon purified the city 
and territory of Rome. In this time (ays the hiſtorian) the woods 
began to rejoice that they were no longer infeſted with robbers ; 


1 Fortiflocca, 1. ii. c. 11. From the ac- mouth of the Tyber, 1 a ſhelter 
count of this ſhipwreck, we learn ſome cir- in a ſtorm, but, inſtead, of finding the cur- 


cumſtances of the trade and navigation of the 


| age. 1. The ſhip was built and freighted 


at Naples or. the ports of Marſeilles and 
Avignon. 2. The ſailors were of Naples 
and the iſle 7 CEnaria, leſs ſkilful than thoſe 
of Sicily and Genoa. 3. The navigation 
from Marſeiltes was a coaſting voyage to the 


rent, unfortunately ran on a ſhoal: the veſſel 


was ſtranded, the mariners eſcaped. 4. The 
cargo, which was illaged, conſiſted of the 
revenue of Proven e for the Toyal"dreafury, 
many bags of pepper and cinnamon, and 
bales of French. cloth, to * Wes Yo 29,000 


florins: a rich prize. , +. WE FUSS 722 
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| 55 ler wicked with analogs] . þ nar e 
trot ein; were f in the markets; and a purſe of gold might 
the highway. As ſoon 
as. the life and property of the ſubject. are ſecure, the labours and 
ard of induſtry ſpontaneouſſy revive: Rome was ſtill the me- 
trondlia of. * Christian world; and the fame and fortunes of the 
tribune were: Aer in every country by the gen who had en- 
joyed the bleſſings of his government. 

The. eee of his country inſpired Rienzi anti. a $7 _ 
N viſionary, idea of uniting Italy in a great foederative re- 
public, of which Rome ſhould be the ancient and lawful head, and 
the free cities and princes. the members and aſſociates. His pen was 


not leſs. eloquent, than his tongue; ; and his numerous epiſtles were 


delivered to ſwift and truſty meſſengers. On foot, With a white 
wand in their hand, they traverſed the foreſts and. bete d en- 
joyed, i in the moſt hoſtile ſtates, the ſacred ſecurity of ambaſſadors ; 5 
and reported, in the ſtyle of flattery or truth, that the highways 
along, their paſſage were lined with kneeling multitudes, who im- 
plored Heaven for the ſucceſs of theit undertaking. Could paſſion 
have liſtened to, reaſon ; could private intereſt have yielded to the 
public welfare; the ſupreme tribunal and confederate union of the ” 
Italian republic might have healed their inteſtine diſcord, and cloſed 
the Alps againſt the Barbarians of the North. But the propitious 


ſeaſon had elapſed; and if Venice, Florence, Sienna, Perugia, and 


many inferior cities, offered their lives and fortunes to the good 
eſtate, the tyrants of Lombardy and Tuſcany muſt deſpiſe, or hate, 
the plebeian author of a free conſtitution. From them, however, and 
from every part of Italy, the tribune received the moſt friendly and 
reſpectful anſwers: they were followed by the ambaſſadors of the 
Princes and republics ; ; and in this foreign conflux, on all the occa- 


Lions of pleaſure or buſineſs, the law-bora notary could aſſume the 
”; Fin: familiar 


an. * 


" > #40 ; | 
K 2 3 


Ser or majeſtic ame of a — The mot glorious © HA P. I 

eireumſtance of his reign was an appeal to his Juſtice" from Lewis 2 4 

king of Hungary, who complained, that his brother, and her huſ- 

band, had been perfidiouſſy ſtrangled by Jane queen of Naples 8 

her guilt or innocence was pleaded i in a ſolemn trial at Rome; but 

after hearing the advocates *', the tribune adjourned: this weighty 

and invidious cauſe, which was ſoon determined by the ſword of 

the Hungarian. Beyond the Alps, more eſpecially at Avignon, the 

revolution was the theme of curioſity, wonder, and applauſe. Pe- and cele- 

trarch had been the private friend, perhaps the ſecret counſellor, of aten, 
Rienzi: : his writings breathe the moſt ardent ſpirit of patriotiſm and e 

joy; and all reſpect for the pope, all gratitude for the Colonna, was 
loſt in the ſuperior duties of a Roman citizen. The poet-laureat of 

the Capitol maintains the act, applauds the hero, and mingles with 

ſome apprehenſion and advice the moſt lofty hopes of the en 

and riſing greatneſs of the republic ks, 

While Petrarch indulged theſe ende viſions, the Roman hero His vices and 

was faſt declining from the meridian of fame and power ; and the — 
people, who had gazed with aftoniſkment on the aſcending meteor, 

began to mark the irregularity of its courſe, and the viciſſitudes of 

light and obſcurity. More eloquent than judicious, more enter- 

priſing than reſolute, the faculties of Rienzi were not balanced by 
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+: I was thus wal Oliver e old Abbé de Sade aui her to extenuate her guilt. 
acquaintance, who remembered his vulgar 3* The advocate who pleaded againſt Jane, 
and ungracious entrance into the Houſe of could add nothing to the logical force and 


1 
<8: 38 


Commons, were aſtoniſhed at the eaſe and 


majeſty of the protector on his throne (ſee 
Harris's Life of Cromwell, p. 27—34. from 
Clarendon, Warwick, Whitelocke, Waller, 
&c.). The conſciouſneſs of merit and power, 
will ſometimes elevate the manners to the 
ſation, 

39 See the cauſes, Gireamilances; and effects 
of the death of Andrew, in Giannone (tom. iii. 
J. xxiii, p. 220—229.), and the Life of Pe- 


trarch (Memoires, tom. ii. p. 143—148. 


245 —250. 375-379 notes, p. 2137+). The 


brevity of his maſter's epiſtle. Johanna! in- 


ordinata vita præcedens, retentio poteſtatis in 
regno, neglecta vindicta, vir alter ſuſce ptus, 
et excuſatio ſubſequens, necis viri tui te pro- 
bant fuiſſe participem et conſortem. Jane 
of Naples, and Mary of Scotland, have a a 
ſingular conformity. 


32 See the Epiſtola Hortatoria Je Capet. 
ſenda Republica, from Pe trarch to Nichol# 
Rienzi (Opp. p. 535—540-), and the vd 
eclogue or paſtoral, a n and obſcure 
allegory, 
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e and commanding! reaſon : he magnified! in —— 1 
* ebe of hope and fear; and praderice, Which could not 
have erected, did not preſume to fortify, his throne: In the blaze 
of proſperity, His virtues were inſenſibly tinctured with the adjacent 


t 
vices; juſtice with cruelty, liberality with Profuſion, and tlie deſire 
of fame With puerile and offtentatiotis Vanity. He miglit have 
learned, hit the ancient tribunes, .o ſtrong and ſacred in tlie publie 
opinion; | were not diſtinguiſhed i im ſtyle, habit, or appekratice, from 


an ordinary pl ebeian ; and that as often as they viſited the city on 
ffcot, af ingle vidtor; or beadle, attended the exertiſe of their office. 
The Gracchi Would have frowned or ſmiled; could they have read 
+ the ſonorous titles and epithets. of their ſucceſſor, Nichobas, 


2 SEVERE AND MERCIFUL/; DELIVERER-OF> ROME 3: DEFENDER 
1 OPITALY - FRIEND: OF MAN KIND, AND OE LIBERTY;\PEACE, 
ND aber ; TRIBUNE AUGUST?” his theatrical pageants had 


| preparadhe: revolution; but Rienzi abuſed, in luxury and pride, the 


political maxim of ſpeaking 0 the eyes, as well as the. underſtand- 
ing, of the multitude. From nature he had received the Sil of, an 
handſome / perſon “, till it was ſwellecl and. disſiguret by inte 
perance; and his SPI Os to laughter was corrected in the magil- 
trate by the affectation of gravity and ſernfieſs;) He was. cloathed, at 


leaſt on public occaſions, in a+party-coloured robe of velvet or ſattin, 


33 In his Roman Queſtions, Plutarch 


(Opuſcul. tom. i. p. 505, 506. edit. Græc. 
Hen. Steph.) ſtates, on the moſt conſtitutional 
principles, the ſimple greatneſs! of the tri- 


bunes, who, were not properly magiſtrates, 
but a check on magiſtracy. It was their duty 
and intereſt dporoJas TXNAQTH KALFOAN Kul dir 
Teig ry LAY Tf MTONTW) . . XATAT ATED = 


Jai % (a ſaying of C. Curio) xai wn Tepunoy 


hs T1 Inpap xo O] oo Ot H Ef- 


ri TW CupaTliy Toggry e M cur. 75 Jvc 
pi, Kc. Rienzi, and Petrarch himſelf, were 
incapable perhaps of reading a Greek philo- 
ſopher 3 but they might have imbibed the 


lined with fur, and embroidered with gold : the rod of Jultice, which 


ſame modeſt doctrines Tron their farourite 


Latins, Livy and Valerius Maximus. 


3+ IJ could not expreſs in Engliſh che 
forcible, though barbarous title of Zelator 


Italiæ, which Rienzi aſſumed. 


35 Era bell' homo (1-8, "£5 1. p. 399.) It 
is remarkable, that the riſo ſarcaſtico of the 
Bracciano edition 1s wanting in the Roman 


MS. from which Muratori has given the text. 


In his ſecond reign, when he is painted almoſt 
as a monſter, Rienz1 travea una ventreſca 


tonna trionfale, a modo de uno Abbate Aftano, 


or Afinino (I. iii. c. 18. p. 523.) 
he 


Of THE, ROMAN EMPIRE 


he PTY in his hem; was a ſceptre of poliſhed ſteel, crowned 
| with. A. globe and croſs. of gold, and incloſing a ſmall fragment of 
the true and holy wood. In his civil and religious, proceſſions 
through the city, he rode on a white ſteed, the ſymbol of royalty: 
the great banner of the republic, a ſun with a circle of ſtars, a dove 


with an olive branch, was diſplayed over his head; A ſhower of 


gold and ſilver was ſcattered among the po ulace; 5 fifty guards 
with halberds encompaſſed his perſon; a. troop of horſe, , Preceded 
his march; and their tymbals and trumpets were of maſſy ſilver. 5 

The ambition of the honours of chivalry * 36 betrayed the meanneſs 
of his birth, and degraded the importance of his office; and the 


equeſtrian tribune was not leſs odious to the nobles, whom he 


adopted, than to the plebeians, whom he deſerted. All. that yet 
remained of treaſure, or luxury, or art, was exhauſted on that ſolemn 
day. Rienzi led the proceſſion from the Capitol to the Lateran; 


the tediouſneſs of the way was relieved with decorations and games; 
the eccleſiaſtical, civil, and military orders marched under their va- 


rious banners; the Roman ladies attended his wife; and the am- 
baſſadors of Italy might loudly applaud, or ſecretly FRA the no- 
velty of the pomp. In the evening, when they had reached the 


church and palace of Conſtantine, he thanked and diſmiſſed the nu- 


merous aſſembly, with an invitation to the feſtival of the enſuing 


day. From the hands of a venerable knight he received the order 


of the Holy Ghoſt; the purification of the bath was a Previous 
ceremony; but in no ſtep of his life did Rienzi excite ſuch ſcandal 
and cenſure as by the prophane uſe of the porphyry vaſe, in which 


- 


C. H A p. 
ILXX. 2 
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The pomp of 
his knight- 
hood, 


A. D. 1347. 
Auguſt 1. 


Conſtantine * fooliſh legend) had. been healed of his Teprofiy” by 


36 Strange as: it may. ſcem,. this feſtival and they were ſerved at St. Marla” of Araceli 


Was not without a precedent. In the year in the Capitol, by the twenty- eight Bani 


1327, two barons, a Colonna, and an Urſini, huomini, T hey. afterwards received from Ro- 
the uſual balance, were created knights by the bert king of Naples the ſword of chivalry 
Roman people: their bath was of roſe-water, Hs Nam. 1. i. g. 2. p- 2 59. « by 

their beds were deckedwith royal magnificence, 
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c lege of cardinals **. 


for the Romans. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


pope. Je Sylveſter". With equal preſumption. the triblas waicked or 


repoſed within the conſecrated precincts of the baptiſtery ; and the 


failure of his ſtate-bed was interpreted as an omen of his approach- 
ing downfal. At the hour of worſhip he ſhewed himſelf to the re- 


bs turning: crowds in a majeſtic attitude, with a, robe of purple, his 


ſword, and gilt ſpurs; but the holy rites were ſoon interrupted by 
his levity and inſolence. Riſing from his throne, and advaneing 
towards the congregation, he proclaimed in a loud voice: We 
« ſummon to our tribunal pope Clement ; and command him to 
« reſide in his dioceſe of Rome: we alſo ſummon the ſacred: col- 
We again ſummon the two pretenders, 
op Charles of Bohemia and Lewis of Bavaria, who ſtyle themſelves 
" emperors: we likewiſe ſummon all the electors of Germany, to 
inform us on what pretence they have uſurped the inalienable 
«right of the Roman people, the ancient and lawful ſovereigns of 
« the empire. Unſheathing his maiden-ſword, he thrice bran- 
diſhed it to the three parts of the world, and thrice ET the ex- 


travagant declaration, And this too is mine!” The pope's wicar, the 
biſhop of Orvieto, attempted to check this career of folly; but his 


feeble proteſt was ſilenced by martial muſic; and inſtead of with- 
drawing from the aſſembly, he conſented to dine with his brother 
tribune, at a table which had hitherto been reſerved for the ſupreme 
pontiff. A banquet, ſuch as the Cæſars had given, was prepared 
The apartments, porticoes, and courts, of the La- 


37 All parties believed in the leproſy and Roman hiſtorian and a Vatican MS. 16 Te: : 


bath of Conſtantine (Petrarch, Epiſt. Famil. 
vi. 2.), and Rienzi juſtified his own conduct 


by obſerving to the court of Avignon, that 


a vaſe which had been uſed by a Pagan, could 


not be profaned by a pious Chriſtian. Yet 
this crime is ſpecified in the bill of excom- 
munication (Hocſemius, apud du Cergeau, 


p. 189, 190.). 


3 This verbal ſummons of pope Cle- 


ment VI. which reſts on the authority of the 


puted by the biographer of Petrarch (tom. ii. 
not. p. 70—76.) with arguments rather of 
decency than of weight, The court of Avig- 


non might not chuſe to agitate this delicate 


queſtion. 
39 The ſummons of the two rival em- 
perors, a monument of freedom and. folly, 


is extant in Hocſemius (Coons P. 163 — 
166.). 


teran 


0 ruf ROMAN EMPIRE. 


_ tern as ſpreadwith innumerable” tables for either fo and every 
conditio; a ſtream of wine flowed from the noſtrils of Conſtantine's 
brazen He; no comp aint, except of the ſcarcity of water, could 
be heard; and the licentioufneſs of the multitude was curbed by 


625 
CHAP. 
XX. 
—— 


aijptine and fear. A ſubſequent day was appointed for the coronas and corona- 


tion of Rienzi © ; ſeven crowns of different leaves or metals were 
ſaceefſively wm on his head by the moſt eminent of the Roman 
clergy; they repreſented the ſeven giſts of the Holy Ghoſt; and he 


fill profkled to imitate the example of the. ancient tribunes. - Theſe 
extraordinary ſpectaeles might deceive or flatter the people; and 


tion. 


their own * vanity was gratified in the vanity of their leader. But 


in his p1 
abſtinence; and the plebeians, who were awed by the ſplendour of 


rate life he ſoon deviated from the ſtrict rule of frugality and 


the nobles, were provoked by the luxury of their equal. His wife, 


his ſon, his uncle (a barber in name and profeſſion), expoſed the 
contraſt of vulgar manners and princely expence ; and without 


acquiring” the © thajelly; Rienzi Auer into the vm * a 


Eing. 

A epi! uren deſcribes ann Ney or pirkaju with key the 
humiliation of the barons of Rome. Bareheaded, their hands 
„  croffed on their breaſt,” they ſtood with downcaſt looks in the 
« preſence of the tribune ; and they trembled, good God, how they 
« trembled*!” As long as the yoke of Rienzi was that of juſtice 
and their country, their conſcience forced them to eſteem the man, 
whom pride and intereſt provoked them to hate: his extravagant 
conduct ſoon fortified their hatred by contempt ; and they conceived 


the hope of ſubverting a power which was no longer ſo deeply 


rooted in the de! confidence. The old animoſity of the Colonna 


* 


40 It is WEN that 0 . hiſtorian 5 Pack ſe faceva flare Eg a ſe, men- 
ſhould have overlooked” this fevenfold coro- tre ſedeva, li baroni tutti in piedi. ritti co le 
nation, which is ſufficiently proved by inter- vraccia piecate, e co Ii capucci tratti. Deh 
nal evidence, and the teſtimony of Hocſe- como ſtavano pauroſi! (Hiſt. Rom. 1. ii. c. 20. 
mius, and even of Rienzi (Cerpena, p. 167. p. 439.) He ſaw them, and we ſee them. 
170. 229.) 
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Fear and 
hatred of the 
nobles of 
Rome. 


\ 


| THR"DECLINE AN r FALL 
rd thei cul 


* * 


0 Ty i ichs was: ſuſpended fora mot ent on dig ACE. 
— they: aſſaciated their wiſhes, and perhaps their deſigns ; an, aflafſin 
Was ſeized and tortured; he accuſed the nobles; and as ſoon AS 


\Rienzi. deſerved. the fate, he adopted the. ſuſpicions ; and maxims, 
3H e On the ſame day, under various pretences, be i in- 
1 15 . e ta the Capitol his principal enemies, among whom were five 
| | members of the Vrfigi and three of the Colonna name. But. in- : 
= ſtead of 2 council or a banquet, they found themſelves. priſoners 

under the ſword of deſpotiſm or Juſtice, and. che conſciouſneſs, of 
innocence or guilt might inſpire them with, equal apprehenſions of 
danger. At the ſound of the great bell the people aſſembled; they ; 
"Faro. arraigned for a conſpiracy againſt the tribune” 5 life; and, though 
ſome might ſympathiſe., in their diſtreſs, not a hand, nor à voice, 
Ef k 80 _ was, raiſed to reſcue the firſt of the nobility from their impending 
N Tl doom. : Their apparent boldneſs was prompted by deſpair ; they 
paſſed 1 in ſeparate chambers a ſleepleſs and painful night; and the 
venerable hero, Stephen Colonna, ſtriking againſt the door of his 
ny Vue 5-67 bis BO. to deliver him by a ry death | 


The great Hall of the Capitol had been decorated for the Bloody 
. ſeene with red and white hangings ; the countenance of the tribune | 
. 4 by | was dark and ſevere; the ſwords of the executioners were un- 
| ſheathed ; and the barons were interrupted in their dying ſpeeches 
by the ſound of trumpets. But i in this deciſive moment, Rienzi was 
not leſs anxious or apprehenſive than his captives: he dreaded the 
| fplendour of their names, their ſurviving kinſmen, the inconſtancy 
of the people, the reproaches of the world; and, after rafhly offer- 
, ing a mortal i injury, he vainly preſumed that, if he could forgive, he 
" might himſelf be forgiven. His elaborate oration was that of a 
- Chriftian and a ſuppliant ; and, as the humble miniſter of the com- 
mons, he entreated his maſters to pardon theſe noble criminals, 
16 * | for 
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: dor whole e and future ſervice he pledged: hid W faith and c 15 4 r. 


Au — I you are ſpared,” ſaid the tribune; ( by''the-mercy 
& of the Romans, will you not promiſe to ſupport the good eſtate 
„ With your lives and fortunes ?” Aſtoniſhed by this marvellous 
clemeney, the barons bowed their heads; ; and, while they devoutly 


"repeated the oath of allegiance, might whiſper 4 ſecret, and more 
fincere, afſurance of revenge. A prieft, in the name of the people, 


pronounced their abſolution: "they received the c communion with the 
tribune, aſſiſted at the banquet, followed the Proceſſion; and, After 


11181 4 L751 


every ſpiritual and temporal ſign of reconciliation, x were diſmiſſed in 


, * "FX" if ; + & * 


ſafety to their reſpeQive homes, with the new hovours and titles of 
122 N "1 
generals, conſuls, and patricians ©. 


During ſome weeks they were checked by the memory of their They oppoſe 
danger, rather than of their deliverance, till the moſt powerful of 8 . 


the Urſini, eſcaping with the Colonna from the city, erected at 
Marino the ſtandard of rebellion. : The fortifications of the caſtle 


1 * 


F £4 


ns, Þ from Marino t to the RO 0 Rome, were 13 away 0 or 
deſtroyed; and the people arraigned Rienzi as the author of the 
calamities which his government had taught them to forget. Io 
the camp, Rienzi appeared to leſs advantage than in the roſtrum: 
and he neglected the progreſs of the rebel barons till their numbers 
were ſtrong and their caſtles impregnable. From the pages of HOT 
he had. not imbibed the art, or even the courage, of a general: 
army of twenty thouſand Romans returned without honour or 
effect from the attack of Marino: and his vengeance was amuſed by 
painting his enemies, their heads downwards, and drowning two 
: dogs (at leaſt they ſhould have been honey: as the repreſentatives of 


„1 The original letter, in which Rienzi plays, in genuine Qolour; the mixture of 
juſtifies his treatment of the Colonna (Hoc- the knave and the madman, _ 
: ſemius, apud du Cergeku, p. 222229. ), diſ- ee een Fiend 


5 4 F 2 | 7 the 


Defeat and 
death of tlie 
Colonna, 
Nov. 20. 


Ink D CLINE: AND: bart 


the; rn. The belief of his incapacity. encouraged their op 
ions: they were invited by their ſecret adherents ;; and the barons 


8 . empted with four thouſand foot and ſixteen hundred horſe, to 


enter Rome by force or ſurpriſe. The city was prepared for their 
reception: 7 the alarm- bell rung all night; the gates were ſtrictiy 
guarded, or inſolently open; and after ſome heſitation they ſounded 
a retreat. The two firſt, diviſions had paſſed along the walls, but 
the proſpect. of a free entrance tempted the headſtrong valour of 
the nobles in the rear; and after a ſucceſsful ſkirmiſh, they were 8 
overthrown and maſſacred without quarter by the crowds. of the 


Roman people. Stephen Colonna the younger, the noble ſpirit o 


whom Petrarch aſeribed the reſtoration of Italy, was preceded or 


accompanied in death by his ſon John, a gallant youth, by his 


ö brother Peter, who might regret the eaſe and honours of the church, 
8 by a nephew of legitimate birth, and by two baſtards of the. Colonna 


race; and the number of ſeven, the ſeven crowns, as Rienzi ſtyled 
them, of the Holy Ghoſt, was completed by the agony of the de- 


plorable parent, of the veteran chief, who had ſurvived the hope 


and fortune of his houſe. The viſion and prophecies of St. Martin 
and pope Boniface had been uſed by 1 the tribune to animate his 
troops he diſplayed, at leaſt in the purſuit, the ſpirit of an hero; 
but he forgot the maxims of the ancient Romans, who abhorred the 

triumphs of civil war. The conqueror aſcended the Capitol ; de- 
poſited his crown and ſceptre on the altar; and boaſted with ſome 
truth, that he had cut off an ear which neither pope nor emperor 


had been able to amputate | His baſe and implacable revenge 
denied 


43 Rienzi, in the above-mentioned letter, ſimple and minute narrative of Fortifiocca, 
aſcribes to St. Martin the tribune, Boni- or the anonymous Citizen (J. ii. c. 34—37+)- 
face VIII. the enemy of Colonna, himſelf, In deſcribing the fall of the Colonna, 
and the Roman people, the glory of the day, I ſpeak only of the family of Stephen the 
which Villani likewiſe (I. xii. c. 104.) de- elder, who is often confounded by the P. 
ſcribes as a regular batile. The diſorderly du Cergeau, with his ſon. That family was 
&irmiſh, the flight of the Romans, and the extinguiſhed, but the houſe has been perpe- 
cowardice of Rienzi, are painted in the tuated in the collateral branches, of which 1 

| | have 


4 
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Jenied the honours of burial ; ; and the bodies of, the Colonna, which 
he threatened to expoſe. with. thoſe of the vileſt malefactors, were 


ſecretly interred by the holy virgins of their name and family 
The people ſympathiſed in their grief, repented of their own fury, 


and deteſted the indecent joy of Rienzi, who viſited the ſpot where 
theſe illuſtrious victims had fallen. It was on that fatal ſpot, that 


he conferred on his ſon the honour of knighthood : and the cere< 
mony was accompliſhed by a ſlight blow from each of the horſemen 
of the guard, and by a ridiculous and inhuman ablution from a pool 
nh water, which was yet polluted with patrician blood ©. 

A ſhort delay would have ſaved the Colonna, the delay of a ſingle 
month, which elapſed between the triumph and the exile of Rienzi. 
In the pride of victory, he forfeited what yet remained of his civil 
virtues, without acquiring the fame of military proweſs. A free 
and vigorous oppoſition was formed in the city; and when the tri- 
bune propoſed in the public council“ to impoſe a new tax, and to 
regulate the government of Perugia, thirty-nine members voted 
againſt his meaſures ; repelled the injurious charge of treachery and 
corruption ; and urged him to prove, by their - forcible excluſion, 


that, if the populace adhered to his cauſe, it was already diſelaimed 
by the moſt reſpectable citizens. The pope and the ſacred college 
had never been dazzled by his ſpecious profeſſions; they were juſtly 
F offended by Us inſolence of his conduct; a cardinal legate was ſent 


hw. not a very accurate knowledge. Cir- 
cumſpice (ſays Petrarch) familiz tuz ſtatüm, 
Columnienſium domos: 
beat columnas. Quid ad rem? modo funda- 
mentum ſtabile, ſolidumq; permaneat. 

45 The convent of St. Silveſter was found- 
ed, endowed, and protected by the Colonna 
cardinals, for the daughters of the family who 
embraced a monaſtic life, and who, in the year 
1318, were twelve in number. The others were 
allowed to marry with their kinſmen in the 
fourth degree, and the diſpenſation was juſtified 
by the ſmall number and cloſe alliances of the 


4 


folito pauciores ha- 


1 frnitlies of Rome (Memoires ſur Pe- 
trarque, tom. i. p. 110. tom. ii. p. 401. . 


s Petrarch wrote a ſtiff and pedantic letter 
of conſolation (Fam. 1. vii. epiſt. 13. p. 682, 


633.). The friend was loſt in the patriot, Nul- 


e gr 
— 


Fall and 
flight of the 
tribune Rien 


Zi, 


A. D. 1347 
Dec. 15, . 


la toto orbe principum familia carior ; carior 


tamen reſpublica, carior Roma, carior Italia. 
Je rends graces aux Dieux de n'etre pas Romain. 


* This council and oppoſition is obſcurely 


mentioned by Polliſtore, a contemporary. ' 
writer, who has preſerved ſome curious and 
original facts (Rer. Italicarum, tom. xxVv. 


c. 31 p 798804.) 
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Revolutions 
of Rome, 
"MF 


1347—1354- 


TT. 


| facrilege, aid hereſy . 


them 


of the republic, 


eee oy a or wor 


The Are be 5 Kale Gere dn 
humbled to a ſenſe of Wegianee; their intereſt and revenge engaged 
in the ſervice of the church; büt us the fate of the Coldntia wis 

bel bre their” eyes, they abandoned ton a private adventurer the 8 
and glory of the revolution. John Pepin, oiint of Minorbino® 
in the kingdom of Naples, had been condemned for his crimes, or 
his riches, to perpetual impriſonment; , and Petrarch, by ſoliciting 
his releaſe, indirectly contributed to the ruin of his friend. At the 


head of one hundted and fifty ſoldiers, the count of Minorbino in- 
troduced himſelf into Rome; barricaded the quarter of the Colonna j 


and found the enterpriſe as eaſy as it had ſeemed impoſſible. From 
the firft alarm, the bell of the Capitol inceſſantly tolled; but, in- 


ſtead of repairing to the well-known ſound, the people was ſilent 


and inactive; and the puſillanimous Rienzi, deploring their ingra- 
titude with ſighs and tears, abdicated the  gHyethment and pies 

Without drawing his ſword, count Pepin reſtored the arifloctaty 
and the church; three ſenators were choſen, and the legate aſſum- 
ing the firſt EY accepted his two colleagues from the rival families 
of Colonna and Urſini. The acts of the tribune were aboliſhed, 'his 
head was proſcribed ; yet ſuch was the terror of his name, that the 


| barons heſitated three days before they would truſt themſelves in the 
city, and Rienzi was left above a month in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
| from whence he peaceably withdrew, after labouring, without effedt, 


4 The briefs and bulls of Clement VI. 


| againſt Rienzi, are tranflated by the P. du 


Cergeau (p. 196. 232.) from the Ecclefiaftical 


Annals of Odericus Raynaldus (A. D. 1347» 
No tx. 17. 21, &c.), who found ons in the 
archives of the Vatican. 

a9 Matieo Villani deſcribes — origin; | 


'Y Js 75 


trarch, tom. ii. p. 149-15. 


8 and death of this count of Ming. 
bino, a man da natura inconſtante e ſenza 
ſede, whoſe grandfather, a crafty notary, 
was enriched and ennobled by the ſpoils of 
the Saracens of Nocera (1: vii. c. 102, 103. ). 

See his impriſonment, and the efforts of Pe- 
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treedon and. empire „ their fallen ſpirit would, have 
acquieſced in ſervitt 

) rder.: and it was ſcarcely obſerved, that the new ſenators derived their 
authority. from. the Apoſtolic See, that four cardinals were. appointed 
to refor Aae with dictatorial power the ſtate of the republic. Rome 
Was again, agitated. by the bloody feuds of the e barons, who. deteſted 


each other, and deſpiſed | the commons : 5 their hoſtile fortreſſes, both 


in town and country, again roſe and were again demoliſhed; and 


ade, bad it been ſmoothed by: tranquillity and 


$91 


viſion of © KK 


2 


the, peaceful, citizens, A flock of ſheep, we! re devoured, lays the. Flo- 


rentine hiſtorian, by theſe rapacious Wolves. But when their pride 
and avarice had exhauſted the patience of the Romans, a confrater- 
nity of the Virgin Mary protected or avenged the republic: the bell 
of the Capitol was again tolled, the nobles in arms trembled in the 


preſence of an unarmed multitude; and of the two ſenators, Co- 


lonna eſcaped from the window. of the palace, and Urſini was ſtaned | 


at the foot of the altar. The dangerous office of tribune was ſacceſ- 
fively occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni and Baroncelli. The 
mildneſs of Cerroni was unequal to the times; and after a faint 


ſtruggle, he retired with a fair reputation and a decent fortune to 


the comforts of rural life. Devoid of eloquence or genius, Baron- 


celli was diſtinguiſhed by a reſolute ſpirit : he ſpoke the language of 


a patriot, and trode in the footſteps of tyrants ; his ſuſpicion was a 
ſentence of death, and his own death was the reward of his cruelties. 
Amidft the public misfortunes, the faults of Rienzi were forgotten; 3 
and He 5 Romans ſighed for the peace and proſperity of u the good 


155 LS | 


After an exile of ſeven years, the firſt deliverer was again 54 
to His country. 1 the STE of a monk or a Pilgrim, f ne leaped 


J 345 


8 


| sds 5 K +14 gro 0 + 94 Sie 
30 The 8 af 3 2 as hs. © 1—44)+/ 1 have ſightly oer theſe 
parture to the return of Rienzi, are related ſecondasy; characters, 2 che ori- 
by Matteo Villani (I. ii. c. 47. I. iii. c. 33. ginal tribune. Ne l un er 
57. 78.) and Thomas Fortifiocca G. We 12 % range de ang! * 3 2 


„ * 


8 
of Rienzi. 


"> 


C J 2 P. fm the caſtle of St. Angelo, implored the — of — 
—— of Hingary at Naples, tempted the ambition of ret 
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bold adven- 
turer, mingled at Rome with the pilgrims of the Jubilee, lay con- 
cealed among the hermits of the Apennine, and wandered through | 
the cities of Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. His perſon was in- 
viſible, his name was yet formidable; and the anxiety of the court 
of Avignon ſuppoſes, and even magnifies, his perſonal merit. The 
emperor Charles the fourth gave audience to a ſtranger, who - 
frankly revealed ' himſelf as the tribune of the republic; and aſto- 
niſhed an aſſembly of ambaſſadors and princes, by the eloquence 
of a patriot and the viſions of a prophet, the downfal of tyranny 
and the kingdom of the Holy Ghoſt***, Whatever had been his 
hopes, Rienzi found himſelf a captive ; but he ſupported a character 
of independence and dignity, and obeyed, as his own choice, the 
irreſiſtible ſummons of the ſupreme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, 
which had been cooled by the unworthy conduct, was rekindled by 

the ſufferings and the preſence, of his friend; and he boldly com- 
plains of the times, in which the ſaviour of Rome was delivered by 


A priſoner at her emperor into the hands of her biſhop. | Rienzi was tranſported 
AO, 


A.D. 


1351. 


 Dowly, but in ſafe cuſtody, from Prague to Avignon his entrance 


into the city was that of a malefactor; in his priſon he was chained 
by the leg ; and four cardinals were named to enquire into the crimes 
of hereſy and rebellion. But his trial and condemnation would have 
involved ſome queſtions, which it was more prudent to leave under 
the veil of myſtery; the temporal ſupremacy of the popes ; the 
duty of reſidence; the civil and eccleſiaſtical privileges of the clergy 
and people of Rome. The reigning pontiff well deſerved the ap- 
pellation of Clement: the ſtrange viciſſitudes and magnanimous ſpirit 
of the captive excited his pity. and eſteem ; and Petrarch believes 


$72 Theſe viſions, of which the friends and that Chriſt was ſucceeded by the Holy Ghoſt, 
enemies of Rienzi ſeem alike ignorant, are that the tyranny of the pope would be aboliſh- | 
' ſurely magnified by the zeal of Polliſtore, a ed, he might have been convicted of hereſy 
Dominican inquiſitor (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv. and treaſon, without offending. the Roman 
c. 36. p. 819.) Had the tribune 3 people. 8 : 

TY that 
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hin Speere n th how un name and eas charger of 
Rienzi was indulged with an eaſy cor 
ct books; and in the aſſiduous ſtudy of Liv 
5 ſought the cauſe and the conſolation of his aber 
The fucceeding pontificate of Innocent the ſixth at a new 
proſpect of bis deliverance and reſtoration; and the court of Avignon 
was perſuaded, that the ſucceſsful rebel could alone appeaſe and re- 
form the anarchy of the metropolis. Aﬀter a ſolemn profeſſion of 
fidelity, the Roman tribune was ſent into Italy, with the title of ſe- 
nator ; but the death of Baroncelli appeared to ſuperſede the uſe of 
his miſſion 3 and the legate, cardinal Albornoz =, a conſummate 
ſtateſman, allowed him with reluctance, and without aid, to under 
take the perilous experiment. His firſt reception was equal to his 


* * 
8 ; 
. 


393 
CHAP 


| Rienzi, ſena- 
tor of Rome, 
A. D. 1354. 


wilhes: : the day of his entrance was a public feſtival ; and his elo- 4 


quence and authority revived the laws of the good ſtate But. this 
momentary ſunſhine was ſoon clouded by his own vices and thoſe 
of the people: in the Capitol he might often regret the priſon * 
Avignon; and after a ſecond adminiſtration of four months, Rienzi 
was maſſacred 1 in a tumult which had been fomented by the Roman 
barons. In the ſociety of the Germans and Bohemians, he is ſaid 
to have contracted the habits of intemperance and cruelty : ad verſity 


had chilled his enthuſiaſm, without fortifying his reaſon or virtue; 
and that youthful hope, that lively aſſurance, which is the pledge 


of ſucceſs, was now ſucceeded by the cold impotence of diſtruſt and 


deſpair: The tribune had reigned with abſolute dominion, by the 


3 The aſtoniſhment, the envy Allen of Pe- Spaniard, <a of Toledo, and cardinal 
trarch is a proof, if not of the truth of this in- legate in Italy (A. D. 1353—1367), reſtored, 


credible fact, at leaſt of his own veracity. The by his arms and counſels, the temporal do- 


abbe de Sade (Memoires, tom. iii. p. 242.) minion of the popes. His life has been ſe- 
quotes the vic epiſtle of the xiiih book of parately written by Sepulveda; but Dryden 
Petrarch, but it is of the royal MS, which could not reaſonably ſuppoſe, that his name, 
he conſulted, and not of the Ow Baſil or that of Wolſey, had reached the cars of 
edition (p. 920.). the Mufti in Don . 

Egidius, or Giles Albornoz, a noble 
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T3 E DE CLINE AND; PALL. 


Fol 1 — P. 1 and in the hearts, of the Romans: the ſenator 5 the ſer- 


< 
„ 4 * 7 
* 


* 


vile miniſter of a foreign court; and while he was ſuſpected by the 


People, he was abandoned by the prince. The legate Albornoz,, who 
ſeemed deſirous of his ruin, inflexibly refuſed all ſupplies of men 

and money; a faithful ſubject could no longer preſume to touch the 
revenues of the apoſtolical chamber; and the firſt idea of A tax was 
the ſignal of clamour and ſedition. ; Even his juſtice Was tainted 
with the guilt or reproach of ſelfiſh. cruelty :_ the moſt virtuous 

citizen of Rome was ſacrificed to his jealoufy; 3 and! in the execution 
of a public robber, from whoſe purſe he had been aflited, the 
magiſtrate. too much forgot, or too much remembered, the obliga- 
tions of the debtor A civil war exhauſted his treaſures, and the 
| patience of the city: N the Colonna maintained their hoſtile ſtation at 
Paleſtrina; and his mercenaries ſoon deſpiſed a leader whoſe igno- 
rance and fear were envious of all ſubordinate merit. In the death 
as in the life of Rienzi, the hero and the coward were ſtrangely 
mingled. When the Capitol was inveſted by a furious multitude, 
when he was baſely deſerted by his civil and military ſervants, the 
intrepid ſenator, waving the banner of liberty, preſented himſelf on 
the balcony, a addreſſed his eloquence to the various paſſions of the 
Romans, and laboured to perſuade them, chat in the ſame cauſc 
himſelf and the republic muſt either ſtand or fall. His oration was 
interrupted by a volley of f imprecations and ſtones - and after an 
arrow had tranſpierced his hand, he ſunk into abje& deſpair, and 
fled weeping to the inner chambers, from whence he was let down 
by a ſheet before the windows of the priſon. - Deſtitute of aid or 
hope, he was beſieged till the evening: the doors of the Capitol 
were deſtroyed with axes and fire; and while the ſenator attempted 


to eſcape in a plebeian habit, he was coTered. and drag gged to the 


From Matteo Villani, and Fortifiocca, of an hero, At the 8 of a Trek copay, : 
the P. du Cergeau (p. 344— 394.) has ex- the firſt that deſolated Italy, he became rich 
tracted the life and death of the chevalier and formidable: he had money in all the 


Montreal, the life of a robber and the death banks, : 60,000 ducats in Padua alone. 


platform 


or TY ROMAN! EMI PEK R 


Fur e of the palace; the fatal ſcene of Ks judgments and execu- 


tions. A whole hour, without voice or motion, he ſtood amidſt the 
multitude half naked and half dead; their rage was huſhed: into 


cutiofity and wonder; the laſt feelings of reverence and compaſſion 


yet ſtruggled in his favour; and they might have prevailed, if a 
bold aſſaſſin had not hinged a dagger in his breaſt, He fell ſenſe- 
leſs with the firſt ſtroke; the impotent revenge of his enemies in- 
flicted a thouſand: wounds; and the ſenator's body was abandoned 
to the dogs; to the Jews, and to the flames. Poſterity will compare 


the virtues and failings of this extraordinary man; but in a long 


: | period of anarchy and ſervitude, the name of Rienzi has often been 


* 9 
* 
, oy * 


CHAP. 
LXX. c 


His death, 


A. D. 1354. 


September 8. 


celebrated as the deliverer of his yy and the laſt of the Roman 


patriots?. ; 


Ihe firſt al moſt generous wiſh on Petrarch was the reſtoration 
of a free republic ; but after the exile and death of his plebeian 
hero, he turned his eyes from the tribune, to the king, of the Ro- 
mans. The Capitol was yet ſtained with the blood of Rienzi, when 
Charles the fourth deſcended from the Alps to obtain the Italian and 
Imperial crowns. In his paſſage through Milan he received the 


viſit, and repaid the flattery, of the poet-laureat ; accepted a medal 
of Auguſtus; and promiſed, without a ſmile, to imitate the founder 


of the Roman monarchy. A falſe application of the names and 
maxims of antiquity" was the ſource of the hopes and diſappoint- 
ments of Petrarch; yet he could not overlook the difference of 
times and characters; the immeaſurable diſtance between the firſt 


Cæſars and a Bohemian prince, who by the favour of the clergy had 


been elected the titular head of the German ariſtocracy. Inſtead of 
reſtoring to Rome her glory and her provinces, he had bound him- 
ſelf, by a ſecret treaty with the pope, to evacuate the city on the 


55 The. exile, frennd government, and friend nor his enemy (I. it. c. 12—25.). 
death of Rienzi, are minutely related by the Petrarch, who loved the zribune, was indif- 
anonymen Roman, who appears neither his ferent to the fate of che /enator, 


18 * © day 


Petrarch in- 


vites and up- 


braids the 
emperor 
Charles IV. 
A. D. 1355, 
January — 


May 25 
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He ſolicits 


the popes of 
Avignon to 
fix their reſi- 
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ucceſſive popes, and his eloquence was always, inſp red 
= the enthuſiaſm of ſentiment and the freedom of language 
n of a citizen. of Florence invariably preferred the country of 
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dis birth to that of his education : and Italy, in his eyes, was the 
queen and garden of the world. Amidſt her domeſtic factions, ' ſhe 


was doubtleſs. ſuperior to France both in art and ſcience, in wealth 


and politeneſs; but the difference could ſcarcely ſupport the epithet 
of barbarous, which he promiſcuouſly beſtows on the countries be- 
yvond the Alps. Avignon, the myſtic Babylon, the ſink of vice and 
corruption, was the object of his hatred and contempt ; but he for- 
gets that her ſcandalous vices were not the growth of the ſoil, and 
that in every reſidence they would adhere to the power and luxury of 
the papal court. He confeſſes, that the ſucceſſor of St. Peter is the 


6 biſhop of the univerſal church; yet it was not on the banks of the 


Rhone, but of the Tyber, that the apoſtle had fixed his everlaſting | 


| throne; and while every city in the Chriſtian world was bleſſed 


with a biſhop, the metropolis alone was deſolate and forlorn. Since 
the removal of the Holy See, the ſacred buildings of the Lateran 
and the Vatican, their altars and their ſaints, were left in a ſtate of 
poverty and decay ; and Rome was often yak under the n 


56 The hopes ond the diſappointment of 
Petrarch, are agreeably deſcribed in his own 


words by the French biographer (Memoires, 
tom. iii. p.375—413+); but the deep, though 


ſecret, wound, was the coronation of Zanubi 
the poet laureat by Charles IV. 


57 See in his. accurate and amuſing bio- 


grapher, the application of Petrarch and 
| 2 


Italy may be found (Opp. p. 1068 - 1085.) 


2 to Benedict XII. in 1 year 1334 | 


; (Memoires, tom. i. p. 261—265. ), to Cle- 


ment VI. in 1 342 (tom. ji. Pp. 4547+), and 
to Urban V. in 1366 (tom. iii. p. 677691.) : 

his praiſe (p. 711—715.)and excuſe (p. 771.) 
of the laſt of theſe pontiffs. His angry con- 
troverſy on the reſpective merits of France and 


of 


dering huſband could be re- er P. 


claimed bye the homely p dae al pu age and infirmities of his 

pin e But the cloud which hung over the ſeven hills, 
Beer "i Gcpelled by the Preſence: of their lawful. ſovereign: : eternal 
fame, the proſperity of Rome, and the peace of Italy, would be the 
recompenee of the pope. who ſhould dare to embrace this generous 
reſolution. Of the five whom Petrarch exhorted, the three firſt, 
John. the twenty ſecond, Benedict the twelfth, and Clement the ſixth, 


were importuned or amuſed by the bold neſs of the orator; but the 
memorable change which had been attempted by Urban the fifth, 
was finally accompliſhed by Gregory the eleventh. The execution 
of their deſign was oppoſed by weighty and almoſt inſuperable ob 
5 ſtacles. : A king of France who has deſerved the epithet of wiſe, was 
unwilling to releaſe them from a local dependence : the cardinals, for 


the moſt part his ſubjeQs, were attached to the language, manners, 


and climate, of Avignon; ; to their ſtately palaces; above all, to the 
wines of Burgundy. In their eyes, Italy was foreign or hoſtile ; 


and they reluctantly embarked at Marſeilles, as if they had been ſold 


or baniſhed into the land of the Saracens. Urban the fifth reſided 
three years in the Vatican with ſafety and honour: his ſanctity was 
protected by a guard of two thouſand horſe; and the king of Cyprus, 
the queen of Naples, and the emperors of the Eaſt and Weſt de- 
voutly ſaluted their common father in the chair of St. Peter. But the 
joy of Petrarch and the Italians was ſoon turned into grief and in- 
dignation. Some reaſons of public or private moment, his own 
impatience or the prayers of the cardinals, recalled Urban to France; 
and the approaching election was ſaved from the tyrannic patriotiſm 
of the Romans. The powers of heaven were intereſted. in their- 


cauſe: 3 er of Sweden, a ſaint and pilgrim, diſapproved the re- 


E Squalida ſed quoniam faties, neglecta cults | patience. The Epiſtles to Urban V. in proſe, 


Ceſaries; multiſque malis laſſata ſenectus are more ſimple and perſuaſive (Leniliom, 


.  Eripuit ſolitam effigiem: vetus accipe nomen; 2 _ 
Rama 200... IS anger l. vii. Pp. 811: 827. I. 1x. epiſt. i. p. $44—= 


He ſpins this VO? beyond: all meaſure. or 854), EL 
| turn,. 
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Return of ; 
Urban V. 


A. D. 1367, 


October 16— 
A. D. 1370, 
April 17. 
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„ TOME ON 


A p. turn; and foretold/the eat, el Urbeh the fifth 3 1 of 
eg Nt Gregory che eleventh was encouraged) by St. Catherine of Sienna, 
of Grego- the ſpouſe of Chriſt and ambaſſadreſs of the Florentines'z adi . 

1 D. 1477, Popes themſelves, tlie great maſters of human eredulity, 
Jannary 7. Have liſtened to theſe' viſionary females , Vet thoſe ccleltal admo- * 
| nitions were ſupported by ſome arguments of temporal poli > Ot 
reſidence of Avignon had been invaded by ho hoſtile violence: at the 
head of thirty "thouland' robbers, an he o had extorted ranſom and 
] abſolution from the vicar of Chriſt BS the ſacred college; ; and the 
a * maxim of the French warriors, to ſpare the. people and plunder the 
10 church, Was a new hereſy of the melt dangerous import ©. While 
the pope Was driven from Avignon, he Was Rtrenuoully invited to 
Rome. The ſenate and people a acknowledged him as their lawful | 
ſovereign, and laid at his feet the keys of the gates, the bridges, 
and the fortreſſes; of the quarter at leaſt beyond the Tyber “. But 
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this loyal, offer was accompanied by a declaration, that they could 


no longer ſuffer the ſcandal and calamity. of his abſence; and that 
his obſtinacy would finally provoke them to revive and aſſert the 
primitive right of election. The abbot of mount Caſſin had been 
conſulted, whether he would accept the triple crown“ from the 

ES wee de n111genpy 


59 J have not leiſure to expatiate on the the court of Avignon had been moleſted: by 
legends of St. Bridget or St. Catherine, the ſimilar freebooters, who afterwards paſſed the 


laſt of which might furniſh ſome amuſing Alps (Memoires ſur eee tom. ii. p. 563 
ſtories. Their effect on the mind of Gre- —569.). 


gory XI. is atteſted by the laſt ſolemn words 1 Fleury alleges, from hs Annaloof Ode- 


of the dying pope, who admoniſhed the ricus Raynaldus, the original treaty which 


aſſiſtants, ut caverent ab hominibus, five viris, was figned the 21 of December 1376, be- 


ſtve mulieribus, ſub ſpecie religionis loquen- tween Gregory XI. and the Romans, (A. 


tibus viſiones ſui capitis, quia per tales ipſe Eecleſ. tom. xx. p. 275.). ok 
ſeductus, &c. (Baluz, Not. ad Vit. Pap. 2 The firſt crown or regnum (Ducange, 
Avenionenſium, tom. 1. p. 1223.). Gloſf. Latin. tom. v. p. 702.) on the epiſco- 
0 This predatory expedition 1 is related by pal mitre of the popes, is aſcribed to the gift 
Froiſſard (Chronique, tom. i. p. 230. ), and of Conſtantine, or Clovis. The ſecond was 
in the life of du Gueſclin (Collection Gene- added by Boniface VIII. as the emblem not 
rale des Memoires Hiſtoriques, tom. iv. c. 16. only of a ſpiritual, but of a temporal, king- 
P- 10% 113.) . As early as the year 1361, dom, The three Rates of the church are re- 
n preſented 
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elergy and people: Lam a citizen of Rome . 40 replied that vene- C H A P 


1 


MAN EMPIRE. 


rable. eccleſiaſtic, © " and my firſt law is the voice of. my country. 


If ſuperſtition will interpret an untimely death“; 


50 


LXX. 
9 


if the merit of His death, 
A. D. 1578, 


counſels be judged from the event; the heavens may ſeem to frown March 27 
on a meaſure of ſuch apparent reaſon and propriety. Gregory the 
eleventh did not ſurvive above fourteen months his return to the 
Vatican; and his deceaſe was followed by the great ſchiſm of the 
Weſt, which diſtracted the Latin church above forty years. The 
ſacred college was then compoſed of twenty-two cardinals; fix of 
theſe had remained at Avignon; + eleven Frenchmen, one Spaniard, and 


four Italians, entered the conclave in the uſual form. 


was not yet limited to the purple; 


Their choice 


and their unanimous votes acqui- 


eſced in the archbiſhop of Bari, a ſubject of Naples, conſpicuous 
for his zeal and learning, who aſcended the throne of St. Peter 
under the name of Urban the ſixth. The epiſtle of the ſacred col- 


lege affirms his free and regular election; which had been inſpired, 


as uſual, by the Holy Ghoſt: he was adored, inveſted, and erowned, 
with the cuſtomary rights; his temporal authority was obeyed at Rome 
and Avignon, and his eccleſtaſtical ſupremacy was acknowledged in the 
Latin world, During ſeveral weeks, the cardinals attended their new 
maſter with the faireſt profeſſions of attachment and loyalty ; til 


preſented by the triple crown which was in- 

troduced by John XXII. or Benedict XII. 
[(Memoires for Petrarque, tom. i. p. * 
259+). 

WT Balure (Not. ad Pap. Avenion. tom. i. 
i p. 1194, 1195.) produces the original evi- 
dence which atteſts the threats of the Roman 
ambaſſadors, and the reſignation of the abbot 
of mount Caſſin, qui, ultro ſe offerens, reſpon- 
dit ſe civem Romanum eſſe, et illud velle 
quod ipſi vellent. | 

64 The return of the popes from Avignon 
to Rome, and their reception by the people, 
are related in the original Lives of Urban V. 


and Gregory XI. in Baluze (Vit. Paparum 


Avenionenſium, tom. i. p. 363—486:) and 
Muratori (Script. Rer. Italicarum, tom. iii. 


8 


21 p. 610-712.) 


ſchiſm, every circumſtance was ſeverely, 


though partially, ſcrutiniſed; more eſpecial- 


ly in the great inqueſt, which decided the 
obedience of Caſtile, and to which Baluze, 


in his notes, ſo often and ſo largely appeals, 


from a MS. volume in the Hoey dey 
(p- 1281, &c.). 

Can the death of a good man be eſteem. 
ed a puniſhment by thoſe who believe in the 


immortality of the ſoul? They betray the in- 


ſtability of their faith. Vet as a mere philo- 
ſopher, I cannot agree with the Greeks, 2 


os be QrABow aryl e 5206 (Brunck, Poetæ 


Gnomici, p. 231.). See in Herodotus (l. 1. 
c. 31.) the moral and pleaſing tale of the 
Argive youths, 


the 


In the diſputes of the 


Election of 
Urban VI. 
April 9. 
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Election of 
Clement VII. 


Sept. 21. 
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the: ſurmer-heats permitte 
e 8 caſt aſide the- — prod thei inns falſehood ou 
| hypocriſy, excommuficated the apoſtate and antichriſt of > m—_— 
and proceeded. to a new election of Robert of Geneva; Clement 
the ſeventh, whom. they. announced to the nations as the true 
rightful vicar of Chriſt. Their firſt choice, an involun tary and 4 3 
gal act, was annulled by the fear of death and the menaces of the 

Romans; and their complaint is juſtiſied by the ſtrong evidence of 

probability and fact. The twelve French cardinals, ab ove two-thirds 
of the votes, were maſters of the election; and whatever might be 
their provincial jealouſies, it cannot fairly be preſumed that they 

would have ſaerificed their right and intereſt to a foreign candidate, 
who would never reſtore them to their NINE: country. In the va- 
rious, and often inconſiſtent, narratives, the ſhades of popular 
violence are more darkly or faintly coloured: but the licentiouſneſs 
of the ſeditious Romans was inflamed by a ſenſe of their privileges, 
and the danger of a ſecond emigration. The conclave was intimi- 
dated by the ſhouts, and encompaſſed by the arms, of thirty thou- 
ſand rebels; the bells of the Capitol and St. Peter's rang an alarm; 
< Death, or an Italian pope! was the univerſal cry; the ſame 


threat was repeated by the twelve bannerets or chiefs of the quarters, 


in the form of charitable advice; ſome preparations were made for 
burning the obſtinate cardinals; and had they choſen a Tranſalpine 
ſubject, it is probable that they would never have departed alive 


from the Vatican. The ſame conſtraint impoſed the neceſſity of 


diſſembling in the eyes of Rome and of the world: the pride and 
cruelty of Urban preſented a more inevitable danger ; and they ſoon 
diſcovered the features of the tyrant, who could walk f in his garden 


0 In the firſt book of the Hiſtoire du Con- The latter appear to be the Fer active and 
eile de Piſe, M. Lenfant has abridged and loquacious, and every fad and word in the 
compared the original narratives of the ad- original Lives of Gregory XI. and Cle- 
herents of Urban and Clement, of the Ita- ment VII. are ſupported 1 in the notes ol their 
lians and Germans, the French and Spaniards. editor Baluze. 


And 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


and recite ils breviary, while he heard from an ER beter 


c HA P. 
LXX. 


Aix cardinals groaning on the rack. His inflexible zeal, which loudly —— 


Tenſured th 


r luxury and vice, would have attached them to the 


Nations and duties of their pariſhes at Rome; and had he not fatally 
delayed a new promotion, the French cardinals would have been 


reduced to an helpleſs minority in the facred college. 


ſons, and in the hope of repaſſing the Alps, they raſhly violated the 
Peace and unity of the church ; -and the merits of their double choice 


are yet agitated in the Catholic ſchools”, 


the intereſt, -of the nation determined the court and clergy of 


France 


ſtates of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Caſtille, 


Navarre, and Scotland, were inclined by their example and autho- 
rity to the obedience, of Clement the ſeventh; and, after his de- 
ceaſe, of Benedict the thirteenth. Rome and the principal ſtates 
of Italy, Germany, Portugal, England“, the Low Countries, and 


the kingdoms of the North, adhered to the prior election of Urban 


the ſixth, who was ſucceeded by Boniface the ninth, Innocent the 


| ſeventh, and Gregory the twelfth. 


* 


/ 


From the banks of the Tyber and the Rhone, the hoſtile pontiffs 


encountered each other with- the pen and the ſword : 
eccleſiaſtical order of ſociety was diſturbed ; 


the civil and 
and the Romans had 


their full ſhare of the miſchiefs of which they may be arraigned as 


| the r authors 


wo The . 1 of the popes ſeem 
to decide the queſtion againſt Clement VII. 
and Benedict XIII. who are boldly. ſtigma- 
tiſed as anti- popes by the Italians, while the 
French are content with authorities and rea- 


ſons to plead the cauſe of doubt and tolera- 


tion (Baluz. in Prefat.). It is ſingular, or 
rather it is not ſingular, that ſaints, viſions, and 
miracles, ſhould be common to both parties. 
es Baluze ſtrenuouſly labours (Not. p. 1271 
— 1280.) to juſtify the pure and pious mo- 
tives of Charles V. king of France; he 
refuſed to hear the arguments of Urban; 
but were not the Urbaniſts equally deaf 


"$002; 


4 H 


They had vainly Hattered themſelves "wth, | 


to 1 We of Clement, Ke. ? 

4 An epiſtle, or declamation, in the name 
of Edward III. (Baluz. Vit. Pap. Avenion. 
p. 553.) diſplays the zeal of the 
Engliſh nation againſt the Clementines. Nor 
was their zeal confined to words: the biſho 


of Norwich led a cruſade of 60,000 bigots 


beyond ſea (Hume's Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 57, 
58.) 
7 Beſides the general hiſtorians, the Diaries 
of Delphinus Gentilis, Peter Antonius, and 
Stephen Infeſſura, in the great Collection of 
Muratori, repreſent the ſtate aud misfortunes 

of Rome. | 
the 


The vanity, rather than 


For thefe rea- 


Great ſchiſm 
of the Weſt, 
A.D. 
1378— 1418s 


FS P, 


Calamities of 
Rome. 


7 eh 


the hope of kid 1 * of 1 a . . of 
relieving. their poverty with the tributes and offerings of the nations; 
but the ſeparation of . France and Spain diverted. the ſtream of lucra- 


| tive. devotion ; nor could the loſs be compenſated by the two jubi- 
lees which were crowded. into the ſpace of ten years. By the avo- 
cations c of the ſchiſm, by foreign arms, and popular tumults, Urban 


the ſixth and his three ſucceſſors were often compelled to interrupt 
their reſidence i in the Vatican. The Colonna and Urſini {till exer- 
ciſed their deadly feuds: the bannerets of Rome aſſerted and abuſed 


the privileges of a republic: the vicars of Chriſt, who had levied a 
military force, chaſtiſed their rebellion with the gibbet, the ſword, 


and the dagger; and, in a friendly conference, eleven deputies of 


the people were perfidiouſly murdered and caſt into the ftreet. 


Since the invaſion of Robert the Norman, the Romans had purſued 


their domeſtic quarrels without the dangerous interpoſition of a 


ftranger, But in the diſorders of the ſchiſm, an aſpiring neighbour, 


Ladiflaus king of Naples, alternately ſupported and betrayed the 
Pope and the people: by the former, he was declared gonfalonier, 
or general, of the church, while the latter ſubmitted to his choice 


the nomination of their magiſtrates. Beſieging Rome by land and 
water, he thrice entered the gates as a Barbarian conqueror ; pro- 
faned the altars, violated the virgins, pillaged the merchants, per- 
formed his. devotions at St. Peter's, and left a garriſon in the caſtle 
of St. Angelo. His arms were ſometimes unfortunate, and to a 
delay of three days he was indebted for his life and crown; but 


Ladiſlaus triumphed in his turn, and it was only his premature 


death that could ſave the metropolis and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate from 
the ambitieus conqueror, who had aſſumed the title, or at leaſt the 
powers, of king of Rome 

1 It is ſuppoſed by Giannone (tom. iii, juſtified the reading of Rex Ramz, of Rama,. 


p. 292.) that he ſtyled himſelf Rex Romæ, a an obſcure kingdom annexed to the crown of 
title unknown to the world ſince the expul- Hungary. 


ſion of Tarquin. But a nearer inſpection has 


> . | | .. . Lare 
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ab: "PRI not undertaken the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the ſchiſm; but CHAP. 


LXX. 
amt the object of theſe laſt: chapters, is deeply intereſted in the˙pk 


» Ah 


diſputed ſucceſſion of her ſovereigns. The firſt counſels for the Bs — 


peace and union of Chriſtendom aroſe from the univerſity of Paris, , 
from the faculty of the Sorbonne, whoſe doctors were eſteemed, at 39147. 
leaſt in the Gallican church, as the moſt conſummate maſters of 
theological ſcience Prudently waving all invidious enquiry into 
the origin and merits of the diſpute, they propoſed, as an healing 
meaſure, that the two pretenders of Rome and Avignon ſhould ab- 


dicate at the ſame time, after qualifying the cardinals of the adverſe 
factions to join in a legitimate election; and that the nations ſhould 


ſabſtra#** their obedience, if either of the competitors preferred his 
own intereſt to that of the public. At each vacancy, theſe phyſi- 
cians of the church deprecated the miſchiefs of an haſty choice; 
but the policy of the conclave and the ambition of its members 
were deaf to reaſon and entreaties; and whatſoever promiſes were 
made, the pope could never be bound by the oaths of the cardinal. 
During fifteen years, the pacific deſigns of the univerſity were 
eluded by the arts of the rival pontiffs, the ſcruples or paſſions of 
their adherents, and the viciſſitudes of French factions, that ruled 
the inſanity of Charles the ſixth. At length a vigorous reſolution 
was embraced; and a ſolemn embaſſy, of the titular patriarch of 
Alexandria, two archbiſhops, five biſhops, five abbots, three knights, 
and twenty doctors, was ſent to the courts of Avignon and Rome, 
. to require, in the name of the church and king, the abdication of 
the two procenders, of Peter de Luna, who ſtyled himſelf Benedict 


72 The leading and FEY Al part which The proceedings of the univerſity of Paris 
France aſſumed in the ſchiſm, is ſtated by and the Gallican church were often prompted 
Peter du Puis in a ſeparate hiſtory, extracted by his advice, and are copiouſly diſplayed in his 
from authentic records, and inſerted in the theological writings, of which Le Clerc (Bi- 
viith volume of the laſt and beſt edition of his bliotheque Choiſie, tom. x. p..1—78.) has 
friend Thuanus (P. xi. p. 110=184.). given a valuable extract. John Gerſon acted 
73 Of this meaſure, John Gerſon, a ſtout an important part in the councils of Piſa and 
doctor, was the author or the champion. Conſtance. | 
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the 


C. k A. P. the thirteernb, and of 


LXX. | 
EIN Gregory the twelfth. For the ancient honour of Rome, and the 


Council of 
Piſa, 


D. 1409. 


E - 


THE DECLINE, AND. FALL, 


n elo Corrario, who aſſumed the name of 


ſucceſs of their commiſſion, the ambaſſadors folicited a conference with- 
the, magiſtrates of the city, whom they gratified by a poſitive decla- 
ration, that the moſt Chriſtian king did not entertain a wiſh of 
tranſporting the holy ſee from the Vatican, which he conſidered as. 


| the genuine and proper ſeat of the ſucceſſor, of St. Peter. In the 
name of the ſenate and people, an eloquent Roman aſſerted their 
deſire to co- operate in the union of the church, deplored the tem- 
poral and ſpiritual calamities of the long ſchiſm, and requeſted the 


protection of France againſt the arms of the king of Naples. The 

anſwers of Benedict and Gregory were alike edifying and- alike: 
deceitful ; and, in evading the demand of their abdication, the two- 
rivals were animated by a common ſpirit. They agreed on the 
neceſlity of a previous interview, but the time, the place, and the 
manner, could never be aſcertained by mutual conſent... If the one 
* advances, fays a ſervant of Gregory, © the other retreats ; ; the 
one appears an. animal fearful of the land, the other a creature 


* 


© appreheaſive of the water. And thus for a ſhort remnant of life 
* and power, will theſe aged. prieſts endanger the. phos and ſalva- 


„ tion of the Chriſtian world.“ 


The Chriſtian world was at | length provoked by their obſtinacy 
and fraud : they were deſerted: by their cardinals, who embraced 
each other as friends and colleagues; and their revolt was ſupported. 
by a numerous aſſembly of prelates and ambaſſadors. With equal 
Juſtice, the council of Piſa depoſed the popes of Rome and Avignon; 
the conclave was unanimous in the choice of Alexander the fifth, 
and his vacant ſeat was ſoon filled by a ſimilar election of John the. 


74 Leonardus Brunus Aretinus, one of the (Fabric, Bibliot. medii Evi, tom. i. p. 290.) 
revivers of claflic learning in Italy, who, Lenfant has given the verſion of this curious 


after ſerving many years as ſecretary in the epiſtle (Concile de Piſe, tom. i. p. 192— 


Roman court, retired to the honourable 999: - 
office of chancellor of the republic of Florence —_ — 
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twenty-third, the moſt Promgate of minkfntl. Bit iaſtend of ex- © Hig! b. 
tinguiſhing the ſchiſm, the raſhneſs of the French and Italians had 7 
given a third pretender to the chair of St. Peter. Such new claim m 

of the ſynod and conclave were diſputed: three kings, of Germany, 
Hungary, and Naples, adhered to the cauſe of Gregory the twelfth; 
and Benedict the thirteenth, himſelf a Spaniard, was acknowledged 
by the devotion: and patriotiſm" of that powerful nation. The raſh þ 0 15 hug > 
proceedings of Piſa were corrected by the council of Conſtance ; the AD. 
emperor Sigiſmond acted a conſpicuous part as the advocate- or pro- nn, 
tector of the Catholic church; and the number and weight of civil 
and eccleſiaſtical members might ſeem to conſtitute the ſtates general. 
of Europe. Of the three popes, John the twenty-third was the firſt 
victim: he fled and was brought back a priſoner : the moſt ſcan- 
dalous charges were ſuppreſſed ; the vicar of Chriſt was only ac- 
cuſed of piracy, murder, rape, ſodomy, and. inceſt ; and after ſub- 
ſcribing his own condemnation, he expiated in inn the impru- 
dence of truſting his perſon to a free city beyond the Alps. Gregory 
the twelfth, whoſe obedience was reduced to the narrow precincts 
of Rimini, deſcended with more honour from the throne, and his 
ambaſſador convened the ſeſſion, in which he renounced the title 
and authority of lawful pope. To vanquiſh the obſtinacy of Bene- 


dick the thirteenth or his adherents, the emperor in perſon under- 
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took a journey from Conſtance to Perpignan. The kings of 
Caſtille, Arragon, Navarre, and Scotland, obtained an equal and ho- 
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nourable treaty: with the concurrence of the Spaniards, Benedict was 
depoſed by the council; but the harmleſs old man was left in a 
ſolitary caſtle to excommunicate twice each day the rebel kingdoms 
which had deſerted his cauſe. After thus eradicating the remains 
of the ſchiſm, the ſynod of Conſtance proceeded with flow and cau- 
tious ſteps, to elect the ſovereign of Rome and the head of the church. 
On this momentous occaſion, the college of twenty-three cardinals. 
was fortified with thirty deputies ; ſix of whom were choſen in each 
of the five great nations of Chriſtendom, the Italian, the German, the 
— French, 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


" and the Engl 


JP the interference of Rrangers 


vas ſoftened by cheir generous n of an Italian and a Roman; 


Election of 
Martin V. 


and the hereditary, : as well as perſonal, merit of Otho Colonna recom- 


of mended. him to the conclave. | Rome accepted with joy and obedience 
= the nobleſt of her ſons, the eccleſiaſtical ſtate was defended. by his 
7 powerful family, and the elevation of Martin the fifth is the Kra of 
the reſtoration and eſtabliſhment of the popes in the Vatican. 
The royal prerogative of coining money, which had been exereiſed 
near three hundred years by the ſenate, was f/f reſumed by Martin 


Martin V. 

A. D. 1417. 
Eugenius IV. 
A. D. 1431. 
Nicholas V. 
A. D. 1447. 


Corniſh, Scotch, Iriſh, &c. 


papel medals. 


75 I cannot overlook this 2 navonsl 
cauſe, which was vigorouſly maintained by 


the Engliſh ambaſſadors againſt thoſe of 


France. 'The latter contended, that Chriſten- 


dom was eſſentially diftributed into the four 


great nations and votes, of Italy, Germany, 
France, and Spain; and that the leſſer king- 
doms (ſuch as England, Denmark, Portu- 
gal, &c.) were comprehended under one or 
other of theſe great diviſions. The Engliſh 


| aſſerted, that the Britiſh iſlands, of which 
they were the head, ſhould be conſidered as 


a fifth and co-ordinate nation, with an equal 
vote; and every argument of truth or fable 


was introduced to exalt the dignity of their 
country. 


Including England, Scotland, 
Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, and 


the Orknies, the Britiſh iſlands are decorated 
with eight royal crowns, and diſcriminated 


by four or five languages, Engliſh, Welſh, 


The greater 
iſland from north to ſouth meaſures $00 


miles, or 30 days journey; and England alone 


contains 32 counties, .and 52,000 pariſh 
churches, (a bold account!) beſides cathe- 
drals, colleges, priories, and hoſpitals. They 


celebrate the miſſion of St. Joſeph of Arima- 


thea, the birth of Conſtantine, and the le- 


gantine powers of the two primates, without 
forgetting the teſtimony of Bartholemy de 


Glanville (A. D. 1360), who reckons only 


four Chriſtian Kingdoms, 1. of Reme, 2. of 


the fifth”, and his image and ſuperſcription introduce the ſeries of the 
Of his two ante ane ee the fourth 


C 3. of 1 "ch. had. 
been' transferred to the Engliſh monarchs, 
and, 4+ of Spain. Our countrymen pre- 
vailed in the council, but the victories of 
Henry V. added much weight to their argu- 
ments. The adverſe pleadings were found 
at Conſtance by Sir Robert Wingfield, am- 
baſſador from Henry VIII. to the emperor 
Maximilian I. and by him printed in 1517 
at Louvain. From a Leipſic MS. they are 


more correctly publiſhed in the Collection of 


Von der Hardt, tom. v.; but I have only ſeen . 

Lenfant's abſtract of theſe acts (Concile de 

Conſtance, tom. ii. p. 447. 453, &c.). 
7% The hiſtories of the three *» bay 


councils,” Piſa, Conſtance, and Baſil, have 


been written with a tolerable degree of can- 
dour, induſtry, and elegance, by a Proteſtant 
miniſter, M. Lenfant, who retired from 
France to Berlin. They form ſix volumes in 
quarto; and as Baſil is the worſt, ſo Con- 
ſtance is the beſt, part of the collection. 

77 See the xxviith Diſſertation of the Anti- 
quities of Muratori, and the i* Inſtruction of 


the Science des Medailles of che Pere Joubert 


and the Baron de la Baſtie. The Metallic 
Hiſtory of Martin V. and his ſucceſſors, has 
been compoſed by two monks, Moulinet a 
Frenchman, and Bonanni an Italian: but I 
underſtand, that the firſt part of the ſeries is 
reared from more recent coins, | 


Was 


OF'THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


was the laſt pope expelled by the tumults of the Roman people hy 
and Nicholas the fifth, the /af who was importuned by the preſence 
of a Roman emperor”. I. The conflict of Eugenius, with the fathers 
of - Baſil and the weight or apprehenſion of a new exciſe, em- 
boldened and provoked the Romans to uſurp the temporal govern- 
ment of the city. They roſe in arms, elected ſeven governors of 
the republic, and a conſtable of the Capitol; impriſoned the | pope” 8 

nephew ; beſieged his perſon in the palace; and ſhot vollies of ar- 


rows into his bark as he eſcaped down the Tyber in the habit of 


a monk, But he ſtill poſſeſſed in the caſtle of St. Angelo a faithful 


garriſon and a train of artillery : their batteries inceſſantly thundered 
on the city, and a bullet more dextrouſly pointed broke down the 
barricade of the bridge, and ſcattered with a ſingle ſhot the heroes 


687 
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. 


Laſt revolt of 
Rome, 


A. D. 1434, N 


May 29— 


October 26. 


of the republic. Their conſtancy was exhauſted by a rebellion of 


five months. Under the tyranny of the Ghibeline nobles, the wiſeſt 


patriots regretted the dominion of the church; and their repentance- 


was. unanimous and effectual. The troops of St. Peter again occu- 
pied the Capitol; the magiſtrates departed to their homes; the moſt 
guilty were executed or exiled; and the legate, at the head of two 


thouſand foot and four be horſe, was ſaluted as the father of 


the city. The ſynods of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or reſent- 
ment of Eugenius, prolonged his abſence : he was received by a 
ſubmiſſive people; but the pontiff underſtood from the acclamations. 


of his triumphal entry, that to ſecure their loyalty and his own re- 


pole, he muſt grant without delay the abolition of the odious exciſe. 


II. Rome was reſtored, adorned, and enlightened, by the peaceful 


reign of Nicholas the fifth. In the midſt of. theſe laudable occupa- 


78 Beſides the Lives of Eugenius IV. (Re- the language of a citizen, equally afraid off 


rum Italie. tom. iii. P. i. p. 869. and prieſtly and popular tyranny. 


tom. xxv. p. 256.), the Diaries of Paul 79 The coronation of Frederie III. is de- 


Petroni and Stephen Infeſſura are the beſt 
original evidence for the revolt of the Ro- 
mans againſt Eugenius IV. The former, 


who lived at the time and on the ſpot, ſpeaks 


ſcribed by Lenfant (Concile de Baſle, tom. ii. 
p. 276—288.), from AEneas Sylvius, a ſpec- | 


tator and actor in that ſplendid ſcene. 


tions, 
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Laſt corona» 
tion of a Ger- 


man emperor, ., 


Frederic III. 
A. D. 1452, 
March 18. 


The ſtatutes 
and govern- 
ment of 
Rome. 


elt 


F. K at 


i," — aer eee bean 
f Auftfid; though his fears could bt b. e FLA N ; 


or the power of the Imperial AMAA. nk r dräwitig Ait hinkt * 


force to the metropolis, and impoſing che beſt ſecürttg f balke 1. * 
and treaties, Nicholas — 1 coſe . i I 


Aale Was the Auſtrian, hat the de 1 bis orona 
compliſhed with order and 1 the ſuperfluo 
was ſo diſgraceful to'an independent nation chat His ſacceſibrs have 
excuſed themſelves from the n Vids 
and reſt their Tmperial title on the chozte of the ele ctofs bf Ger 
A citizen has remarked, with. pride and pleaſtite, that 9 
the Romans, after paſſi ing Witt a ſlighr ſalute the Cardinals aid pre. 
lates who met him at the gate, diſtingtiſted the 3 perſoön 


of che ſenater of Rome; and in this lafr fatewel, the! Pageatits of 


the empire and the republie were clüſped in à friendly ehH,ẽp, Fi 


According to the laws of Rome her firſt magiſtrate wasifequiired 


to be a doctor of laws, an alien, of a place at leaſt forty miles from 


| peror by the pope, is recorded and fanctified ' ration/ an 


Could not foreſee, that in a few years he an 


the city; with whoſe inhabitants: he muſt not be connekted in the 
third 'eanonical degree of blood or alliance. The election Was un- 


nual: a ſevere ſerutiny was inſtituted int the conduct of the 
departing ſenator 3' nor could he be recalled to tlie ſame office till 


after the expiration of two years. A liberal ſalary of three thou- 


land florins' was aligned for his expence and reward; and his Fi 


Ty 13H: WAS 


20 "The oath of fidelity impaled, on . em- Ene Spline, but be! is e Wo adn 


complacency by the Roman citizen 
io di Stephano Infeſſura, p. 1133.) 
See in the ſtatutes of Rome, the 3 
three Jndges (l. il e. 3—14.), the confer- 
mould aſcend the throne, and bablbe the wators (I. i. c. 155 16, 17. I. ii, c. 4. ), the 
maxims, of Boniface VIII. © caporioni (1. i. c. 18. I. iti. c. 8.), the ſecret 
Dn OT £6: ther ARGS veſiito di brocarto , council (I ni. c. 24), Ss council (I. iii. 
con me bee Arbon quelle maniche, et c, 3. The. title of Hude,  defiances,. a of 
ornamenti di pe! le, co? quali va alle feſte di violence, &c, is ſprea through Wuff Mb 


1 * might eſcape ale eye of ier (c. 14-40.) of the ſecond book. 
\ od ky 257 appear ance 


1 3 
s & 4 =o * 


in the Clementines (I. ii. tit. 1x;) ; and Eneas  (Diapi 
Sylvius, who, objeQs to this new demand, 


-OF THR ROMAN EMPIRE. 


\ 


appearance repreſented the majeſty of the republic. His ebe were CHAP. 


lighter ſilk ; he bore in his hand an ivory ſceptre ; the, ſound of 
trumpets announced his approach; and his ſolemn ſteps were preceded 
at leaſt by four lictors or attendants, whoſe red wands were enveloped 
with bands or ſtreamers of the golden colour or livery of the city. His 
oath i in the Capitol proclaims his right and duty, to obſerve and aſſert 
the laws, to control the proud, to protect the poor, and to exerciſe 

juſtice and mercy within the extent of his juriſdiction. In theſe 
uſeful functions he was aſſiſted by three learned ſtrangers; the two 
collaterals, and the judge of criminal appeals : their frequent trials of 
robberies, rapes, and murders, are atteſted by the laws; and the 
weakneſs of theſe laws connives at the licentiouſneſs of private 
feuds and armed affociations for mutual defence. But the ſenator 
was confined to the adminiſtration of juſtice : the Capitol, the trea- 
ſury, and the government of the city and its territory were entruſted 
to the three con/ervators, who were changed four times in each year : 
the militia of the thirteen regions aſſembled under the banners of 
their reſpeQive chiefs, or caporioni; and the firſt of theſe was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name and dignity of the prior. The popular 
legiſlature conſiſted of the ſecret and the common councils of the 
Romans. The former was compoſed of the magiſtrates and their 
immediate predeceſſors, with ſome fiſcal and legal officers, and three 
claſſes of thirteen, twenty-l1x, and forty, counſellors; amounting in 
the whole to about one hundred and twenty perſons. In the com- 
mon council all male citizens had a right to vote ; and the value of 
their privilege was enhanced by the care with which any foreigners 
were prevented from uſurping the title and charaQer of Romans. 
The tumult of a democracy was checked by wiſe and jealous pre- 
cautions : except the magiſtrates, none could propoſe a queſtion ; 
none were permitted to ſpeak, except from an open pulpit or tri- 


bunal ; all diſorderly acclamations were ſuppreſſed ; the ſenſe of the 
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of gold brocade or crimſon velvet, or in the ſummer ſeaſon of a 
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would not be, eaſy to aßen 2 perk 


verament, has, been reduced to Accurate and conſtant p ractice, 1 


. 2 328 838 * 


the eſtabliſhment, of order. has. been „ wi ih the ' 


decay of liberty. But in the year. one thouſand five hundred and 


eighty, the ancient ſtatutes were collected, methodiſed 1 in three 
books, and adapted to preſent. uſe, under the 1 and with 
the approbation, of Gregory the thirteenth ® : H this 
eode is the modern law of the city; 5 and, i tl Ie popular affemblics 
_ have. been aboliſhed, a foreign ſenator, with the three conſervators, 


* 4 4 a 


is civil and criminal 


wy $24 B 


fill reſides | in the palace of the Capitol "Th policy of the Cæſars 


Conſpiracy of 


Porcaro, 


A. D. 1653. 


January q. 


taliſe his name. 


has been repeated by the popes; and 12 bilhop 'of Rome affected 


to maintain the form of a republic, while he reigned with the ab- 
ſolute powers of a temporal, as well as ſpiritual, monarch. 


% | 4 


It is an obvious truth, that the times muſt be ſuite to extraordi- 
nary characters, and that the genius of Cromwell or Retz might 
now expire in obſcurity. The political enthuſiaſm | of Rienzi had 


exalted him to a throne ; the fame enthuſiaſm, i in the next century, 
conducted his imitator to the gallows. The birth of Stephen Por- 


caro was noble, his reputation ſpotleſs; his tongue was armed wit 
eloquence, his mind was enlightened with learning ; ; and he aſpired, ; 
beyond the aim of vulgar ambition, to free his country and immor- 
The dominion of prieſts. is moſt odious to a liberal 
ſpirit : every ſcruple was removed by the recent knowledge of the 
fable and forgery of Conftantine's donation ; Petrarch was now the 

eracle of the ſalians; . as often as Porcaro revolved: the ode 


23 Statuta almæ Urbis . a the das, eral of e e . berbariſn m. 


1580, in folio. 


S. D. N. Gregorii XIII. Pont. Max. a Senat 
ley's (Obſervations fur: I'Italie, tom. ii. 


Populogue Rom. reformata et edita. Rowe, 


a LE SG 4 » 


untiguarian, was appointed to act as the mo- 


The obſolete, repugnant | 
Katutes of Gp = . were confounded in 
tholic faith. The pope's right to appaint 


„ In my time (1765), and m M. Groſ- 


p. 361.) the ſenator of Rome was M. Bielke, 
5 noble Swede, and a'profelyte to the Ca- 


the ſenator and the conſervator is Lmplied,, | 


dern Tribonian, VetT regret the 2 rather than affirmed, in the Statutes; 


which. 


OP THEE. "ROMAN BM PIR 


which deſerities the patriot and hero of Rome, W 
1 viſions of the prophetic bard; His firſt trial of the popular feel- 


irigs was at the funeral of Eugenius the fourth: in an elaborate 


ſpeech he called the Romans to liberty and arms; and they liſtened 
with apparent pleaſure, till Porcaro was interrupted and anſwered 
by a grave advocate, who: pleaded for the church and ſtate. By 

every law the ſeditious orator was guilty of treaſon ; but the berie- 
Ne of the new pontiff, who viewed his Aae with pity and 
elle, attempted by an honourable office to convert the patriot 
into a friend. The inflexible Roman retur ied from Anagni with 
an e enereaſe of reputation and Zeal; and, on the firſt opportunity, 


the x games of the place Navona, he tried to inflame the caſual dif- 
pute of ſome boys and mechanics into a general riſing of the people. 


Vet the humane Nicholas was ſtill averſe to accept the forfeit of his 


life; and the traitor was removed from the ſcene of temptation to 
b Bologna, with, a liberal allowance for his ſupport, and the eaſy ob- 
ligation. of preſenting himſelf each day before the governor of the 


city. But Porcaro had learned from the younger Brutus, chat with 
tyrants no faith or gratitude ſhould be obſerved : the exile declaimed 
againſt. the arbitrary ſentence ; A party and a conſpiracy was gra- 
dually formed; his nephew, a daring youth, aſſembled a band of 
volunteers; and on the appointed evening a feaſt was prepared at 
his houfe for the friends of the republic. Their leader, who had 
eſcaped from Bologna, appeared among them in a robe of purple 
and. gold: his voice, his countenance, his geſtures, beſpoke the man 
who had devoted his life or death to the glorious cauſe. In a 
ſtudied oration, he expatiated on the motives and the means of their 


enterpriſe: the name and liberties of Rome; the floth and pride of 
_ their eccleſiaſtical tyrants; the active or paſlive conſent of their fellow- 
citizens; ; three hundred ſoldiers, and four hundred exiles, long e ex- 
ereiſed in arms or in wrongs; the licence of revenge to edge their 
lords, and a million of ducats to reward their vierory. It would 
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f. obe ut (he aid n the met HA cke feſtial of the Rpiptaay to 
7 ſeize the pope and his cardinals before che doors or at itheraltar, uf 
Se. Peter's; to lead them in chains under the walls of St. Angelo; to 


extoft by the threat of their inſtant death a ſurrender of the caſtle; 
to hſcetid the vacant/ Capitol; to ring che alarm- bell; and to reſtore 


inca popular aſſembly the ancient republic of Rome. While he 


triümphed, he was Already betrayed. The ſenator, with 4 ſtrong 
guard, inveſted the houſe: the nephewy of Porcaro cut his way. 
rough the crowd; but the unfortunate Stephen was. drawn from | 
a cheſt, lamenting that his enemies had anticipated by three hours 


due execution of his deſign. After ſuch manifeſt and repeated-guilt, 


Laſt diſorders 
of the nobles 
of Rome. 


eren the merey of Nicholas was ſilent. Porcaro, a his 
© accomplices, were hanged without the benefit of the facraments ; 


rative of Machiavel (Iſtoria Fiorentina, 4. vi. 


and nine of hi 


iſt the fears and inyectives of the papal court, the Borg 8 
pitied, and almoſt applauded, theſe. martyrs of their country. But 
their applauſe was mute, their pity ineffectual, their libe ty for 775 
extinct; and, if they have ſince riſen in a Vacancy of th 


e "throne or . 


Md: £) T4 Tf 


2 ſcarcity of bread, ſuch accidental AP, Py be found in the 


18 [#391 16) HI 04 


boſom of the molt abje&t ſervitude. 


Hoi T0690 13.4103 5113 1 


| {3 J Ba of 94 
But the indevendence of the nobles, wt ich w. was fc 5100 11 a 
cord, ' ſurviyed the freedom of the commons, pt! hich muſt þ 0 
N A ie nne - £4 
in union. 855 privilege of rapine and oppref ion was Jong main 
1111. 51106 


tained by the barons of Rome ; their houſes were a ey and a 
ſanctuary: and the ferocious train of banditti and criminals-whom 
they. protected from the law, repaid. the hoſpitality with the. {eryice 
of their ſwords and daggers. The private intereſt of the pontiffs, or 
their nephews, ſometimes involved them 1 in theſe domeſtic feuds; 


1 } z FI 4 4 7 * 


N19: 
GW, Beſides the e conciſe nat 


It is * to compare the ſtyle and ſenti- 
ments of the courtier and citizen. | Facinus 


Opere, tom. i. p. 210, 211. edit. Londra, 
1747, in 3d), the Porcarian conſpiracy is 

related in the Diary of Stephen Infeſſura 
(Rer. Ital. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 4134, 1135.) 
and in a ſeparate tract by Leo Baptiſta Al- 
berti- (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv. p. 609-614.) 


profecto quo .. . neque periculo horribilius) 


neque audacia deteſtabilius neque erudeli- 


tate tetrius, a quoquam perditiſimo;}uſpiam 
excogitatum fit... Perdette la vita quell? 
huomo da bene, ee ral et li- 5 
berta di Roma. > 
Under 


x; 


OF./THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 615 


Uadern tlie agu of Site che fourthy Rome was diſtraQed by:the:C- HA p- 
battles: and ſieges of the rival houſes after the eonflagratięn of his # 
palace; the protonotary/ Colonna was tortured and beheaded; and 
Savelli, his captive friend, was murdered on the ſpot, for refuſing. 

to Join in the acclamations of the victorious Urſini “, But the 

popes no longer trembled in the Vatican : they Had ſtrength te com- 

mand, if they had reſolution to glaim, the obedience of their, ſub- 
jecs; and the ſtrangers, who obſerved theſe, partial | diſorders, ad- 
mired the e taxes and wiſe adminiſtration of 180 een 

ſtatc H. 5 Tf: vd SDI as bed esimono wid 107 gonnoms!l flor 


Th Gerten: dds. the Vatican d pe Gio the on of The popes 
offi : and, if that opinion be ſupplanted” by reaſon or paſſion, . 
the found may ily walte itſelf" in che air; and the helpleſs prieft-is Rene. 

epoſed to the brutal violence of a noble or a plebeian adwerfary. ft. 50 
But after their return from Avignon, the keys of St. Peter were 
: guarded by the ford of St. Faul. Rome Was commande by an 


impregnable citadel: the uſe of cannon is a powerful engine againſt 


popular ſeditions: a regular foree of cavalry and infantry was en- 
liſted under the banners of the Pope: his ample revenues ſupplied 


the reſources of 1 war; J And, from the extent of his domain, he could 
i 90 TH 45 AW. * It 
bring | own, on ar ebeltious city an army of Hoſtile neighbours and 


4118 


loyal ſubjedts*.” Since the union. of the dutchies of Ferrara and 


wy The diforders of: Rome, which were et 8 al bien PAY 1 tous 


much inflamed by the partiality of Sixtus IV. 
are expoſed" in the Diaries of two ſpectators, 
Stephen Infeſſura, and ad anonymous citi- 
zen. See the troubles of the years 1484, 
and- the death of the protonotary Colonna, | 
in tom. iii. P. ii. p. 1083. 1158. 

7 Eſt toute la terre de l'egliſe troublce 
pour cette partialité (des Colonnes et des Ur- 

fins), come nous dirions Luce et Grammontz; 
ou en Hollande Houc et Caballan; et quand 
ce ne ſeroit ce differend la terre de l'egliſe 
ſerdit la plus heureuſe habitation pour les 
ſujets i qui ſoit dans tout le monde (car ils ne 
e ni tailles ni gueres autres autres choſes), 


11 


jours les papes ſont ſages et bien conſeillẽs); z 


mais très ſouvent en advient"de grands et 
cruels meurtres et pilleries. 


By the economy of intas V. the re- 
venue of the ecclefiaſtical ſtate was raifed to 
two millions and a half of Roman crowns + 
(Vita, tom. it. p. 291=296-)/; and ſo regu- a 


lar was the military eſtabliſhment, that in 


one month Clement VIII. could invade the 
duchy of Ferrara with three thouſand -horſe 
and: twenty thouſand foot (tom. i iii. p. 64.) 
Since that time (A. D. 15970, the papal 
arms are -happily- ruſted ; but the revenue 
muſt have gaingd ſome. nominal enereaſe. +4 
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the > Adfiatic; aud Rom * Peas e af Naples to the) babks af. 

po; and as early as the ſixteenth century, the greater part of that 
ſpacious and fruitful eduntry acknow edge e 4 the awful clainis and 
temporal ſovereignty of the Roman pr ntiffs. Their claims were 
readily deduced from the : genuine, dr. fabulous, donations, of the 
darker ages: the ſucceſſive ſteps of their final ſettlement would engag 
us too far in the tranſactions of Italy, and even of Europe the 
crimes of Alexander the ſith, the martial operations of Julius 
the ſecond, and the liberal policy « of Leo the tenth, a theme. Which 
has been adorned by the peng of the nobleſt hiſtorians of the times 


In ty e firſt 1 of their WV , oſs till the eden, of Charles 


# £77 


princes. and; ſtates, erh „ Pty was bee or 1 to their | 
own. But as ſoon as the monarchs of F rance, Germany, and Spain, 
contended with gigantic arms for the dominion. of Italy, they ſup- 
plied with art the deficiency of ftrength ; and concealed, in a _laby 
rinth of wars and treaties, their aſpiring views, . and the immortal 
hope of chacing t the Barbarians beyond the Alps. The nice balance 
of the Vatican was often ſubverted by the ſoldiers of the North and 
Weſt, who were united under the ſtandard of C harles the fifth: the 
feeble and fluctuating policy of Clement the ſeventh expoſed his per- 

ſon and dominions to the conqueror; and Rome was abandoned 
ſeven months to a lawleſs army, more cruel and rapacious than the 
Goths and Vandals *. After this ſevere leſſon, the popes contracted 
their ambition, which was almoſt fatisfied, reſumed the character 
of a common Parent, and abſtained from all offenſive hoſtilities, 


1 : 


Wo; Mote eſpecially by Guicciardins and 
Mackiavel ; in the general hiſtory of the for- 
mer, in the Florentine hiftory, the Prince, 
and the political diſcourſes of the latter, 
Thefe, with their worthy ſucceffors, © Pra- 
Paolo and Davila, were juftly eſteemed the 
firſt hiſtorians of modern languages, till, in 
1 * age, Sebikaud aroſe, to difpute 


ths prize with Tray perſelf. e 

o In the hiſtory of the Gothic ſiege, [ 
have compared the Barbarians" with the ſub: 
jects of Charles V. (vol. iii, p. 242—244.); 
an anticipation, which; like that of the Tar- 
tar conqueſts, I indülged with the leſs ſcruple, 
as I coold ſcarcely hope to reach the conelu- 
ſton of my work. ; i 
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except in an haſty quarrel, when the vide of Chriſt and the Turkih e 


foltan were” armed at the ſame time againſt the Kingdom of 
Naples v. be” French and Germans ut length withdrew from ;the 


field of battle « Milan, "Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the ſea-coaſt 


of Tuſcany, were firmly poſſeſſed by the Spaniards ; and it became 


continued almoſt without diſturbance from the middle of the fi- 
tuch to the opening of the eighteenth century. The Vatican was 
frayed and protected by the religious policy of the Catholic king : 
his prejudice and intereſt diſpoſed him in every diſpute to ſupport 
the prince againſt the people; and inſtead of the encouragement, 
the aid, and the afylum, which they obtained from the adjacent 
ſtates, the friends of liberty, or the enemies of law, were encloſed 


on all ſides within the i iron circle of deſpotiſm. The long habits of 
obedience and education ſubdued the turbulent ſpirit of the nobles: 


and commons of Rome. The barons forgot the arms and factions 
of cheir anceſtors, and inſenſibly became the ſervants of luxury and 


government. | Inftead of maintaining a crowd of tenants and fol- 
lowers, the produce of their eſtates was conſumed in the private 
expences, which multiply the pleaſures, and diminiſh the power, of 


the lord“. The Colonna and Urſini vied with each other in the 
deeoration of their palaces and chapels; and their antique ſplendour 

was rivalled or ſurpaſſed by the ſudden opulence of the papal fami- 
| Hes. In Rome the voice of freedom and diſcord is no longer heard; 


their intereft to maintain the peace and dependence of Italy, which 


and, inſtead of the foaming torrent, a ſmooth and 1 e lake 


reflets the i image of idleneſs and ſervitude. 

| 98 The ankbitioas and feeble hoſtilities of Ms ld. to 8 his beg 

the Caraffa pope, Paul IV. may be ſeen in 2 This gradual change of manners and- 
Thuanus (. xvi—xyiii.). and Giannone expence, is admirably explained by Dr. Adam 
(tom. iv. p. 149 163.) . Thoſe Catholic Smith (Wealth: of Nations, vol. i i. p.495 
digots, Philip II. and the duke of Alva, Fag.), who praves, perhaps $00. ſeyerely,. 
preſumed to ſeparate! the Roman prince from that the, moſt ſalutary, effects have flo lowed: 
the vicar of. Chriſt: yet the holy character, dr the mganehh:s and moſt. ſelfiſh: cauſes, 164 
which would have ſanctifted ne . Nee 130 git ie Lp 
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The cccleb- 
aſtical go- 
vernment. 


- 


Chriſtian, a \"iflolgter®; n a — will be n ſean · 
dalized by the temporal kingdom of: the clergy; and the local ma- 
jeſty of Rome, the remembrance of her conſuls and triumphs, may 
ſeem to embitter the ſenſe, and aggravate the ſhame, of her ſlavery 
If we calmly weigh the merits and defects of the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, it may be praiſed in its preſent ſtate as a mild, decent, and tran- 
quil ſyſtem, exempt from the dangers of a minority, the ſallies of youth, 
the expences of luxury, and the calamities of war. But theſe advantages 
are overbalanced by a frequent, perhaps a ſeptennial, election of a 
ſovereign, who. is ſeldom a native of the country: the reign of a 
young ſtateſman of threeſcore, in the decline of his life and abilities, 
without hope to accompliſh, and without children to inherit, the 
labours of his tranſitory reign. The ſucceſsful candidate is drawn 


from the church, and even the convent ; from the mode of educa- 
tion and life the moſt adverſe to reaſon, humanity, and freedom. 


In the trammels of ſervile faith, he has learned to believe becauſe 
it is abſurd, to revere all that is contemptible, and to deſpiſe what- 
ever might deſerve the eſteem of a rational being; to puniſh error 


as a cxime, to reward mortification and celibacy, as the firſt of vir- 


tues; to place the ſaints of the kalendar * above the heroes of 
Rome and the ſages of Athens ; and to conſider the miſſal, or the 
crucifix, as more uſeful inſtruments than the plough or the loom. 
In the office of nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, he may acquire 
ſome knowledge of the world, but the primitive ſtain will adhere 
to his mind and manners ; from ſtudy and experience he may ſuſ- 


pect the myſtery of his profeſſion ; but the ſacerdotal artiſt will 


imbibe ſome portion of the bigotry which he inculcates. The 


* Mr. Hume (Hiſt. of England, vol. i. 9+ A proteſtant may diſdain the unworthy 
389. ) too haſtily concludes, that if the civil preference of St. Francisor St. Dominic, but he 
and eccleſiaſtical powers be united in the will not raſhly condemn the zeal or judgment 
Tame perſon, it is of little moment whether of Sixtus V. who placed the ſtatues of the 
he be ſtyled prince or prelate, ſince the tem- apoſtles, St. Peter and St. Paul, on the vacant 
Poral character will always predominate, columns 'of Trajan and Antonine. | : 


genius 


# \ : wr 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE; 


genius of. Sixtus the fifth burſt. from the gloom of à Frar 1 
cloiſter. In a reign of five years, he exterminated rhe Outlaws: and nn 
banditti, . aboliſhed. the profane ſayQuaries | of. Rome , formed R | 
naval. and military force, reſtored and emmlated the monuments of 651590 
antiquity, and after a Uberal uſe and large enereaſe of the revenue, 

left five. millions of, erowns in; the] caſtle o of of St. Angela... "0 But his 

juſtice was ſullied "wth cruelty, kis. -AQivity, 1 Wag pron op by: the 

ambition of conqueſt; after his. deceaſe, the les revived; - the 

treaſure was diff ipated ; he entailed n poſterity tbirty- fe new 

taxes and the venality of offices ; = and, after 1s: death, his ſtatue 

: was: demoliſhed. by: an ungrate r an inj 


wild' and. original, L char ater; al Siatus the. fifth ftands a 0 ne e in 
the ſeries of the pontifls: the maxims aud effects of tlieir tem- 
poral government may be collected from, the poſitire and com- 
parative view of. the arts and philoſophy, the ne agriculture. and 
trade, the wealth and: population, of the: eceleſiafſieal ſtate. For 


. it is my wiſh. to depart in charity: with all unkind nor 


=” 


25 A waidertng: Italian, Gerne Leti, officers; dk AF} PRETTY ts maintain 
has given the Vita di Siſto-Quiiits (Am- this iniquitous claim, and inſult pope Inno- 
ſtel. 1721, 3 vols. in 120), a copious and cent XI. in the heart of his capital (Vita di 
amuſing work, but which does not com- Siſto V. tom! iii. p. 260278.  Muratori, 
mand our abſolute'' confidetice. Yet the Anna d Italia, tom. xv. p. 494496. and 
character of the man, and the principal Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. tom. li. c. 14. 
facts, are ſupported by the Annals of Spon - p. 58, 59.). 
danus and Muratori (A. D. 1585 —1 590), 7 This outrage en 2 decree, which 
and the contemporary hiſtory of the great was inſtribed on marble, and placed in the 
Thuands (l. n c. 1, 2. J. Ixxxiv. c. 10. Capitol. It is expreſſed 1 in a ſtyle of manly 
Le. ebe ſimplicity and freedom: Si quis, five priva- 
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96 Theſe privileged places, the endifieri | 
of f ranchiſes, were adopted from the Roman 


nobles by the foreign miniſters. Julius II. 


had once aboliſhed the abominandum et de- 


teſtandum franchitiarum hujuſmodi nomen; 


and after Sixtus V. they again revived. I 
cannot diſtern either the Juſtice or magna- 
nimity of Louis XIV. who in 1687 ſent. 
his ambaſſador; the marquis de Lavardin, 
to Rome, with an armed force of a thouſand 


Vol. VI. 4 K | am 


tus, ſive magiſtratum gerens de collocanda 
Vivo pontificiſtatui'mentionem facere auſit, 
legitimo S. P. QR. decreto in perpetuum 
infamis et publicorum minerum expers eſto. 
MDxC. menſe A (Vita di Siſto V. 
tom. ii. p. 469.). I believe that this de- 
cree is ſtil! obſerved,” and I know that every 


monarch who deſerves à ſtatue, ſhould: him ſelf f 
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CHAP. 
LXX. 
9 


Cdriſtendom, have contributed to the chapter 
which I now conclude. In the original Lives 


THE: DECLINE AND: FALL | 
am I willing, in theſe laſt moments, to offend even he Pope and | 


clergy of Rome 
* The hiſtories of the aki; kealy, and 


of the Popes, we often diſcover the city and 


republic of Rome; and the events of the xt 


and xvt> centuries are preſerved in the rude 


and domeſtic chronicles which I have care- 
fully inſpected, and ſhall weephalace | in the 
| order of time. © 

1. Monaldeſchi Wade Boncomitis)Frag- | 


menta Annalium Roman. A. D. 1328, 
in the Seriptores Rerum Italicarum of 


Muratori, tom. xi. p. 525. N. B. The 
credit of this fragment is ſomewhat hurt 


by a ſingular interpolation, in which the 


author relates hit own death at the age 


of 115 years. 


2. Fragmenta Hiſtorize Romanz (vulgo 


Thomas Fortifioccz), in Romana Dia- 
lego vulgari (A. D. 1327—1354, in 
Muratori, Antiquitat. medii Zvi Italiz, 
tom. ui, p. 247——548.): the authentic 
ground-work of the hiſtory of Rienzi. 
3. Delphini (Gentilis) Diarium Romanum 


(A. D. 1370—1410)z in the Rerum Ita» 


licarum, tom. iii. P. ii. p. 846. 
4. Antonii (Petri) Diarium Rom. (A. D. 
1404-1417. ), tom. xxiv. p. 969. 
5. Petroni (Pauli) Miſcellanea Hiſtorica 
Romana (A. D. 1433—1446), tom. xxiv. 
p. 1101. 
6. Volaterrani (Jacob.) Diarium ds. 
(A. D. 14972—1484), tom. xxiii. p. 81. 
7. Anonymi Diarium Urbis Romæ (A. D. 
1481 1492), tom. iii. P. ui. p. 1069. 
8. Infeſſuræ (Stephani) Diarium Romanum 


(A. D. 1294, or 1378 — 1494. ], tom. iii. 


F. p. 1109. 
9. Hiſtoria Arcana Alexandri VI. five Ex- 
cerpta ex Diario Joh. Burcardi (A. D. 
1492 — 1503), edita a Godefr. Gulielm. 
Leibnizio, Hanover, 1697, in 4*%, The 
large and valuable Journal of Burcard 


different libraries of Italy and France 
(M. de Foncemagne, in the Memoires 
de l' Acad. des — tom. Xvit. f. 597 
.. 


Except the laſt, all theſe A and! 


diaries are inſerted in the Collections of Mu- 
ratort, my guide and maſter in the hiſtory of 
Italy. His country, and the-public, are in-- 


debted to him for the following works on 


that ſubject: I. Rerum Italicarum Seriptores 


(A. D 500 —1 500), quorum potiſſima pars nunc. 


primum in lucem prodit, &c. xviii vols. in folio, 
Milan, 1723— 1738. 1751. A volume of 
chronological and alphabetical tables is ſtill 


wanting as a key to this great work, whick 


is yet in a diſorderly and defeQtive ſtate: 
2. Antiquitates Italia medii Adi, vi vols. in 
folio, Milan, 1738—1743z in Ixxv curious 
diſſertations on the manners, government, 
religion, &. of the Italians of the darker 

ages, with a large ſupplement of charters, 
chronicles, &c. 3. Difertioni fopra le Anti- 
quita Ttaliane, iii vols. in 4, Milano, 17 en 
a free verſion- by the author,. which may be 
quoted with the ſame confidence as the Latin 
text of the Antiquities. 4. Aznali A Italia, 
xviii vols. in octavo, Milan, 1753=1756,'a 
dry, though. accurate and uſeful, abridge-- 
ment of the hiſtory. of Italy from the birth of 
Chriſt to the middle of the xvii'® century. 
5. DelP Antichita Eftenſe ed Italiane, ii vols. 
in folio, Modena, 1717. 1740. In the hiſtory. 
of this illuſtrious race, the parent of our 
Brunſwick kings, the critie is not ſeduced by 


the loyalty or gratitude of the ſubject. In 


all his works, Murator1 approves himſelf a 
diligent and laborious writer, who aſpires: 
above the prejudices of a Catholic prieſt, 
He was born in the year 1672, and died in 
the year 1750, after paſſing near fixty years 
in the libraries of Milan and Modena (Vita 
del Propoſto Ludovico Antonio Muratori, by 
his nephew and ſucceſſor Gian. Franceſco 


might be completed from the MSS. in Soli Muratori, Venezia, 1756, in 79. 


0 H AP. XXI. Ae e en 
"0 roſpett of FA Ruins of Roine i. in the Bi 22 . 


wh Hour Canſes of Decay and Dehiruction.— Example 


of the Coli Ny I LA the 5 e 
7B the whole 1. ork... 


'N the laſt Jaye of pope is the book; two of his — 
the learned Poggius and a friend, aſcended the Capitoline hill; 
| repoſad: themſelves among the ruins of columns and temples ; and 
viewed from that commanding ſpot the wide and various proſpect 
of deſolation*, The place and the object gave ample ſcope for 
moraliſing on the viciſſitudes of fortune, which ſpares neither man 
nor the proudeſt of his works, which buries empires and cities in a 
common grave; and it was agreed, that in proportion to her former 
| greatneſs, the fall of Rome was the more awful and deplorable. 
Her primæval ſtate, ſuch as ſhe might appear in a remote age, 
& when Evander entertained the ſtranger of Troy *, has been de- 
« lineated by the fancy of Virgil. This Tarpeian rock was then a 
_ ſavage. and ſolitary thicket: in the time of the poet, it was 


CHAP, 


LXXI, 
D— 


View and 
diſcourſe of 
Poggius from 
the Capito- 
line hill, 

A. D. 1430. 


„ crowned with the golden roofs of a temple; the temple is over- 


« thrown, the gold has been pillaged, the wheel of fortune has ac- 


3 I have already (not. 50, 51. on chap. 65.) frattas columnas, unde magna ex pe pro- 
mentioned the age, character, and writings ſpectus urbis patet (p- 5. ). 


of Poggius; and particularly noticed the date 5 ZEneid viii. 97—369. This ancient pic- | 


of this elegant e lecture on the varieties ture, ſo artfully introduced, and ſo exqui- 


of fortune. 

> Conſedimus in ill Terveis arcis  ruinis, 
pone ingens portz cujuſdam, ut puto, templi, 
marmoreum limen, plurimaſque paſſim con- 


ſitely finiſhed, muſt have been highly in- 


tereſting to an inhabitant of Rome; and our 
early ſtudies allow us to ſympathiſe in the 
feelings of a Roman. 
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„ compliſhed her revolution, and the ſacred ground is again diſ- 


4 figured with thorns and brambles. The hill of the Capitol, on 5 
« which we ſit, was formerly the head of the Roman empire, the 


„ citadel of the earth, the terror of kings; illuſtrated by the foot- 


His deſcrip- 
tion of the 
ruins. 


4 ſteps of ſo many triumphs, enriched with the ſpoils and tributes 


* of ſo many nations. This ſpectacle of the world, how is it 


fallen]! how changed | how defaced! the path of victory is obli- 
« terated by vines, and the benches of the ſenators are concealed 


- 
* 


„ by a dunghill. Caſt your eyes on the Palatine hill, and ſeek 


« among the ſhapeleſs and enormous fragments, the UE theatre, 
« the obeliſks, the coloſſal ſtatues, the porticoes of N ero s palace: 
“ furvey the other hills of the city, the vacant ſpace 18 interrupted 


« only by ruins and gardens. The forum of the Roman people, 
& where they aſſembled to enact their laws and ele& their magiſ- 


« trates, is now encloſed: for the cultivation of pot-herbs, or thrown 
open for the reception of ſwine and buffaloes. The public and 
private edifices, that were founded for eternity, lie proſtrate, 
« naked, and broken, like the limbs of a mighty giant; and the 
« ruin is the more viſible, from the ſtupendous relics chat have 
« ſyrvived the injuries of time and fortune 

Theſe relics are minutely deſcribed by Poggius, one of the ic 
who raiſed his eyes from the monuments, of legendary, to thoſe of 
claſſic, ſuperſtition * . 1. Beſides a bridge, an arch, a ſepulchre, and 
the pyramid of Ceſtius, he could diſcern, of the age of the republic, 
a double row of vaults in the falt-office of the Capitol, which were 
inſcribed with the name and munificence of Catulus. 8 Eleven 
temples were viſible in ſome degree, from the perfect form of the 
Pantheon, to the three arches and a marble column of the temple 
of peace, which Veſpaſian erected after the civil wars and the 


4 Capitolium adeo.... immutatum ut vine dera. . cæteros colles 3 omnia vacua 


in ſenatorum ſubſellia ſueceſſerint, ſtercorum ædificiis, ruinis vineiſque oppleta conſpicies 
ac purgamentorum receptaculum factum. (Poggius de Varietat. Fortunæ, p. 21.) . 
Reſpice ad Palatinum montem ,,.vaſia ru- 5 See Poggius, p. 8—22, 


Jewiſh 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 62. 


Jewith triumph. 3. Of the number, which he raſhly defines, of © H. A r. 
| feven therme or public baths, none were ſufficiently entire to re- — 
preſent the uſe and diſtribution of the feveral parts; but thoſe of 
Diocletian and Antoninus Caracalla ſtill retained the titles of the 
founders, aud aſtoniſhed the curious ſpectator, who, in obſerving 

their ſolidity and extent, the variety of marbles, the ſize and multi- 

tude of the columns, compared the labour and expence with the uſe 

and importance. Of the baths of Conſtantine, of Alexander, of Do- 

mitian, or rather of Titus, ſome veſtige might yet be found. 4. The 
triumphal arches of Titus, Severus, and Conſtantine, were entire, both 

the ſtructure and the inſcriptions ; a falling fragment was honoured 

with the name of Trajan; and two arches, then extant, in the Fla- 

minian way, have been aſcribed to the baſer memory of Fauſtina 

and Gallienus. 5. After the wonder of the Coliſeum, Poggius 

might have overlooked a ſmall amphitheatre of brick, moſt pro- 

bably for the ule of the prætorian camp: the theatres of Marcellus 

and Pompey were occupied i in a great meaſure by public and private 
buildings; and in the Circus, Agonalis and Maximus, little more 

than the ſituation and the form could inveſtigated. 6. The 

columns of Trajan and Antonine were ſtill erect; but the Egyptian 

obeliſks were broken or buried. A people of gods and heroes, the 
workmanſhip of art, was reduced to one equeſtrian figure of gilt 

braſs, and to five marble ſtatues, of which the moſt conſpicuous 

were the two horſes of Phidias and Praxiteles. 7. The two mau- 1 
ſoleums or ſepulchres of Auguſtus and Hadrian could not totally be 8 
loſt; but the former was only viſible as a mound of earth; and the 

latter, the caſtle of St. Angelo, had acquired the name and appear- 

ance of a modern fortreſs. With the addition of ſome ſeparate and 

nameleſs columns, ſuch were the remains of the ancient city: for 

the marks of a more recent ſtructure might be detected in the 

walls, which formed a circumference of ten miles, included 

three hundred and ſeventy-nine turrets, and opened into the country 


by thirteen gates, 4 | \ 
—_ | W 
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Amon 

Gradual de- 


cay of Rome. 


THE DECLINE: AND: FALL | 


This melaucholy picture was. dun above nine hundred years 2 
ater: the fall of the Weſtern empire, and even of the Gothic king- 


—̃ p 
* xt -- 


I 


dom of Italy. A long period of diſtreſs and . anarchy, in which 
empire, and arts, and riches, had migrated from. the banks of the 
Tyber, was incapable of reſtoring or adorning the city; and, as all 
| that is human muſt retrograde if it do not advance, every ſucceſſive 
age muſt have haſtened the ruin of the works of antiquity. To 
meaſure the progreſs of decay, and to aſcertain at each æra the ſtate 
of each edifice, would be an endleſs and a uſeleſs labour, and 1 
ſhall content myſelf with two obſervations which will introduce a 


ſhort enquiry into the general cauſes and effects. 


1. Two hundred 


years before the eloquent complaint of Poggius, an anonymous 


writer compoſed a deſcription of Rome. 


His ignorance may re- 


peat the ſame objects under ſtrange and fabulous names. Yet this 
barbarous topographer had eyes and ears, he could obſerve the 
viſible remains, he could liſten to the tradition of the people, and 
he diſtinctly enumerates ſeven theatres, eleven baths, twelve arches, 
and eighteen palaces, of which many had diſappeared before the 
time of Poggius. It is apparent, that many flately monuments of ; 
antiquity ſurvived till a late period , and that the principles of de- 
ſtruction acted with vigorous and encreaſing energy in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 2. The ſame reflection muſt be applied 
to the three laſt ages; and we ſhould vainly ſeek the Septizonium of 
Severus, „ which is celebrated by 1 Petrarch and the antiquarians of 


© © Liber ts Mirabilibus Romz, ex Regiſtro 
Nicolai Cardinalis de Arragonia, in Biblio- 


thecà St. Iſidori Armario IV. Ne 69. This 
treatiſe, with ſome ſhort but pertinent notes, 


has been publiſhed by Montfaucon (Diarium 
Italicum, p. 283—301, ), who thus delivers 
his own critical opinion: Scriptor xiiini cir- 
citer ſæculi, ut ibidem notatur; antiquariz 
rei 1mperitus, et, ut ab illo ævo, nugis et anili- 
bus fabellis refertus: ſed, quia monumenta 
quz iis temporibus Romæ ſupererant pro mo- 
dulo recenſet, non parum inde lucis mutua- 


17 
Y 


(p- 338. ). and Nardini (p. 117. 414- 9. 


bitur qui Romanis antiquitatibus indogandi 
operam navabit (p. 283.). 

7 The Pere Mabillon (Analecta, tom. iv, 
P- $02.) has publiſhed an anonymous pilgrim 
of the ixth century, who, in his viſit round 
the churches and holy places of Rome, touches 
on ſeveral buildings, eſpecially porticoes, 
which had dilappeared before the xili® cen- 
tury. 

s On the Septizonium, ſee the Memoires 
ſur Petrarque (tom. i. p. 325.), Donatus. 


the 
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the ſixteenth century. While the Roman edifices were ſtill entire, © H A f. 
the firſt blows, however weighty and impetuous, were reliſted by Gyn, 
the ſolidity of the maſs and the harmony of parts; but the lighteſt 
touch would precipitate the fragments of arches and —— "_w 


already nodded to their fall, 


After a diligent enquiry, I can diſcern four principal canſes of the Four cauſes. 
ruin of Rome, which continued to operate in a period of more fy 21 
than a thouſand years. E The! injuries of time and nature. II. The 

hoſtile attacks of the Barbarians and Chriſtians. III. The uſe and 

abuſe of the materials. | OT IV. 1757055 hou n of * 
Romans. | eee uuns $310 


I. The art of man is able to conſtruct monuments far more per- I. The inju- 


ries of na- 
manent than the narrow ſpan of his own exiſtence : yet theſe mo- ture; 


numents, like himſelf, are periſhable and frait;- and in the bound- 
lefs annals of time, his life and his labours muſt equally be meaſured 
as a fleeting moment. Of a ſimple and ſolid! edifice, it is not eaſy 
however to circumſcribe the duration. As the wonders of ancient 
days, the pyramids” attracted the curioſity of the ancients; an hun- 
dred generations, the leaves of autumn“, have dropt into the grave; 
and after the fall of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, the Cæſars and 
caliphs, the ſame pyramids ſtand erect and unſhaken above the 
floods of the Nile. A complex figure of various and minute parts 
is more acceſſible to injury and decay; and the ſilent lapſe: of time hurricanes 
is often accelerated by hurricanes and earthquakes, by fires and in- —_— 
undations. The air and earth have doubtleſs been ſhaken ; and. 
the lofty turrets of Rome have: tottered from. their foundations :. but 
the ſeven hills do not appear to be placed on the great cavities of the 
ae nor has the city, in any age, been expoſed to the convul- 


'9 The age of the pyramids is remote and dynaſties - would fix them- about 2000 years 
unknown, fince Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. before Chriſt (Canon. Chronicus, p. 47.). 
I. i. e. 44. p. 72.) is unable to decide whe- *? See the ſpeech of Glaucus in the Iliad 
ther they were conſtructed 1000, or 3400, (Z. 146.). This natural but melancholy, 
years before the clxxx"* Olympiad. Sir John image is familiar to Homer, | 
Marſham's contradted ſcale of the Egyptian 
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ions of nature Which, i in the climate of Antioch, Liſbo hel * 

Sn ERR”) - Kit cringbles: 1 in a few moments the works of ages into dult. Fits 
oy dis the moſh powerful agent of life and death: the rapid miſchief 3 

5 may be kindled and propagated by the induſtry or negligence of 

mankind; and every period of the Roman annals: is marked by the 


repetition! of ſimilar calamities, A. memorable conflagration, the 


_ dividitur, quarum quatuor integræ manebant, 
tres ſolo tenus dejectæ: ſeptem reliquis. pauca 
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1 | 1 guilt or misfortune of Nero 8 reign, continued, thou gh with une qual 
= fury, either ſix, or nine days“. Innumerable buildings, crowded, 
=_ | | 
_F—_ ; in cloſe and crooked. ſtreets, ſupplied perpetual fewel for the flames 
4 | | and when- they. ceaſed, four only of the fourteen. regions were left 
= | | entire ; three were totally deſtroyed, and ſeven were deformed by the 
; relics of ſmoking and lacerated ediſices . In the full meridian of 
uo . empire, the metropolis aroſe. with freſh. hain from her aſhes ;. yet. 
= the memory of the old deplored their irreparable loſſes, the arts of 
"of | Greece, the trophies of victory, the monuments of primitive or fa- 
1 bulous antiquity. In the days of diſtreſs and anarchy, every wound 
Þ | 
= is mortal; every, fall, irretrievable ;; nor can the damage be reſtored. 

i b 
1 either by the public care of government or the activity of private | 
5 intereſt. Yet two cauſes, may be alleged, which render the calamity 
Mw of fire more deſtructive to a flouriſhing than a decayed city. 1. The 
bo more. combuſtible. materials. of brick, timber, and metals, are firſt 
"i melted. or. conſumed ; but the. flames may play without injury — 
Wh effect on the naked walls, and. maſſy arches, that have been de- 
5 ſpoiled of their ornaments. 2, It is among the common and ple- 
1 beian habitations, that a miſchievous ſpark is moſt eaſily blown to a 
16% 14 The learning and criticiſm of M. des  miuſta, Among the old - relics that were 
| gd 43 Vignoles (Hiſtoire Critique de la Republique irre parably loſt, Tacitus enumerates the 
1 des Lettres, tom. viii. p. 74— 118. ix. p. 172 temple of the moon of Servius Tullius; the 
„ — 187.) dates the fire of Rome from A: D. fane-and- altar conſecrated by Evander præ- 
4 64, Joly 19, and the ſubſequent perſecution ſenti Herculi ; the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
tt of the Chriſtians from November 15, of the a vow. of Romulus; the palace of Numa; the 
ih 15 ſame year. ] temple of Veſta cum Penatibus populi Ro- 
6 Quippe in regiones quatuordecim Roma mani. He then deplores the opes tot victoriis 


quæſitæ et Græcarum artium decora .... multa 
quæ ſeniores meminerant, quæ reparari ne- 
quibant (Annal. xv. 40, 41.) 

| conlla- 
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5 — of ment inundations. Without excepting the Tyber, f e 
rivers that deſcend from either lide of the Apennine have a mon 
and irregular courſe : a ſhallow ſtream i in the ſummer heats ; 3 an im- 
petuous torrent, when it is ſwelled i in the ſpring or winter, by the 


Ws 


fall of rain, and the melting of the ſnows. When the current is re- 
pelled from the ſea by adverſe Winds, when. the ordinary | bed i is in- 
adequate to the weight of waters, they riſe above the banks, and 
cverſpread, without limits or control, the plains and cities of the 
adjacent country. Soon after the triumph of the firſt Punic war, 
the Tyber was encreaſed by unuſual rains; ; and the inundation, fur- 
paſſing all former meaſure of time and place, deſtroyed all the 
buildings that were ſituate below the hills of Rome. According | to 
the variety of ground, the ſame miſchief was produced by different 
means ;. and the edifices were. either {wept away by the ſudden ! im- 
pulſe, or diſſolved and undermined by the long continuance, of the 
flood Under the reign of Auguſtus, the ſame calamity was re- 
0 the lawleſs river overturned the palaces and temples on its 
bat © *; and, after the labours of the emperor in n cleanſing; and widen- 
ing 0 bed chat was incumbered with ruins **, the vigilance of his 
ſucceſſors yay exerciſed by ſimilar dangers and 13. The project 


84% 


. A. U. C. 507, repentina ſubverſio ipſius the calamities of 5 pagan world. 


Romæ prævenit triumphum Romanorum . 


diverſe 3 ignium aquarumque clades pene 45. 


ſamſere urbem. Nam Tiberis inſolitis auctus 
imbribus et ultra opinionem; vel diurnitate 
vel magnitudine redundans, omnia Romæ 
ædificia in plano poſita delevit. Diverſe qua- 
litates locorum ad unam convenere Perni- 
ciem: quoniam et quæ ſegnior inundatio te- 
nuit madefacta diſſolvit, et quæ curſus tor- 
rentis invenit impulſa dejecit (Qrofius, Hiſt. 
1. iv. c. 11. p. 244. edit. Haversämp). Vet 
we may .obſerve, that it is the plan and 
lud) of the Chriſtian apologitt, to aii 


Vor. VI. e 


12 


14 Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etruſco violenter undis 
Ire dejectum monumenta Regis 
Templaque Veſtz, (Horat. Carm. I. 2.) 
If the palace of Numa, and temple of Veſta, 


were thrown down in Horace's time, what 


was conſumed of thoſe buildings by Nero's 
fire could hardly deſerve the epithets of ve- 
tuſtiſſima or incorrupta. 

Ad coercendas inundationes alveum Ti- 


beris laxavit, ac reputgavit, completum olim - 


ruderibus, et xdificiorum prolapfionibus co- 
arctatum (Suetonius! in Augulto, . 30. 58 


of 


F hd, P. of diverting. into new rallies the Thber itſelf; or lol of the de- 3 

ym pendent ſtreams, Was long oppoſed by ſuperſtition and local in- : 

e did the uſe compenſate the, toil. and coſt of the tardy * 
and imperfect execution. The ſervitude of rivers is the nobleſt and 
moſt i imporrapr Hach which man has obtained over the licentiouſ- ne 
neſs, of nature ; and if ſuch were the ravages of the Tyber under 


: is s leſs acceſſible to the attacks of the river“ 


1 
hoſtile at- 
tacks of the 
Barbarians 
and Chriſti- 
ans. 
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a firm and 


5 government, What could oppoſe, or who! can enu- 8 


merate, the i injuries of the city after the fall of the Weſtern empire? 
A remedy was at length produced by the evil itſelf : the accumula- 
tion of rubbiſh, and the earth, that has been waſhed down from the 


Hills, is | ſuppoſed. to have elevated the plain of Rome, fourteen or 


3 
++ 3 1 


fifteen e perhaps, above the ancient level“ 93 and the modern ity 


A Pq 


II. The crowd of writers of every. nation, who impute the de- 


ſuckion of the Roman monuments to the Goths and the Chriſtians, 
have neglected to enquire how far they were animated by an hoſtile 
principle, and how far they poſſeſſed the means. and the leiſure to 
ſatiate their enmity. In the preceding volumes of this Hiſtory, * 
have deſcribed the triumph of barbariſm and religion ; and I can 
only. reſume, i in a few words, their real or imaginary connection with 
the ruin of ancient Rome. Our fancy may create, or adopt, a 
pleaſing romance, that the Goths and Vandals allied from Scandi- 
navia, ardent to N he ER of Odin“ to break the chains, 


a and 

10 Tacitus (Annal. i. 79.) reports the pe- are abandoned to themſelves, without being 
titions of the different towne of Italy to the regulated by human induſtry (p- 212. 561. 
ſenate againſt the meaſure; and we may ap- quarto edition). 


plaud the progreſs of reaſon. On a ſimilar 1* In his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addiſon (his 


occaſion, local intereſts would undoubtedly works, vol. it. p. 98. Baſkerville's edition) has. 


be conſulted: but an Engliſh houſe of com- obſerved this curious and unqueſtionable fact. 


mons would reject with contempt the argu- Vet in modern times, the Tyter has 


ments of ſuperſtition, ** that nature had aſſign- ſometimes damaged the city; and in the years 


 « ed to the rivers their proper courſe, &c.” , 1530, 1557, 1598, the Annals of Muratori re- 
See the Epoques, de la Nature of the cord three miſchievous and memorableinunda- 


N ae and philoſophic Buffon, His pic- tions (tom. xiv. p. 268. 429. tom. xv. p. 99, &c.). 
ture of Guyana in South America, is that of ** I take this opportunity of declaring, - 
a new and ſavage land, in which the waters that in the courſe of twelve years I have for- 


: | gotten, 
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5 PP to chaſtiſe the once, of ood, : that they wiſhed to > burn CHAP. 
the records of claſſic literature, and to found their national archi- 


tefure on the broken members of the Tuſcan and Corinthian — f 
3 orders. But i in ſimple truth, the northern conquerors were neither 1 
4 Lafficiently ſavage, nor ſufficiently refined, to entertain ſuch aſpiring —_ 
9 ideas of deſtruction and revenge. The ſhepherds of Scythia and | vv 1 

% Germany had been educated i in the armies of the empire, "whoſe - 
diſcipline they acquired, and whoſe weakneſs they invaded: with 
the famikar uſe of the Latin tongue, they had learned to reverence 
the name and titles of Rome; and, though incapable of emulating, 
they were more inclined to admire, than to. aboliſh, the arts and 
ſtudies of a brighter period. In the tranſient poſſeſſion of a rich 
and unreſiſting capital, the ſoldiers of Alaric and Genſeric were ſti- 
mulated by the paſſions of a victorious army ; amidſt the wanton 
indulgence of luſt or cruelty, portable wealth was the obje& of 
their ſearch ; nor could they derive either pride or pleaſure from the - 
unprofitable refledion, that they had battered to the ground 1 the works 
of the conſuls and Cæſars. Their moments were indeed precious; 
the Goths evacuated Ras on the ſixth *, the Vandals on the 
fifteenth, day 3 and, though it be far more difficult to build than 
to deſtroy, their haſty aſſault would have made a ſlight impreſſion 
: on the ſolid piles of antiquity. We may remember, that both Alaric 
: and Genſeric affected to ſpare the buildings of the city; chat they 
ſubſiſted i in ſtrength and beauty under the auſpicious government of 
: Theodoric * ; and that the momentary reſentment of Totila * was 
diſarmed by his own temper and the advice of his friends and ene- 
mies. From theſe innocent Barbarians, the reproach may be tranſ- 
ferred to the Catholics of Rome. The ſtatues, altars, and houſes, of 
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gotten, or renounced, the flight of Odin from 21 Hiſtory of the Decline, &c. vol. iti. p. 246. 
Axoph to Sweden, which I never very ſeri.⸗-·¶ĩU- vol. ii. p. 440. 
. ouſly believed (vol. i. p. 294.). The Goths 22... vol. iv. p. 23 
Are apparently Germans: but all beyond 226. | 5 715 N 
Czſar and Tacitus, is darkneſs or fable, . vol. iv. p. 289. 
in the antiquities of Germany, 293. e 
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III. The uſe 
and abuſe of 


the materials. EC 


2 0 in. 5 Eat Ane to "them. an ibis 7 of condudt, and 
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to vs an argument of belief; and it is probable, that a portion. 'of : 
8 


— . 


et their abhorrence x was confined to. the monuments of heathen 
ſuperſtition}; ; and the civil 1 that were dedicated to tlie | 


buſineſs or pleaſure of fociety might be preſerved without injury or 
| eandal, The change of religion \ was accompliſhed, not by a popular 
umult, but by the decrees of the emperors, of the ſenate; and 6f 
time. | Of the Chriſtian hierarchy, the biſhops of Rome were com- 
"monly the moſt prudent and leaſt fanatic: nor can any poſitive 
charge be oppoſed to the meritorious at of faving and converting 
the majeſtic, ſtructure of the Pantheon *. py 

III. The value of | any objec t that Fun the wants or pleaſures 


5 mankind, is compounded of its ſubſtance and its form, of the 


gil or merit way be inpured with Juſtice to the Roman proſelytes. 


materials and the manufacture. Its price muſt depend on the num» 
ber of perſons by whom it may be acquired and uſed; on the ex- 
tent of the market; „ and conſequently on the eaſe or difficulty of 
remote exportation, according to the nature of the commodity, its 
local ſituation, 1 and the temporary circumſtances of the world. The 
Barbarian conquerors of Rome uſurped in a moment the toil and 
treaſure of ſucceſſive ages; but, 1 the luxuries of immediate 


„ 


removed from the city in the Gothic wagons or he 1 5 of the Van- 


"PT Hiſtory of the Decline, ge. vol. iii, Muratori, FOI Rerum Wallas, Gm 5 
c. xxviii. p. 79-82. P. i. p. 135.) According to the anonymous 

26 Eodem tempore petiit a Phocate principe writer in Montfaucon, the P antheon had 
templum „ quod appellatur Pantheon, in quo been vowed by Agrippa to Cybele and Nep- 
fecit eccleſiam Sanctæ Mariz ſemper Virginis, tune, and was dedicated by Boniface IV. on the 
et omnium martyrum; in qua eccleſiæ prin- calends of November to the Virgin, que eſt 
ceps multa bona obtulit (Anaſtaſius vel Po- mater omnium ſanctorum (p- 297» 1 ). 
tius Liber — in Bonifacio IV. in 
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© Jarian chief; but the groſſer multitude, regardleſs of the form, 
Was tenacious only of the ſubſtance; and the melted | ingots might 
be readily divided and ſtamped into the current coin ef the empire. 
The leſs active or leſs fortunate robbers were reduced to the baſer 
plunder of braſs, lead, iron, and copper: whatever had eſcaped the 
Goths and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek tyrants; and the 
emperor Conſtans, in his rapacious viſit, ſtripped the bronze tiles 
from the roof of tlie Pantheon. The edifices of Rome might be 
conſidered as a vaſt and various mine; the firſt labour of extracting 
the materials was alread y performed; the metals 'were purified and 
caſt; the marbles were hewn and poliſhed; and after foreign and 
domeſtic rapine had been ſatiated, the remains of the city, could a 
purchaſer have been found, were {till venal. The monuments of 
antiquity had been left naked of their precious ornaments, but the Ro- 
mans would demoliſh with their own hands the arches and walls, if 
the hope of profit could ſurpaſs the coſt of the labour and exportation. | 
If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy the ſeat of the Weſtern empire, his 
genius would have aſpired to reſtore, rather than to violate, the works 
of the Cæſars: but policy confined the French-monarch to the foreſts of 
: Germany ; his taſte could be gratified only by deſtruction; and the | 
"new palace of Aix la Chapelle was decorated with the Würdet of. „ 


17 Flaminius "IG (apud Monfaucon, the heirs of the Gothic conquerors. - g 
pe 15 | 156. His Memoir is likewiſe print- 25 Omnia quæ erant in zre ad ornatum 


ed, pp. 21. at the end of the Roma Antica of civitatis depoſuit: ſed et eceleſiam B. Mariz- 


Nardini), and ſeveral Romans, doctrinâ 
graves, were perſuaded that the Goths buried 


their treaſures at Rome, and bequeathed 
the ſecret marks filiis nepotibuſque, He 
relates ſome anecdotes to prove, that in 
his own time, theſe places were viſited 
and rifled by the Tranſalpine pilgrims, 


I1 


ad martyres quæ de tegulis æreis cooperta : 
diſcooperuit (Anaſt. in Vitalian.. p. 141.), 


The baſe and ſacrilegious Greek had not 
even the poor pretence of plundering an hea- 
then temple; the Pantheon was already a Ca- 
— church. 5 — 
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THE E. DEGLINE AND FALL. | 


AP, Has and Rome“ > | Fine tnndred: Fears, after PEER 
king of Sielly Robert, the wiſeſt and moſt 
Age, W was ſupplied with the ſame materials by the eaſy navigation of che 

Tyber and the ſea; and Petrarch ſighs an, indignant complaint, that 
. the ancient, capital © of. the world ſhould: adorn: from her own bowels 
the dlothful luxury. of Naples But theſe examples of plunder or 

purchaſe were rare in the aer ages; and the Romans, alone and 
unenvied, might have applied to their private or public uſe the re- 
maining ſtructures of antiquity, if in their preſent form and ſitua- 
tion they had not been uſeleſs in a great meaſure to the city and | 
its inhabitants. The walls till deſcribed the old -circumference, 
but the city had deſcended from the ſeven hills into the Campus 
Martius; and ſome of the nobleſt monuments which had braved 
the injuries of time were left in a deſert, far remote from the 
habitations of mankind. The palaces of the ſenators were no longer 
JO to the manners or fortunes of their WR ſucceſſors: the 


: 29 For he ſpoils of Ravenna 3 e 
marmora) ſee the original grant of pope 
Adrian I. to Charlemagne (Codex Carolin. 


- epiſt, Ixvii. in Muratori, Script, Ital, tom. ü. 
A 


0 1 ſhall quote the authentic teſtimony of 
the Saxon poet (A. D. 887—899), de Rebus 


geſtis Caroli magni, 1. v. 437—440. in the 


Fliſtorians of France (tom. v. p. 180.): 
Ad que marmoreas præſtabat Roma columnas, 
Quaſdam ptæcipuas pulchra Ravenna dedit 
De tam longinqua poterit regione vetuſtas. 
-'*  Utius ornatum Francia ferre tibi. 


And I ſhall add, from the Chronicle of Sige- 
bert (Hiſtorians of France, tom. v. p. 378.), 
extruxit etiam Aquiſgrani bafilicam plurimæ 
pulchritudinis, ad cujus ſtructuram a Roma et 
Ravenna columnas et marmora devehi fecit. 


J cannot refuſe to tranſcribe a long paſ- 


ſage of Petrarch (Opp. p. 536, 537. in Epiſtola 
hortatoria ad Nicolaum Laurentium) ; ; it is fo 


_ Rrong. and full to the point: Nec pudor aut 


Liza contiauit EA impii ſpoliata Dei 


templa, occupatas. arces, opes publicas r re- 


lapides delseirent. Denique polt vi vel fenio 


ruerunt), de ipſius vetuſtatis ac propriæ im- | 
 Pieratis fragminibus vilem queſifim turpi 


liberal; ſovereign of the 


giones urbis, atque honores magiſtratium i in- 
ter ſe diviſos; ¶ habeant ?) quam und in re, 
turbulenti ac ſeditioſi homĩnes et totius relj- 
quæ vitz confiliis et rationibus diſcordes, in- 
humani fœderis ſtupenda ſocietate convene- 


rant, in pontes et menia atque immeritos 


collapſa palatia, quæ quondam ingentes 
tenuerunt viri, poſt diruptos arcus trium- 
phales (unde majores horum forſitan cor- 


mercimonio captare non puduit. Itaque 
nunc, heu dolor! heu ſcelus indignum! de 
veſtris marmoreis columnis, de liminibus tem- 
plorum (ad quæ nuper ex orbe toto concur- 
ſus devotiſſimus fiebat), de imaginibus ſe- 
pulchrorum ſub quibus patrum veſtrorum ve- 
nerabilis civis Ccinis?) erat, ut reliquas 
fileam, defidioſa Neapolis adernatur. Sic 
paullatim ruinz ipſæ deficiunt. Vet king 
art was the friend of Tetrarch. fees 
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uſe of baths “ and porticoes was betten; in | the ſieth century, the 0 
games of the theatre, amphitheatre, and circus, had” been inter- 
rupted: ſome temples were devoted to the prevailing worſhip; but 
the Chriſtian churches preferred the holy figure of the croſs; and 
faſhion, or reaſon, had diſtributed after a peculiar model the cells 
and offices of the eloyſter. Under the eccleſiaſtical reign, the num 
ber of theſe pious foundations was enormouſſy multiplied; and the 
city was crowded with forty monaſteries of men, twenty of women, 
and fixty chapters and colleges of canons and prieſts, who aggra- 
vated, inſtead of relieving, the depopulation of the tenth century. 
But if the forms of ancient architecture were diſregarded by a people 
inſenſible of their uſe and beauty, the plentiful materials were ap- 
plied to every call of neceſſity or ſuperſtition ;' till the faireſt columns 
of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, the richeſt marbles of Paros and 
Numidia, were degraded, perhaps to the ſupport of a convent or a 
ſtable. The daily havock which is perpetrated by the Turks in the 
cities of Greece and Aſia, may afford a melancholy example; and 
in the gradual deſtruction of the monuments of Rome, Sixtus the 
fifth may alone be excuſed for employing 80 ſtones of the Septizo- 
nium in the glorious edifice of St. Peter's“. A fragment, a ruin; 
howſoever mangled or profaned, may be WIRE with pleaſure and 
regret; but the greater part of the marble was deprived of ſubſtance, 
as well as of place and proportion; it was burnt to lime for the 
purpoſe of cement. Since the arrival of Poggius, the temple of 
Concor © and many capital firuQures, had vaniſhed from his eyes; 
| g 98 and 


Tet Charlemagne waſhed and foals at 35 Vita di Siſto 3 da Gregorio Leu, 
Aix la Chapelle with an hundred of his tom. iii. p. 50. 
courtiers (Eginhart, c. 22. p. 108, 109. ), and 35 Porticus ædis Cadet quam cum pri- 
Muratori deſcribes as late as the year 814, mum ad urbem acceſſi vidi fere integram 
the public baths which were built at Spoleto opere marmoreo ad modum ſpecioſo: Romani 
in Italy (Annali, tom. vi. p. 416.). poſtmodum ad calcem zdem totam et portj- 
33 See the Annals of Italy, A. D. 988. cis parteny disjectis columnis ſunt demolizi 
For this and the. preceding fact, Moratofi (p. 12.) . The temple of Concord was thers- 
himſelf is indebted to the Benedictine hiſtory fore not deſtroyed by afedition in the xiti 
of Pere Mabillon.. century, as I I have read in a MS, treatiſe del” 
Sas Governg 
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on that the. an of this practice would finally annihilate all the 
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1 an epigram of che ſame age expreſſes : a juſt ala pieus ſoar; 


yp 36 


The ſmallneſs of their numbers was 


; the ſole check on the demands and depredations of the Romans. | 
The imagination of Petrarch might create the preſence of a mighty 


tury, they could be reduced to a contemptible liſt of thirty-three 


IV. The do- 


meſtic quar- 


rels of the 
Romans. 


an 1 heſitate to believe, that, even in the fourteenth cen- 


thouſand inhabitants. From that period to the reign of Leo the tenth, 


if they multiplied to the amount of eighty-five thouſand", the en- 


oreals of citizens was in ſome degree pernicious to the ancient city. 


IV. I have reſeryed for the laſt, the moſt potent and forcible cauſe 
deſtruction, the domeſtic hoſtilities of the Romans themſelves, 


Under the dominion of the Greek and French emperors, the peace of 


the city was diſturbed by accidental, though frequent, ſeditions: it 
is from the decline of the latter, from the beginning of the tenth 
century, that we may date the licentiouſneſs of private war, which 
violated with impunity the laws of the Code and the Goſpel; ; with 
out reſpecting the majeſty of the abſent ſovereign, or the preſence 
and perſon of the vicar of Chriſt. In a dark period of five hundred 
years, Rome was perpetually afflicted by the ſanguinary quarrels of 
the nobles and the people, the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the Colonna 
and Urſini; and if much has eſcaped the knowledge, and much is 
unworthy of the notice, of hiſtory, J have expoſed in the two preced- 
ing chapters, the cauſes and effects of the . diſorders. At ſuch 


Calcis in obſequium marmora dun coquit 
Impia tercentum fi fic gens egerit annos 
Nullum hinc indicium nobilitatis erit. 


8 civile di Rome, lent me eee 5 
at Rome, and aſcribed (I believe falſely) to 


the celebrated Gravina. Poggius likewiſe 
affirms, that the ſepulchre of Cæcilia Metella 


was burnt for lime (p. 19, 20.). 


4 Compoſed by ZEneas Flein, after- 
wards pope Pius II. and publiſhed by Ma- 


| billon from a MS. of the ON of Sweden 


(Muſzum Italicum, tom. i. p. 97.). 

_ ObleRat me, Roma, tuas ſpectare ruinas; 
Ex cujus lapsũ gloria priſca patet. | 

Zed tuus hic populus muris defoſſa vetuſtis 


= Vagabamur pariter in Ila urbe tam 
magna; quz, cum propter ſpatium vacua 
videretur, populum habet immenſum Opp. 
p- 605. Epilt. Familiares, ii. 14.) 

3% Theſe ſtates of the population of Rome 
at different periods, are derived from an in- 

enious treatiſe of the phyſician Lanciſi, de 


Romani Cali Wade P. 122. 0 
a time, 
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a time, Aden every quarrel was decided by the ſword ; 155 none oY 

could truſt their lives or properties to the impotence. of law; the Goon 
powerful citizens were armed for lafety or offence, againſt the do- 
meſtic enemies, whom they feared or hated. Except Venice alone, 
the ſame dangers and deſigns were common to all the free republics 

of Italy ; and the nobles uſurped the prerogative of fortifying their 

houſes, and erecting ſtrong. towers that were capable of reſiſting 

a ſudden attack. The cities were filled with theſe hoſtile ediſices; 

and the example of Lucca, which contained three hundred towers; 

her law, which confined their height to the meaſure of fourſcore 

feet, may be extended with ſuitable latitude to the more opulent ” 
| and populous ſtates. The firſt ſtep of the ſenator Brancaleone i in the 
| eſtabliſhment of peace and juſtice, was to demoliſh (as we have al- | 
ready ſeen) one hundred and forty of the towers of Rome; and, in 
the laſt days of anarchy and diſcord, as late as the reign of Martin 
the fifth, forty-four ſtill ſtood in one of the thirteen or fourteen 
regions of the city. To this miſchievous purpoſe, the remains of 
antiquity were moſt readily adapted : the temples and arches af- 
forded a broad and ſolid baſis for the new ſtructures of brick and 
ſtone; and we can name the modern turrets that were raiſed on 
"the triumphal monuments of Julius Cæſar, Titus, and the Anto- 
nines. With ſome flight alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, 
2 mauſoleum, was transformed into a ſtrong and ſpacious citadel. 
I need not repeat, that the mole of Adrian has aſſumed the title and 
aa of che caſtle of St. Angelo“; the Septizonium of Severus was 

5 1 capable 


39 All the facts that relate to the towers 
at Rome, and in other free cities of Italy, 
may be found in the laborious and entertain- 
ing compilation of Muratori, Antiquitates 
Italiæ medii Evi, diſſertat. xxvi. (tom. ii. 


p. 493496. of the Latin, tom. i. p. 446. of 


the Italian work). 
40 As for inſtance, Templum Jani nunc 
dicitar. turris Centii Frangapanis; et ſane 


Vor, VI. 


4 M 


Jano impoſitæ turris lateritiz conſpicua ho- 
dieque veſtigia ſuperſunt (Montfaucon Dia- 
rium Italicum, p. 186.). The anonymous 
writer (p. 285.) enumerates, arcus Titi, 
turris Cartularia; Arcus Juhi Cæſaris et Se- 
natorum, turres de Bratis; arcus Antonini, 
turris de Coſectis, &c. 

2 HFadriani molem..... magna ex parte 
Romanorum injuris . . . diſturbavĩt: quod 
certe 


* 
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| tapablecf Aandin 8 agai inſt a royal army“; the ſepulchre of Metella has 


funk under its outworks“ ; the theatres of Pompey and Marcellus were 
occupied by the Savelli and Urfini families“; and the rough fortreſs 


has been gradually ſoftened to the ſplendour and elegance of an Italian 
palace. Even the.churches were encompaſſed with arms and bulwarks, 
and the military engines on the roof of St. Peter's were the terror of 
the Vatican and the ſcandal of the Chriſtian world. Whatever is for- 
tified will be attacked; and whatever is attacked may be deſtroyed. 
Could the Romans "bs wreſted from the popes the caſtle of St. Angelo, 


they had reſolved by a public decree to annihilate that monument 


of ſervitude. Every building of defence was expoſed to a ſiege; 
and in every ſiege the arts and engines of deſtruction were labori- 
ouſly employed. After the death of Nicholas the fourth, Rome, 
without a ſovereign or a ſenate, was abandoned ſix months to the 


fury of civil war. « The houſes,” ſays a cardinal and poet of the 


times“, © were cruſhed by the weight and velocity of enormous 


« ſtones“; the walls were perforated by the ſtrokes of the batter- 
„ ing-ram ; the towers were involved in fire and ſmoke ; and the 


certe funditus evertiſſent, ſi eorum manibus 


pervia, abſumptis grandibus faxis, reliqua 


moles exſtitiſſet (Poggius, ge Varietate For- 
tunæ, p. 12. ). 
+2 Againſt the emperor Henry IV. (Mura- 
tort, Annali d'Italia, tom. ix, p. 147.). | 
+43 I muſt copy an important paſſage of 
Montfaucon : Turris ingens rotunda.... 
Cæciliæ Metellz.... ſepulchrum erat, cujus 


muri tam ſolidi, ut ſpatium perquam mini- 
mum intus vacuum ſuperſit: et Torre di Bowe 
dicitur, a boum capitibus muro inſcriptis. 


Huic ſequiori ævo, tempore inteſtinorum 


bellorum, ceu urbecula adjuncta fuit, cujus 


meœnia et turres etiamnum viſuntur; ita ut 
ſepulchrum Metellæ quaſi arx oppiduli fuerit. 
Ferventibus in urbe partibus, cum Urſini 
atque Columnenſes mutuis cladibus perni- 


ciem inferrent civitati, in utriuſve partis di- 


tionem cederet magni momenti erat (p. 142. ). 


; 9 


44 See the teſtimonies of Donates, Nardini, 
and Montfaucon. In the Savelli palace, the 


remains of the theatre of Marcellus are "Kult 


great and conſpicuous. 


James cardinal of St. George, ad velum 
aureum, in his metrical Life of Pope Ce- 


leſtin V. (Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. i. P. iii. 


p. 62 T. I. i. c. 1. ver. 132, &c.) 

Hoc dixiſſe ſat eſt, Romam caruiſſe Senat 

Menſibus exactis heu ſex; belloque vocatum ¶ vocatos) 

In ſcelus, in ſocios fraternaque vulnera patres: 

Tormentis jeciſſe viros immania ſaxa; 

Perfodiſſe domus trabibus, feciſſe ruinas 

Ignibus; incenſas turres, obſcurataque fumo. 
Lumina vicino, quo fit ſpoliata ſupellex. 

4% Muratori (Diſſertazione ſopra le Anti- 
quità Italiane, tom. i. p. 427—43 l.) finds, that 
ſtone bullets of two or three hundred pounds 
weight were not uncommon; and they are 
ſometimes computed at xii or xviii cantari of 
Genoa, each carntare weighing 150 pounds. 


“ aſſailants 
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1 aſſallants were ſtimulated by rapine and revenge.” 


The Work Was 


635 


CHAP. 
LXXI. 


conſummated by the tyranny of the laws; and the factions of Italy C——— 
alternately exerciſed a blind and thoughtleſs vengeance on their ad- 


verſaries, whoſe houſes and caſtles they razed to the ground“. 


In 


comparing the days of foreign, with the ages of domeſtic, hoſtility, 
we muſt pronounce, that the latter have been far more ruinous to 
the city, and. our opinion is confirmed by the evidence of Petrarch. 


c 
cc 
cc 
"7 
66 
cc 


<< word”; 


Behold,” fays the laureat, the relics of Rome, the image of her 
priſtine greatneſs ! neither time nor the Barbarian can boaſt the 
merit of this ſtupendous deſtruction: it was perpetrated by her 
own citizens, by the moſt illuſtrious of her ſons; and your an- 
ceſtors (he writes to a noble Annibaldi) have done with the bat- 
tering-ram, what the Punic hero could not accompliſh with the 
The influence of the two laſt principles of decay muſt 


in ſome degree be multiplied by each other; ſince the houſes and 
towers, which were ſubverted by civil war, required a new and 
perpetual ſupply from the monuments of antiquity. 


- "Theſe general obſervations may be ſeparately applied to the am- 
phitheatre of Titus, which has obtained the name of the CoLI- 


8EUM ©, either from its magnitude or from Nero's coloſſal ſtatue : 


an edifice, had it been left to time and nature, which might per- 
haps have claimed an eternal duration. The curious antiquaries, 


47 The vith law of the Viſconti prohibits 


this common and miſchievous practice; and 
ſtrictly enjoins, that the houſes of baniſhed 
citizens ſhould be preſerved pro communi 
utilitate (Gualvaneus de la Flamma, in Mu- 
ratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xii. 
p. 1041.) | 

48 Petrarch thus addreſſes his friend who, 
with, ſhame and tears, had ſhewn him the 
| meenia, lacerz ſpecimen miſerabile Rome, 
and declared his own intention of reſtoring 
them (Carmina Latina, I. ii. epiſt, Paulo 
Annibalenſi, xii. p. 97, 98.): 

Nec te parva manet ſervatis fama ruinss 

Quanta quod integræ fuit olim gloria Romæ 


4M 2 


Reliquiz teſtantur adhuc; quas longior ætas 
Frangere non valuit; non vis aut ira cruenti 
Hoſtis, ab egregiis franguntur civibus heu! heu! 
Quod ille nequivit ( Hannibal) 


— nd 


Perficit hic aries. — 
. 49 The fourth part of the Verona IIluſtrata 


of the Marquis Maffei, profeſſedly treats of 


amphitheatres, particularly thoſe of Rome 


and Verona, of their dimenſions, wooden 
galleries, &c. It is from magnitude that he 


derives the name of Coloſſeum, or Coliſeum: 


ſince the ſame appellation was applied to the 


amphitheatre of Capua, without the aid of a 
coloſſal ſtatue; fince that of Nero was erected 
in the court Cin atrio) of his palace, and not 
in the Coliſeum (P. iv. p. 15 — 19. I. i. c. 4.) 


who 


The Coli- 
ſeum or am 
phitheatre of 
Titus. 


* | 
\ 
wed 


6 
Boi 
8 


ThE ze LIN * AND, FALL, 


"ik 4 I | TT haye computed the numbers and ſeats, are diſpoſed to believe, 


that above the upper row of ſtone ſteps, the amphitheatre was en- 


Grant Ceres 5 


cireled and elevated with ſeveral ſtages of wooden galleries, which | 
were repeatedly conſumed by fire, and reſtored by the emperors. 


Whatever was precious, or portable, or profane, the ſtatues of gods 
Fl 5 and heroes, and the coſtly ornaments of ſculpture, which were caſt 
in braſs, or overſpread with leaves of filver and gold, became the 
firſt prey of conqueſt or fanaticiſm, of the avarice of the Barbarians 2D 


or the Chriſtians. ' In the maſly ſtones of the Coliſeum, many holes ; 


are diſcerned ; and the two moſt probable conjectures repreſent the 


various accidents'of its decay. Theſe ſtones were connected by ſolid 
links of braſs 'or iron, nor had the eye of rapine overlooked the 
value of the baſer metals: the vacant ſpace was converted into a 


fair or market; the arthfaind of the Coliſeum are mentioned in an 
ancient ſurvey; and the chaſms were perforated or enlarged to re- 
ceive the poles that ſupported the ſhops or. tents of the mechanic 


trades **, Reduced to its naked majeſty, the Flavian amphitheatre 


was contemplated with awe and admiration by the pilgrims of the 


North; and their rude enthuſiaſm broke forth in a ſublime pro- 
verbial expreſſion, which is recorded in the eighth century, in the : 
fragments of the venerable Bede: As long as the Coliſeum ſtands, 
„ Rome ſhall ſtand; when the Colifeura falls, Rome will fall; 

% when Rome falls, the 'world will fall **.” In the modern dem 
of war, a ſituation commanded by three hills would not be choſen 


for a fortrels ; ; but the * of the walls and arches could reſiſt 


30 e Joſeph Maris Starts, a learned biſhop, 5* 8 ſabit Colyſeus, ſtabit et Ro- 
and the author of an hiſtory of Præneſte, has ma; quando cadet Colyſeus, cadet Roma; 
compoſed a ſeparate diſſertation on the ſeven quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus (Beda 
or eight probable cauſes of theſe holes, in Excerptis ſeu Collectaneis apud Ducange 
which has been ſince reprinted in the Roman Gloſſar. med. et infimz Latinitatis, tom. ii. 
Theſaurus of Sallengre. 'Montfaucon (Dia- p. 407, edit, Baſil), This ſaying. muſt be 
rium, p. 233.) pronounces the rapine of the aſcribed to the Anglo-Saxon. pilgrims. who 
Barbarians to be the unam pagan ab viſited Rome before the year 735, the æra of ; 
cauſam foraminum. - + Bede's death; for I do not believe that our 

51 Donatus; Roma Vetus et Nova, p. 285, venerable monk ever paſſed the ſea, 
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the engines of aſſault ; "a numerous ltd might be E in a the © 
encloſure ; and while one faction occupied the Vatican and the 
; Capitol, the dau Was intrenched in the Lateran and the Coli- ; 
ſeum *. | ; | ; 
The Acta at Rome of the ancient games muſt be - walking 
with ſome latitude ; and the carnival ſports, of the. Teſtacean mount 
and the Circus Agonalis “, were regulated by the law or cuſtom of 
the city. The ſenator preſided with dignity and pomp to adjudge 
and diſtribute the prizes, the gold ring, or the pallium *, as it was 


ſtyled, of cloth or ſilk. A tribute on the Jews ſupplied the annual 


Games of 
Rome. 


expence*® ; and the races, on foot, on horſeback, or in chariots, 


were ennobled by a tilt and tournament of feventy-two of the Ro- 
man youth. In the year one thouſand three hundred and thirty- 
two, a bull- feaſt, after the faſhion of the Moors and Spaniards, was 


celebrated in the Coliſeum . and the living manners are painted 
in a. diary of the times“ 


A convenient order of benches Was 


A bull feaſt 
in the Coli- 
ſeum, 

A. D. 1332, 
September 3. 


reſtored; and a general Me bn as far as Rimini ene, | 


57 cannot recover in Muratori's original 


Lives of the Popes (Script. Rerum Italicarum, 

tom. iii. P. i.) the paſſage that atteſts this 
| hoſtile partition, which muſt be applied to the 
end of the xith or the rung of the xüth 
century. 


5+ Although the ſtructure of the Circus 


Agonalis be deſtroyed, it fill retains its form. 


and name (Agona, Nagona, Navona): and 
the interior ſpace. affords a ſufficient level 
for the purpoſe of racing. But the Monte 
Teſtaceo, that ſtrange pile of broken pottery, 
ſeems only adapted for the annual practice 
of hurling from top to bottom ſome waggon- 
loads of live hogs for the diverſion of the po- 
pulace (Statuta Urbis Rome, p. 186.) . 

55 See the Statuta Urbis Romæ, l. iii. 
c. 87, 88, 89. p. 185, 186. I have already 
given an idea of this municipal code. The 
races of Nagona and Monte Teſtaceo are 
likewiſe mentioned in the Diary of Peter 
Antonius from 1404 to 1417 (Muratori, 


3 


Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxiv. p 1 124.) 


36 The Pallium, which Menage ſo fooliſhly ; 


derives from Palmarium, is an eaſy extenſion 
of the idea and the words, from the robe or 
cloak, to the materials, and from thence to 


their application as a prize (Muratori, diſ- 
ſert. xxxiii.). 


57. For theſe expences, the Jews of Rome 


paid each year 1130 florins, of which the odd 


thirty repreſented. the pieces of. filver for 


which Judas had betrayed his maſter to their 


anceſtors, There was a foot-race of Jewiſh, 


as well as of Chriſtian youths (Stataca Urbis, 


ibidem}. 

5s This ntricrdinges bull-feaſt in the Co- 
liſeum, is defcribed from tradition, rather 
than memory, by Ludovico Buonconte Mo- 


naldeſco, in the moſt ancient fragments of 


Roman annals (Muratori, Script. Rerum Ita- 
licarum, tom. xii. p. 5 35, 536.): and how- 
ever fanciful they may ſeem, they are deeply 
marked with the colours of truth and nature- 


2a, invited 
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invited the nobles to exerciſe their {kill and courage in this Perkbus ; 


Mend adventure. The Roman ladies were marſhalled i in three ſquadrons, 


and ſeated in three balconies, which on this day, the third of Sep- 
tember, were lined with ſcarlet cloth. The fair Jacova di Rovere 
led the matrons from beyond the Tyber, a pure and native race, 
who ſtill repreſent the features and character of antiquity. The 


remainder of the city was divided as uſual between the Colonna and 
Urſini: the two factions were proud of the number and beauty of 
their female bands: the charms of Savella Urſini are mentioned 
with praiſe ; and the Colonna regretted the abſence of the youngeſt 
of their houſe, who had ſprained her ancle in the garden of Nero's 
tower. The lots of the champions were drawn by an old and re- 


ſpectable citizen; and they deſcended into the arena, or pit, to en- 
counter the wild-bulls, on foot as it ſhould ſeem, with a ſingle ſpear. 


Amidſt the crowd, our annaliſt has ſelected the names, colours, and 


devices, of twenty of the moſt conſpicuous knights. Several of the 


names are the moſt illuſtrious of Rome and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; 
Malateſta, Polenta, della Valle, Cafarello, Savelli, Capoccio, Conti, 


Annibaldi, Altieri, Corſi ; the colours were adapted to their taſte 


and ſituation ; the devices are expreſſive of hope or deſpair, and 
breathe the ſpirit of gallantry and arms. I am alone, like the 
« youngeſt of the Horatii,” the confidence of an intrepid ſtranger-: 
„ live diſconſolate, a weeping widower : © I burn under the 
„ aſhes,” a diſcreet lover: © I adore Lavinia, or Lucretia, mw 


ambiguous declaration of a modern paſſion: © My faith is as pure, 


the motto of a white livery : * Who is ftronger than myſelf?“ of 
a lion's hide: If I am drowned in blood, what a pleaſant death, 
the wiſh of ferocious courage. The pride or prudence of the Urſini | 
reſtrained them from the field, which was occupied by three of 
their hereditary rivals, whoſe inſcriptions denoted the lofty greatneſs 
of the Colonna name: Though ſad, I am ſtrong :” © Strong as I 


_ am great:“ If I fall,” addreſſing himſelf to the ſpectators, you 
cc fall 
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e fall with me:“ ”—intimating (ſays the contemporary e chat a.” x 
while the other families were the ſubjects of the Vatican, they alone: is 
were the ſupporters of the Capitol. The combats of the amphi- #4 
theatre were dangerous and bloody. Every champion ſucceſſively 1 
encountered a wild bull; and the victory may be aſcribed to the [ily 
quadrupedes, ſince no more than eleven were left on the field, with 1 | 
the loſs of nine wounded and eighteen killed on the ſide of their ad- 1 
verſaries. Some of the nobleſt families might mourn, but the pomp je 
of the funerals, in the churches of St. John Lateran and St. 10 
Maria Maggiore, afforded a ſecond holiday to the people. Doubtleſs- 1 
it was not in ſuch conflicts that the blood of the Romans ſhould "i: 
have been ſhed; yet in blaming their raſhneſs, we are compelled to fl. 
applaud their gallantry ; and the noble volunteers, who diſplay their 7 
magnificence, and riſk their lives, under the balconies of the fair, ſid 
excite a more generous ſympathy than the thouſands of captives 14 
and malefactors who were relutantly dragged to the ſcene of lt 
ſlaughter ”. | FR 
This uſe of the amphitheatre was a rare, perhaps a fingular, feſ- Injuries, i. 
tival : the demand for the materials was a daily and continual want, 4 
which the citizens could gratify without reſtraint or remorſe. In bt 
the fourteenth century, a ſcandalous act of concord ſecured to both 1. 
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factions the privilege of extracting ſtones from the free and common. 
quarry of the Coliſeum © ; and Poggius laments that the greater part 
of theſe ſtones had been burnt to lime by the folly of the Romans 
To check this abuſe, and to prevent the nocturnal crimes that ke 
be perpetrated i in the vaſt and e receſs, Eugenius the fourth 
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30 Muratori has given a ſeparate dierta- in the Coliſeum, from an original act in the 


tion (the xxixth) to the games of the Italians archives of Rome. 2 
in the middle ages. 6 Coliſeum .... ob ſtultitiam Romanorum 
60 


In a conciſe but inſtructive memoir, majori ex parte ad calcem deletum, ſays the 
the abbe Barthelemy (Memoires de 'Aca- indignant Poggius (p. 17.): but his expreſ- 
demie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 585.) ſion, too ſtrong for the preſent age, mult be 
has mentioned this agreement of the factions very tenderly applied to the xv*® century. 

of the xiv'®> century, de Tiburtino faciendo 8 


ſurrounded 


and conſe- 
cration of 
theColiſeum. 


Ignorance 
and barba- 

riſm of the 

Romans. 


THE DECLINE: AND: FALL. 


; de it with. a wall; and, by a charter long extant, Sante 
both the ground and edifice to the monks of an adjacent convent ©, * 
After his death, the wall was overthrown in a tumult of the people ; 
and had. they themſelves reſpected the nobleſt monument of their 
fathers, they might haye juſtified the reſolve that it ſhould never be 
degraded to private property. The inſide was damaged; but in the 
middle of the ſixteenth century, an æra of taſte and learning, the 
exterior circumference of one thouſand ſix hundred and twelve feet 

was {till entire and inviolate; a triple elevation of fourſcore arches, 
which roſe to the height of one hundred and eight feet. Of the 
preſent ruin, the nephews of Paul the third are the guilty agents; 
and every traveller who views the Farneſe palace may curſe the 
ſacrilege and luxury of theſe upſtart princes 


A ſimilar reproach 
is applied to the Barberini; and the repetition of injury might be 
dreaded from every reign, till the Coliſeum was placed under the 
ſafeguard of religion, by the moſt liberal of the pontiffs, Benedict 
the fourteenth, who conſecrated a ſpot which eee oth and fable 


had ſtained with the blood of ſo many Chriſtian martyrs ©. 

When Petrarch firſt gratified his eyes with a view of thoſe monu- 
ments, whoſe ſcattered fragments ſo far ſurpaſs the moſt eloquent 
deſcriptions, he was aſtoniſhed at the ſupine ee * the 


62 Of the Olivetan monks, Montfaucon 
(p. 142.) aflirms this fact from the memorials 
of Flaminius Vacca (Ne 72.). They full 
hoped, on ſome future occaſion, to revive 
and vindicate their grant. 

63 After meaſuring the priſcus amphithea- 
tri gyrus, Montfaucon (p. 142.) only adds, 
that it was entire under Paul III.; tacendo 


 clamat. Muratori (Annali Tania, tom. xiv. 
p. 371.) more freely reports the guilt of the 


Farneſe pope, and the indignation of the 
Roman people. Againſt the nephews of 


Urban VIII. I have no other evidence than 
the vulgar ſaying, Quod non fecerunt 


4 Barbari, fecere Barbarini, which was 


1 ſuggeſted by the binde of the 
words. 


6+ As an antiquarian and a prieſt, Mont- 
faucon thus deprecates the ruin of the Coli- 
ſeum : Quod fi non ſuopte merito atque pul- 
chritudine dignum fuiſſet quod improbas 


arceret manus, indigna res utique in locum 


tot martyrum cruore facrum tantopere ſzvi- 


tum eſſe. 


65 Yet the Statutes of Rome (1. iii. e. 81. 
p. 182.) impoſe a fine of 500 aurei on whoſo- 
ever ſhall demoliſh any ancient edifice, ne 
ruinis civitas deformetur, et ut antiqua zdi- 
ficia decorem urbis perpetuo repreſentent. 


Romans 
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Wane themſelves © ; he was humbled rather than elated by the C H " XX: 


diſcovery, that, except his friend Rienzi and one of the Colonna, 
a ſtranger of the Rhone was more converſant with theſe antiquities 


than the nobles and natives of the metropolis “. 


The ignorance and 


credulity of the Romans are elaborately diſplayed 3 in the old ſurvey 


of the city which was compoſed about- the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century ; ; and, without dwelling on the manifold errors of 


name and place, the legend of the Capitol ® may provoke a ſmile of 
contempt and indignation. ©- The Capitol, ſays the anonymous 


writer, © is ſo named as being the head of the world; where the 
* conſuls and ſenators formerly reſided for the government of the 


-4 


city and the globe. The ſtrong and lofty walls were covered with 
„ glaſs and gold, and crowned with a roof of the richeſt and moſt 
H curious carving. Below the citadel ſtood a palace, of gold for the 
- greateſt part, decorated with precious ſtones, and whoſe value 
6 might be eſteemed at one third of the world itſelf. The ſta- 
= tues of all the provinces were arranged in order, each with a 
0 Tang bell ſuſpended from its neck ; and ſuch was the contrivance 


* of art magic 


6s In his firſt viſit to Rome (A. D. 1337. 


See Memoires ſur Petrarque, tom. i. p. 322, 
Ec. ), Petrarch is ſtruck mute miraculo rerum 
tantarum, et ſtoporis mole obrutus. ... Pre- 


ſentia vero, mirum dictù, nihil imminuit: vere” 


major fuir Roma majoreſque ſunt reliquiz 
quam rebar, Jam non orbem ab hac urbe 
domitum, ſed tam ſero domitum, miror (Opp. 
p. 605.  Familiares, ii. 14. Joanni Colum- 
næ). 


e He aN and praiſes the rare Know- | 


| ledge of John Colonna. Qui enim hodie 
magis ignari rerum Romanarum, quam Ro- 
mani cives? Invitus dico nuſquam minus 
Roma cognoſcitur quam Romæ. 

63 After the deſcription of the Capitol, he 
adds, ſtatuæ erant quot ſunt mundi provinciz ; 
et habebat quælibet tintinnabulum ad collum. 
Et erant ita per magicam artem diſpoſitæ, ut 
quando aliqua regio Romano Imperio rebellis 


Vor. VI. | 4 N 


„that if the province rebelled againſt Rome, the 


erat, ſtatim imago illius provinciæ vertebat 
ſe contra illam; unde tintinnabulum reſona- 
bat quod pendebat ad collum; tuncque vates 
Capitolii qui erant cuſtodes ſenatui, &c. He 


mentions an example of the Saxons and Sue- 
vi, who, after they had been ſubdued by 


Agrippa, again rebelled : tintinnabulum ſo- 
nuit; ſacerdos qui erat in ſpeculo in hebdo- 
mad ã ſenatoribus nuntiavit: Agrippa marched 
back and reduced the — Perſians Kern. 
in Montfaucon, p. 297, 298. ). 


69 The ſame writer affirms, that Virgil 


captus a Romanis inviſibiliter exiit, ivitque 
Neapolim. A Roman magician, in the xith 


century, is introduced by William of Malmſ- 
| bury (de Geſtis Regum Anglorum, I. ii. 
p- 86.) ; and in the time of Flaminius Vacca 
(Ne 81. 103.) it was the yulgar belief that 
the ſtrangers (the Gotbs) invoked the dæmons 


for the diſcovery of hidden treaſures. 
5 ſtatue 


641 
4 P. 
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_ = Tur biotin And) fate 
"0 13 P. @ Aide titel counts to that quarter of the heavens, the 1 rang, 
CR the prophet of the Capitol reported the prodigy, and the ſenate 
& was admoniſhed of the impending danger.” A ſecond example 
of leſs 1 importance, though of equal abſurdity, may be drawn from 
| the two marble horſes, led by two naked youths, which have ſince 
been tranſported from the baths of Conſtantine to the Quirinal hill. 
The groundleſs application of the names of Phidias and Praxiteles 
may perhaps be excuſed ; but theſe Grecian ſculptors ſhould not 
have been removed above four hundred years from the age of Pe- 
ricles to that of Tiberius: they ſhould not have been transformed 5 
into two philoſophers « or magicians, whoſe nakedneſs was the ſymbol 
bof truth and knowledge, who revealed to the emperor his moſt 
4 Lp | ſecret actions; and, after refuſing all pecuniary recompenſe, ſolicited 
q | the honour of leaving this eternal monument of themſelves”. Thus 
awake to the power of magic, the Romans were inſenſible to the 
beauties of art : no more than five ſtatues were viſible to the eyes 
of Poggius; and of the multitudes which chance or deſign had buried 
under the ruins, the reſurrection was fortunately delayed till a ſafer 
and more enlightened age”. The Nile, which now adorns the Va- 
tican, had been explored by ſome labourers in digging a vineyard 
near the temple, or convent, of the Minerva ; but the impatient pro- 
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prietor, who was tormented by ſome viſits of curioſity, reſtored the 
unprofitable marble to its former grave The diſcovery of a ſtatue 


79 Anonym. p-. . Montfaucon (p. 191. ) Ce. If this fable reſts . ſlighteſt founda- 
juſtly obſerves, that if Alexander be repre- tion, we may pity the bodies, as well as the 
ſented, theſe ſtatues cannot be the work of ſtatues, that were expoſed to the air in a 
Phidias (Olympiad Ixxxiii.) or Praxiteles barbarous age. 

(O!ympiad civ.), who lived before that con- 7z Prope porticum Minervz, ftatua eſt re- 
queror (Plin. Hiſt. Natur. xxxiv. 19.). cubantis, cujus caput integra effigie, tantæ 

7: William of Malmſbury (I. ii. p. 86, 87.) magnitudinis, ut ſigna omnia excedat. Qui- 
relates a marvellous diſcovery (A. D. 1046) dam ad plantandos arbores ſcrobes faciens 
of Pallas, the ſon of Evander, who had been detexit. Ad hoc viſendum cum plures in 
ſlain by Turnus; the perpetual light in his dies magis concurrerent, ſtrepitum adeuntium 
ſepulchre, a Latin epitaph, the corpſe, yet faſtidiumque pertæfus, horti patronus con- 
entire, of a young giant, the enormous geſtà humo texit (Poggius de Varietate For- g 
wound in his breaſt (pectus perforat ingens), tunæ, p. 12.). 
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of Pompey, ten feet in length, was the occaſion of a law-Cait. It 
had been found under a partition-wall : the equitable judge had pro- 


nounced, that the head ſhould be ſeparated from the body to ſatisfy 


the claims of the contiguous owners ; and the ſentence would have 
been executed, if the interceſſion. of a cardinal, and the liberality of 
a pope, had not reſcued the Roman ory —_ the hands of his bar- 
barous countrymen ”. 
But the clouds of barbariſm were 1 diſpelled ; 108 the 
peaceful authority of Martin the fifth and his ſucceſſors, reſtored the 
ornaments of the city as well as the order of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
The improvements. of Rome, ſince the fifteenth century, have not 
been the ſpontaneous produce of freedom and induſtry. The firſt 


Reſtoration 
and orna- 
ments of the 
city, 

A. D. 1420, 
&c. 


and moſt natural root of a great city, is the labour and populouſneſs 


of the adjacent country, which ſupplies the materials of ſubſiſtence, of 
manufactures, and of foreign trade. But the greater part of the Cam- 


pagna of Rome is reduced to a dreary and deſolate wilderneſs: the 
overgrown eſtates of the princes and the clergy are cultivated by 


the lazy hands of indigent. and hopeleſs vaſlals ; and the ſcanty ] har- 
veſts are confined or exported for the benefit of a monopoly. A 
ſecond and more artificial cauſe of the growth of a metropolis, is the 
reſidence of a monarch, the expence of a luxurious court, and the 
tributes of dependent provinces. Thoſe provinces and tributes had 
been loſt in the fall of the empire: and if ſome ſtreams of the ſilver 
of Peru and the gold of Braſil have been attracted by the Vatican; 
the revenues of the cardinals, the fees of office, the oblations of pil- 


grims and clients, and the remnant of eccleſiaſtical taxes, afford a 
poor and precarious ſupply, which maintains however the idleneſs 


of the court and LK The population of me, far below the 


_ 73 See the Memorials of Flaminius Vacca, Ne 57. p. 11, 12. at the end of the Roma 
Antica of Nardini (1704, in 4*®). 
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dred and ſexentyt thouſand itthabitants * and within the ſpacious i in- 
cloſure of the walls, the largeſt portion of the ſeven' Hills i is over- 
| Tread with vineyards and ruins. The beauty and ſplendour of the 
modern city: may be aſcribed” to the abuſes” 'of the ' government, to 

the influence of ſuperſtition. © Each reigh (the exceptions are rare) 
has been marked by the rapid elevation of a new family,” enriched 4 


> by the childleſs pontiff at the expence of the church and country. 


The palaces of theſe fortunate nephews are the moſt coſtly monu- 

ments of elegance and ſervitude; the perfect arts of architecture, 
painting, and ſculpture, have been proftituted in their ſervice, and 
their galleries and gardens” a are decorated with the moſt Precious 
works of antiquity, which taſte or vanity has prompted them to col- 
lect. The eccleſiaſtical revenues were more decently employed by 
the popes themſelves in the pomp of the Catholic worſhip ; ; but it is 


ſuperfluous to enumerate their pious foundations of altars, chapels, | 
and churches, fince theſe leffer ſtars are eclipſed by the ſun of tlie 
Vatican, by the dome of St. Peter, the moſt glorious ſtructure that 
ever has been applied to the uſe of religion. The fame of Julius the 


ſecond, Leo the tenth, and Sixtus the fifth, is accompanied by the 


ſuperior merit of Bramante and Fontana, of Raphael and Michael- 


Angelo: and the ſame munificence which had been diſplayed in 


palaces and temples, was directed with equal zeal to revive and 


emulate the labours of antiquity. Proſtrate obeliſks were raiſed 


from the ground, and erected in the moſt conſpicuous places; ; of the 
eleven aqueducts of the Cæſars and conſuls, three were reſtored ; 
the artificial rivers were conducted over a long ſeries of. old, or of 


74 In the year 1709, the inhabitants of p. 217, 218.). II 1740 they had, increaſed: 
Rome (without including eight or ten thou- to 146,080; and in 1765, J left them, without 


ſand Jews) amounted to 138,568 ſouls (Labat, the Jews, 161,899. I am ignorant whether 


Voyages en Eſpagne et en Italie, tom, iii. they have ſince continued in a progreflive ſtate. 


new, 


\ OF. TH E ROMAN EMPIRE. . 


new, arches, to diſcharge into marble baſing a flood of ſalubrious and 
refreſhing waters: and the ſpectator, impatient to aſcend the ſteps of 
St. Peter 8, is detained by a column of Egyptian granite, which riſes 
between two lofty and perpetual fountains, to the height of one 
hundred and twenty feet. The map, the deſcription, the monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, have been elucidated by the diligence of 


the antiquarian and the ſtudent”: and the footſteps of heroes, 


the relics, not of ſuperſtition, but of empire, are devoutly viſited 


by a new race of pugrims from the remote, and once ſavage, coun- 


* 


tries of the North. r i 


11 10 811 


Of theſe pilgrims, and of every . the attention will be excited 
5 an hiſtory of the decline and fall of the Roman empire; the 


greateſt, perhaps, and moſt awful ſcene, in the hiſtory of mankind. 


The various cauſes and progreſſive effects are connected with many 


of the events moſt intereſting in human annals : the artful policy.of | 


the Cæſars, who long maintained the name and f image of a free re- 
public; the diſorders of military deſpotiſm ; the riſe, eſtabliſhment, 


75: The Pere Montfaucon diſtributes his 
own obſervations into twenty days, he ſhould 
have ſtyled them weeks, or months, of his 
viſits to the different parts of the city (Dia- 
rium Italicum, c. 8—20. p. 104—301.). 
That learned Benedictine reviews the topo- 


graphers of ancient Rome; the firſt efforts of 


Blondus, Fulvius, Martianus, and Faunus, the 
ſuperior labours of Pyrrhus Ligorius, had his 
learning been equal to his labours; the writ- 
ings of Onuphrius Panvinius, qui omnes ob- 


ſcuravit, and the recent but imperfe& books 


of Donatus and Nardini. Vet Montfaucon 
ſtill fighs for a more complete plan and de- 


ſcription of the old city, which muſt be 


attained by the three following methods: 
1. The meaſurement of the ſpace and inter- 
vals of the ruins. 2. The ſtudy of inſcriptions, 
and the places where they were found. 3. The 
inveſtigation of all the acts, charters, diaries 


of the middle ages, which name any ſpot 


or building of Rome. The laborious work, 
ſuch as Montfaucon deſired, muſt be promot- 


ed by princely or public munificence : but 


the great modern plan of Nolli (A.D. 1748) 


would furniſh a ſolid and accurate baſis for 
the ancient topography of Rome. 


and 
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. DECLINE AND /FALL, Ke. „ 


0 a AP, and ſets of Chriſtianity ; the foundation of "Conſtantinople ; the di- 
wp viſion of the monarchy ; the invaſion and ſettlements of the Bar- 
a TENT barians of Germany and Scythia; the inftitutions of the civil law ; 
Wh - the character and religion of Mahomet ; the temporal ſorereignty of 
. wh the popes; the reſtoration and decay of the Weſtern empire of 
WVDuharlemagne; the cruſades of the Latius in the Eaſt; the conqueſts 
I | of the Saracens and Turks; the ruin of the. Greek empire; the 
ſtate and revolutions of Rome in the middle age. The hiſtorian 
Feats may applaud the importance and variety o his ſubject; but, while 
. he is conſcious of his own imperfections, he muſt often accuſe the 
deficiency of his materials. It was among the ruins of the Capitol, 
= ME that I firſt conceived the idea of a work which has amuſed and 
= ee .xerciſed near twenty years of my life, and which, however in- 


| „„ BONGO 0 wiſhes, I finally deliver to the curioſity and 
ho candour o the. Public, | VV 
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NM B. The Roman Numerals refer to the Volume, and the Figures to the 


IAN, the Saracen, heroiſm of his widow, 


v. 306. | | 
Atbaffiaes, elevation of the houſe of, to the 
office of caliph of the Saracens, v. 412 
Abdallah, the Saracen, his excurſion to plunder the 
fair of Abyla, v. 312. His African expedition, 


„ | he 

Abdalmalek, caliph of the Saracens, refuſes tribute 
to the emperor of Conſtantinople, and eſtabliſhes 
a national mint, v. 796. 


Abdalrahman, the Saracen, eſtabliſhes his throne at 


Cordova in Spain, v. 417. Splendour of his court, 

420. His eſtimate of his happineſs, 421. 
Abdelaxir, the Saracen, his treaty with Theodemir 

the Gothic prince of Spain, v. 375. His death, 


378. 


Abderame, his expedition to France, and victories 


there, v. 407. His death, 411. 
Abdel Motalleb, the grandfather of the prophet Ma- 
© homet, his hiſtory, v. 197. 


Abgarus, inquiry into the authenticity of his cor- 


reſpondence with Jeſus Chriſt, v. 92. 


Algarus, the laſt king of Edeſſa, ſent in chains to 


Rome, 1. 252. 
Ablawius, the confidential præfect under Conſtan- 


tine the Great, a conſpiracy formed againſt him 


on that emperor's death, ii. 97. Is put to death, 


92 1 
| Abu Ayub, his hiſtory, and the veneration paid to his 


memory by the Mahometans, v. 395. vi. 509. 


Abubeker, the friend of Mahomet, is one of his firſt 


converts, V. 220. Flies from Mecca with him, 
224. Succeeds Mahomet as caliph of the Sara- 
cens, 258, His character, 279. 


Abu Caab commands the Andalufian Moors who 
ſubdued the iſland of Crete, v. 436. 


*, 
v2 


Aba Sophian, prince of Mecca, . conſpires the death 

of Mahomet, v. 224. Battles of Beder and 
Ohud, 232. Beſieges Medina without ſucceſs, 
234. Surrenders Mecca to Mahomet, and re- 
ceives him as a prophet, 2338. . 

Abu Taber, the Carmathian, pillages Mecca, v. 451. 


Abulfeda, his account of the ſplendour of the caliph 


Moctader, v. 420. 
Abulpharagius, primate of the Eaſtern Jacobites, 
ſome account of, iv. 604. His encomium on wiſ- 
dom and learning, v. 423. „„ 
Abundantius, general of the Eaſt, and patron of the 
eunuch Eutropius, is diſgraced and exiled by 
him, 111. 288. | | 
Abyla, the fair of, plundered by the Saracens, 


Y. 413. | 

Abyſjenia, the inhabitants of, deſcribed, iv. 267. 
Their alliance with the emperor Juſtinian, 269. 
Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of, 615. 

Acacius, biſhop of Amida, an uncommon inſtance of 
epiſcopal benevolence, iii. 323. 


Acbaia, its extent, i. 29. 


Acre, the memorable ſiege of, by the cruſaders, 
vi. 102. Final loſs of, 119. 

Actions, inſtitutes of Juſtinian reſpecting, iv. 393. 
Actium, a review of Roman affairs after the battle 
of, i. 72. | 

1 the only martyr of diſtinction during the 
perſecution under Diocletian, 1. 692. | a 

Adolphus, the brother of Alaric, brings him a rein- 

forcement of troops, iii. 224. Is made count 
of the domeſtics to the new emperor Atta-- 
lus, 231. Succeeds his brother as king of the 
Goths, and concludes a peace with Honorius, 
250. 


Adoption, the two kinds of, under the Greek empire, 


vi. 35. Note. | 
Adoration 
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5 1 of * Dinan emperor; cuſtom of, and 
„ derivation of the term, v. 487. 


Adorno, the Genoeſe governor of n conveys a 


Amurath II. from Aſia to Europe, vi. 368. 


Charlemagne at Rome, 121. Aﬀerts the fictiti- 
ous donation of Conſtantine the Great, 125. 


; Adultery diſtipctiohs of, and how puniſhed by 
Auguſtus, iv. 406. opt the Chriſtian emperors, 


/ 40G =: ; 
Alia Cnet founded. on mount. Sion by Ha- 
drian, i. 545+ 


Alins Patus, his T; ripartites the oldeſt work of Ro- 


man juriſprudence, i Iv. 350. 

ZEmilignus; governor of Pannonia and Mæſis, routs 
the barbarous invaders of the empire, and is de- 
clared emperor by his troops, 1. 306. 8 6 ue 

LEneas of Gaza, his atteſtation of the miraculous 
gift of ſpeech to the Catholic confeſſors of Ti- 
paſa, whoſe tongues had been cut gut, iii. 546. 


LEneas Sylvius, his account of the 1 


of an European cruſade againſt the Turks, vi. $1 
His epigram on the deſtruction of ancient build- 
ings in Rome, 632. note. | 


out, iv. 121. note. * 


Aerial tribute, in the Eaſtern empire, what, i iv. 83. 
LEtius, ſurnamed the Atheiſt, his character and ad- 
ventures, ii. 256. 267. 284. note. 
——, The Roman general under Valentinian II. 
his character, iii. 332. His treacherous ſcheme 
to ruin count Boniface, 334. Is forced to retire 
into Pannonia, 345. His invitation of the Huns 
into the empire, 355. Seizes the, adminiſtration 
of the Weſtern empire, 393. His character as 
iven by Renatus a cotemporary hiſtorian, 394. 
* the Huns and Alani in the defence of 
Gaul, 396. Concludes a peace with Theodoric, 
399- Raiſes the ſiege of Orleans, 408. Battle 
of Chalons, 410. His. prudence on the invaſion 
of Italy by Attila, 42 3. Is murdered by Valen- 
tinian, 430. 


revenue raiſed from, by the Romans, 195. Pro- 
greſs of Chriſtianity there, 609. 

BS. —— , Is diſtracted with religious diſcord in the time 
of Conſtantine the Great, it. 233. Character 
and revolt of the Circumcellions, 300. Oppreſ- 


manus, 533. General ſtate of Africa, 538. 
——, Revolt of count Boniface there, 1ii. 334. 
Arrival of Genſeric king of the Vandals, 336. 
Perſecution of the Donatiſts, 338. Devaſtation 
of, by the Vandals, 341. Carthage ſurpriſed by 
_ Genſeric, 347. Perſecution of the Catholics, 536. 
| —, Expedition of Beliſarius to, iv. 132. Is re- 
| covered by the Romans, 146. The government 


Pg 


E NE AAL INDEX 


Auariam I. pope, his alliance with Charlemagne 
; againſt the Lombards, v. 117. His reception of 


N ' Aiznadin, 8 


Era of the world, remarkable epochas i in, pointed | 


—— Gelalzan, of the Turks, when ſettled, V. 670. 


Africa, its ſituation and revolutions, i. 31. Great 


ſions of, under the government of count Ro- 


\ a 


. 


C 1 the. 


troops there, aer Stoza, 273. e of 
the war, 277. * 


Africa, invaſion of, 75 the Saracens, v. 349: . 


queſt of, by Akbah, 355. Decline and extinc- 

tion of Chriſtianity there, 386. Revolt ny in- 
dependence of the Saracens chere, 453. Y 

1 the Saracen dynaſty of, v. 453 

4 a Roman ae Patroniſes Wa, 
i. 

A review of his conduct in Britain, i. 1. 5. 57 

| Agriculture, . improvement of, in the. weflern 
countries of the Roman empire, i. 63. State of, 
in the Eaſtern empire, under Juſtinian, i iv. 70. 

Aiax, the ſepulchre of, how diſtinguiſhed, ii. 9. 

battle of, between the a and the 

Greeks, v. 302. 

Aibab, the Saracen, his exploits i in Africa, v. 355. 

Alani, "occaſion of theſe people invading Aſia, i. 391. 
Conqueſt of, by the Huns, ii. 586. Join the 
Goths who had emigrated i into Thrace, 608. See 
Goths, and Vandals. 

Alaric, the Goth, learns the nk 1 war under Theo- 
doſius the Great. iii. 61. Becomes the leader of 
the Gothic revolt, and ravages Greece, 135. 

_ Eſcapes from Stilicho, 141. Is appointed maſter 

general of the Eaſtern Illyricum, 143. His in- 
. 'yaſion of Italy, 144. Is defeated by Stilicho at 
Pollentia, 15. . Is driven out of Italy, 154. Is, 
by treaty with Honorius, declared maſter-general 
of the Roman armies throughout the præfecture of 
Illyricum, 178. His pleas and motives for 
marching to Rome, 192. Encamps under the 
walls of that city, 194. Accepts a ranſom, and 
raiſes the ſiege, 223. His negociations with the 
emperor Honorius, 225. His ſecond ſiege of 
Rome, 229. Places Attalus on the Imperial 
8 throne, 231. Degrades him, 234. Seizes the 
city of Rome, 235. His ſack of Rome compared 
with that by the emperor Charles V. 244. Re- 
tires from Rome, and ravages Italy, 246. His 
death and burial, 249. 
Alaric II. king of the Gothe, his overthrow by 
Clovis king of the Franks, iii. 574. 
Alberic, the ſon of Marozia, his revolt, and go- 
vernment of Rome, v. 156. 
Albigeois of France, perſecution of, v. 535. 


Alboin, king of the Lombards, his hiſtory, iv. 421. 


His alliance with the Avars againſt the Gepidæ, 
423. Reduces the Gepidæ, 424. He under- 
takes the conqueſt of Italy, 425. Overruns what 
is now called Lombardy, 428. Aſſumes the 
regal title there, 429. Takes Pavia, and makes 
it his capital city, 430. Is murdered at the in- 
ſtigation of his queen Roſamond, 432. 


Alchemy, the books of, in Egypt, deſtroyed by Dio- 


cletian, i. 441. 


Aleppo, ſiege and capture of, by the Saracens, 


v. 323. Is recovered by the Greeks, 91 
8 
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Te taken and ſacked by Tamerlane, vi. 346. v. 221. His heroifm, 234. 236. His character. 
Amann III. pope, eſtabliſhes the papal election 256. Is choſen caliph of the Saracens, 259. De- 
in the college of cardinals, vi. ggo. votion paid at his tomb, 265. His poſterity, 266. 
Alexander archbiſhop . of Alexandria, excommuni- Aligern, defends Cum; for his brother Teias, king 

5 _ Cates Arius for his hereſy, ui. 2 7. 1 . of the Goths, iv. 305. Is reduced, r 
Alexander Severn, is declared Cofar by the emperor Alle murders Carauſius, and uſurps his ſtation, 

Elagabalus, i. 180. Is raiſed to the throne, 182. i VVV 
Examination into his pretended victory over Ar- Allemann, the origin and warlike ſpirit of, i. 313. 
taxerxes, 253. Shewed a regard for the Chriſtian Are driven out of Italy by the ſenate and people, 
religion, 6 „5 CIS Js 314. Invade the empire under Aurelian, 357. 
Alerandria, a general maſſacre there, by order of Are totally routed, 360. Gaul delivered from 
the emperor Caracalla, i. 166. The city deſcribed, their depredations by Conſtantius Chlorus, 437 


3239. Is ruined by ridiculous inteſtine commo- — Invade and eſtabliſh themſelves in Gaul, ii. 161. 
| _ Lions, 340. By famine and peſtilence, 342. Is Are defeated at Straſburgh by Julian, 167. Are 
| | beſieged and taken by Diocletian, 439. The reduced by Julian in his expeditions beyond the 
Chriſtian theology reduced to a ſyſtematical form Rhine, 172. Invade Gaul under the emperor 
in the ſchool of, 607. Number of martyrs who Valentinian, 515. Are reduced by Jovinus, 517. 
| _ ſuffered there in the perſecution by Decius, 654. And chaſtiſed by Valentinian, 519. 
| . The theological ſyſtem of Plato taught in the Are ſubdued by Clovis king of the Franks, 
* ſchool of, and received by the Jews there, ii. 238. iii. 563. VVV 
Queſtions concerning the nature of the trinity, Alp Aran, ſultan of the Turks, his reign, v. 659. 5 
 - agitated in the philoſophical and Chriſtian ſchools Ahpius, governor of Britain, is commiſſioned by the | 
of, 242. 247. Hiſtory of the archbiſhop St. Atha- emperor Julian to rebuild the temple of Jeruſa- 
| naſius, 269. Outrages attending his expulſion lem, it. 3977. 
| and the eſtabliſhment of his ſucceſſor, George of Amala, king of the Goths, his high credit among 
Cappadocia, 286. The city diſtracted by pious them, i. 296. 5 l 
factions, 293. Diſgraceful life and tragical death Anala ſontba, queen of Italy, her hiſtory and cha- 
of George of Cappadocia, 400. Reſtoration of racer, iv. 161. Her death, 165. „ 
5 Athanaſius, 406. Athanaſius baniſhed by Julian, Amalphi,. deſcription of the city, and its commerce, 
| 40%.  Suffers greatly by an earthquake, 562 v. 605. . ö 


— Hiſtory of the temple of Serapis there, iii. 82. Amazons, improbability "of any ſociety of, i. 3 76. 
Thie temple, and the famous library, deſtroyed mote. | Jo | 
- by biſhop Theophilus, 84. 4% — Ambition, reflections on the violence, and various 
Ils taken by Amrou the Saracen, v. 339. The operations of that paſſion, v. 85, 2 
0 famous library deſtroyed, JS.» | Ambroſe, St. compoſed a treatiſe on the trinity, for the 
 Hlexius Angelus, his uſurpation of the Greek empire, uſe of the emperor Gratian, iii. 3. note. \ His 
_ and character, vi. 132. Flies before the cruſaders, birth, and promotion to the archbiſhopric of Milan, 
JJ ts; 1 29. Oppoſes the Arian---orſhip of the empreſs * 
I. Commenus, . emperor of Conſtantinople, juſtina, 30. Refuſes obedience to the Imperial 
F. 64. New titles of dignity invented by him, power, 34. Controls the emperor Theodoſius, 
484. Battle of Durazzo, 616. Solicits the aid 52. Impoſes penance on Theodoſius for his cruel 


of the emperor Henry III. . treatment of Theſſalonica, 54. Employed his 
— Solicits the aid of the Chriſtian princes againſt influence over Gratian and Theodoſius, to in- 


the Tarks, vi. 5. His ſuſpicious policy on the ſpire them with maxims of perſecution, 69. Op- 
arrival of the cruſaders, 32. Exacts homage poſes Symmachus, the advocate for the old 
from them, 34. Profits by the ſucceſs of the cri - Pagan religion, 75. Comforts the citizens of 
JJF;õͤ§âw dm : Florence with a dream, when beſieged by Rada- 
Alexius II. Commenus, emperor of Conſtantinople, gaiſus, 165, EL, _ 
JJ) ß ES 26 CAT - Amida, ſiege of, by Sapor king of Perſia, ii. 1 54. 
Alexius Strategepulus, the Greek general, retakes Receives the fugitive inhabitants of Niſibis, 473. 
Conſtantinople from the Latins, vi. 204. Is beſieged and taken by Cabades: king of Per- 
Alexius, the fon of Iſaac Angelus, his eſcape from fig, iv.-208,. . - b 85 8 
- his uncle, who had depoſed his father, vi. 133- Anir, prince of Ionia, his character, and paſſage 
His treaty with the cruſaders for his reſtoration, into Europe, vi. 315 . | 
144. Reſtoration of his father, 155. His death, Ammianus the hiſtorian, his religious character of the 
EI nie Ee beg 3. Et 1 ersperor Conſtantius, ii. 266, His remark on the 
Alfred ſends an embaſly to the ſhrine of St. 'Thomas enmity of Chriſtians toward each other, 304. His 
in India, iv. 599. | account of the fiery obſtructions to reſtoring the 


Algebra, by whom invented, v. 427. : 8 ö | temple of Jeruſalem, 389. His account of the 
4 joins Mahomet in his prophetical miſſion, haoſtile conteſt of Damaſus and Urſinus for the bi- 
Vor. VII. . 4 O | lkopric 


ad hiſtorical merit, nenn of . 

nobles of Rome, iii. 203. g er Hot 

22 the mathematicia n; his meaſurement of 

the ciredit of Rome, in. 2 hae Aa Hove F! 

: 1 the monk of Alexandria, Sis martyrdow, 
. . 

n dere and deſirietion of, by: the caliph 

Motaſſem, v. 444. 

Anpbilechur, biſhop of e as 1 

1 "Ow the emperor Theodoſius by an ane _- 


* 
i * 8 * 
* 


: * 
* £ wa % N. « 
"_ 


or, iu. Wü innen iq ab - i250 
at Rome, a nen, of 1 447: 
| vi. 635 = 10004080 ik 148 os a | 
amen, his birth and character, v. 33 His bes 


and conqueſt of Egypt, 333. Es. admiviftration 


there, 345. - His n ee of rr 20 67 5 


47 10 Ahn mens 
3 . felons of the Turks, his adn; vi. * 


Amurath II. ſultan, his reign and character, vi. 440. 
Anachorets, in monkiſh hiſtory, deſeribed, iii. 523. 
Anaclerus, pope; his Jewiſh extraction, vi. $61. 
ur I. marries the empreſs: Ariadne, iv. 5. 


7 19. His economy celebrated, 79. His 
long wall from the Propontis to the Euxine, 101. 
Is humbled by the Catholic clergy, 57. 

Anaſtaſius II. emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 19. 
ae 8 ot Sars: P. the Saracens, 


. St. his brier hiſtory and martyrdom, 


iv. 504. note. 


Anitho, the city of, on he banks of the Euphrates, 


- deſcribed, 11 431 


Andaluſia, derivation of the name of that province, | 


v. 364. note. 


Andronicus, preſident © of Lankiiey excomm unicated by 


Syneſius biſhop of Ptolemais, ii. 225. 


Andronicus Commenus, his character, and firſt 1 
tures, v. 72. Seizes the empire of Conſtantinople, 


81. His unbappy fate, 83. 


1 Andronicu the Elder, emperor of Conſtantinople; his 
ſuperſtition, vi. 257. His war with his grandſon, 


and abdication, 262. 


Aaraus the Vounger, emperor of Conſtantinople, 

- his licentious character, vi. 260. His civil War 
His reign, 265. 
* vanquiſhed and wounded by ſultan Orchan, 
3 His private application to Pope Benedict 


. againſt his grandfather, 262. 


II. of Rome, 379. 


Angora, battle of, between Tamerlane and Bajazet, 


vi. 349. 


Anianus,. biſhop! of Orleans, his pious anxiety for 
the relief of that city when deſeged vy Ain the 


Hon, iii. 47. mY 
Aicias family at Rome, brief hiſtory of, iii. 197: 


Anne Commena, character of her hiſtory of her father, 


Alexius I. emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 64. Her 
conſpiracy againſt her brother John, 67. 


Fred Emperor. «a the Welt, his deſcent, and 


N a E N E R A WL 4 
Ae ene, p1n{riflieby il favour-of . 


 Anthemiur, prafett of the Kaff, char 


His war with Theodoric, the Oſtrogoth king of 


1 by Leo the Gros al 47 His Me. 
tion confirmed at Rome, 4%. 4s, killed in che 
_ ſack of Rome by Riemer, 49 a e c 


miniſtration, in the minority of hips emperor 


_ | Theodoſins the. younger, iii. 313... 
Aion the architect, inſtances of his great 3 
ledge in mechanics, iv. go. Forms th deſgn of 


the church of St. = at Conſtantinople, 92. 


aue, St. father of the Bgyprian Saale his hif- | 


story, ii, go 7 14 Shae" 
Antbropomorphites, among the early Chriſtians, per- 
ſoniſiers of the Deity, iv. 5 39. 1 8 
Aubiocb, taken and deſtroyed by Sapor kiog of Perſia, 
1. 328. Flouriſhing Rate of the Chriſtian church 
there, in the of Theodofius, 605, +. 
—. Hiſtory. of che body of St. Babylas, biſhop of, 
_ - 11+ 399. The cathedral of, hut up, and its wealth 
c Denen. by the emperor en * Lieen- 
tious of the citizens; 416. Popular diſ- 
contents during the reſidence of Julian there, 47. 


—. Sedition there, againft the emperor Theodo- 


* Oe ul. 45. The city pardoned, 49. 
Is taken, ad ruined, bees 3 of 
bs is iv. 245. Great deſtruction there by an 


245 
eee : $26. 18 * ſeined by Choſroes II. | 
501. © | | 
— Is reduced by the Baracene, and ranſomed, 
v. 326. Is recovered by the Greeks, 461. 
— ee ee and taken by the fiſh craft , 
vi. 4 955 
Lenins, the added N her ee iv. 129. 
Examines and convicts pope Sylverius of treachery, 
: 2 Her activity during the fiege of Rome, 189. 
Her ſecret hiſtory, 204. Fend a convent for her 
retreat, 3 19. e 44 
Hutoninus, a Roman. refugee at the court: © of Sapor 
king of Perſia, ſtimulates him to an invaſion of 
the Roman provinces, ii. 1524. 
een Pius, his character, and that- of . 
compared, i. 9. Is adopted by Hadrian, 92. 
Antoninus Marcus, his. defenſive: wars, i. 10. Is 
adopted by Pius at the inflance of Hadrian, 93. 
His character, 102. His war againſt the united 
Germans, 286. Suſpicious: a of his edict in 
favour of the Chriſtians, nen 077 
dper Arrius, pretorian præfect, od . 
to the emperor Numerian, is killed by Diocle- 
tian as the preſum piive murderer of. that Mise, 
n 
Pb the Perſian ; is e . 8 Naꝛrſes 
king of Perſia, to the emperor Galerius, i. . : 
Apocalyp/e, why now admitted into the canon 0 
Scriptures, i. 563. mote. . 
Apocaucus, admiral of Conſtantinople, his ebe 
racy againſt John Cantacuzene, vi. 269. = 
death, 2722. 
Apollinaris, biſhop of Laodicea, his hypotheſis. of the 
divine incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt, iv. 642. 


Apollinaris, patriarch of Alexandria, n, a 
c 


r 
2 


85 Apulia, is conquered: 


. Aquileiny 


Ariadne, daughter of the emperor 
Teno, her character, and marriage afterward with | 


Hock in defence of the Cacholie doctrine of * 
. iv. 611. 


Apollmins of Tyana, Miedeubrfatchnmaterit-46oc wee? 


lege of the Roman emperors, how this Lede 
was introduced, i. 8 44 © 


0 Ap. mar dethrones Leontius emperor of Conftan- 


tinople, and uſurps his place, v. 18. 

by the Normans, v. 892. 1. 

confirmed to them by papal grant, 598. 

beſieged by the emperor Maximin, i. "EY 
Ie taken and dee Nr en e, of as 
Hons, un. 448. 

4 quitaing is ſettled by the- Gothe, ander theis king 
Wallis, Hi. 270. 
of the Pranks, 578. 

4 its ſituation, ſoil, and climate; v. 171. 118 

diviſion into the Sandy, che Stony, and the Happy, 

173. The patoral Arabs, 174. Their horſes 
and camels, 175. Cities of, 1760. Manners and 
euſtoms of the Arabs, 178. Their language, 186. 
Their benevolence, 188. Hiſtory and deferip- 
tion of the Caaba of Meeca, 190. Religions, 


194. Life and doctrine of Mahomet, 197. Con- 


' queſt of, by Mahomet, 240. Character of the 
caliphs, 279. Rapid conqueſts of, 282. Limits 
of their conqueſts, 392. Three caliphs eſtabliſh- 

ed, 417. Introduction of learning among the 
Arabinde 423. Their 'ogreſs in the ſciences, 


Their literary deficiencies, 430. Decline 
E fall of the A 5 4 


Alber, a veteran under Conſtantine the Great, | 


leaves His retirement to oppoſe the 1 . 8 
F . 494. 

Arbogaſter, the Waun his nnilieury p ion ke 
Theodoſius in Gaul, and confpiracy againſt Va- 


Tentinian the Younger, iii. 59. Is defeated and 


"killed by Theodoſius, 64. 
„ ſon of the emperor Theodoſius, facepeds to 


the empire of the Eaſt, iti. 104. His magnifi- 
© cence, 282, Extent of his dominions, 283; Ad- 
miniſtration of his favourite eanuch Eutropius, 


284. His cruel law againft treaſon, 290. Signs 
* the” condemnation of Eutropius, 295. His in- 


terview-with the revolters Tribigild and Gainas, 


297. His death, and ſuppoſed teſtament, 311. 
Arcbitecture, Roman, the general magnificence of, 
indicated by the exiſting ruins, i. 53. 


Ardabarius, his expedition to Italy, to reduce the 


uſurper John, iii. 3 


Argonauts, the object of their expedition to Colchos, : 


iv. 252. 
Leo, and with af 


_ Anaſtaſius, iv. 5. 


Arii, à tribe of the e their terrific mode of 


_ waging war, i. 398. 


Arintbæus, is appointed general of the horſe by the | 


emperor Jahan on his Perſian expedition, ii. 
429. Diſtinguiſhes himſelf L N the _— 


2 494+ 


P95 ae E * ZR A. 1 N n 


ir conquered by Ow king 5 


Arioviftu a. e einde of. FR FR Wm os 
Sequani in age for himſelf and his German 
followers, ni. msd tv ln 

Ariſtobulut, Tine e ee of ene, 
is received into Nee per ger os Emperar _ 

;clniens's. 2250” cn tf nd 4000-177 


Ariftatle, his Jogic better adapted to the yg 


tection of error, than for the diſcover of trath, 
„ en 1.6 
A in | for heretical aden con- 


eerning the Trinity, 111247. Strength of his 
party, 248. His opinions examined in the coun- 
| 3 of Nice, 280. Account of Arian ſects, 255. 
Council of Rimini, 259. His bantſhment. and re- 
2 262. His ſuſpicious death, 263. 
„ The Arians payer the Cutholics in Africa 
7 536. 


3 is ſeized "il Sapor king of Perſia, i i. 666. 


Tiridates reſtored, 443. | He is again expelled by 
"the Perſians, 446. Is reſigned to Tiridates by 
treaty between the Romans and Perfians, 454. 

——, Is rendered tributary to Perſia, on the death 
of Tiridates, ii. 103. Character of Arſaces Ti- 

ranus king of, and his conduct toward the em- 
peror Julian, 426. Is reduced by Sapor to a Per- 
* rovince, 541. 

ts diſtractions and diviſion between the per- 
| Gans and the Romans, iii. 323. ? 
——, Hiſtory of Chriſtianity chere, iv. 605. | 
re of the Eaftern empire, 185 of, — che 
emperor Maurice, iv. 488. 

Armorica, the provinces of, form a free government 
independent on the Romans, iii. 274. Submits 
to Clovis king of the Franks, | ory Settlement 
of Britons in, 617. 

Armour, defenſive, is laid aſide by the Romans, and 
adopted by the Barbarians, iii. 67. 

Arnold of Breſcia, his hereſy, and hiſtory, vi. 529. | 
Arrages, derivation of the name of ay Os | 
1. 24. Rote. 9 5 
Arrian, his viſit to, and defeription of, Colchos, | 

Iv. 250. | 


Arſaces Tiranus, king of ent his character, * 


diſaffection to the emperor Julian, ii, 426. With- 
draws his troops treacherouſly from the Roman 
ſervice, 446. His diſaſtrous end, 541. 

Arſenius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, excommuni- 
cates the emperor Michael Tadlotgas, vi. 235. 
Faction of the Arſenites, 236. | 


Aria ban, king of Parthia, is defeated and gain BY 


Artaxerxes king of Perſia, i. 239. 
Artaban, his conſpiracy againſt the emperor Joſti- 
nian, iv. 293. Is intruſted with the conduct off 
the armament ſent to Italy, 296. 
Artafires, king of Armenia, is depoſed by the Perſians | 
at the ĩnſtigation of his own ſubjects, iii. 325. 


Artawaſdes, his revolt againſt the Greek n 


Conſtantine V. at Conſtantinople, v. 101. 
Artaxeraes, reſtores the Perſian monarchy, i. 239. 


Prohibits every worſhip but that of Zoroaſter, 


4 O 2 246. 


ER AH INDES 


266. en 263. ks cha- 
racter and maxime, „„ : 
' ee duke of Egy pt under Conflantius, i is con- 


-© iGdemmnied to death under Jae for 8 _w__ 


© corruption;vii B4Gn0 ng 
Arthur, king of the Britons, his hiſtory dbDiCure 
_ -»monkiſly fitions,/ ifi. 68. 
rodtdary prætorian præfect of Gaul, his rial and 
-" condemnation by the Roman ſenate, iii. 482. 
Acala; battle of, between God 
Fr ſalem, and the faltaw of » vi. 62. 212 
AKfertics,' in eccleſiaſtical — account of, iii. 506. 
Hſelepiodatus eager and kills N B ritiſh 1 
Allectus, i. 43 1h v2, 
Aba, ſummary view of the revolucons in chat duar- 
ter of the World, i. 237. 1014 16781 
Aſa Minor deſcribed, i. 29. 3 of its tribute 
IS du 2 1 be e an, $ * an. 
l 150 
Afarch, the nature of chis ofice among the ancient 
- + Pagans, i. 60. 
Ahpar i is ee diy! Theodofius the Younger 
to conduct Valentinian III. to Italy, iii. 329. 
Places his ſteward Leo on the throne of the Eaſt- 


- ern empire, e. He and his ſons murdered by 


Leo, iv. : 
eb Ins, the principality of, deſtroyed by the Mo- 
-**guls, vi. 299. 
| Afemblies of the 1 aboliſhed under the Roman 
._ emperors, i. 82. The nature of, Wer the an- 
"cient Germans, 272. 
Grin, the province of, deſcribed, ii. 432. "AE in- 
vaded my the ene Julian, 434. His retreat, 


453. 
Ae, her image brought from | Carthage to 
Rome, as a ſpouſe for Elagabalus, i. 178. 


Aftolphus, king of the Lombards, takes the city of 
Ravenna, and attacks Rome, v. 1 15. Is repelled 
by Pepin king of France, 116. 


| Stokes. Y, why cultivated by the Arabian aſtrono- 


mers, v. 428. 
Aitbalarie, the ſon of Amalaſontha queen of Italy, 
his education and character, iv. 163. 
Atbanaric the Gothic chief, his war againſt the em- 
peror Valens, ii. 55 1. His alliance with Theo- 
doſius, his death and funeral, 632. 
Athanaſius, St. confeſſes his underſtanding bewild- 


ered by meditating on the divinity of the Logos, 
ii. 243. General view of his opinions, 253. Is - 


baniſhed, 263. His character and adventures, 
268. 406. 479. 507 Was not the author of the 
famous creed under his name, iii. 544 

Abanafiur, -patriarch of - Conſtantinople, his conteſts 
with the Greek emperor. Andronicus the Elder, 
Vi. 257. 


 Hebenais, da oghter * the philoſopher Leontius, 


See Zudocia. 


Feat the libraries i in th at city, why ſaid to have | 


been ſpared by the Goths, i. 326. Naval firength 
[00 the al of, during its proſperity, 529. ate. 
18 3 


frey king of "UP 


hem 1152 under — by dla. the 

— Review. of t the- philoſophies A 

"A Iv. 112. The ſchools of, f Til | | 
peror Juſtinian, 118. 

— Revolutions of, alter — and. its 
preſent ſtate, vi. 2333 n tie | 

Alu, mount, beaüße viſions. of the monks 0 
vic 278. £51 - > 3 $610 

Aehantic On ee of its ee 358 Ms 2 | 

TOs a Caledonian tribe of cannibals, -account 

5 U. 530. 1 ame 8 

Attalus," — wy of Rome, is choſen emperor by the 

ſenate, under the influence of Alaric, iii. 231. 


1 publicly. degraded, 234. His future and | 


4 4 a noble youth of Auvergne, his adventures, 


11.600. | 

Area, the Han, 4 iii. mow Tp | Deſcription of his. per- 
ſon and character, 357. His conqueſts, 360. 
His treatment of his captives, 367. Impoſes 


þ N. of peace on Theodoſius the Vounger, 372. 


elles Theodoſius by his ambaſſadors, 375. 
| Dolription of his royal reſidence, 381. His re- 
; . —. of the ambaſſadors; of Theodoſius, 383. 
His behaviour on diſcovering the ſcheme of 
Theodoſius to get him aſſaſſinated, 388. His 
haughty meſſages to the emperors of the Eaſt and 

Weſt, 393. His invaſion of Gaul, 406. His 


oration to his troops on the approach of Ecius 


and Theodoric, 412. Battle of. Chalons, 413. 
His invaſion of Italy, 417. His retreat pur- 
chaſed by Valentinian, 424. His death, 426. 
40. and Cybele, the fable of, mes . the 

pen of Julian, ii. 362. | 

AHwars, are diſcomfited by the Torke.. iy. 227. 
Their embaſſy to the emperor Juſtinian, 228. 
Their conqueſts in Poland and Germany, 229. 
Their embaſſy to Juſtin II. 419. They join the 
Lombards againſt the Gepidæ, 423. Pride, po- 

licy, and power, of their chagan Baian, 481. 
Their conqueſts, 485. Inveſt Contmmuneple, 

I a 

A. his religious inkdeliy, how far Juſtiable, 
V. 431. ; | 

Averſa, a town near Naples, buile as a ſerlement 
for the Normans, v. 590. 

Augurs, Roman, their number and peculiar office, 
% 

e his account of che miracles wrought by 
the body of St. Stephen, 111. 98. Celebrates the 
piety of the Goths in the ſacking of Rome, 237. 
| Approves the | perſecution of the Donatiſts of 
Africa, » 39: His death, character, and writings, 
343- Hiſtory of his relics, iv. 146. nete. 

Auguſtulus, ſon of the patrician Oreſtes, is choſen 
emperor of the Weſt, iii. 493. Is: depoſed by 
| Odoacer, 494. His baniſhment to the ko 

villa in Campania, 497 . 

dugoftus, em * his moderate. exerciſe of gone. 

1. 4. 


eck by his ſaceetbee,} 3. His naval 

| 8 22. His diviſion of Gaal; 24. His 
- . vfitantion aſter the battle of Actium, 72. He re- 
Forms the ſenate, 73. Procures a ſenatorial grant 
of the Imperial dignity,” 74. Diviſion of the 
provinces between him and the ſenate, 77-18 

| allowed his military command and guards in the 
. . city of Rome, 78. Obtains the — jo and 
 tribunitian offices for life, 79. His character 


and policy, 86. + Adopts Tiberius, go. Form- 


end an accurate regiſter of the revenues and ex- 


ences of the empire, 194. Taxes inſtituted: by 


. 1395 | His naval n W 
2 15 12 


Ae and c, thoſe | 5 | 
_ _eriminated, i. 85. 

 Avienus, his character and embaſſy from Valenti- 
nian III. to Attila king of the Huns, iii. 424. 
Avignon, the holy ſee how transferred from Rome 


to that city, vi. 55 5. Return m Pope: Urban V. 
to Rome, 59 


| e his Enbally 4 From Etius 1% Theodoric kiog 
of the Viſizoths, iii. 409 Aſſumes the doing 


. 444+ ' His depoſition and death, 450. 


er emperor, his birth and ſervices, i 1. 353. 


His expedition againſt Palmyra, 369. His triumph, 
375. His cruelty, and death, 38 1. 


Ain gelbe, account of his immenſe nay 14; 250. 


eee 

Aurrolus is inveſted with the. purple on the Upper 

Danube, i. 343. 

Auſonius, the tutor of the emperor Gratian, his pro- 
motions, iii Jo note. 

 Autharis, king of the Lombards in Italy, is Wars 
with the Franks, iv. 442. His adventurous 18 
lantry, 449. 

. the city of, ſtormed and plundered by the 
legions in Gaul, i. 365. 


| evergne, province and city. of, in Gaul, revolu- 


tions of, iii. $97- 

Auriliariu, Barbarian, fatal conſequences of their 
- admiſſion. into the Roman armies, ii. 49. 

Aale, a Turkiſh ſlave, his generous friendſhip to 

; nt Anne Comnena, v. 67. And to Ma- 
— Comnenus, 69. 

"Aximuntium, the citizens of, defend their Fiege 
againſt Peter, brother of the Eaftern emperor 

_ Maurice, i ir. 487 | 

Axim, remarkable ſpirit ewa by the citizens of, 
. Attila and his Huns, i iii. 374+ 


B 

ke leap tion of the ruins of, v. 315 
Babylas, St. vithop of Antioch, his poſthumous hiſ- 
2 tory, ii. 39% 
- Bagaude, in Gaul, revolt of, its occaſion, and ſup- 
preſſion by: Maximian, i. 429. 
. La dad becomes the royal re Jence of the Abbaſ- 

des, v. 418. Derivation of the name, 419. 
© note. The fallen ſtate of the e of, 456. 


G EN ER AL IND IX. 
The city of, Rormed and ſacked. by the Moguls 
Babngns the Perſian general, his character and ex 


vi. 300 eiten noi art 


1 555 iv. 1. Is provoked to; rebellion; $73. 
ethrones 


death, 478. z Tis $7 WET (4.5: a3 


Baian, chagan of the Ans his de palicy,. and 


power, iv. 481. His perfidious ſeizure of Sir- 
mium and Singidunum, 484. - His; conqueſts, 


485. His treacherons attempt to ſeize the em- 


peror Heraclius, 508; Inveſts Conſtantinople in 
conjunction with the Perſians, 319. Retires, 5 20. 


Baj axet I. ſultan of the Turks, his reign, vi. 321. 


correſpondence with Tamerlane, 343. Is 
defeated and captured by Tamerlane, 350. In- 
uiry into the ory of oy. iron cage, 353˙ His 
ons, 364. 
Balbinus elected joint emperor n Maximus, by 


the ſenate, on the deaths of the two Gordians, 
1. 219. 


Baldwin, count o of Fhndam. engages i in | the fourth 


_ cruſade, vi. 136. Is choſen emperor of Conſtan- 

_ tinople, 176. Is taken priſoner / by Calo- John, 

king of the Bulgarians, 186. His death, 188. 
Balduin II. emperor of Conſtantinople, vi. 196. 


His diſtreſſes and expedients, 0 His expulſion 
from that city, 206. 


2 brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, accom- 


panies him on the firſt cruſade, vi. 22. Found 
the principality of Edeſſa, 45. 


Baltic Sea. progreſſive ſubſidence of the water of, 
i. 260. note. How the Romans acquired a know- 5 


ledge of the naval powers of, ii. 5 23. vote. 
Baptiſm, theory and practice of, among the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, ii. 20. 


Barbary,. the name of that country, whence derived, 


v. 351. zote. The Moors of, converted to the 
Mahometan faith, 363. 


Barbatio, general of infantry in Gaul under Julian, 


his miſconduR, ii. 166. 


| Barchochebas, his rebellion apaink the emperor Ha- 


drian, i. 623. 


| Bards, Celtic, their power of exciting a. martial en- 


thuſiaſm in the people, i. 281. 


Bardi, Britiſh, their peculiar : office and duties, 
iii. 624. 


Bar das, Cæſar, one of the reſtorers of learniog, 


V. $12. 


Bari is taken from the Saracens by the 3 joint. efforts 


of the Latin and Greek empires, v. 58 1. 

Barlaam, a Calabrian monk, his diſpute with. the 
Greek theologians about the light of mount Tha- 
bor, vi. 279. His embaſſy to Rome, from An- 
dronicus the Vounger, 379. His iet Charac- 
ter, 418. 

Bafil 1 ＋ Macedonian, emperor of Conffanting- 
ple, 'v. 38. Reduces the Paulicians, 530. 


Bail II. emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 52. His 
great wealth, 478. His inhuman amen of 


the Bulgarians, „ en 
Val 


hoſroes, 476. N uſurpatin and. 
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| Dee brother of the empreſs Vena eutted 


© Bll I” amm of his 
4 been perſecuted by the emperor Valens, 


+ $69) Lafults his friend Gregory: Nazianze 


us der the a ante of promotion, 1 wn. i. 15. The 
father of te menks of Pontus 510. 


with the command of the armament ſent againſt 


the Vandals in Afriea, iii. 477. His fleet de- 
ſtroyed by Genſerie, 279. "His promotion to the . 


_ empire, and death, i, & 

Baſfranus, * prieſt of the fans) "Yoko Forde, 
7. „Ian W fe nenen, 101d. 
See an 0 ian 

Baffands, brother-in-law - to Conftamtine,: revolt 
againſt him, i. 519 + 

Baffora, its foundation and fituarion, v. 286. 

Baths, public, of Rome deſcribed, i. 2114. 

Zatnæ, reception of the emperor Neun cherer #1 423. 


for the public games at Rome, i. 415. 
Beauſobre, M. de, charater of his Hhffoire Critique 
au Manicheiſme, iv. 535; rote. 
Beaer; battle of, between Mabomer and the Roreiſh , 
of Mecca; v. 232. 


 Bedowweens of Arabia, their ode f life, v. 174. 


Bees, remarks on the ſtructure of Wen combs and 
cells, v. 424. note. 


Fell i[arius, his fürth and nd) poten; iv. 127. 


Is appointed by Juſtinian to conduct the African 
war, 129. Embarkation of bis troops, 132. 
Lands in Africa, 134. Defeats Gelimer, 138. 
Is received into pos, 139. Second defeat 
of Gelimer, 1 Reduction of Africa, 146. 


. Surrender of Gelimer, 15 1. His triumphant re- 


turn to Conſtantinople, 15 z. Is declared fole 
conful, 153. He menaces the Oſtrogoths of 
Italy, 161. He ſeizes Sicily, 166. Invades Italy, 
170. Takes Naples, 172. He enters Rome, 
175, He is beſieged in Rome by the Goths, 176. 
The ſiege raiſed, 192. Cauſes Conſtantine, one 
of his generals, to be killed, 193. Siege of 
Ravenna, 198. Takes Ravenna by ſtratagem, 
200. Returns to Conſtantinople, 202. His cha- 
racter and behaviour, 203. Scandalous life of 
his wife Antonina, 204. His diſgrace and ſub- 
miſſion, 209. Is ſent into the Eaſt to oppoſe 
Choſroes king of Perſia, 247. His politic re- 
ception of the. Perſian ambaſſadors, 248. His 
1 ſecond campaign in Italy, 282. His ineffeQual 
attempt to rarſe the ſiege of Rome, 286. Diſ- 
ſaades Totila from deftroying Rome, 289. Re- 
covers the city, 290. His final recal from Italy, 
292. Reſcues Conſtantinople from the Bulgarians, 
316. His diſgrace and death, 319. | 
Benefice, in feudal language, explained, iii. 993. 
Benevento, battle of, between Charles of Anjou, 
and Mainfroy the Sicilian uſurper, vi. 243: 
Pe anecdotes relating to the ſiege of, v. 58 
njamin of Tudela, his account of the riches of 
e e Ve 478. . 


Ne wig A L. A END 


Beaſts, wild, the variety of, introduced in the cirevs, 


5 


21 N Fr ie b 


NM St. his Ades und Mü 10 mot - 


Ing the ſovond-crufude; vi. 83. "His eharagter of 
the Romans, 5 28. 115 


Fus, xcoont of the hw ſhoot eſtabliſhed ate, 


Ii. 40. Is deſtroyed by an earthquake, iv. 326. 
Bernier, his account of the camp 01 uretigzede, 
Ko $6 250} "ors. ADE. 2 Ss; { #3, 291621; 2837 {NY $ 
Beſſarion, cardinal; 1 . las 519. 


Beſſas, governor of Rome for Juſtinian, his rapacity 


N "Loring: the fiege of that ofty by Totila the Goth, 


iv. 284. Occafions the loſy-of Nome; 286. 
Bexabde, is taken and garriſoned by Sapor kiag of 

"Perfis, ii. 138. Is Wah eee en 
| - ftntive, 159. hs 

Indore, 4 Sa anian pri depoſes Hormour ki 


Birthright the leaf invidions of all howan diſine- 


tions, i. 208. 3.5 70 eee 

Biſhops, among the primitive Chriſtians, * office | 
of, explained, f. 383. Progreſs of epiſcopal 
authority, 587. Alomed dignity of ®piſcopal | 
government, 598. 

— Number of, at the Une of Cvituinins whe 
Great, ii. 213. Mode of their” electiom, 214. 
Their power of ordination; 216. The eccleſiafti- 
cal revenue of each dioceſe how divided, 221. 
Their civil juriſdiction, 222. Their ſpiritual 


cCenſures, 224. Their legiſlative aſſemblies, 228. 


Biſhops, rural, their rank and duties, ii. 214. 


Biſextile, ſuperſtitious regard to this year by the 


Romans, ii. 486. 

Bithynia, the cities of, plundered by the Goths;i: 320. 

Blemmyes, their revolt- againſt the Ways rd r 
tian, i. 439. 

Boccace, his literary character, vi. 421. 

Boethius, the learned ſenator of Rome, his k 
iv. 33. His impriſonment and death, 3. | 

Bohemond, the ſon of Robert Guiſcard, his chaſer 
and military exploits, v. 619. vi. 25. His route 

to Conſtantinople on the cruſade, 31. His flat- 
tering reception by the emperor Alexius Comne- 
nus, 35. Takes Antioch, and obtains the prin- 
cipality of it, 48. His ſubſequent traufactions, 

and death, x 6 

Boniface, St. his hiſtory, i. 69 44. 

Boniface, count, the Roman general under Valen- 
tinian III. his character, ni. 332. Is betrayed 
into a revolt by Etius, 334. His repentance, 
340. Is befieged in Hippo Regius by Genferic . 
king of the Vandals, 342. Returns to Italy, 
and is killed by Etius, 344. 

Boniface VHE. pope, his violent conteſt with Philip 
the Fair king of France, and his charatter, vi. 5 54. 
Inſtitutes the jubilee, 55 | 

N marquis of Montferrat, is choſen” eneral : 
of the fourth crufade to the Holy Land, vi. 142. 
1s made king of Macedonia, 179. Is killed by 


the Balgariang, 189. pwn | 
0 us, 


— 
1 


an ,of that kingdom, i. 316. 


ſexil Pr ii. r 
Ne 1 by the Sarscens, v. 2 
Batheric, e Im perial general in Theſfalonica, x mur- 
Aered in a ſedition, 41i..50. / | 
© * marſhal,. defends Conftaminople againſt 
Bajazet, vi. 329. 
| Beal ogne, the port of, recovered from Carauſiu, by 
Conſtantius Chlorus, i, 4344. 
Ban the Perfian dynaſty of, v. 455» 1 AD 
| Brancaleone, ſenator. of Rome, his char, > vi. 940. 
Bretagne, the province of. Mm: France, ſettled by 
Britons, iii. 617. 
| Britain, refleAions on the congnes: of, by the Ro- 
mans, i. 4. cs ay of, 25. Colonies-plant- 
ech in, 44. nete. A colony of Vandals ſettled 
there by Probus, 402. Revolt of Carauſius, 431. 
—. How. firſt? peopled, >; 526. Invaſions of, by 


* 


"RY 


the Scots and Picts, 529. Is canis e by 


Theodoſius, 531. 

 ——-, Revolt of Maximus {+ $ii, Gt Revolt of 
the troops there againſt Honorius, 173. Is 
abandoned by the Romans, 274. State of, until 
the arrival of the Saxons, 275. Deſcent of the 


Saxons on, 611. Eſtabliſnment of the Saxon 


heptarchy, 614. Wars in, 615. Saxon devaſta- 
tion of the country, 620. Manners of the inde- 
pendent Britons, 623. Deſcenetion of, by Pro- 
copius, 626. 

—. Converſion of the Britons by a. . from 


. pope Gregory the Great, iv. 459. The doQrine 


of the incarnation received there, 590. 
Brutus the Trojan, his colonization of Britain now 
given up by intelligent hiſtorians, ii. 526. zoe. 


Buffon, M. his extraordinary n mirrors, iv. 49. 


nate. | 

Bulgarians, their character, iv. 218. Their in- 
roads on the Eaſtern empire, 221. Invaſion of, 
e Zabergan, 314. Repulſed by Beliſarius, 316. 

„The kingdom of, era by: Baſil II. the 

best emperor, v. 63. 547. 

., Revolt of, from the Canals empire, and ſub- 

miſſon to the pope of Rome, vi. 131. War 
with the Greeks under Calo-John, 184. 

Bull. feaſt, in the Colifeum at Lohe, deſcribed, 

6 - 

agg their "ſettlement. on che Elbe, and 
maxims of government, ii, 520. Their ſettle- 
ment in Gaul, iii. 271. Limits of the kingdom 
of, under Gundobald, 569. Are ſubdued by the 
Rana, 573. 

Burner, character of his Sacred T beo of the Earth, 

ene n 

Burrampooter, ſource of that river, vi. 341. mote. 

Buſir, in Egypt, four ſeveral places known. under 

this name, v. 415. uote. _ 

 Buzurg, the philoſophical preceptor of Harmou: 

king of e his his rg a Iv, _ 


Hotte. 


> 
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. ed by che Goths, 37. The Arait of, 4e. | 


Cefar, Julius, his inducement: 10 che cot 
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| Byzantine hiſtorians, liſt and character of, vi. 517. 
nale. Ty; r O84. 4 51 | 

Doreen, ſiege of, e pray: Aerie i. 147. 
Is taken by Maximin, 515. Siege of, by Con- 
ſtantine the Great, 531. Jos ſituation deſcribed, 
ji. 3. By whom eee vote. 588 Con- 
, nin 1.8 eine : 2 F 
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Carbs; 95 2 . v. 1190. 


The idols in, deſtroyed! by Mahomet; 239. 


Cabades, king of Perſia, beſieges and takes Amida, | 


iv. 108. Seizes the ſtraits. of herne, 111. Vi 1— 
eiſſitudes of his reign, 233. 


Cade, battle of, between the Saracens and the 
Perſians; v. 284. 3 

Cadij ab, her marriage with Makes, v. 199. 15 

converted by him to his new religion, 220. Her 
death, 223. Mahomet's veneration for her me- 
mory, 255. 

Cæcilian, the peace of the church i in Africa diſturbed 

by him and his party, ii. 2 | ts 

Cecilius, the authority of his account of the famous 


| room gt Conſtantine the Bie, ebe ioo, 
11. 190. 


Cæleſtian, 9 8 of Carthage, his diſtreb on the 


taking of that city by Genſeric, iii. 349. 


Britain, i. 4. Degrades the CohaMeriat.ng "dignity, 
73. note. Aſſumes a place among the tutelar 
deities of Rome, in his lifetime, 84. His ad- 
. dreſs in appeaſing a military ſedition, 191. nate. 
His prudent application of che coronary gold Re- 
ſented to him, 11. 72. 


Cæſar and 4 ele. choſe titles explained and dil. 
7 1. 85. 


Cæſars, of the emperor Julian, the philoſophical 
fable of that work delineated, ii. 412. 


| Cejarea, capital of Cappadocia, taken by Sapor 
king of Perſia, i. 329. Is reduced by the ra- 


,CENS, V. 327. 1 

Cables, queen of the Moors of Africa, her policy 
to drive the Arabs out of the country, v. 362. 

Cairoan, the city of, founded in the Singin of 
- Tuvis, v. 358. 

Calæd, deſerts from the idolatrous Arabs to the party 

of Mahomet, v. 238. His gallant conduct at 
the battle of Muta, 244. His victories under the 

. caliph Abubeker, 283. Attends the Saracen 
army on the Syrian expedition, 298. His valour 
at the ſiege of Damaſcus, 301. Diltingoiſhes 
himſelf at the battle of Aiznadin,. 305. His cruel 
treatment of the refugees from pe a 311. 
Joins in plundering the fair of Abyla, 313. Com- 
mands the Saracens at the battle of Vermak, 
318. His death, 329. [33.81 

Caledonia, and its ancient inhabitants deſcribed, 

8 þ er f ETD 

2 2 war, "under the emperor Severus, an 
account of, i. 156. e 


| Caliphs 
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oaks hoot 281. "Extent and 785 of, 390. 


_ Triple dition of the office, 47. They 
niſe learning, $95 
empire, 452. Vi. 
| Calliniewn, t et of a rifigions cen 
in that city, oppoſed by St. Ambroſe, iii. 52. 
Callinicus o Heliopolis, aſſiſts in defendin Con- 
-Rantinople againſt the Saracens, by! his C Amica 
in flammable compoſitions, - v. 402. N 
| Calnacks, black, recent emigration of, Nom the. 
confines of Ruſſia to thoſe of China, ii. ip | 
Calo-John, the Bulgarian chief, his war with Bald- 
win, the Latin emperor of the Greeks, vi. 184. 
- "Defeats, and takes kim Priſoner, 186. His ſavage 
character and death, 190. 
Calocerus, 4 catnel-driver, excites an 
the iſland of Cyprus, ii. 89. 
Caloiuraje, the machinery of his exlogu on the 
_ acceſſion of the emperor Carus, i. 
CG, the reformer, his doftrine o the Euchariſt, 


Patro- 


tion in 


2 of Arabia, 'deſcribed, v. 


Camiſards of Languedoc, their £0 LO conjured 
with that of hs, Circumcellions of Numidia, 
. 

Canpant, the province of, deſolated vy the ill po- 
Hey of the Roman emperors, it. 65. 
of the Lucullan villa in, iii. 498. 

Canada, the preſent climate an circumſtances 'of, 

compared with thoſe of ancient Germany, i. 262. 

Cannon, enormous one of the ſultan Mahomet II. 
deſcribed, vi. 475. Burſts, 485. 

Canoes, Ruſſian, a deſcription of, v. 567. 

Cantacuzent, Jobn, character of his Greek Hiſtory, 
'vi. 259. His good fortune under the younger 
Andronicus, 267. Is driven to aſſume the purple, 
270. His lively diſtinction between foreign and 
- civil war, 272. His entry into Conſtantinople, 
and reign, 274. Abdicates, and turns monk, 

277. His war with the Genoeſe factory at Pera, 
283. Marries his daughter to a Turk, 310. His 
negociation with pope Clement VI. G. 

c s Hiſtory of the Ottoman Empire, a cha- 
racter of, vi. 312. notre. 

Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, defeats the 
younger Gordian, and takes Carthage, i. 218. 


Capitation- tax, 3 the Roman emperors, an ac- 


count of, ii. . 
Capito, Ateius, t civilian, his ander iv. 354 
Capitol of Rome, burning and reſtoration of, 
1. 642. | 
Cappadecie, famous for its ane breed of horſes, 


us, 57+ 


Capraria, iſle of, character of the monks there, 
II. 127. 7 


Capti ves, how treated by. the Barbarians, 3 ul, 367. 


5 
canal, ſon of the em perot Severus, his fixed an- 


Decline and fall of their | 


Th 36. Examination of his conduct to Serverus, ö 


Carmatb, 


Deſeripekon | 


h rage bis brother Gets, 15 176. . 10 
_ the empire jointly with him, 168. Tendeney of 
his edict to — the privileges of Roman Sd 
zens to all the free inhabitants af kis empire, 193. 
His view in this tranſaction, 201. Doubles che 


tax on legacies and inheritances, 202. | 
Caracorum, the Tartar ſettlement * of, deſcribed, 


R 


vi. 305. 
Caravan, Sogdian, te route to and from China, 
for ſilk, to 1 the Roman empire, iv. 74. 
Caranſar, his revolt in Britain, i. 431: Is acknow- 
ledged by Diocletian and his colleagues, 433. 
Gn the Paulician, his revolt from Nr Greek | 
emperor to the Saracens, v. 528. 
Cardinals, the election of a pope veſted-i 1n' them, 
vi. 550. Inftitution of the conclave, 55 1. | 


 Carduene, ſituation and hiſtory of that territory, 


i. 453. 


, Carinus, the fon of Caves, un his father in 


the empire, Jointly with his brother Numerian, . 
. 


Carizmians, their turnen of Syria, Vi. 1123. 


Carlovingian race of kin, ge, commencement of, in 
France, v. 119. LE | 

Arabian ann his charaQtr, 

v. 449. military exploits, 46. 

Carmelites, from whom they derive their pedigree, 
iii. 5 07. Rote. 

Carpathian mountains, their Rauen 1. a 8 

rt the biſhopric of, bought for Majorinas, 


note. 
hab, oor gious diſcord venerated there by the face 
| tions of Cacilian and Donatus, it. 234. 
» The temple of Venus there, converted into a 
* Chrififa church, ii. 81. Is ſurpriſed by Gen- 5 
ſeric king of the Vandals, 347. 

— . The gates of, opened to eliſarius, | IV. 139. 
Natural alterations produced by time in the ſitua- 
tion of this city, 140. 20%. The walls of, re- 
2 by Beliſarius, 142. InfurreQion of | the 

oman troops there, 273. 
, Is reduced and pillaged by Haſſan the Sara- 

| er v. 359. Subſequent hiſtory of, 360. 

Cartbagena, an extraordinary rich filver mine worked 
there for the Romans, 1. 195. 

Carus, emperor, his election and Abe er i. 408. 

Caſpian and Iberian gates of mount Caucaſus, 
diſtinguiſhed, iv. 110 

Caſſiant, the party of, among me Roman civilians, 
explained, 1v. 355. 

Caffoderus, his Gothic hiſtory, i. 291. His ac- 
8 of the infant ſtate of the republie of Venice, 

ii. 421. His long and proſperous life, ir. 23. 

Caſtriot, George ; ſee Scanderbeg. 

Catalans, their ſervice and war in the Greek em pire, 

Vi. 248. 

Cake? church, the dofrines of, how diſcriminated 
from the opinions of the Platonic ſchool, il. 243» 
The authority of, extended to the minds of man- 
kind, 246. Faith of the Weſtern or Latin _ 

25 . 


ni. Is diftrafted by factions in the cauſe of 
_ "Athanaſius, 271. ' The doxology, 
. duced; and how perverted, 293+ \ The revenue 
of, transferred to the heathen N by 15:0 
SJO00Þ 4-45 
— Edict of Theodofius for the eſtabliſhment of 
the Catholic faith, iii. 11. The progreflive ſteps 
of idolatry in, 93. Perſecution of the Catholics 
5 Africa, 336. Pious frauds of the Catholic 
1g 


a 44+ 
— Hog bewildered b the doarine of the i incar- 


carnation,” iv. 544. Union of ws Greek and 
* L churches, 590. 


, Schiſm of the Greek heh, vi. 121. 
Celine Pope, eſpouſes the party of Cyril IM 
| Neſtorius, and pronounces the degradation of the 
latter from his epiſcopal dignity, iv. 553. 
Celtic language, driven to the mountains by the 
„Latin, i. 45, 46. note. 


Cen ſor, the office of, revived 1 the emperor 


Decius, 1. 301. But without effect, 302. 

Cees, the manufacture of ſilk, firſt introduced to 
Europe from that iſland, iv. 72. 

Cerca, the principal queen of Attila king of the 
Huns, her reception of Maximin the Roman am- 
 baſſador, iii. 322. 

Cerinthus, his opinion of the twofold nature of 
Jeſus Chriſt, iv. 540. 

Ceylon, ancient names-given to that iſland, and the 

__imperfe& knowledge of, by the Romans, ii. 414. 
note. 

_ Chakedon,, the injudicious ſituation of this city ſtig- 

matiſed by proverbial contempt, ii. 5. A tribu- 

nal ereted there by the emperor Julian, to try 
and puniſh the evil miniſters of his predeceſſor 

Conſtantius, 344. 

—, A ſtately church built there by Rufinus, the 

infamous miniſter of the enipercr Theodohius, 

111. 108. 

— . is taken 7 Choſroes II. king of Perſia, 

. 303. 

Cbalbsbi, the Greek hiſtorian, his remarks on 
the ſeveral nations of Europe, vi. 391, 

Chalons, battle of, between the Romans and At- 
tila king of the Huns, ii. 410, | 

Chamavians reduced and generouſly treated by 
Julian, ü. 170. 

Chancellor, the original and modern application of 
this word compared, i. 414. 


Characters, national, the diſtinctions of, how formed, Z 


ii. 563. 
Chariots of the 3 deſcribed, 111. 204. note. 


Charlemagne conquers the kingdom of Lombardy, 


v. 117. His reception at Rome, 121. Eludes 
fulfilling the promiſes of Pepin and himſelf to 
the Roman pontiff, 124. His coronation at 
Rome by the pope Leo III. 135. His reign and 
character, 136. Extent of his empire, 140. 
His neighbours. and enemies, 144. His ſucceſ- 
. .. negociations and treaty with the 
OL, 


how in tro- 
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Eaſtern empire, 149. State of kis family and 
denise in the tenth century, g o . 
Charks the Fat emperor of the Romans, y. 147. 
Charles of Anjou ſubdues Naples and Sicily. 
vi. 243. The Sicilian Peſpers, 247. His Cha- 

racer as a ſenator of Rome, 5414. | 

Charles 1V. emperor of Germany, his weakoeſs 

and poverty, v. 166. His public oftentation, 

167. | Contraſt between him and Auguſtus, 168. 

Charks V. emperor, parallel between him and 
Diocletian, i. 466. And between the ſack of 
Rome by him, and chat BY Alaric the Goth, 

wi. 2 

Bron high Mob among the ancient Ger- 

mans, i. 276. And the primitive Chriſtians, 

78. | 

Cheng „the art of, fron who derived, v. 429. 

Cher, gas, Thracian, how fortified by the em peror 
Juſtinian, iv. 101. 

Cher/onites aſſiſt Conſtantine the Great ainſt the 
Goths, fi. 93. Are cruelly perſecute dy the 
Greek emperor Juſtinian II. v. 17. 

Cbeſi, the object of the uw of, and by whom in- 
vented, iv. 241. 

Childeric, king of France, depoſed ander papal 

ſanction, v. 119. 

Children, the expoſing of, a prevailing vice of an- 
tiquity, iv. 373. Natural, according to the Ro- 
man laws, what, 382. 

China, how diſtinguiſhed in ancient hiſtory, i. 444. 
note, Great numbers of children annually ex- 


poſed there, 595. note. 

——, Its ſituation, ii 575. The high Asi 
claimed by the hiſtorians of, 576. The great 
wall of, when erected, 578. Was twice con- 
© me by the northern tribes, 580. 

„The Romans ſupplied with filk by che Cara- 
vans from, iv. 73. 

——, Is conquered by the Moguls, vi. 297. ze. 
Expolſion of the Moguls, 307. 

Chivalry, origin of the order of, vi. 26. 

Chnodomar, prince of the Alemanni, taken priſoner 
by Julian ar the battle of Straſburg, 1i. 168. | 

| Chojroes, king of Armenia, aſſaſſinated by the | 
emiſlaries of Sapor king of Perſia, i. 326. | 

Cbaſroes, ſon of Tiridates, king of Armenia, his 
character, ii. 104. 

Cheſroes I. king of Perſia, protects the laſt furviving 
philoſophers of Athens, in his treaty with the 
emperor Juſtinian, iv. 119. Review of his hif- 
tory, 234. Sells a peace to Juſtinian, 241. His 
invaſion of Syria, 244. His negociations with 
Juſtinian, 264. His prof] wi; 266. Battle of 
Melitene, 467. His death, | 

Chaſroes II. king of Perſia, is a to the throne | 
on the depoſition of his father Hormous, 
iv. 475. Is reduced to implore the aſſiſtance of 
the emperor Maurice, 477. His reſtoration and 


policy, 479. Conquers Syria, 501. Paleſtine 
502. . and Aſia Minor, 503. His reign 
and 
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| -an6.magnificences 50g. Rejefts the Mahometan 
religion, 506. Impoſes an peace on 


the emperor Heraclius, 50g: His # 


ght, depoſi- 
. tion, and death, 623. 7 


Choxars, the bord of, ſent, by the Turk. 
aſſiſtance of the emperor Herachus, iv. 521. 


Chriftians, primitive, che various ſects into which 
they branched out, i. 544. Aſeribed the Pagan 
idolatry to the agency of dæmbns, 552... Be- 

| Heved the end of the world to be near at hand, 
561, The miraculous powers aſcribed to the 
primitive church, 367. Their faith ſtronger than 
in modern times, 57 1. Their ſuperior virtue and 
auſterity, 572. Repentance à virtue in high 
eſteem among them, 573. Their notions of mar- 
riage and chaſtity, 577. They diſclaim. war and 
government, 580. Were active however in the 
| Gas government of their own ſociety, 581. 
\ Biſhops, 583. Synods, 0 Metropolitans and 
Their probable proportion to the Pagan ſubjects 
of the empire before the converſion of Conſtantine 
the Great, 613. Enquiry into their perſecutions, 
620. Why more odious to the governing powers 
than the Jews, 624. Their religious meetings 
ſuſpected, 629. Are perſecuted by Nero, as the 
 Incendiaries of Rome, 637. Inſtructions of the 
emperor. Trajan to Pliny the Younger for the 
regulation of | his conduct toward them, 647. 


Remained expoſed to popular reſentment on pub- 


lic feſtivities, 648. Legal mode of 8 
againſt them, 650. The ardour with which 
they courted martyrdom, 661. When allowed 
to erect places for public worſhip, 669. Their 

- perſecution under Diocletian and his aſſociates, 
82. An edi of toleration. for them publiſhed 


by Galerius juſt before his death, 695. Some 


confiderations neceſſary to be attended to in 
reading the ſufferings of the martyrs, 700. . 
—, Edict of Milan publiſhed. by Conſtantine 
the Great, ii. 184. Political recommendations 
of the Chriſtian morality to Conſtantine, 186. 
Theory and practice of paſſive obedience, 187. 
Their loyalty and zeal, 190. The facrament of 
- baptiſm, how adminiſtered in early times, 205. 
© Extraordinary propagation of Chriſtianity after it 
obtained the Imperial ſanction, 208. Becomes 
the eſtabliſhed religion of the Roman empire, 
211. Spiritual and temporal powers diſtin- 
guiſned, 212. Review of the epiſcopal order in the 
Church, 213. The eccleſiaſtical. revenue of each 
dioceſe, how divided, 221. Their legiſlative 
aſſemblies, 228. Edict of Conſtantine the Great 
againſt heretics, 232. Myſterious doctrine of the 


Trinity, 242. The doctrines of the Catholic 


church, how diſcriminated from the opinions of 
the Platonic ſchool, 243. General character of 


| the Chriſtian ſets, 304. Chriſtian ſchools pro- 


Furks to the 


iſhop. of Rome, 589. 
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94 imprudent | and trregular zeal | 


againſt 


ni. 505+ Converſion of the barbarous nations NS, 
Chriftianity, enquiry into the progreſs and eſta- 
bliſhment of, 535. | | | 
the Jews, 337. The Jewiſh religion the baſs of 
Chriſtianity, 541. Is offered to all mankind, 542. 
The ſeQs into which the Chriſtians divided, 44. 
The theology of, reduced to à ſyſtematical form 
in the ſchool. of Alexandria, 60). Injudicious 
conduct of its early advocates, 617. Its perſecu- 
tions, 620. Furſt erection of Ty 14 * Ab | 
—. The ſyſtem of, found in Plato's doctrine of 


the Logos, ii. 240. 


7 * 


, Salutary effects zeſulting from the converſion 


of the barbarous nations, in. 53. 

. Its progreſs in the north of Europe, v. 576. 

Chry/aphius the Eunuch, engages Edecon, to aſ- 
ſaſſinate his king Attila, iü. 387. Is put to death 
by the empreſs Pulcheria, 390. Allded at the 
ſecond council of Epheſus, iv. 564. | 


Chry/ſecheir, general of the revolted Paplicians, : 


over-runs and pillages Aſia Minor, v. 529. His 
death, 530. | l n 4 


 Chryſoloras, Manue!, the Greek envoy, his character, 


vi. 423. His admiration of Rome and Con- 


ſtantinople, 434. 5 


Chr ſepolis, battle of, between 


reat and Licinius, 1. 5 32. 


Chry/oftom, St, his account of 


Conſtantine the 


he pompous luxury 

of the emperor Arcadius, iii. 282. Protedts bis 
fugitive patron the eunuch Eutropius, 296. Hiſ- 

_ tory of his promotion to the. ae Regan ſee of 
_ Conſtantinople, 301. His character and admini- 

| ration, 302. His perſecution, 305, His death, 
309. His relics removed to Conſtantinople, 310. 

_ His encomium on the monaſtic life, 512, note. 
hurches, Chriſtian, the firſt erection of, i. 669. 


Demolition of, under Diocletian, 688. Splen- 


dour of, under Conſtantine the Great, ii. 220. 
Seven, of Aſia, the fate of, vi. 314. 
Cibalis, battle of, between Conſtantine the Great 


and Licinius, i. 521. 


Cicero, his view of the ne bien opinions as to 


the immortality of the ſoul} i. 556. His enco- 


mium on the ſtudy of the law, iv. 338. Syſtem 


of his republic, 35 1. 


Cimmerian darkneſs, the expreſſion of, whence de- 


77 NS 21-0 ts oc, 
Circumcellions of Africa, Donatiſt ſchiſmatics, hiſtory 


of their revolt, ii. 300. Their religious ſuicides, 
303. Perſecution of, by the emperor Honorius, 


Ut. 338. 


Circumeifion of both ſexes, a phyſical cuſtom in 


Ethiopia, unconneQed with religion, iv. 619. 


Circus, 


peror J ulian, 392. They. are. 
Ar 0 
55.394 11 eir 
409 * olatry, 
" of „ iy © Chriſtians, diſlindion of, into. wulgar and aſcetic, 
Chrif, the feſtival of his birth, why fixed by the ü g 
_ Romans at the winter ſolflice, ii. 326. note. 


Religion and character of 


G E N E R A 1 


| en, Roman, the four fadions in, ; deſeribed, 

iv. 60. Conftantino le, and the Eaftern empire, 

diſtracted by theſe fac ions, Bi. 

Cities in the Roman empire enumerated, i. 58. 

—, Commercial, of It 7 riſe, and government 
of, v. 166. 

: Citizent of Rome, motive of Caracalla for extending 

the privileges of, to all the free inhabitants of 

the empire, i. 193. 202. Folitical tendency of 

this grant, 203. 

City, . e birth of a new one; how celebrated by 
the Rane, ii. 11. note. 

Ci viliant of Rome, origin of the profeſſion, and 

the three periods in the hiſtory of, iv. 348. 

Civil," the Batavian, his ſucceſsful revolt againſt 
the Romans, i. 283. | 

Claudian the 5 ws panegyriſt of Stilicho, his 
works ſupply the degelencles of hiſtory, iti. 114. 
Celebrates the murder of Rufinus, 120. His death 
And character, 187, His character of the eunuch 
Eutropius, 286. 

Claudius, emperor, choſen by the Pretorian guards, 
without the concurrence of the ſenate, i. 88. 

Claudius, emperor, ſucceſſor to Gallienus, his cha- 
- rafter and elevation to the throne, i. 345, 

Cleander, miniſter of the emperor Commodus, his 
- hiſtory, i. 110. | 

c Flavius, and his wife Domitilla, why diſ. 
tinguiſhed as Chriſtian martyrs, i. 645. 

Clement III. pope, and the emperor Henry III. 
bog nel confirm each other's ſovereign characters, 
v. C22. 

Clement V. pope, transfers the holy ſee from Rome 
to Avignon, vi. 5 

Clergy, when firſt 
i. 590. ii. 212, 

— The ranks and numbers of, how multi- 
plied, ii. 218. Their property, 219. Their 
offences only co 
Valentinian's edit to reſtrain the avarice of, 

| 10. 

| Clam, the firſt of the Merovin gian race of kings 
of the Franks in Gaul, his reign, iii. 401. 

Clodius Albinzs, governor of Britain, his ſteady fide- 
lity during the revolutions at Rome, i. 133. De- 
clares himſelf againſt Julianus, 135. 

Cletilda, niece of the king of Burgundy, is married 
to Clovis kin of the , Te to and converts her 
Pagan huſband, iii, 565. Exhorts her huſband 
to the Gothic war, 574. | 

Clovis, king of the Frank 

ii. 559. 

Cluverius, his account of the objects of adoration 

among the ancient Germans, 1. 278. note. 

. Cochineal, importance of the diſcovery of, in the art 
of dying, iv. 71. note. 

Code of Juſtivian,* how formed, iv. 359. New edi- 

tion of, 365. 

 Codicils, how far admitted by the Roman law re- 
_ pecing — . 392 


» his deſcent, and reign, 


— AP 2 


Alisguided from the laity, 


gniſable by their own order, 223. 


IN DEN X7 


Cannibins, in monkiſh hiſtory, deſcribed, iii.” 523, 
Ce how regulated by wp” Roman ere 


lis, deſcribes; 6. 2 
Revolt of, Gi" ] 
ntance, 1.6 5 


Colchoz, the modern Min 
Manners of the natives, 252: 
the Romans to the Perfians, and r 
Colchian war, in conſequence, 261. 

Coliſeum, of the emperor Titus, obſervations on, 
vi. 638. Exhibition of a bull feaſt in, 637. 

Collyridian heretics, an account of, v. _ 

Colonies, Roman, how planted, i. 43. 

Colonna, hiſtory of the Roman family of, TY Fg mh 

Coloſſus of Rhodes, ſome'account of, v. n 

Columns of Hercules, their ſituation, 1. 32 

Comana, the rich temple of, ſuppreſſed, 5 the 
revenues confiſcated, by the e of che Eaft, 
ii. 56. 

Combat, judicial, origin ' of; in the Salic wwe, 

Ut. 589. The laws of, according to the aſſize of 

Apology for the N of, 


Jeruſalem, vi. 68. 
229. note. 

Comets, account of thoſe which appeared in the 
reign of Juſtinian, iv. 322. 

Commentiolus, his dif; graceful warfare againſt the 
Avars, iv. 487. 

Commodus, emperor, his education, : charaQer, and 
reign, i. 103. 

Comneni, origin of the family of, on the throne of 
Conſtantinople, v. 57. Its extinction, vi. 511. 


Conception, immaculate, of the Virgin Mary, the 


doctrine of, from whence derived, v. 206. 
Concubine, according to the Roman civil law, ex- 
- plained, iv. 382. 
Conflagration, general, ideas of the primitive Chrif- 
tians, concerning, 1. got 
Conqueſt, the vanity of, not ſo juſtifiable as the 
defire of ſpoil, ii. 530. Is rather atchieved by 
art, than perſonal valour, iii. 358. 
Conrad III. emperor, engages in the ſecond cruſade, 
vi. 75. His diſaſtrous expedition, 80. | 
Conrad of Montferrat, defends Tyre againſt Saladin, 
vi. 100. Is affaſlinated, 104. 
Conſtance, treaty of, v. 161. 
Con 2 the third ſon of Conſtantine 655 Great, i is 
nt to govern the weſtern provinces of the em- 
pire, ii. 88. Diviſion of the empire among him 
and his brothers, on the death of their father, 
Ico. Is invaded by his brother Conſtantine, 110. 
Is killed, on the uſurpation of Magnentius, 112. 
Eſpouſed the cauſe of Athanaſius _ his brother 
Conſtantius, 277. 
Conftans II. emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 10. 
Conſtantia, princeſs, grand-daughter of Conſtantine 
the Great, is carried by her mother to the camp 
of the uſurper Procopius, ii. 493. Narrowly 


eſcapes falling into the hands of the Quadi, 554. 

Marries the emperor Gratian, 558. 
Conftantina, daughter of Conſtantine the Great, and 
widow of Hannibalianus, places the diadem on 
the head of the general Vetranio, 1 ii. 113. Is 
married 


RITTER 


_ married. to Gallus, . 129. Her. char 
ies, 1 ; 8 "of 
ee widow of the Eaftern emperor. Maurice, 
= cruel fate of, and her daughters, iv, 496. 
onftamine the Great, the ſeveral opinions as to 
e place of his birth, 4. 480. His hiſtory, 481. 


130. 


* e ſtran 


INDEX 


| Aiden to \ bim, 491. 
antine the ſon o Conſtantine, the n is 
ent to preſide over Gaul, ii. 88, Diviſion of 
the empire among him and his brothers, on the 
death of their fat ther, 100. Invades his brother 
Conſtans, and is killed, 1 10. | 


4 is ſaluted emperor by the Britiſh legions on Conſtantine III. emperor of Conftantineple, v v. 8. won, 


the death of his father, 483. Marries Fauſta, 
| the daughter of Maximian, 489. Pots Maximian _ 


Conſtantine IV. Pogonatus, re Conſtanti- 


nople, v. 12 


to death, 495. General review of his admini- Conſtantiue V. e King emperor 1 Y 


? | ſtration in Gaul, 498. Undertakes to deliver 
Rome from the tyranny of Maxentius, 302. De- 

feats Maxentius, and enters Rome, 510. His 

alliance with Licinius, 514 Defeats Licinius, 


tinople, v. 21. Fates of his five ſons, 23. Re- 
volt of Artavaſdes, and troubles on account of 


image worſhip, 101. Aboliſhes , the Wan 
order, 103. 


; 15 522. Peace. concluded with Licinius, 523. Conſtantine VI. emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 8 
is laws, 524. Chaſtiſes the Goths, 526. Second Con y appr nc VII. Porphyrogenitus, emperor. of Gon- 


civil war with Licinius, 528. ; 
=—— Motives which induced him to make Byzan- 
tium the capital of his empire, ii. 3. Declares 
_— SE bis determination to ſpring from divine command, 
"$14 Nr! ergp other cities of their ornaments to 
decorate his new capital, 15. Ceremony of de- 


dicating his new city, 22. Form of civil and Confantine VIII. emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 46. 
military adminiſtration eſtabliſhed there, 23. Se- Cenſtantine IX. emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 52. 


ntinople, v. 45, His cautions againft. diſco- 


vering the ſecret of the Greek fire, 404. Account 


of his works, 464- Their imperfections pointed 


out, 466. His account of the cenemonies.of the 


Byzantine court, 490. . Juſtifies the marriage of 
his ſon with the princeſs Bertha of France, 492. + 


, 


Parates the civil from the military adminiſtration, Conſtantine X. Monomachus, emperor of Cont an- 


43. Corrupted military diſcipline, . 


tinople, v. 56. 


5 7: Account of his family, 78. His Conſtantine XI. Ducas, emperor of Confantinople, 


jealouſy of his ſon  Criſpus, 81. Myſterious 


V. 60. 


15 of Criſpus and Licinios, 83. His repent- Conflantine Palzologus, the laſt of the Greek. em- 


| _ ance and acts of atonement inquired into, 84. 
intend the ſeveral provinces of the empire, 88. 
92. Reduces the Goths to peace, 94. His death, 


96. Attempt to aſcertain the date of his con- 
verſion to Chriſtianity, 180. His Pagan ſaper- 


183. Publiſhes the edict of Milan, 184. Motives 


186. Exhorts his ſubjects to embrace the Chriſ- 
tian profeſſion, 190. His famous ſtandard the 
Labarum deſcribed, 194. His celebrated viſion 
previous to his battle with Maxentius, 195. Story 
of the miraculous eroſs in the air, 199. His con- 
verſion accounted for, from natural and probable 
cauſes, 201, His theological diſcourſes, 203. 
_ His devotion and privileges, 204. The delay of 
his bapriſm accounted for, 26. Is commemo- 
rated as a faint by'the Greeks, 207. His edi& 
againſt heretics, 231. Favours the cauſe of Cæ- 
cilian againſt Donatus, 235. His ſenſible letter 
to the biſhop of Alexandria, 260, How prevailed 
on to ratify the Nicene creed, 261. His levity 
in religion, 263, Granted a toleration to his 
Pagan ſubjeQs, 305. His reform of Pagan abuſes, 
306. Was aſſociated with the Heathen Deities 
after his death, by a decree of the ſenate, 303. 


perors, his reign, vi. 459. 


His ſons and nephews, 86. Sends them to ſuper- Conſtantine Sylunnus, founder of t the Paulicians, his 


death, v. 526. 


Aſſiſts the Sarmatians, and provokes the Goths, ce a private ſoldier in Britain, elected em- 


peror, for the ſake of his name, iii. 174. He re- 
duces Gaul and Spain, 175. 258. His reduction 


and death, 259. 
ſtition, 182. Protects the Chriſtians in Gaul, Conſtantine, general under Beliſarius in Taly, bis | 


death, iv. 193. 


which recommended the Chriſtians to his favour, Coenſtantinapla, its ſituation deſcribed, ih 1 mo- 


tives which induced Conſtantine the Great to 


make this city the capital of his empire, ii. 3. 


Its local e 9. Its extent, 12. Pro- 


greſs of the work, 14. Principal edifices, 15. 


How furniſhed with inhabitants, 18. Privileges 


granted to it, 20. Its dedication, 21. Review 


of the new form of civil and military adminiſtra- 
tion eſtabliſhed there, 23. Is allotted to Con- 
ſtantine the Younger, in the diviſion of the em- 
pire, on the emperor's death, 100. Violent 
conteſts there 5 the rival biſhops, Paul and 
Macedonius, 2 Bloody engagement between 
the Aa Ty and Arians on the removal of 
the body of Conſtantine, 298. Triumphant entry 
of the emperor julian, 336. The ſenate of, al- 
lowed the ſame powers and honours as that at 
Rome, 350. Arrival of Valens, as emperor of | 


the Rat” 489. Revolt of Procopius, 491. 


His ciſcovery of the holy ſepulchre, 383. ——, Continued the principal ſeat of the Arian 
—, Publication of his fictitious donation to the 


biſhops of Rome, v. 145. Fabulous interdiction 


hereſy, during the reigns of Conſtantius and 
Valens, iii. 13. Is purged from Arianiſm by | 
t e 
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Conftantius Chlorus, governcr of 


* 5 


Is enriched by the bodies of ſaints” and martyrs, 


95. Inſurrection againſt Gainas and his Arian 


Goths, 298. Perſecution of the archbiſhop; St. 


Chryſoſtom, 308. Popular tumults on his ac- 


count, 306. Earthquake there, 366. 
—. The city and eaſtern empire diſtracted by the 


factions of the circus, iv. 61. Foundation of the 
church of St. Sophia, 91. Other churches erected 


— 


there by Juſtinian, 96. Triumph of Beliſarius 
over the Vandals, 152. The walls of, injured 
by an earthquake, 315. State of the armies, 


under the emperor Maurice, 488. The armies 


and city revolt againſt him, 491. Deliverance of 

the city from the Perſians and Avars, 5 19. Re- 
"+3 ligious war about the Triſagion, 8 75. r 
— FProſpectus of the remaining hiſtory of the 
Eaſtern empire, v. 1. Summary review of the 
five dynaſties of the Greek empire, 85. Tumults 
in the city to oppoſe the deſtruction of images, 

100. Abolition of the monkiſh order by Con- 


ſtantine, 102. Firſt' ſiege of, by the Saracens, 


393. Second ſiege by the Saracens, 397. Re- 
view of the provinces of the Greek empire, in the 


tenth century, 468. Riches of the city of Con- 


ſtantinople, 478. The imperial palace of, 480. 
Officers of ſtate, 485. Military character of the 
Greeks, 500. The name and character of Ro- 
mans, ſapported to the laſt, 510. Decline, and 
revival of literature, 511. The city menaced by 
the Turks, 556. Account of the Varangians, 
561. Naval expeditions of the Ruſſians again 
the city, 566. N 


. Origin of the ſeparation of the Greek and Latin 
churches, vi. 121. Maſſacre of the Latins, 129. In- 


vaſion of the Greek empire, and conqueſt of Con- 
ſtantinople by the cruſaders, 149. The city taken, 


and Iſaac Angelus reſtored, 157. Part of the city _ 


- burned by the Latins, 159. Second ſiege of the 
city by the Latins, 162. Is pillaged, 165. Ac- 
count of the ſtatues deſtroyed, 171. Partition 
of the Greek empire by the French and Venetians, 
174. The Greeks riſe againſt their Latin con- 
querors, 185. The city retaken by the Greeks, 
104. The ſuburb of Galata, aſſigned to the 
Genoeſe, 280. Hoſtilities between the Genoeſe 


and the emperor, 283. How the city eſcaped the 


Moguls, 308. Is beſieged by the ſultan Amu- 


rath II. 371. ee with Rome, 434. Is 


beſieged by Matiomet II. ſultan of the Turks, 


77. Is ſtormed and taken, 500. Becomes the 
capital of the Turkiſh empire, . 


tended to be adopted by the emperor Carus, in 
the room of his vicious ſon Carinus, 1. 414. 1s 
aſſociated as Cæſar by Diocletian in his ad mini- 
ſtration, 427. Aſſumes the title of Auguſtus, on 
the abdication of Diocletian, 476. His death, 
482. Granted a toleration to the Chriſtians, 691. 


Conftantius, the ſecond ſon of Conſtantine the Great 


# 


almatia, was in- 


5 
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eodofiusj' 17. Council of; 20. 


dug on, 11; 87: Is ſent to govern, the Eaſt. 
ern provItices of the empire, 88. Seizes: Con- 
ſtantinople on the death of his father, 98. Con- 
ſpires the deaths of his kinſmen, 99. Diviſion 
of the empire among him and his brothers, 100. 
-- Reftores'/Choſroes king of Armenia, 104. Battle 
of Singara with Sapor king of Perſia, io. Re- 
jects the. offers of -Magnentias and Vetranio, on 
the plea of a viſion, 114. His oration: to the 
Illyrian troops at the interview with Vetranio, 
116. Defeats Magnentius at the battle of Mur- 


— "A, 120. His councils. governed by eunuchs, 


126, Education of his confins Gallus and Ju- 
lian, 128. .Dilgrace and death of Gallus, 134. 
Sends for Julian to court, 139., Inveſts him with 
the title of Czfar, 141. Viſits Rome, 144. 


Preſents an obeliſk to that city, 146. The. Qua- 


dian and Sarmatian wars, 147. His Perſian 
negociations, 150. Miſmanagement of affairs 
in the Eaſt, 158. Favours the Ariags, 264. 
His religious character by Ammianus the hiſto- 
rian, 266. His reſtleſs endeavours to eſtabliſh an 
uniformity of Chriſtian doctrine, 267. Athana- 
ſius driven into exile by the council of Antioch, 
275. Is intimidated by his brother Conſtans, 
and invites Athanaſius back again, 278. His 
ſevere treatment of thoſe biſnops who refuſed to 
concur in depoſing Athanaſius, 282, His ſcru- 
pulous orthodoxy, 284. His cautious conduct in 
expelling Athanaſius from Alexandria, 285. His 
ſtrenuous efforts to ſeize his perſon, 288. Atha- 
naſius writes invectives to expoſe his character, 
291. Is conſtrained to reſtore Liberius biſhop of 
Rome, 295. Supports Macedonius, biſhop: of 
Conſtantinople, and countenances his perſecutions 
of the Catholics and Novatians, 299. His con- 
duct toward his Pagan ſubjects, 307. Envies the 
fame of julian, 312. Recals the legions from 
Gaul, 313. Negociations between him and Ju- 
lian, 324. His preparations to oppoſe Julian, 
333. His death and character, 335. 

Conftantius, general, relieyes the Britiſh emperor 
Conſtantine when beſieged in Arles, iii. 259. 
His character and victories, 260. His marriage 
with Placidia, and death, 327. | 1 

Conſtantius, ſecretary to Attila king of the Huns, 
his matrimonial negociation at the court of Con- 
ſtantinople, iii. 376. . 

Conſul, the office of, explained, i. 79. Alterations 
this office underwent under the emperors, and 
when Conſtantinople became the ſeat of empire, 
ii. 26. The office of, ſuppreſſed by the emperor 

uſtinian, iv. 119. Is now ſunk to a commercial 
agent, vi. 535 V 

Contracts, the Roman laws reſpecting, iv. 395. 

Copts of Egypt, brief hiſtory of, iv. 610. | 

Corinth, reviving as a Roman colony, celebrates 
the Iſthmian games, under the emperor Julian, 
ii. 349. The iſthmus of, fortified by the em- 
peror Juſtinian, iv. 101, | 


Corvinus, 


453+ aig | 
5 coul W os Saxons, Ui. 61): 
Coronary gold, nature of thoſe: — to . * 
man rs, ii. 71. 
| Coſmas Indicopleaſtes, account of his Chriſtian to- 
pography, iv. 79; ante. 596. note. 
| Come Medicis, his character, vi. 439. ng.» 
COTE and ſynods of 17 64 
Antioch, ii. mb | 
| Arles, ii. 280. | 
++: 2:0 Bar; 8, Mes | FOOD $4906.44 
Carthage, 11 539. ir. 81 Wels 
Chalcedon, iii.” 306. iv. 566. e 
Clermont, vi. Gio 554 
Conſtance, vi. 394- 398. 605. Wege 
; Conſtantinople, 1 ni. 20. iv. 8 588, v. 98. 
E vi. 125. $34 6 o £8 
heſus, iv. 55 4+ 
Es 
Florence, vi. 47. 
Frankfort," v. 107 11508: 
Lyons, iii. 570. vi. 198, 240. 
Milan, i ii. 280. 
Niee, ii. 250. v. 129. 
Piſa, vi. 398. 604. 
Placentia, vi. 4. 
Rimini, ji. 258. 
Sardica, ii. 2 
Toledo, ui. 551. 553. bog. 
Tyre, ii. 2725 | 
Count, great difference between the ancient and 
modern application of this title, ii. 43. By 
whom firſt invented, 44. Of the ſacred largeſſes, 
under Conſtantine the Great, his office, 55. Of 
the domeſtics in the Eaſtern empire, his office, 57. 
Courtenay, hiſtory of the family of, vi. 211. 
Creſcentius, conſul of Rome, his e and 
diſgraceful death, v. 158. 
Crete the iſle of, ſobdued by the Sa, v. 436. | 
Is recovered by Nicephorus Phocas, 458. Is pur- 
chaſed by the Venetians, vi. 178. 


\ _ 


Crimes, how diſtinguiſhed by the penal laws of the 


Romans, iv. 406. 
Criſpus, ſon of Conſtantine the Great, is declared 
_ Cxfar, i. 523. Diftinguiſhes his valour againſt 
the Franks and Alemanni, 2 Forces the paſ- 
ſage of the Helleſpont, and defeats the fleet of 


Licinius, 531. 
ſterious death, 83. 


CAN, the Patrician, marries the daughter of 


Phocas, and contributes to en him, iv. 497. 
Is obliged to turn monk, 499. 8 

Croatia, account of the kingdom of, v. 544. 

Croſs, the different ſentiments entertained of. this 
inſtrument of puniſhment, by the Pagan and 

Chriſtian Romans, ii. 193. The famous ſtand- 

ard of, in the army of Conſtantine: the Great de- 

ſcribed, 104. His viſions of, 196. 199. The 
holy ſepulchre and croſs of Chriſt CES 384. 


of Jeruſalem, 57. 


His Wü ii. 79. His my- 


The ctoſs of Chriſt undiminiſhed by 
e pilgtims, 385. - 3 diribution 


Crown of thorns, its transfer from Conan: uninople ; 
to Paris, vi. 20. 
G mural and oblidional, 


the lingo be- 
tween, — o. mote. | 
 Crajade,\ the 4 64 ede colnalt df Cler- 


mont, vi. 8. Enquiry into the juſtice of the 


holy war, 9. | Examination into the private mo- 


tives of the eruſaders, 14. Departure of the 
cruſaders, 17. Account of the chief, 21. 


Their march to Conſtantinople, 29. Review of 


their numbers, 38. They take Nice, 1. Battle 

of Dorylæum, 42. They take Antioch, 46. 
Their diſtreſſes, 49. Are even. by the difco- 

very of the holy 1 52. Siege and conqueſt 
Godfrey of Bouillon choſen 
king of Jerualem, 61. The ſecond: cruſade, 75. 
The cruſaders ill treated by the Greek emperors, 


78. The third cruſade, 100. Siege of Acre, 


102. Fourth and fifth cruſades, 109. Sixth cru- 


| ſade, 113. Seventh cruſade, 116. Recapitula- 


tion of the fourth eruſade. 141. General con- 
ſequences of the eruſades, 20. 

Crefiphon, the city of, plundered by the. Romans, 
1. 251. Its fituation deſcribed, ii. 441. Julian 
declines the ſiege of that city, 446. 1s mr by 


the Saracens, v. 287. 


Cublas, emperor of China, his charager, « vi. 306. 

Curopalata, his office under the: Greek r 
v. 488. 

e duties of, impoſed by Angeline; i. 197+ 

Cycle of inditions, the origin of, traced; 1 how 

now employed, ii. 62. vote. 

Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, his hiſtory and mar- 


- tyrdom, 1. 654. 
Cyprus, the kingdom of, beſtowed on the have of 


Luſignan, by Richard I. of England, vi. 131. 
rene, the Greek colonies there finally extermi- 
nated by Choſroes II. king of Perſia, iv. 503. 
Cyriades, an obſcure fugitive, is ſet up by Sapor 
the Perſian monarch, as em . of Rome, 
28. 
Pet, bithop of Jeruſalem, his pompous ee of 


the miraculous appearance of a celeſtial croſs, 


ii. 265. His ambiguous character, 385. 


Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, his life and cha- 


racter, iv. 545. Condemns the hereſy of Neſto- 
rius, 553. Procures the deciſion of the council of 
Epheſus againſt Neſtorius, 555. His court in- 
 trigues, 559. 


Cyzicus, how it eſcaped deſiradion from the Goths, 


i. 321. Is at 45 ruined by them, 322. The 
iſland and city ſeized * the — Pro- 
N ll. 492 - 


. 


e conqueſt of, * the emperor "Tanian,: i i. 6. 


Its ſituation, 28. Is over-run by the Gomes: 298. 
Is reſigned to them by Aurclian, 356. 
3 Bae, 


„„ * 


Daphne, the facr 


e eee bete e ede of 

3 3 by the ae inn 
852. 

Da few, general of the emperor. Jie ian be- 

45 s ns Petra, iv. 259.) Commands the Huns. in 


Italy under Narſes, 30. 


Dan archbiſhop of Piſa, inlalled patriarch of 


Jerufalem, vi. 63. 


Dalmatia deſcribed, i. 28. 'Produceof a filver mine 
there, 1 196. more. «© Se Ea (Wy 


A Ddlnadke,” m nephew of Ocetuntine the Great, is 


created Calar,. mn. 87. Is ſent -to-govern the 


Sothic frontier; 88, l. cruelly deſtroyed by con. 


: fantius;. 
Damaſeus, 
0 dity reduced both by ſtorm and by treaty, 307. 

Remarks on Hughes's tragedy of this ſiege, 3 10. 

moe. Taken and bree by Tamerlane, 
vi. 347 

Damaſus, biſhop of 3 edict of Valentinian ad- 
dreſſed to him, to reſtrain the erafty avarice of the 

Roman clergy, ii. 510. His bloody conteſt with 
Urſinus for the 1 copal dignity, „ 
Dames, the Arab, his gallant exterpride againſt the 

- caſtle of. Aleppo, Wo $244 11, 

Damietta, is taken by Louis IX. of France, vi. 11 5. 


| DEPEN, archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, reſigns 


his. 55 rather than ſubſcribe the Nicede: creed, 
Wh. 17. 


Dandalo, Henry, doge of Venice, his. character, 
vi. 139. Is made deſpot of Romania, 177. 


ö D firſt biſhop of Wincheſter, his inſtructions to | 


St. Boniface, 9705 _” converſion of unn, 
0 iii. 1 
* 15 A Greeian | matron, her bod to the em- 
peror Bafil, v. 475. Her viſit to him at Con- 
ſtantinople, 482. Her teſtament, 433. 
Danube, courſe: _ the _= and the inen of, 
deſcribed, i. 26 
= erer and temple of, at 5 
-tioch, deſcribed, ii. 396. Is converted to 
- Chriftian- purpoſes oe Gallus, and reſtored to 
the a by Jan > 399- The temple burned, 


400. 
Dara, the fortification of, by Juſtinian; deſcribes; 
iv. 109. The demolition of, by the Perſians, 


. a by peace, 241. Is taken * Choſroes 


ing of Perſia, 466. 
Darius, his ſcheme for connecting _ continents of 
Europe and Afia, ii. 5. 


Darin præternatural, at the time of the paſſion, 


is unnoticed” by the heathen enen and 
- hiſtorians; 1. 618. 


|  Daftagard, the Perſian royal ſeat of, plundered by 


the emperor Herachus, iv. 524 

Datianus, governor of Spain, yields ready chedience 
to the Imperial edits againſt the Chriſtians, 
i. 69. 

95 biſhop of Milan, inſtigates the revolt of the 

E to Justinian, iv. 190. — to Con- 


rat, by the Saracens, Va) 300. The 


r- the taking of Milan by the But. 
un 
p38 inſolvent, cruel puniſhment of, by the law 


of the twelve tables, iv. 4 i 


Decemvirt, review of the laws of N eee 


tables, iv. 335. Theſe laws ſuperſeded by the per- 
petual edict, 349. Severity of, 399. 

Decius, his unit n to the empire, i. 290. Was 
a perſecutor of the Chriſtians, 67 1 

Decurions, i in the Roman empire, n ſeverely created 
by the Imperial laws, ii. 3. 

Deification of the Roman emperors, how this es 
of idolatry was introduced, i. 84. 

Delators, are encouraged by the emperor Comfnedus, 
to gratify his hatred of the ſenate, i. Rags Are 
ſuppreſſed by Pertinax, 122. 


Delphi, the ſacred ornaments: of the t temple of, re- 


moved to Conſtantinople by. Conſtantine the 
Great, ii. 16. zote.  - 


Democracy, a form of government unfavourable to 
freedom in a large ftate. i. 114. 

Demoſthenes, governor of Oy hang FER gallant de- 
fence againſt, and heroic eſcape from, Sapor king 

of Perſia, i. 329. 

Deogratias, biſhop of Carthage, humanely ſue- 
cours the captives brought from Rome by Gen- 
ſeric king of the Vandals, iii. 442. | 

Derar the Saracen, his character, v. 303. 


Deſiderius, the laſt king of the Lombards, con- 


quered by Charlemagne, v. 118. 

De/pot, nature of that title in the Greek ous. 
V. 485. 

Deſpotiſm. originates in ſuperſtition, i. 272. note. 

Diadem aſſumed by Diocletian, what, i. 452. 

Diamonds, the art of cutting them, unknown to the 

_ ancients, i. 198. 20. 

Didius Julianus, purchaſes the imperial dignity at 
à public auction, i. 131. 

Dizceſes of the Roman empire, their number and 
government, ii. 36. 

Diocletian, the manner of his military election to the 
empire, i. 421. his birth and character, 423. 
Takes Maximian for his colleague, 425. Aſſo- 
ciates as Cæſars, Galerius, and Conſtantius 
Chlorus, 427. His triumph in conjunction with 


| Maximian,' 455. Fixes his court at the city of 
_ Nicomedia, 457. Abdicates the empire, 465. 


Parallel between him and the emperor Charles V. 
466. Paſſes his life in retirement at Salona, 468. 
His impartial behaviour toward the Chriſtians, 


676. Cauſes that produced the abraten of the 


Chriſtians under his reign, 677. 
Dion Caffius the hiſtorian, 8 from the * of 


the ſoldiers, by the Fe e Alexander Leue nus. : 


i. 189. 

Dig, patriarch of ee * outrageous 
behaviour at the ſecond council of Epheſus,iv. 564. 
Is depoſed by the council of Chalcedon, 568. 

Diſabul, great khan of the Turks, his reception of 
the ambaſſadors of Juſtinian, iv. 231. | 

Divorce, 
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8 the liberty: and aboſe- of, by:\ he iRe 
laws, iv. 377» Limitations of, 379 

Doceres, their peculiar 'tenets, ii. 241. ir. 
Derivation of their name, ii. 242. m. 

Dominic, St. Loricatus, his Nett ere in fageltaion 
Wine 

Des when this epithet was applied to the Ro- 


man emperors, i. 460. Y 
Domitian, emperor,” his troktinent] of hiv kinſmen. 


Flavius Sabinus, and Flavius Clemens, i. 644 


Donitian, the Oriental prefect, is ſent by the em- 
peror Conſtantius, to reform the ſtate of the Eaſt, 
then oppreſſed by Gallus, ii. 1 N 1s put to 
death there, 133. | 

Donatur, his conteſt with Cæcilian * the ſee: of 
Carthage, ii. 234. | Hiſtory of the ſchiſm of the 
-  Donatiſts, 235, 300. Perſecution of the Dona- 
tiſts by the emperor Honorius, iii. 338. 

| 8 battle of, between n Soliman and 

the firſt cruſaders, vi. 43 


Doxolegy, how introduced in the church-ſervice, 


and how perverted, ii. 293. 

Dramatic ce at Rome, a character of, 
iii. 216. 

Dreams, the popular opinion of the preternatural 

origin of, favourable to that of Conſtantine pre- 
vious to his battle with Maxentius, ii. 197. 

Dromedary, extraordinary: ſpeed. of this animal, 

- 40 372. nat. 

Dromenes of the Greek empire, deſcribed, v. 4. 

| Druids, their power in Gaul ſuppreſſed by the em- 

perors Tiberius and Claudius, i. 39. 

Druſes of mount Libanus, a character of, v. 630. 

fe. 

Dake, derivation of that title, am: W chames in 
the modern, from the ancient u Ee IE it, 
tl. 43. 

Da Gege of, by Robert Gviſcard; v. 612. 
Battle of, between him and the 1 _—_— 
Rs 616. AL | 


E 

Barthquake, an extraordinary « one over great part of 

the Roman empire, ii. 561, Account of thoſe 
chat happened in the reign of Juſtinian, iv. 326. 
Eaſt India, the Roman commercial intercourſe with 


that region, i. 66. Commodities of, taxed by 


Alexander Severus, 199. 
A account of that ſect, i. 546. 
„A confatation of their errors, ſu ppoſed by the 


primitive fathers, to be a particular object in the 


writings of St. John the Evangeliſt, it. 240. 
— * ideas of the prion. of Jeſus Chriſt, 


bertel. the book of, "why not likely to be the 
production of king Solomon, iv. 153. 0e. 

Feels efaſtical and civil powers, diſtinguiſhed, by the 
Fathers of the Chriſtian church, ii. 212. 

Ecdicius, ſon of the emperor Avitus, bis 1 8 
conduct in Gaul, iii. 122. ; 


wperet-Heraclis,! bes 5. 
| | the. ſtem eke, in, 


MODS.) 
Py is: Tode from Attila king of the Huns, az 


1 ambaſſador to n , the 

ounger, iii. 3 ngages in a propoſal to 

aſſaſſinate Ats, 385. Hs ou Odoacer, th the 
firſt Barbarian king of Italy, 494. 

Edgſſa, the pureſt Male, no { the -Syrine language 
on there, i. 251. nate. property of the 

bf iſtians there, confiſcated * — emperor Ju- 
lian, for the diſorderly raw nay of the Arians, 

ii. 404. Revolt of the Roman troops there, iv. 489. 
Account of the ſchool of, 594. Hiſtory of the 
famous image there, v. 93. The city and prin- 

cipality of, ſeized. by Baldwin the Cruſader, 

AJ bs 45 Is retaken by CY erg The unn | 

Edie of Milan, publiſhed by Conflantine the Great, 
ii. 184. EPR l 

E4i#s of the Ne of Ro me, under che republic, 
their nature and tendency, iv. 341. 

Edom, why that. name was applied to: the Roman 

empire by the Jews, i. 624. zote. 

Edrifites, the Saracen dynaſty of, v. s 

Edward I. of England, his cruſade. to the Holy 
Land, vi. 118. 4 

Reitt, his character, add ook in Gaul, 5 466. | 
His ſon ou rius, 561. 

Egypt, ge dete ptide of, i. 31. The ſuper: 
ſtitions — with difficulty tolerated at Rome, 39. 
Amount of its revenues, 195. Public works ex- 

cuted there by Probus, 406. Conduct of Dio- 
 Clefian there, 439: Frogreis of Chriſtianity there, 


—, Edict of the emperor Valens, to refrain the 
number of recluſe monks there, ii. 5 10. 

——, The worſhip of Serapis how ingieduced there; 
iii. 82. This temple, and the Alexandrian li- 
| brary deſtroyed by biſhop Theophilus, 84. Origin 
of monkiſh inſtitutions in, 50%. 


1-1 — Great ſupplies of wheat furniſhed by, for the 


city of Conſtantinople, in the time of Juſtinian, 
iv. 70. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of, 610. -1 


——, Reduced by the Saracens, v. 333. Capture = 


of. Alexandria, 339- Adminiſtration of, 345. 
Deſcription of, by Amrou, 346. | 
-———, The Egyptians take Jeruſalem ſrom the 
Turks, vi. 55. Egypt conquered by the Turks, 
89. Government of the Mamalukes there, 
4 
Elagabalus, is declared emperor by the troops at 
Emeſa, i. 174. Was the firſt Roman: who Wore 
- garments of pure filk, iv. 73. | 
Elephants, enquiry into the numbers of, broupht 
into the field by the ancient princes of the Eaſt, 
i. 253. vote. With what view introduced in the 
circus at Rome in the firſt Punic war, 417. 52 
Eleufinian myſteries, * irn by the emperor 
Valentinian, ii. 505. T2067 
| Elizabeth, 


— 


+ 


. Elizaltth, queen of England, the political uſe ſhe 
mage of the national pulpits, ii, 227. note, 


_ Emigration of the ancient northern nations, the na- 


ture and motiyes of, examined, L 271. | 
= 2erors of Rome, a review of their conſtitutions, 
343. Their legiſlative 2 0 344 Fei 
_ reſerighs, 345. 
„Of . their bimited powers, v. As, 
. "of Conſtantinople, their pomp and luxury, 479. 
* Officers of the palate, ftate, and army, 485. 
. Adoration of the emperor, mode of, 487. Their 
_ public appearance, 489. Their deſpotic power, 


heir navy, 497. 
of Romans to the laſt, 5 10. 


empires by Valentinian, ii. 489. Extinktion of 
the Weſtern empire, iii. 494. 
Euler, Roman, deſcribed, j. 19. 
Ending, the ſervile flatterer of Theodoric the Of- 
. trogoth king of Italy, is made biſhop of Payia, 
iv. 1 ole. . 
H us, leader of the mutinous pretorians, who 
. murdered their præfect Ulpian, puniſhed by the 
' emperor Alexander Severus, i. 189. 
Epheſus, the famous temple of Diana at, deſtroyed 
the Goths, 1. 324. Council of, iv. 554. 
© Vbiſcopal riots there, 557. 


Epicurus, his legacy to his philoſophical diſciples at 
Athens, iv. 115. 


. 


Greek empire, vi. 183. 

Equitins, maſter general of the Ilhyrian 1 is 
defeated by the Sarmatians, 11. 555. 

Eraſmus, his merit as a reformer, v. 539. 


1. 606. 
Eucharift a knotty ſabje& to the firſt reformers, 
6. 

FH Saks of Aquitain, repels the firſt Saracen 
invaſion of France, v. 400. 
of Charles Martel, 409. Recovers his dukedom, 

7 EET 

Eater her birth, character, and marriage, with 
the emperor Theodofius the Younger, 1ii. 318. 
Her diſgrace and death, 321. _ 

 Fudexia, her marriage with the emperor Arcadius, 
ij. 112. Stimulates him to give up his favourite 
Eutropius, 295. Perſecutes St. Chryioom, 305. 
Her death and character, 310. 

. the daughter of Theodoſius the Younger, 
is betrothed to the young emperor Valenti- 
nian III. of the Weſt, iii. 331. Her character, 
431. Is, married to the emperor Maximus, 438. 
Invites Geyferic king of the Vandals to Ita, 

Bass, biſhop of Conſtantinople, baptiſes the em- 

peror Valens, ii. 506. 

Eugenius the Rhetorician is made emperor of the 


| ſeated and killed by Theodoſius, 64. 


1 


„ GENERAL; 


They retain the name 


Empire, Roman, diviſion of, into the Faſt 2nd) W eft 


Epirus, deſpots of, on the diſmemberment of the ; 
Effmians, their diſtinguiſhing tenets and practices, 


1 mplores the aid 


Weſt by Arbogaſtes the Frank, iii. 59. Is de- 
Vox. VI. * 4. 130. 


105 


1 ND E x. 


Eugenins, IV. pope, his conteſt with the council of 
- Bafil, wi + $99 Procures a re-union of the: Latin 
and "Gree churches, 412, Forms a league 
againſt the Turks, 443. 
citizens againſt him, 67. 
Eumenins the Orator, ſomeacthunt of, 1. 47 
Eunapius the Sophiſt, his character of mon 74 
of the objects of their worſhip, iii. 93. 


"note. 
85 and 


Eunomians, puniſhment of, by the edict of the em- 


-peror Theodoſius againſt heretics, iii. 25. 
Eunuc hs, ,enumerated in the liſt of Eaſtern commo- 


Revolt of the 8 | 


dities imported and taxed in the time of Alex- 


ander Severus, i. 198. They infeſt the palace of 
the third Gordian, 231 


—, Their aſcendency in the court 'of. Conſtan- 


tis, ii. 126. 


Why they favoured the Arians, 
264. note. 


Procure the baniſhment of Liberius 


| biſhop of Rome, 294. 


——>, A conſpiracy. of, difippoiat. the ſchemes of | 


| Rufinus, and! marry. the emperor Arcadius to 
Eudoxia, iii. 112. They diſtract the court of 
the emperor Honorius, 228. And govern that of 
Arcadius, 284. Scheme of Chryſaphius to aſſaſ- 
ſinate Attila king of the Huns, 387. 

—, The biſhop of Seez and his whole chapter 
caſtrated, „„ 

Euric, king of the Viſigoths in Gaul, his . 
in Spain, iii. 481. Is veſted with all the Roman 


conqueſts beyond the Alps by Odoacer king of 
Italy, 558. 


Europe, evidences that the climate of, was mock 


colder in ancient than in modern times, 1. 260. 

This alteration accounted for, 261. Bud 
——, Final diviſion of, between the Weſtern and 

Eaſtern empires, iii. 104. Is ravaged by Attila 


king of the Huns, 365. Is now, one Nn, re- 
public, 634. 


friendſhip to Julian, ii. 137. 139. Is accuſed of 
arts to deprive Julian of children, 142. 


Euſebius, his character of the followers of Artemon, 


1. 614. His own character, 699. His ſtory of 
the miraculous appearance of the croſs in the 
ſky to Conſtantine the Great, ii. 199. 


Eutropius the Eunuch, great chamberlain to the 


emperor Arcadius, concerts his marriage with 
Eudoxia, in oppoſition to the views of ufinus, 


iii. 112. Succeeds Rufinus in the emperor's con- 


fidence, 121. His character and adminiſtration, 
284. Provides for his own ſecurity, in a new law 
againſt treaſon, 290. Takes ſanctuary with 24g 
Chryſoſtom, 296. His death, 297. 


Eutyches his opinion on the ſubje& of the incarna- 


tion ſupported by the ſecond council at Epheſus, 


Iv. 564. And adhered to by the Amend, 
608. 


gating, i. 31 


Exaltation of the croſs, „ origin of the annual feſtival 


of, iv. 529. 


\ 


Euſebia, empreſs, wife of Conte her ſteady 


Euxine dea, dofeription of the veſſels uſed in navi- 


Exarch, 


Exarth, We FR Greek empire, as 1 3 
Funk of, v. 120. Of Ravenna,, the. Nernment 
"of lay ſettled in, and adminiſtered | iy. 313. 


Fl duties i impo ofed b DW its, 1 i. 198. 

e munication 13 Nn com 'monion , the Ws 
gin of, 1. 596. ii. 224. 9 

8 voluntary, under accufation and rok thous 
e its Aa amon gt * . Iv. 413* 


A, 
60 * 


Fat a its ol eat dekoea” bp Mag, 

Falcandus, 12 — ard er of his © ria * 

V. 639. note: His lamentation on the transfer. of 

the e of the ifland to the emperor 
Henry VI. 540 

a of the bias church,” cauſe; of their 

auſtere morality, 1. 57 

Fauſta, empreſs, Vie 0 Copttantise the Great, 
cauſes of her being put to death, ii. 85. 


. 4 
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Fauſtina, wife of Marcus Antoninus, her character, | 


1. 102. 
Fauſtina, the widow. of the emperor Conſtantius, 
I, countenances the revolt of Procopius againſt the 
emperor Valens, ii. 493. 
Feſtivals, Pagan, great offence taken at, by the 
primitive Chriſtians, 1. 555. 
Feudal government, the rudiments &, to be found 
among the Scythians, ii. 5 
Figures, numeral, occaſion 5F% their Sick. public and 
familiar uſe, v. 397. 
Finances of the Roman empire, when the ſeat of i it 
was removed to Conſtantinople, reviewed, ii. 61. 
Fingal, his queſtionable hiſtory, whether to be con- 
__neRted with the invaſion of Caledonia by 1 the em- 
peror Severus, 4. 158. 


Fire, Greek, the Saracen fleet deſtroyed by, in the 


barbour of Conſtantinople, v. 399. Is long pre- 
| ſerved as a ſecret, 404. Its effects not to be 
—_— with gunpowder, 500. 

Firmus, an. Egyptian merchant, his revolt againſt 
the emperor Aurelian, i. 374. 

Firmus the Moor, hiſtory of his revolt Saia che 
emperor Valentinian, n. 535. 

Flagellation, its e in penance, and how pro- 

portioned, vi. 13. | 

Flamens, Roman, their number, and peculiar office, 
1-4 FA 

'F bY way, its courſe deſcribed, iv. 301. note. 

Flavian, archbiſhop of C onſtantinople, is killed at 

the ſecond council of Epheſus, iv. 565. 

Fleece, golden, Probable origin of the fable of, 
„ 


* Florence, the foundation of that city; it. 164 note. 
Is befieged by Radagaiſus, and relieved by Sti- 


 licho, 165. 

Floreniius, pretorian præfect of Gaul under Con- 
ſtantius, his charaQeer, 11. 175. 315. Is con- 
demned by the tribunal of Chalcedon, but ſuf- 


t:red to eſcape by Julian, 345. 


3 their conqueſts in Gaul, 597 


1K 


1 brother of the emper Tales, his eager 

Wes 1 Imperial $ iy, Þ 393. 

reli ts is conſecrated biſho me, to perſede 
Liberius who was exiled, %; 294. He is vio- 


* expelled, and his adherents . | 


295- 
Fel? an African biſho hop, his martyrdom yrdom, i. 697. 
Fernication, à doubtful plea for Hane, by goſpel 
authority, iv. 380. wore. 
„ modern, computation of the number of its 
E and the n of their don, 


— The name of, whence detived, iii. 507. 


Derivation of the French langua e, 604. mote. 
——, Childeric depoſed, and Pepin appointed 
king, by papal ſanction, v. 119. Reign and 
character of hariemagne, 136. Tnvaſion of, 4 
the Saracens, 40g. + 
Frangitani, Conte his profane violation of the 
perſons of pope Gelaſius II. and is Ng e of 
cardinals, vi. 526. Derivation family 
name, 502, | 
Franks, their origin and con 88 i. 3 They 
invade Gaul, and ravage Spain, 311. AY paſs 
over into Africa, 312. Bold and ſucceſsful return 
— a colony of, from the ſea of Pontus, by ſea, 403. 
„ They over- run and eſtablih themſelves at 
© 5 Ik in Germany, ii. 161. 1 


© ——» Their fidelity to the Roman government, 


ili. 169. Origin of the Merovingian race of their 
kings, 400. How converted to\Chriftianity, 530. 
Reign of their king Clovis, $59-. Fina 


bliſhment of the French monarchy in Gaul, 580. 


Give the name of France to 
They * | 


Their laws, 583. 


into a ſtate of anarchy, 60g. 


. They invade Italy, iv. 19g. 308. 


„Their military character, v. 5o0ũ _. 
Fravitta the Goth, his character, and deadly quar- 
rel with his countryman Priulf, H. 629: Kli 

operations againſt Gainas, ui. 299. 

7 I. emperor of Germany, his tyranny in 
Italy, v. 161. Engages in the third eruſade, 
vi. 75. His diſaſtrous expedition, 81, 101. Sa- 
crifices Arnold of Breſcia to the pope, 332. His 
reply to the Roman ambaſſadors, 545. 

Frederic II. is driven out of Italy, v. 162, His diſ- 
potes with the pope, and reluctant cruſade, vi. 1 10. 
Exhorts the European princes to-unite in oppoſing 
the Tartars, 304. 


Frederic III. the laſt + pon. crowned at Rome, 


„ ry 

Freemen of Laconia, account of, v. 474. 

Fritigern, the Gothic chief, extricates himſelf from 
the hands of Lupicinus, governor of Thrace, 
ii. 599. Defeats him, 600. Battle of Salices, 
605. His firength recruited by the acceſſion of 
new tribes, 607, Negociates with Valens, 612. 


Battle of Hadrianople, 613. The union of the 
Gothic tribes broken by his as e 
PFretamen, 
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wedmen, among the Romans, their rank in ociety, Gong "es of that river; . 

iv. 369. Gaudentius, the notary, is condemned to death un- . | 
| Fruit was the firſt Chriſtian miſſionary in der the emperor Julian, ii. 346. 
_ -_ _ .__ **Abyflinia, i. 210, © | Gaul, the province of, deſcribed, 1. The 
| Ful of Nevilly, his ardour i in \prencking" ihe fourth 


| power of the druids ſuppreſſed there b 7 Tiberius 
| | G " HOY > vi. 1 34. „„ and Claudius, 12 Cities in, 59. Amount of 
| | F )FFFCCC C 1155 the tribute paid by that province to Rome, 195. 
1 8. 6 Is deſfended ＋ the Franks by Poſthumus,, 
Gabinius, "LR of be" Gael 3 is ; ly 11. Succeſſion of uſurpers there, 363. Inva- 


murdered op Marcellinus governor *. Valeria, n of, by the Lygians, 398. Revolt of the 


. Bagauda ſuppreſſed by Maximian, 429. Pro- 
Gaillard, M. charaQer. of his Hi Hoire te Chark- greſs of Chriſtianity there, 610. 


magne, v. 136. note, ——, Proportion of the capitation tax levied We -' 
Gainas' the Goth is omeilipbed by Stilicho to by the Roman emperors, ii. 66. Is invaded 
execute his revenge on Rufinus, præfect of the by the Germans, 160. The government of, 
Eaſt, iii. 119. His condu@ in the war againſt - - aſſigned to Julian, 161. His civil adminiſtra- 
the revolter Tribigild, 294. Joins Ae, 297. tion, 174. Is invaded by the Alemanni, under 
His flight and death, 299. the emperor Valentinian, 515. And under 
Cala, probable: derivation of. the term, v. 489. Gratian, 608. 
note. ——, Deſtruction of idols and temples "hays, by 
Galata, the ſuburb of, at Conſtantinople, aſſigned Martin biſhop of Tours, iii. 80. Is over-run by 
to the Genoeſe, vi, 280. the barbarous troops of Radagaiſus, after his de- 
Galerius i is aſſociated in the adminiſtration, as Cæſar, feat by Stilicho, 170. Is ſettled by the Goths, 
by the emperor Diocletian, i. 427. Is defeated Burgundians, and Franks, 271. Aſſembly of 
by the Perſians, 446. Surpriſes and overthrows the ſeven provinces in, 278. Reign of Theo- 
- Narſes,- 448. Aſſumes the title of Auguſtus, on doric king of the Viſigoths in, 397. Origin of 
the abdication of Diocletian, 476. His jealouſy the Argus race of kings of the Fand in, 
of Conſtantine, 481. Deems it prudent to ac- Invaſion of, by Attila king of the Huns, 
Enowledge him Cæſar, 483. His unſucceſsful _ = Battle of Chalons, 410. Revolutions of, 
Invaſion of Italy, 488. Inveſts Licinius with the on the death of the emperor Majorian, 481. Con- 
purple on the death of Severus, 493. His death, verſion of, to Chriſtianity by the Franks, 547. 
496. From what cauſes he entertained an aver- Repreſentation of the advantages it enjoyed 3 
fan to the Chriſtians, 679. Obtains the coun- Roman government, 556. Conqueſts and 
tenance of Diocletian for perſecuting them, 681. ſperity of Euric king of the Viſigoths, 558. Cha- 
Publiſhes an edict of toleration juſt before his racter and reign of Clovis, 559. The Alemanni 
death, 695. conquered, 564. Submiſſion of the Armoricans, 
Galileans, twofold application of that name in the and the Roman troops, 568. Final eſtabliſhment 
infancy. of Chriſtianity, 1. 641. Why the em- of the French monarchy in Gaul, 580. Hiſtory 
peror Julian applied this name to the Chriſtians, of the Salic laws, 583. The lands of, how 


Ii. 390. claimed and divided by the Barbarian conquerors 
Gallienus, ſon of the emperor Valerian, is aſſociated 
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by him in the Imperial throne, i. 30g. Prohibits 
the ſenators from exerciſing military employ- 
ments, 314. Character of his adminiſtration 
after the captivity of his father, $32: Names 
Claudius for his ſucceſſor, 345. Favoured the 
Chriſtians, 672. 

Callies of the Greek empire, deſcribed, v. 1 

Gallus elected emperor, on the minority o Hoſti- 
lianus, the ſon of Decius, i. 304. 

Gallus, nephew of Conſtantine the Great, his edu- 
cation, ii. 128. 
Cæſar, 129. His cruelty and imprudence, 130. 
His diſg race and death, 134 Embraced the 
JoAtine: but neglected the precepts, of Chriſtiani- 
ty, .358. Converts the grove of Daphne at An- 
tioch' to a Chriſtian burial place, 399. 

Games, public, of the Romans, deſcribed, 1. 234. 


415. iii. 215. Account of the factions of the 
circus, iv. 59. 


42 


Is inveſted with the title of 


of, 591. Domain and benefices of the Merovin- 
gian princes, 592. Uſurpations of the Seniors, 
594. Privileges of the Romans in, 602. 


Gearofia, revolutions of the ſea coaſt of, i. 248. 
note. 


Gelalzan æra of the Turks, when ſettled, v. 670. 


Gelaſius, pope, his zeal againſt the celebration of 


the feaſt of Lupercalia, iu. 475. Deplares the 
miſerable decay of Italy, 502. | 


Gelafius IT. pope, his rough treatment by Cenſio 


Frangipani, vi. 526. 

Gelimer depoſes Hilderic the Vandal King of Africa, 
and uſurps the government, iv, 124. Is defeated 
by Beliſarius, 138. His final defeat, 144. His 
dfireſsful flight, 148. Surrenders himſelf to 
Beliſarius, 151. Graces Mis triumph, 153. His 
peaceful retirement, 154. 


General of the Roman army, his extenſive power, 
i. 


7 
cer „ Arabian, ſtriking inſtances of, v. 188. 
Gennadius, 
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Greek union with. the Latin church, vi. 482. 


Gennerid, the Roman general, onder the peter 


„Honorius, bis character, iii. 227. 


Ge their mercantile eſtabliſhment in the ſodurb 


of Pera at Conſtantinople, vi. 280. Their war 
with the emperor Cantacuzenus, 284. 


Genſerie, king of the Vandals in Spain, his 2 
- rafter, ili. 335. Goes over to Afriea on the in- 


vitation of count Boniface, 336, His ſucceſſes 
there by the aſſiſtance of the Donatiſts, 3 39. De- 
vaſtation of Africa by his troops, 341. Beſieges 


* 


ous furpriſal of Carthage, 347. Strengthens 


_ « himſelf by an alliance Wich Attila hy > of the 


HFuns, 363. His brutal treatment of his ſon's 
wife, daughter of Theodoric, 400. Raiſes a 
naval force, and invades Italy, 436. His ſack 

of Rome, 440. Deſtroys the fleet of Majorian, 
463. His naval depredations on Italy, 467. His 


delaims on the Eaftern empire, 468. Deſtroys 


the Roman fleet under Baſilicus, 479. Was an 
Arian, and perſecuted his Catholic ſubjects, 536. 

S etymology-of the term, vi. 26. notre. 

pace of the- emperor Sensen Nerpeee⸗ 
nitus, account ef, v. ig” 

George of ' Cappadocia aperſedes Achankfus': in 


the ſee of Alexandria, ii. 287. His ſcandalous 


hiſtory, and tragical death, . Becomes the 
tutelar ſaint of England, 404. 


Ghide, their incroachments on the Eaſtern empire 


checked by the e i. "289; Are reduced 
by them, 424. 


G e nephew of the emperor: Juftinian, his 


character and promotion to the command of the 
army ſent to Italy, iv. 297. His death, 298. 
Germany, the rude inſtitutions of that country the 
original principles of European laws and man- 
ners, i. 259. Its ancient extent, 260. How 
eopled, 263. The natives unacquainted with 
learn in the time of Tacitus, 265. Had no 
cities, 266. Manners of the aneient Germans, 
268. Population, 270. State of liberty among 
them, 271. Authority of their magiſtrates, 274. 


Conjugal faith and chaſtity, 276. Their reli- 


gion, 278. Arms and diſcipline, 282. Their 
feuds, 285. General idea of the German tribes, 
287. Probus carries the Roman arms into Ger- 
many, 399. A frontier wall built by Probus, 
from the Rhine to the Danube, 401. -- | 
——, Itvaſions of Gaul by the Germans, ii. 165 


$15. 3 


, State of, under the emperor Charlemagne, | 
"FO": The Imperial crowa eſtabliſhed in the 


name and nation of Germany, by the firſt Otho, 
149. Diviſion of, among independent princes, 
162. Formation of the Germanic NEON, 
164. State aſſumed by the emperor, 167. 
Clones, count, ſets up Maximus as emperor in 
Spain, and loſes his life in the attempt, iii. 258. 


2 
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Boniface in Hippo Regius, 342. His treacher- 


Citi and: Cen tay of the FR ror Severus, 


their fixed antipathy t to each other, i. 16. 
JVC 


' Gibraltar, derivation of the name of, v. 368. 


Gilde the Moor, his revolt in Africa, lit, 123. "His. 
defeat and death, 129. 

Gladiators, deſperate enterprize and fats of a party 
of, reſerved for the triumph of Probus, i. 406. 
The combats of, aboliſhed by the emperor Ho 

norius, ii. 157. 

ehe is Gl emperor of Rome,” and then biſhop 
of Salona, iii. 491. Murders Julius Nepos,” and 
is made archbiſhop of Milan, 492 75 

Gnoftics, character and account of the ſect of, i. 547. 
Principal ſects into which they divided, 550. 
Their peculiar tenets, ii. 247. iv. 537, 


65 ohren of Bouillon, his character, and en gagement 


in the firſt cruſade, vi. 22: His route to Con- 
ſtantinople, 20, 33. Is elected king of Jeruſa- 
lem, 61. Compiles the Aſſize of Jroſalem, 66. 

Form of his adminiſtration, 67. | 


o and Magog, the famous rampart of, deſcribed, 


IV. 111. 
Goifvintha, wife of Leovigild, king of Spain, her- 
pious cruelty to the princeſs Ingundis, m. 548. 
Geld of affliction, the tax ſo denominated in the 
_ Eaſtern' empire aboliſhed: oy the U N ran] a 
ſtatius, iv. 86. 


Goliden born, why the Boſphiorus obtained this ap- 


pellation in remote antiquity, ii. 6. 


Gordianus, proconſal of Africa, his character and 


elevation to the empire of Rome, 1. 213. His 
fon aſſociated with bim in the f im penal hex. jon ho 
"212. 

Gordian, the third and youngeR; declared Cæſlr, g 
i. 221. Is declared emperor by the army, on 
the murder of Maximus and Balbinus, <6 UI 

Goths of Scandinavia, their origin. i. 291. Their 
religion, 293. The Goths and Vandals ſup- 
2 to be originally one great people, 295. 
Their emigrations to Pruſſia and the Ukraine; 
51d They invade the Roman provinces, 298. 
They receive tribute from the Romans, 305. 
They ſabdue the Boſphorus, 317. Plunder the 

cities of Bithynia, 320. They ravage Greece, 
323. Conclude a treaty with the em peror Aure- 
"Raw. 355 They ravage Illyricum, hy are 
chaſtiſed by Conſtantine the Great, 526. 

=———, Their war with the Sarmatians, ii. 92." Are 
again routed by Conſtantine, 93. Gothic war 


under the emperors Valentinian and Valens, 


548. Are defeated by the Huns, 588. They 
implore the protection of the emperor Valens, 
592. They are received into the empire, 
594. They are oppreſſed by the Roman go- 
vernors of Thrace, 5 Are provoked to 
hoſtilities, and defeat Lopicinus, 600. They 
fravage Thrace, 601. Battle of Salices, 605, 
They are ſtrengthened” by'freſh ſwarms of their 
countrymen, 606. Battle of — 
5 cour 


- tinople, 618. Maſſacre of the Gothic youth 


in Aﬀaa, 621: „Their formidable union broken 


by the death of Pritigern, 631. Death and fu- 
neral of Athanaric, 532. Invaſion and defeat 


of the Oſtrogoths, 533. Are ſettled in Thrace 


1 636. Their hoſtile e 
8 
, Revolt of the Goths ander Honorius, i iii. 1 34. 


They ravage Greece, under the command of 


. Alanic, 136. They invade Italy, 144. The 
fſack of Rome by, 235. Death of Alaric, 249. 
ViRories of Wallia in Spain, 269; They are 
- ſettled in Aquitain, 270; See Gaul, and Theo- 
_ doric. Conqueſt of the Viſigoths in Gaul and 


Spain, 481. How the Goths wp converted to 


te Chriſtian religion, 527. 
——> Reign of Theodoric king of the Oſtrogoths, 
iv. 1. The Goths in Italy, extinguiſhed, 313. 

Government, civil, the origin of, i. 272. 

Governors of provinces, under the emperors, their 
great power and influence, ii. 42. 

Gratian was the firſt emperor who refuſed the pon- 


- | tifical robe, ii. 309. note. Marries the princeſs . 


| Conſtantia, and ſucceeds to the empire, 558. 
Defeats the Alemanni in Gaul, 609. Inveſts 
Fheodoſius with the empire of the Eaſt, 623. 5 
———, His character and conduct, iii. 1. His flight 


from Maximus, and death, 7. Overthrew the 


eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſiment of Paganiſm, 72. 


Greece, is ravaged by the Goths, i. 323. Is over 
run by Alaric the Goth, iii. 136. Is reduced by” 
| Gunpowder, the invention and uſe of, vi. 375. 


the Turks, vi. $12. _ 
Greek rere u of the ſchiſm of, vi. 121. 412. 
Greek em ons Ses C 3 
Greeks, why averſe to the Roman language and 
manners, 1. 46. The Greek becomes a ſcientific 
language among the Romans, 47. Character of 
the Greek language of Conſtantinople, vi. 415. 
When firſt taught in Italy, 423. . 
Greek learning, revival of, in Italy, vi. 417. 
Gre gory the Great, pope, his pious preſents to Re- 
"ed king-of Spain, iu. 551. Exhorts Theode- 
© linda queen of the Lombards 10 propagate the 
Nicene faith, 56. His enmity to the venerable 
„ and learning of Rome, iv. 454. His 
birth and early profeſſion, 456. His elevation te 


the pontificate, 458. Sends a miſſion to convert 


. the Britons, 460. Sanctifies the aſurpation of the 
emperor Phocas, 494. 


Gregory II. pope, his epiſtles to Leo III, em peror of 


Conſtantinople, V. 105. Revalts elt the 
Greek emperor, 108. , 

Gagery VII. pope, his ambitious e v. Fc 5. 
Flis conteſt with the emperor any III. 621, 
His retreat to Salerno, 623. VI. | 

Fe præfect of A hiſtory f him and his 
daughter, V. 351. 


Sn Nazianzen, his lamentation on the diſ- | 


*% * d x A. 
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5 * * TIT 1 ten to Canftan- | 2 diſcord among Chriſtians, 3 ji. 304. Loads 


dhe memory of the emperor. Julian with invective, 
356. Cenſures Conſtaatius for having [Pee his 
life, 368. te. 


Gon 'y Nazianzen is related to the wretched. he 


of Safima, by bis friend archbiſhop Baſil, iii. 15. 
His miſſion to Conſtantinople, 16. Is placed on 
the archiepiſcopal throne by Theodofius, 18, His 
reſignation and character, 23. 

Grumbates, king of the Chionites, attends Sapor 
"Eg of Perſia, in his invaſion of Meſopotamia, 

153. Loſes his ſon at the fiege of Amida, 
705? Returns home in grief, 1 57. 


Wits Ml how veſled and exerciſed, according 


to the Roman civil laws, iv. 383. 

Gubazes, king of Colchos, his alliance with Choſ- 
roes king of Perſia, iv. 258. Returns to his 
former. connexion with the emperor Juſtinian, 

259- Is treacherouſly killed, 263. ; 

Gue 

v. 162. vi. 566. 

Guilt, the degrees of, in the penal laws of the 
Romans, iv. 406. 

Guiſcard, Robert, his birch and charaQier, 5 v. 598. 


Acquires the dukedom of Apulia, 601. His Ita- 


lian conqueſts, 603. Beſieges Durazzo, 611. 
Defeats the Greek emperor Alexius there, 616. 


Engages in the cauſe of pope Gregory VII. 622. 


His ſecond expedition to Greece, and death, 623. 


Gundobald, king of the Burgundians, is reduced by 


Clovis king of the Franks, wi. 571. His mode 
of juſtifying the judicial combat, 50. 


Guy of Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem, his character, 
. 96. Is defeated 0 taken Pine oy Sala- 
"din; 97. 

Gyarus, a ſmall TH. in the Agean ſea, an in- 
ſtance of its poverty, i. 196. 


H 


: Hadrian, emperor, relinquiſhes the eaſtern conqueſts 


of Trajan, i. 9. Their characters compared, 76:4. 
His character contraſted with that of Antoninus 
Pius, ibid, His ſeveral adoptions of ſucceſſors, 
92. Founds the city of Elia C: ren, on 

| mount Sion, 545. 

„Reforms the laws of Kone 5 in the perpetual 
- ak. . 

Hadrianogle, battle of, herwnen Coottantine the 
Great, and Licinius, i. 5 29. Is ineffectually be- 
ſieged by Fritigern the Goth, ii. 602. Battle of, 

between the emperor Valens and the Goths, 

613. | 

FRA caliph. 'of the Saracens, aſſumes ' a 89 
character to ſupplant the Malerin faith, 
v. 680. 


Hamadanites, the Saracen dynaſty of, in Meſopota- 


„mia, v. 455. 
ae review of the ſtate of Rome when he 
beſieged that city, iii. 194+ 


Haunibalianus, 


bs and Ghibelines, the parties of, in Italy, | 
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vinces aſſigned to him for a kingdom, . | 
_cruelly deſtroyed by Conſtantius, 99. 


Happineſs, inſtance how little it depends op * power | 


And magnificence, v. 421. | 
Harmozan, the Perſian ſatrap, his interview with 
the caliph Omar, v. 291. 
Harpies, in ancient mytfiologie biſtoty; Le Clere's 
conjecture concerning, ii. 4. Lots. 5 
Harun al Raſhid, caliph, bis friendly eotieſondence 
With the emperor Charlemagne, v. 3 His 
wars with the Greek empire, 431... 
Haſſan, the Saracen, conquers "Carthage, v. 385 
Hawking, t the art and ſport of, introduced in to Italy, 
by the Lombards, iv. 448. 1 
gira, the æra of, how fixed, v. 225. | 
Helena, the mother of Con ſtantine, her parentage 
aſcertained, i. 480, Was converted to Chriſ- 
| tiatity by her ſon, ii. 182. Tote, _ 
Helena, ſiſter of the emperor Conſtantius, marcled 
to Julian, ji. 139, Is 


Her death, 
Heliopolis taken 5 the Saracens, v. 316. 


Hell, according to Mahomet, deſcribed, v. wn: 
Hell: e/pont deſcribed, ii. 7. 


Helvetia, amount of its population in the time of 


Cæſar, i. 270. note. 


Hengift, his arrival in Britain, with ſuecours for 
Vortigern, againſt the Caledonians, iii. 611. l 


His eſtabliſhment in Kent, 612. 615. 


. 


Henry iucceeds his brother Baldyiin' as emperor of | 


Conſtantinople, vi. 188. His character and ad- 
miniſtration, 190. 


Henry III. emperor, his. conteſt with Gi : 
1 5 =_ regory | Herodotus, his n of the Peckan worlbip, 


VII. v. 621. Takes Rome, and ſets up Pope 
Clement III. 622. 
Henry VI. emperor, conquers and pillages the 
iſland of Sicily, v. 642. 
Henry the fowler, emperor of Germany, defeats the 
| Tutkifh 3 invaders, v. $57. 


Heptarchy, Saxon, eſtabliſhment of, in Britain, | 


Hi. 614, Review of he ſtate of, 622. 
Heraclian, count of Africa, retains that province in 
obedience to Honorius, iii. 234. His cruel uſage 
of the refugees from the ſack of Rome by Alaric, 
243. Hs revolt and death, 256, _ 
Heracleanas, emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 8. 


Heraclius, depoſes the Eaſtern uſurper Phocas, and 
Conqueſts of Choſ- 


is choſen emperor, iv. 498. 
roes II. king of Perſia, 501. His diſtreſsful fi- 
tuation, 506. Accepts an ignominious peace 
from Choſroes, 5 His firſt expedition againſt 
the Perſians, 511. His ſecond Perſian expedition, 
514. Strengthens himſelf by an alliance with 
the Turks, 521. His third Perfian expedition, 
522. His treaty of peace with Perſia, * His 


. " Conftantlte the Otest, 
is dignified with the title of king, ii. 97. 2 70 | 


reported to be deprived of 
children by 25 arts of the . W 475 


| Hero and Leander, the 
Henoticon of the emperor | Zeno, charakter of, 


* * 


ilgrima ee, 2 un 
2 inquiries, 586. 5 5 
tus marries his niece Martins, v. FR 1 * 
two ſons joint ſacceſſors to the empire, 8. In- 
8 of his provinces by AN en Jos s 
from Syria, 327. 


| Heraclius: the 1 his expedition gain the 


Vandals in Africa, in. 476. PISS. 2 
Heracli the eunuch, inſtigates the emperor Va. 
lentinian III., to the murder bg the e 
£Etivs, iii. 429. His death, 4 77 
Herbelot, character of * ile, Orla. 
v. 283. note. 3 
Hereynian foreſt, the extent. of, unknown in the time 
Pe. OCæſar, 1 i. abs ot note 5, 5 | 
ref in religion, the origin 0 trac 48 
Edict of 988 the Great, againſt, ii. 549 
3 king of the Oſtrog i his conqueſts, 
546. His death, 500. 


Hermanerild prince of Boetica, his marriage with In- | 


gundis princeſs. of Auſtraſia, and converſion. to 
the Nicene faith, iii. 548. Revolt and death, 


549. 


Hormits of the Kaſt, their e 580 of life, 
4 8 


524. Miracles ee, by them and their 

- relics, 526. ot 

Hermodorus, the Epheſian, | aſliſts the Romans in 
compiling their twelve tables of laws, iv. 336. 

Hermogenes, maſter general of the cavalry, is killed 
In the attempt to baniſh Paul, biop of Conſian- 

: Naser ll. 297. 


tory of, by whom contro- 
verted and defended, ii. 7. note. 


23 his life of Alexander Severus, why — 


ferable to that in the Aga nieren. 1. 085 
note. 

Herodes Atticus, * extraordinary fortune and mu- 
nificence, i. 54. 


i. 242. 
Heruli, of Germany and Poland, 


their charaRter, 

. 
Hilarion, the monk of Paleſtine, account of, iii. 510. 
Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, his remarkable obſerva- 
tions on the diverſity of Chriſtian. doctrines, 
ii. 254. His expoſition of the term Homoiouſion, 


Hill, 'p pope, cenſures. the emperor Anthemias for 


his tolerating principles, iii. 474. 

Hilderic the Vandal king of Africa, his indulgence 
to his Catholic ſubjects diſpleaſes both the Arians 
and Athanaſians, iv. 123. Is depoſed by Geli- 

mer, 124. Is put to death, 139. 

Hamm. of the Eaſt, not the diſciples of Zoroaſter, 

383. note. 

Hindoftan, conqueſt of, by Tamerlane, vi. 339. 
= Regius, ſiege of, by Genſeric 8 of the 
ndals, iii. 342. F 

Hiſtory, the principal ſubje&s of, i. 287. 

Holy war, the * of it enquired into, vi. 9. 

Homicide, 


„ 


. CENERAL 
| Ms 3 Salic laws; iii. 586. 


. origin, and uſe. of that term at the 


council of Nice, ii. 251.” And een the 


_  . .diſtin&tion between, '. - ot e 
Ahe, War of; v. 240. TEL | 

Honoratus, archbiſhop of Milan, f is; „ with his dert 

driven from his ſee; by the Lombards, iv. 429. 


Henri, princeſs, ſiſter of the San. ended Valentinian 


III. her hiſtory, ni. 403. 
Howrins, ſon o& Theodofius the Sea is declared 
emperor of the Welt, by his dying father, iii. 65. 

Marries Maria, the daughter ve 

His character, 132. 

Invaſion: of Italy by Alaric, 149. His triumphant 

entry into Rome, 155. Aboliſhes the combats of 

gladiators, 157. Fixes his reſidence at Ravenna, 
159. Orders the death of Stilicho, 184. His 
impolitic meaſures, and cruelty unite his barbarian 
ſoldiers againſt him under -Alaric, 191. His 
councils diſtracted by the eunuchs, 228. His ab- 
ject overtures to Attalus and Alaric, 232. His 
laſt acts, and death, 257. His triumph for the 
reduction of Spain by Wallia the Goth, 270. Is 
ſuſpected of inceſt with his ſiſter Placidia, 328. 
His perſecution of the Donatiſts in Africa, 338. 

Heneur, the new ranks of, introduced in the city of 
| Conſtantinople, ii. 25. v. 484. 

Hermiſdas, a fugitive Perſian prince, in the court 
of the emperor Conſtantius, his remarks on the 
eity of Rome, ii. 146. note. 
ſtation under Julian, 429. 


aceeſſon, iv. 468 His character, 470. L. de- 
poſed, and at length killed, 474. 

Horſes, of Arabia, their pecubar qualities, v. 175. 

Hoſein, the ſon of Ali, his tragical death, v. 267. 

Heſpitallers, knights, of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
popularity and character of the order of, vi. 65. 

Hoftitianus," the minor ſon of the emperor Decius, 
elected em peror, under the ann of Gallus, 

1. 30 

Hugh, ling of Burgundy, his marriage with Ma- 
_ roz1a, der e from Rome by Alberic, 
v. 156. 


Hugh, count of Vermandois, engages in the firſt 


cruſade, vi. 23. Is. ſhipwrecked and made cap- 


tive by the Greek emperor Alexius Comnenus, | 


32. return, 51. 

Human nature, its natural propenſities, i. 575. 

Hume, Mr. his natural hiſtary of religion, the beſt 
commentarry on. the polytheiſm of the ancients, 
i. 35. note. His difficulty as to the extent of the 
Imperial palace at Rome, reſolved, 161. zoe. 
Charges the moſt refined and philoſophic ſects 
with intolerancy, 246. note. 

Hungary, eſtabliſhment of the Huns in, iii. 355. 
State of, under the emperor Charlemagne, v. 143. 
Terror excited by their firſt upprouy to * 
548. Their character, 55 2: 

e John, his exploits againſt the Turks, 


; 


Stilicho, 131. 
Flies from Milan on the 


His hiſtory , and | 


| Bhs Idolatry aſcribed to the agency of dzmons, by the 
 Hormouz, the fon of Choſroes, king of Perſia, Wo * 


INDEX 


vi. 446. His defence of Belgrade, and death, 


AR the ſon of Gt, king of the Vandals, 
perſecutes his Catholic ſubjects, iii. 536. His 
cruelty to the Catholics of Tipaſa, 546. 

Huns, their original ſeat, and their conqueſts, 
it. 577. Their decline, 580. Their emigra- 
tions, 583. Their victories over the Goths, 588, 
Ber „They a other Hie tribes before 
2 upon the Roman provinces, iii. 161. 
Their eſtabliſhment in Hungary, 355. Character 
of their king Attila, 357- Their invaſion of 


Perſia, 362. The r of, -extinguiſhed by 
the death of Attila, 427. 


Hunting of wild beaſts, when a virtue, and when a 


vice, i. 114. Is the ſchool of war, ii. 570. 


Hypatia, the female philoſopher, murdered in the 
church at Alexandria, iv. 549. 


Ease, ſedition of, at Conſtantinople, i iv. 7. 67. 


1 and ] 


Facobites of the Eaſt, hiſtory of the ſect of, iv. 602. 
James, St. his legendary exploits in Spain, i. 611. 


Janixaries, firſt inſtitution of thoſe troops, vi. 320. 

Iberian and Caſpian gates of mount Caucaſus, diſ- 
tinguiſhed, iv. 110. The Iberian gates occu- 
pied by Cabades king of Perſia, 111. 

Idatius, his account of the misfortunes of Spain by 
an irruption of the barbarous nations, iii. 266. 


primitive Chriſtians, i. 552. Derivation of the 
term, and its ſucceſſive applications, ii. 309. note. 


Jerom, his extravagant repreſentation of the de- 


vaſtation of Pannonia by the Goths, ii. 620. 
His influence over the widow Paula, iii. 513. | 

Jeruſalem, its ſituation, deſtruction, and profana- 
tion, ii. 382. Pilgrimages to, and curious relics 
preſerved there, 383. Abortive attempt of the 
emperor Julian to rebuild the temple, 386. 

—, A magnificent church erected there to the 
Virgin Mary by Juſtinian, iv. 96. The veſſels 
of the temple brought from Africa to Conſtan- 
tinople by Beliſarius, 152. Is conquered by 
Choſroes II. king of Perſia, 02. Inſurrection of 
the monks there, 571. | 


— ; The city conquered by the Saracens, v. 320. 


Great reſort of pilgrims to, 677. e of, 
2 the Turks, 682. 
„Is taken from the Turks by the Egyptians, 

vi. 55. Is taken by the cruſaders, 60. ls erected 
into a kingdom under Godfrey of Bouillon, 61. 
Socceſſion of its Chriſtian princes, 95. Is pil- 
laged by the Carizmians, 113. 

Jeruſalem, New, deſcribed according to the ideas 
of the primitive Chriſtians, 1. 562. 

Jeſuits, Portugueſe, perſecute the Eaſtern Chriſ- 


tians, iv. 601. Their labours in, and expulſion 
from Abyſſinia, 619. 


Fews, an obſeure, unſocial, obſtinate race of men, 
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— Wh. 


2 


oy TY in. Rove of their ne 438. Their 
religion the baſis of Chriſtianity, 541, The pro- 
wier of divine favour extended by Chriſtianity 


Why there are no Hebrew goſpels extant, 603. 


\Provoked the mate; of” the Roman ow 


.,rors, 622. 1þ Whew , 
au, thoſe of a more liberalſp irit adopted the theo 
logical ſyſtem of Plato, ii. 23. Their condition 


vonder the emperors Conſtantine and Conſtan- 


tius, 381. Abortive attempt of e to. Te- 
build the temple of Jeruſalem; 396. by 


——)> Miraculous, converſion of a numb 2 of at 


Minorca, i i. 100. note. Perſecution of, in * Spera, 
„ 
— Are e by the: "Curls in Italy, 
- . Iv. 32. And by Cyril at Alexandria, 548. How 
1 by the emperor Juſtinian, 581. 


„ Thoſe in Arabia ſubdued by Mabomet, 


v. 235. Aſſiſt the Saracens in the reduction of 
Spain, v. 371. 
—. Maſſacres of, by the Ke eelibdters, vi. 18. 
5 1 king of Perſia, i is ſaid to be left guardian 
to Theodoſius the Younger, by the emperor Ar- 
cadius, 111. 312. His war with T heodoſius, 
322. 


Jeilium the ſmall iſland of, bevel. as a place of re- 


* fuge for Romans who flew from the ſack of Rome 
by Alaric, iii. 242. 


Ignatius, biſhop of Antioch, the Chriſtian _ 


- diſplayed in his epiſtles, i. 661. 
 Jthidites, the Saracen dynaſty of, v. 455» 
1 the title of, how limited in the times of 
Roman ſimplicity, and how extended When Con- 
' ſtantinople came the ſeat of Spüre Ul. 2 5. 
Uhricum deſcribed, i. 27. 
Images, introduction of, into the Chriſtian . 
. 89. The worſhip of, derived from Paganiſm, 


. 90. Are condemned 'by the council of Con- 


ſtantinople, 98. The adoration of, juſtified by 
| pope Gregory II. 195. 
ſecond council of Nice, -129. i 
Inperator, in the Roman hiſtory, explained, 75. 
note. The Imperial prerogatives, 80. The 
court, 83. The ſenſe of this appriietion altered 
by long uſe, 460. 
 Tacarzation, theological hiſtory of the doarine of, 
iv. 533 
N , and arbitrary, diltinguiſhed, iv. 
Ae, account of the Chriſtians of St. Thomas in, 
iv. 599. Perſecution of, 924 che Portugueſe, 
600. 
| nn; he: memorable æra of, hates dated, 


08. note. The name and uſe of, in the 


wi dle ages, whence derived, ii. 62. | 
Indulgences in the Romiſh church, the nature of, ex- 
plained, vi. 12. 


12 A 5 : Sa 1 
1 K K A 11 * 


And ſanQified by the 


* renegado of Damaſcus, ſtory of, v. $10: 


Ingundis, princeſs of Auftraſia, i is married to Herme- 
| 8 


11 wegityuites! of Boeties, and; eri, o treated 1 
his mother Goiſvintha, iii. 549 


| Lierse, paternal, ſubject to Panna 1 
to all mankind, 542. The immortality of the 
ſoul not inculcated in the law of Moes, 560. 


3 the Romans, 1. 199. The Roman law of, 
iv. 387. Teſtamentary diſpoſitions of Property, 
390. The Voconian law, bow evaded, 393. 


Injuries, review of: the: Dong laws for the redreſs 


OB Wop: 5h" nt wait Tk An 


Innocent III. pope, enjaped uU e pleritade of papal 
power, vi 109i. 


JS nnd ee the firſt 0190 of . vi. 109. 
Inſtitutet of Juſtinian, an analyſis of, iv. 367. 


Tmengs. of money, how: Te IN uy e Roman 
laws, iv, 396. e we #7 8 

Joan, pope, the 5 of, GAitiout,: v. 1 54. anch 

John, principal ſecretary to the emperor. Honorius, | 
uſurps the empire after his death, iii. 329. 


1 Joby the almſgiver, arch biſnop of Alexandria, re- 


lie ves the Jewiſh refugees —— Jeruſalem was 
taken by the Perſians, iv. 502, His extraordi- 
nary liberdliry of the church treaſure, 612 

John, biſhop of Antioch, arrives at Epheſus after 
the meeting of the council, and, with his biſhops, 
_ decides againſt nf 8 iv. 5575 Coalition between 
him and Cyril, 5 | 

Jahn of Apri, 2 of Confdiantinople, bis 
pride, and con m__y «gun Jann: Cantagerenc, 
vi. 269. 3 9 BE: 

Jobn of Brienne emperor of Conſtantinople, vi. 196. 

Jobn of Cappadocia, prætorian præfect of the Eaſt, 
under the emperor [uſtinian, his character, iv. 86. 
Is diſgraced by the empreſs Theodora, and be- 
comes a biſhop, 87. Oppoſes the African war, 

126. His fraud in aer the e wü 
- bread, 1313 

Fohn Comnenus emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 67. 8 

FJobn Damaſcenus, St. his hiſtory, v. 101. note. 

Jobn of Lycopolis, the hermit, his character and 
oracular promiſe to the emperor Theodoſius the 
Great, iii. 61, 

Fobn, the Monophyſite biſhop of Aſia, i is employed 
by the emperor Juſtinian to root out Pagans and 
heretics, iv, 580. 1 > Fe 


k 


John XII. pope, his Alagitious . v. 164. 


John XXIII. pope, his profligate character, vi. 
605. 

| John, St. the evangeliſt, reveals the true ſenſe of 
Plato's doctrine of the Logos, ii. 240. 

Jeßz the Sanguinary, ſeizes the Gothic treaſures i in 
Picenum, and obliges Vitiges to raiſe the ſiege 
of Rome, iv. 191. 

Fohn Zimiſces, murders the Greek em peror Nice- 
phorus, and ſucceeds him, v. 50. His Eaftern 
victories, 459. Defeats Swatoſlaus, « czar of *. 
ſia, 572. 

Jona, one of the Hebride iſlands, its ancient. mo- 
naſtic eminence, iii. 511. 
ordan, character of his work, De Origiai us Scia- 

vicis, v. 543. note, 


Poſeph 


/ 


- enn e n 


Joſeph the Carizmian, governor of Berzem, kills 


the ſultan Alp Arſlan, v. 667. 

Jaſephus, the mention of Jeſus Chriſt in his hiſtory, 
a forgery, i. 639. note. His opinion, that Plato 
derived knowledge from the Jews, controverted, 
11. 237. note. | | {> 

Jovian is elected emperor by the troops of Julian, 
on their retreat from Aſſyria, ii. 461. His treaty 


with Sapor king of Perſia, 464. His death, 482. 


Tovians and Herculians, new bodies of guards in- 


ſtituted to ſuperſede the Prætorian bands, i. 459. 

Jovinian of Verona, his puniſhment by a Roman 

ſynod, for hereſy, iii. 149. | 

Jovinus reduces the Alemanni, who had invaded 
Gaul, ii. 517. g | | 

, Account of his revolt againſt the emperor 
Honorius in Germany, iii. 262. 

Joinus, prætorian præfect under the emperor Hono- 
rius, ſucceeds Olympius as his confidential miniſter, 
ii. 226. His negociations with Alaric obſtructed, 
228, Deſerts Honorius, and goes over to Alaric, 
and the new emperor Attalus, 233. | 

Irene, her marriage with the Greek emperor Leo, 

v. 24. Her ambition, and barbarity to her ſon 
Conſtantine, 25. 
. votion, 128, | | 

Ireland was firſt coloniſed from Scotland, ii. 528. 
Derivation of the name of its tutelar ſaint, Pa- 
trick, 111: 498. zote. | 


Laac I. Comnenus, emperor of Conſtantinople, 


v. 57 


' Thaac I. Angelus, emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 84. 


His character and reign, vi. 130. Is depoſed by 
his brother Alexius, 132. Is reſtored by the cru- 
ſaders, 155. His death, 161. 7 
Jaac, archbiſhop of Armenia, his apology for th 
' vices of king Artaſires, iii. 325. | 
T/auria, the rebellion there againſt the emperor 
Gallienus, i. 340. e | 
T/aurians, reduction of, by the Eaſtern emperors, 
iv. 102. 
Tfidore, cardinal, his ill treatment in Ruſſia, vi. 4.39. 
Receives an act of union from the Greek clergy 


at Conſtantinople, 481. 


Thecrates, his price for the tuition of his pupils, 


* 


iv. 115. 

Italy, the dominion of, under cer, { 
the extinction of the Weſtern empire, iii. 494. 
Its miſerable ſtate at this zra, 502. Converſion 
of the Lombards of, to the Nicene faith, 551. 


: Is reduced by Theodoric the Oſtrogoth, iv. 12. 


His adminiſtration, 14. Government of, ac- 
cording to the Roman law, by Theodoric, 21. 
Its flouriſhing ſtate at this time, 26. How ſup- 
plied with filk from China, 72. Hiſtory of Ama- 
laſontha, queen of Italy, 161. Invaſion of, by 
Beliſarius, 170. Siege of Rome by the Goths, 
176. Invaſion of Italy by the Franks, 195. Re- 
volt of the Goths, 277. Expedition of the 
eunuch Narſes, 298. Invaſion of, by the Franks 


Vol. VI. 


[raly, growth of the papal power in, v. 102, 


Reſtores images to public de- 


Odoacer, ſucceeds 


4 R 


* 


N 3 
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and Alemanni, 308. Government of, under the 
exarchs of Ravenna, 312. Conqueſts of Alboin 
king of the Lombards in, 428. Diſtreſs of, 440. 
How divided between the Lombards, and the 
exarchs of Ravenna, 443. | 
Re- 


volt of, againſt the Greek emperors, 103. The 

_ exarchate of Ravenna granted to the pope, 122. 
Extent'of the dominion of Charlemagne there, 
142. The power of the German Cæſars deſtroyed 
by the riſe of the commercial cities there, 159. 
Factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelins, 162. 
Conflict of the Saracens, Latins, and Greeks in, 
581. 


a „Revival of Greek learning in, vi. 417. 


Authors conſulted for the hiſtory of, 618. note. 

Jubilee, popiſh, a revival of the ſecular games, 
1. 234. note. vi. 557. The return of, accelerated, 
559 5 

Jude, St. examination of his grandſons before the 
tribunal of the procurator of Judza, i. 644. 


Judgments of God, in the Salic laws, how deter- 


mined, ut. 588. 
Judgments, popular, of the Romans, diſplayed, 
iv. 410. 3 | 
Julia 3 wife of the emperor Severus, her 
character, i. 156. Her death, 173. 

Julian, the nephew of Conſtantine the Great, his 
education, ii. 128. His dangerous ſituation on 
the death of his brother Gallus, 136, Is ſent to 
Athens, where he cultivates philoſophy, 137. Is 
recalled by Conſtantius, 140. Is inveſted with 
the title of Czſar, 141. Is appointed to the go- 
vernment of Gaul, 161. His firſt campaign, 
163. Battle of Straſburgh, 167. Reduces the 
Franks at Toxandria, 170. His three expeditions 
beyond the Rhine, 171. Reftores the cities of 
Gaul, 173. His civil adminiſtration, 174. His 
account of the theological calamities of the em- 
pire under Conſtantius, 300. Conſtantius grows 
Jealous of him, 312. 1 he Gauliſh legions are 
ordered into the Eaſt, 313. Is ſaluted emperor 
by the troops, 318. His embaſly and epiſtle to 
Conſtantius, 321. His fourth and fifth expedi- 
tions beyond the Rhine, 322. Declares war a- 
gainſt Conſtantius, and abjures the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, 326. His march from the Rhine into 
Illyricum, 328. Enters Sirmium, 331. Publiſhes 
apologies for his conduct, 332. His triumphant 
entry into Conſtantinople on the death of Con- 
ſtantius, 336. His private life and civil govern» 
ment, 337. His reformations in the Imperial 
palace, 340. Becomes a ſloven to avoid foppery, 
343. Eres a tribunal for the trial of the evil 
miniſters of Conſtantius, 344. Diſmiſſes the ſpies 
and informers employed by his predeceſſor, 347. 
His love of freedom and the rebublic, 348. His 
kindneſſes to the Grecian cities, 350. His abi- 
lities as an orator, 352. And as a judge, 353. 
His character, 76/4, His apoſtacy accounted for, 
| | 357 


3577. © Adopts the Pagan mythology, 359. His 
theological ſyſtem, 362. His initiation into the 
Eleuſinian myſteries, and his fanaticiſm, 365. 
His hypocritical duplicity, 367. Writes a vin- 
general toleration, 371. EF | 
real, 372. His circular letters for the reforma- 
tion of the Pagan religion, 375. His induſtry in 
gaining proſelytes, 379. His addreſs to the Jews, 
381. Hiſtory of his attempt to rebuild the tem- 
le at Jeruſalem, 386. Transfers the revenues 
of the Chriſtian church, to the heathen prieſts, 
391. Prohibits Chriſtian ſchools, 392. Obliges 
the Chriſtians to reinſtate the Pagan temples, 394. 
Reſtores the ſacred grove and temple of Daphne, 
399. Puniſhes the Chriſtians of Antioch for 
8 — that temple, 400. His treatment of the 
cities of Edeſſa and Alexandria, 405. Baniſhes 
Athanaſius, 407. The philoſophical fable of his 
C ſars, delineated, 412. Meditates the conqueſt 
of Perſia, 415. Popular diſcontents during his 
reſidence at Antioch, 417. Occaſion of writing 
his Miſopogon, 420. His march to the Euphrates, 
423: He enters the Perſian territories, 428. In- 
vades Aſſyria, 434. His perſonal conduct in 
this enterpriſe, 438. His addreſs to his diſcon- 
tented troops, 440. His ſucceſsful paſſage over 
the Tigris, 443. Burns his fleet, 449. His re- 
treat and diſtreſs, 452. His death, 456. His 
funeral, 475. 3 


dication of his apoſtacy, 369. His edict for a 
| His Pagan ſuperſtitions 


Julian, count, offers to betray Spain into the hands 


of the Arabs, v. 364. His advice to the victorious 
- Turks, 370. | | | 
Julian, the papal legate, exhorts Ladiſlaus king of 


Hungary and Poland to breach of faith with the 


Turks, vi. 447. His death and character, 451. 

Julius, maſter-general of the troops in the Eaſtern 
empire, concerts a general maſſacre of the Gothic 
youth in Aſia, ii. 622. Hg 

Juriſprudence, Roman, a review of, iv. 332. Was 


' poliſhed by Grecian philoſophy, 351. Abuſes 


of, 414- . 
Fuſtin the Elder, his military promotion, iv. 43. 


His elevation to the empire, and character, 44. 


His death, 48. ä | 
Fuftin II. emperor, ſucceeds. his uncle Juſtinian, 
Iv. 418. His firm behaviour to the ambaſſadors 

of the Avars, 420. His abdication, and inveſti- 

ture of Tiberius, as his ſucceſſor, 435. 

Juſtin Martyr, his deciſion in the caſe of the Ebio- 
nites, i. 546, His extravagant account of the 
progreſs of Chriſtianity, 611. Occaſion of his 
own converſion, 614. | 

Juſtina, the popular ſtory of her marriage with the 

emperor Valentinian examined, ii. 557. Her 

infant ſon Valentinian II. inveſted with the im- 

perial enſigns, on the death of his father, 559. 

Her conteſt with Ambroſe archbiſhop of Milan, 

iii. 30. Flies from the invaſion of Maximus, 

with her ſon, 37. | 
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Aftinian, emperor of the Eaſt; his birth and pro- 
motion, iv. 43. His orthodoxy, 46. Is inveſted 
with the diadem by his uncle Juſtin, 48. Marries 
Theodora, 55. Patronizes the blue faction of 
the circus, 62. State of agriculture and manu- 
facture in his provinces, 70. Introduces the cul- 
ture of the ſilk worm, and manufacture of ſilk, 
into Greece, 77. State of his revenue, 79. His 
avarice and profuſion, 80. Taxes and monopo- 
hes, 83. His miniſters, 86. His public build- 
ings, 88. Founds the church of St. Sophia at 
Conſtantinople, 92. His other public works, 96. 
His European fortifications, 98. His Afiatic 
fortifications, 104. He ſuppreſſes the ſchools of 
Athens, 112. And the conſular dignity, 119. 
| Purchaſes a peace from the Perſians, 123. 241. 
Undertakes to reſtore Hilderic king of Carthage, 
124. Reduction of Africa, 146. His inſtrue- 
tions for the government of, 147. His acqui- 
fitions in Spain, 159. His deceitful negociations 
in Italy, 165, Weakneſs of his empire, 212. 
Receives an embaſly from the Avars, 228. And 
from the Turks, 230. Perſian war, 247. His 
negociations with Choſroes, 264. His alliance 
with the Abyſlinians, 268. NegleQs the Italian 
war under Beliſarius, 284. Settles the govern- 
ment of Italy under the exarch of Ravenna, 312. 
Diſgrace and death of Beliſarius, 319. His death 
and character, 320. Comets and calamities in 
his reign, 322. His Code, Pandects, and Inſti- 
tutes, 332. His 8 character and go- 
vernment, 577. His perſecuting ſpirit, 57 
His orthodoxy, 582. Died a he,” ele. _ 


Juſtinian II. emperor of Conſtantinople, ,v. 13. 
Juſtinian, the ſon of Germanus, his conſpiracy with 


the empreſs Sophia, and ſucceſſes againſt the Per- 
ſians, iv. 437. | | : 


Juvenal, his remarks on the crowded ſtate of the. 


inhabitants of Rome, iii. 218. 


Khan, import of this title in the northern parts of 


Aſia, ii. 572. iii. 161. 


King, the title of, conferred by Conſtantine the 


Great on his nephew Hannibalianus, ii. 87. 


Kindred, degrees of, according to the Roman civil 


law, iv. 3 88. 


Knight hood, how originally conferred, and 1ts obli- 


gations, vi. 26. 


Koran of Mahomet, account and character of, v. 208. 
Koreiſh, the tribe of, acquire the cuſtody of the 


Caaba at Mecca, v. 191. Pedigree of Mahomet, 
197. They oppoſe his pretenſions to a propheti- 
cal character, 222. Flight of Mahomet, 224. 
Battle of Beder, 232. Battle of Ohud, 233. 
Mecca ſurrendered to Mahomet, 238. 254 


L 


Labarum, or ſtandard of the croſs, in the army of 


Conſtantine the Great, deſcribed, ii. 194. 
\ | ; Labes, 


Laban, the civilian, his diligence in buſineſs and 
compoſition, iv. 350. His profeſſional character, 


354 a LE ae; 
Lackantius, difficulties in aſcertaining the date of 
his Divine Inſtitutions, ii. 179. 2. His flat- 
tering prediction of the influence of Chriſtianity 
among mankind, 187. Inculcates the divine 
right of Conſtantine to the empire, 19. 
Ladiſlaus, king of Hungary and Poland, leads an 
army againſt the Turks, vi. 445. His breach of 
faith with them, 43757. 4-64 
Ladiſiaus king of Naples, haraſſes Rome during the 
ſchiſm of the papacy, vi. 600. 1 
Letus, prætorian 1 5 conſpires the death of 
Commodus, and confers the empire on Pertinax, 
Kii E991 2 ; l 
Laity, when firſt diſtinguiſhed from the clergy, 
1. O. | f 
4 a Roman ſenator, boldly condemns the 
- treaty with Alaric the Goth, ui. 180. 
_ holy, narrative of the miraculous diſcovery 
of, vie I's. - . 85 
Lana, bs aſſeſſed by the Roman emperors, ii. 63. 
How divided by the Barbarians, iii. 591. Allo- 
dial, and Salic, diſtinguiſhed, 594. Of Italy, 
how partitioned by Theoderic the Oſtrogoth, 
IV, I 4. * , . ; 

Laodicea, its ancient ſplendor, 1: 60. 
Laſcaris, Theodore, eſtabliſhes an empire at Nice, 
vi. 181. His character, 221. . 

Laſcarits, Theodore II. his character, vi. 224. 
Laſcarits, Janus, the Greek grammarian, his cha- 
o | | 
Latin church, occaſion of its ſeparation from the 
Greek church, vi. 121. Corruption and ſchiſm 
of, 398. Reunion of, with the Greek church, 
412. The ſubſequent Greek ſchiſm, 437. 
Latium, the right of, explained, 1. 44. 
Laura, in monkiſh hiſtory, explained, iii. 524. 
Law, review of the profeſſion of, under the em- 
perors, ii. 40. | 
Laws of Rome, a review of, iv. 332. Thoſe of 
the kings, 334. Of the twelve tables, 335. 
Of the people, 339. Decrees of the ſenate, and 
edicts of the prætors, 341. Conſtitutions of the 


emperors, 343. Their reſcripts, 245. The three 


codes of, 345. The forms of, 346. Succeſſion 
of civil lawyers, 348. Reformation of, by Juſti- 
nian, 356. Abolition and revival of the penal 
VW | 
Lai, the tribe of, in Colchos, account of, iv. 256. 
Le Clerc, character of his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, iv. 
533: Lie. | 5 . 
Legacies and inheritances taxed by Auguſtus, 1. 199. 
How regulated by the Roman law, iv. 391. 
Legion, in the Roman army under the emperors, de- 
ſcribed, i. 15. General diſtribution of the le- 
gions, 21. The ſize of, reduced by Conſtan- 
tine the Great, ii. 46. — . 
Leo of Thrace is made emperor of the Eaſt, by his 


7 


maſter Aſpar, iii. 470. Was the firſt Chriſtian 
potentate who was crowned by a prieſt, ibid. 
Confers the empire of the Weſt on Anthemius, 
471. His armament againſt the Vandals in 


Africa, 476. Murders Aſpar and his ſons, 


IV. 4. | 

Leo It: emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 19. His 
edits againſt images in churches, 97. Revolt of 
Italy, 108. 3 

Leo IV. emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 23. 

Leo V. emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 29. 

Leo VI. the 'philoſopher, emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, v. 43. Extinguiſhes the power of the 
ſenate, 498. | 

Leo, biſhop of Rome, his character and embaſly 
from Valentinian III. to Attila king of the 
 Huns, iii. 424. Intercedes with Genferic king 


of the Vandals for clemency to the city of Rome, 


440. Calls the council of Chalcedon, iv. 566. 
Leo III. pope, his miraculous recovery from the 


aſſaults of aſſaſſins, v. 134. Crowns Charle- 


magne emperor of the Romans, 135. 

Leo IV. pope, his reign, v. 440, Founds the Leo- 
nine City, 442. 

Leo IX. pope, his expedition againſt the Normans of 

Apulia, v. 596. His treaty with them, 598. 

Leo, archbiſhop of Theſſalonica, one of the re- 
ſtorers of Greek learning, v. 512. 5 

Leo, general of the Eaſt, under the emperor Arca- 
dius, his character, iii. 294. 

Leo Pilatus, firſt Greek profeſſor at Florence, and in 

the Weſt, his character, vi. 421. 

Leo, "= Jew proſelyte, hiſtory of his family, 
vi. 561. | 

Law the quzſtor, his embaſſy from Conſtantius 
to Julian, 11. 325. | | | 

Leonine city at Rome founded, v. 442. 

Leontius is taken from priſon, and choſen emperor 
of Conſtantinople, on the depoſition of Juſti- 
nian II. v. 14. N 

Leovigild, Gothic king of Spain, his character, 
iii. 548. Revolt and death of his ſon Hermene- 


gild, 549. 


Letters, a knowledge of, the teſt of civilization in a 


people, 1. 265. | | 
Lewis the Pious, emperor of the Romans, v. 147. 
Lewis II. emperor of the Romans, v. 147. His 
epiſtle to the Greek emperor Baſil I. 582. 


Libanius, his account of the private life of the em- 


peror julian, ü. 338. And of his divine viſions, 
366. Applauds the diſſimulation of Julian, 368, 
His character, 421. His eulogium on the em- 
peror Valens, 616. | 
Liberius, biſhop of Rome, is baniſhed by the em- 
peror Conſtantius, for refuſing to concur in de- 
poſing Athanaſius, ii. 283. 294. 


Liberty, public, the only ſure guardians of, againſt 


an aſpiring prince, 1. 72. 


Licinius is inveſted with the purple by the emperor 
Galerius, i. 493. His alliance with Conſtantine 
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G E N E R A I. IN. 
che Great; 514. Defeats Maximin, 515. His 


cruelty, 516, Is defeated by Conſtantine at Ci- 
balis, 520. And at Mardia, 522. Peace con- 
cluded with Conſtantine, 523. Second civil war 
with Conſtantine, 328. Hi humiliation, and 
death, 533. 

Lic fate of his ſon, ii. 83. Concarred: with 
| Conſtantine in publiſhing the edit of Milan, 
184. Violated this engagement by oppreſſing 
the Chriſtians, 190. Czcihus' $ Account * his 
viſion, 197. 

Lieutenant, Imperial, his office and ks i. 77. 

Lightning, ſaperſtition of the Romans with re- 
ference to perſons and places ſtruck with, i. 412. 

Limigantes, Sarmatian ſlaves, expel their maſters, 
and uſurp poſſeſſion of their country, 11. 95+ Ex- 
tinction of, by Conſtantius, 149. 

Literature, revival of, in Italy, vi. 417. Ancient, 
uſe and abuſe of, 431. 


Lithuania, its late converſion to Chriſtianity, v. 577. 
| Zitorius, count, is defeated and taken captive, in 


Gaul by Theodoric, iii. 398. 

Liutprand, king of the Lombards, attacks the city 

of Rome, v. 114. 

Liutprand, biſhop of Cremona, ambeſſador to Con- 
ſtantinople, ceremony of is audience with the 

- emperor, v. 488. 

Loges, Plato's doctrine of, ii. 238. Is expounded 

by St. John the Evangeliſt, 240. Athanaſius 
confeſſes himſelf unable to comprehend it, $45. | 
Controverſies on the eternity of, 247. 

Logothete, great, his office under the Greek em- 
perors, V. 485. 15 

Lombaray, ancient, deſeribed, i. 25. Conqueſt of, 

by Charlemagne, v. 117. 

Lombaras, derivation of their name, and review of 
their hiſtory, iv. 215. Are employed by the 
emperor Juftinian to check the Gepidæ, 217. 
Actions of their king Alboin, 421. They re- 
duce the Gepidæ, 424. They over-fun that part 
of Italy now called Lombardy, 428. Extent of 
their kingdom, 445. Language and manners of 
the Lombards, 1d. Government and laws, 


450. 


| Longinus, his repreſentation of the degeneracy of 


his age, i. 71. Is put to death by Aurelian, 
373. 

—. is ſent to ſuperſede Narſes, as exarch of 
Ravenna, iv. 427. Receives Roſamond the fu- 
gitive queen of the Lombards, 432. 


 Lothaire I. emperor of the Romans, v. 147. 


Louis VII. of France is reſcued from the treachery 
of the Greeks by Roger king of Sicily, v. 632. 
Undertakes the ſecond cruſade, vi. 75. His diſ- 
aſtrous expedition, 81. 

Louis IX. of France, his cruſades to the Holy Land, 
vi. 113. His death, 117. Procured a valuable 
ſtock of relics from Conſtantinople, vi. 201. 

Lucian, the feverity of his ſatire againſt the Heathen 
mythology, accounted for, i. 37. 


* * 


Lucian, count of the Eaſt; under the emperor - 47. | 
cadius, his cruel en by the præfect Ru- 
finus, iii. 111. 

Lucian, preſbyter of FEW his Melons dit. 

covery of the body of St. . the a7 7 
Chriſtian martyr, iii. 97. ö 

Lucilian, governor of Illyricum, is furpriſed, and 
kindly treated by * ll. 330. His death, 

81. , 

Lucille, ſiſter of the emperor Commodus, her at- 

tempt to get him aſſaſſinated, i. 106. 


| Lucius II. and III. popes, their diſaftrous reigns, | 


vi. . 

123 lake deſcribed, with Its late defiraſiion; 5 

ji. 205. note. 

Lucullan villa in Campania, its defeription and 
hiſtory, iii. 498. 

Lupercalia, the feaſt of, deſcribed, and continued 
under the Chriſtian emperors, iii. 474. 

Lupicinus, the Roman governor of Thrace, opprefics 
the Gothic emigrants. there, ii. 597. Raſhly 
provokes them to hoſtilities, 599. Is defeated by 

them, 600. 

Luſtral contribution in the Roman empire, erplain- 

ed, ii. 70. 

Lathir, Martin, his chaniticr as a reformer, v. 536. 

Luxury the only means of correcting the unequal 
diſtribution of property, i. 65. 

Lygians, a formidable German nation, account of, 
1. 398. 

2 of, dense the competitors Severus 
and Albinus, 1. 145, 


M 

Macedonius, 5 Arian biſhop. of Conflantinopi his 

, conteſts with his competitor Paul, ü. 296. Fatal 
conſequences on his removing the body of the 
emperor Conſtantine to the church of St. Aca- 
cius, 298. His crue] perſecutions of the Ca- 
tholics and Novatians, 299. His exile, iv. 576. 

Macrianus, prætorian præfect under the Emperor 
Valerian, his character, i. 327. 

Macrianus, a prince of the Alemanni, his leady 
alliance with the emperor Valentinian, ii. 521. 


- Macrinus, his ſucceſſion to the empire predicted by 


an African, i. 168. Accelerates the completion 
of the prophecy, ibid. Purchaſes a peace with 
Parthia, 240. 

Madayn, he capital of Perſia, ſacked by the Sara- 
cens, v. 287. 

Maæonius of Palmyra aſſaſſinates his uncle Odena- 
thus, 1. 367. | 

Maſia, its ſituation, i. 28. 

Magi, the worſhip of, in Perſia, reformed by Ar- 
taxerxes, i. 240, Abridgement of the Perſian 
theology, 241. Simplicity of their worſhip, 242. 
Ceremonies and moral precepts, 243. Their 
power, 245. 

Magic, ſevere proſecution of perſons for the crime 
of, at Rome and Antioch, ii. 497. 

3 Magnentius 


eath of Conſtans, 112. Sends an embaſſy to 
Conſtantius, 114. Makes war againſt Conſtan- 
tius, 118. Is defeated at the battle of Murſa, 
119. Kills himſelf, 128. 

Mahmud, the Gaznevide, his twelve expedi- 
tions into Hindoſtan, v. 646. His character, 
649. 

Mahomet, the prophet, his embaſſy to Choſroes II. 
king of Perſia, iv. 506. 

——, His genealogy, birth, and education, V, 197: 
His perſon and charaQer, 199. Aſſumes his 
prophetical miſſion, 202. Inculcated the unity of 
God, 204. His reverential mention of Jeſus Chriſt, 
206, His Koran, 208. His miracles, 2 10. His 


precepts, 212. His Hell, and Paradiſe, 216. 


The beſt authorities for his hiſtory, 219. mote. 
_ Converts his own family, 220. Preaches public- 
ly at Mecca, 221. Eſcapes from the Koreiſhites 
there, 224. Is received as prince of Medina, 
226. His regal dignity, and ſacerdotal office, 
227. Declares war againſt infidels, 229. Battle 
of Beder, 232. Battle of Ohud, 233. Subdues 
the Jews of Arabia, 235. Submiſſion of Mecca 
to him, 238. He conquers Arabia, 240. His 
ſickneſs and death, 246. His character, 249. 
His private life, 251. His wives, 253. His 
children, 255. His poſterity, 269. Remarks 
on the great ſpread and permanency o his reli- 
gion, 272. 

Mahomet, the ſon of Bajazet, his reign, vi. 367 

Mahomet II. ſultan of the Turks, his character, 
vi. 464. His reign, 466. Indications of his 
hoſtile intentions againſt the Greeks, 468. He 
beſieges Conſtantinople, 477. Takes the city 
by ſtorm, 500. His entry into the city, 506. 
Makes it his capital, 508. His death, 5 16. 

Mahometi/m, by what means propagated, v. 381. 
Toleration of Chriſtianity under, 388. 

Majorian, his hiſtory, character, and elevation to 
the Weſtern empire, iii. 452. His epiſtle to the 
ſenate, 454. His ſalutary laws, 455. His pre- 
parations to invade Africa, 459. His fleet de- 
ſtroyed by Genſeric, 463. His death, 464. 

Malaterra, his character of the Normans, v. 593. 

Malek Shah, ſultan of the Turks, his proſperous 
reign, v. 668. - Reforms the Eaſtern calendar, 
670. His Jeath, 671. 

Mallius T heodoras, the great civil honours to which 
he attained, ii. 41. zoe. 

Mamalukes, their origin and charafter, vi. 116. 
Their eſtabliſhment in Egypt, 117. 

Mamæ a, mother. of the young emperor Alexander 
Severus, acts as regent of the empire, i. 182. Is 
put to death with him, 209. Her conference 
with Origen, 669. | 

Mango, an Armenian noble, his hiſtory, i. 444. 

Man the only animal that can accommodate him- 
ſelf to all climates, 1. 263. note. 

| Mancipium, in * Roman law, explained, iv. 386. 
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Magnentiu. Ae; the empire in Gaul, ii. 111. Manichean; are devoted to death, by the edit of 


Theodoſius againſt hererics, iii. 25. 


Manuel Comnenus, emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 69. 


He repulſes the Normans, 633. But fails in his 
ſcheme of ſubduing the Weſtern empire, 636. 
His ill treatment of the cruſaders, vi. 78. 


Maogamalcha, a city of Aſſyria, reduced and de- 


ſtroyed by the emperor Julian, ii. 436. 
Marble, the four ſpecies of, moſt eſteemed by the 
Romans, i. 214. zote. 


Marcellinus, count of the ſacred largeſſes under the 


emperor Conſtans in Gaul, aflifts the uſurpation 
of Magnentius, ii. 111. His embaſſy to Con- 


ſtantius, 114. Was killed in the battle of Murſa, 
125. 


Marcellinus, His revolt i in Dalmatia, and . 


111, 465. Joins the emperor Anthemius, and ex- 
pels the Vandals from Sardinia, 476. His death, 
480. 


a ſon of the præfect ee his trea- 
cherous murder of Gabinius king of the Quadi, 


11. 553. 


Marcellus the centurion martyred for deſertion, 
i. 680. 


Marcellus, biſhop of Rome, exiled to reſtore peace 


to the city, 1. 693. 

Marcellus, biſhop of Apamea in Syria, loſes his life 
in deſtroying the Pagan temples, iii. 80. 

Marcia, the concubine of the emperor Commodus, 
a a patroneſs of the Chriſtians, i. 667. 

Marcias, ſenator of Conſtantinople, marnes the 
empreſs Pulcheria, and is acknowledged emperor, 
iii. 390. His temperate refuſal of the demands 
of Attila the Hun, 392. 


Marcianapolis, the city of, taken by the Goths, 


1. 299. 


Marcomanni are ſubdued and puniſhed * Marcus 


Antoninus, i. 286. Alliance made with, by the 
emperor Gallienus, 315. 

Marcus, elected biſhop of the Nazarenes, 1. 545. 

Mardia, battle of, between Conſtantine the Great 
and Licinius, J 532, 

Margus, battle of, between Diocletian and Carinus, 
1. 422. 

n biſhop of, betrays his epiſcopal city into 
the hands of the Huns, iii. 364. 

Maria, daughter of Eudzmon of Carthage, her. re- 
markable adventures, iii. 349. 

Mariana, his account of the misfortunes of Spain, 
by an irruption of the barbarous nations, 


111. 266. 


Marinus, a ſubaltern officer, choſen emperor by the 


legions of Meſia, i. 289. 

Marius the armourer, a candidate for the purple 
among the competitors againſt Gallienus, his cha- 
racter, i. 


4. p 
Mark, biſhop of Arethuſa, is cruelly treated by the 


emperor Julian, 11. 395. 


Maronga, engagement there between the emperor - 


Julian, and Sapor king of Perſia, ii. 453-. 
Maronites 
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Maronites 
Marozia, a Roman proftitute, the mother, grand- 
mother, and. great-grandmother, of three popes, 
Mira regulations of, by the Roman laws, 
iv. 374. Of Roman citizens with ſtrangers, pro- 
ſeribed by their juriſprudence, v. 491. 
Martel, Charles, duke of the Franks, his character, 
v. 409. His politic conduct on the Saracen in- 
vaſion of France, 410. Defeats the Saracens, 
411, Why he was conſigned over to hell flames 
by the clergy, 412. RT ATE Fe 
Martin, biſhop" of Tours, deſtroys the idols and 
Pagan temples in Gaul, iii. 80. His monkiſh in- 
ſtitutions there, 510. _ 1 | 
Martina marries her uncle, the emperor Heraclius, 
v. 7. Endeavours to ſhare the Imperial dignity 
with her ſons, 8. Her fate, 10. 
Martinianus receives the title of Cæſar, from the 
.. emperor Licinius, 1. 5 32. EEE 
Martyrs, primitive, an inquiry into the true hiſtory 
. of, i. 620.. The ſeveral inducements to. martyr- 
dom, 659. Three methods of eſcaping it, 663. 
Marks by which learned Catholics diſtinguiſh the 
relies of the martyrs, 654. note. The worſhip of, 
and their relics, introduced, iii. 999. | 
Mary, Virgin, her immaculate conception, borrowed 
from the Koran, v. 206. | | 


of the Eaſt, character and hiſtory of, 


N E R A I. 
Maximilianus, the African, a Chriſtian martyr, 


. 


Maſcaxel, the perſecuted brother of Gildo the moor, 


takes refuge in the Imperial court of Honorius, 
311. 126. Is intruſted with troops to reduce Gildo, 
ibid. Defeats him, 129. His ſuſpicious death, 
130. 


Maſter of the offices, under Conſtantine the Great, 


his functions, ii. 52. 


Maternus, his revolt and conſpiracy againſt the em- 


peror Com modus, 1. 109. 


Matthew, St. his goſpel originally compoſed in He- 


brew, i. 603. note. iv. 535. note. 
Maurice, his birth, character, and promotion to the 
Eaſtern empire, iv. 439. Reſtores Choſroes II. 
king of Perſia, 477. His war againſt the Avars, 
486. State of his armies, 488. His abdication 
and death, 497 _ | $25 
Mauritania, ancient, its fituation and extent, i. 32. 
Character of the native Moors of, iii. 337. 
Maxentius, the ſon of Maximian, declared emperor 


at Rome, i. 487. His tyranny in Italy and Africa, 


498. The military force he had to oppoſe Con- 


ſtantine, 502. His defeat and death, 5 10. His 
politic humanity to tbe Chriſtians, 692. 

Maxi mian, aſſociate in the empire with Diocletian, 
his character, i. 425. Triumphs with Diocletian, 
455. Holds his court at Milan, 457. Abdicates 

the empire along with Diocletian, 468. He re- 
ſumes the purple, 487. Reduces Severus, and 


puts him to death, 488. 


Chriſtians accounted for, 679. 


His ſecond reſignation, 
and unfortunate end, 494. His averſion to the 


} 


INDEX, 


\ 


i. 680, 2 F | 
Maximin, his birth, fortune, and elevation to the 
empire of Rome, i, 206. Why deemed a perſe- 
cutor of the Chriſtians, 60. 
aximin is declared Cæſar, on the abdication of Dio- 
cletian, i. 479. Obtains the rank of Auguſtus, 

from Galerius, 493. His defeat and death, 515. 

Renewed the perſecution' of the Chriſtians after 

the toleration granted by Galerius, 697. by 
Maximin, the cruel miniſter of the emperor Valen- 
tinian, promoted to the prefecture of Gaul, 
i. et, [Ro ee Eb RT OT nds £406 
Maximin, his embaſſy from Theodoſius the Younger, 
to Attila king of the Huns, iii. 77. 
Maximus and Balbinus elected joint emperors by 
the ſenate, on the deaths of the two Gordians, 

1. 219. 3 Fo 
Maximus, his character and revolt in Britain, iii, 6. 

His treaty with the emperor Theodoſius, 10. 
Perſecutes the Priſcillianiſts, 26. His invaſion of 

Italy, 36. His defeat and death, 40. : 
Maximus, the Pagan preceptor of the emperor Julian, 

initiates him into the Eleuſinian myſteries, ii. 365. 

Is honourably invited to Conſtantinople by his 

Imperial pupil, 377. Is corrupted by his re- 
ſidence at court, 378. 5 MY 
Maximus, Petronius, his wife raviſhed by Valen- - 

tinian III. emperor of the Weſt, iii. 431. His 

character, and elevation to the empire, 436. 
Mebodes, the Perſian general, ungratefully treated 
by Choſroes, iv, 236. AE 
Mecca, its ſituation, and deſcription, v. 177. The 

Caaba, or temple of, 190. Its deliverance from 
 Abrahah, 197. The doctrine of Mahomet op- 
poſed there, 222. His eſcape, 224. The city 
of, ſurrendered to Mahomet, 238. Is pillaged 
by Abu Taber, 451. b ON 
Medina, reception of Mahomet there, on his flight 
C 3 
Megaleia, the feſtival of, at Rome, deſcribed, i. 10g. 


note. 


10 


Meletians, an Egyptian ſect, perſecuted by Athana- 


fius, fi. 272. 
Melitene, battle of, between the Eaſtern emperor 
Tiberius, and Choſroes king of Perſia, iv. 467. 
Melo, citizen of Bari, invites the Normans into 
Italy, v. 589. | . „55 
Memphis, its ſituation, and reduction by the Sara- 

Send, v. 34% | VE. 
Merovingian kings of the Franks in Gaul, origin 
of, iii. 400. Their domain and benefices, 592. 
Merwan, caliph of the Saracens, and the laſt of 
the houſe of Ommiyah, his defeat and death, 

V. 415. | EX 8 : 
Meſoporamia, invaſion of by the emperor Julian, 
ii. 429. Deſcribed by Xenophon, 430. 
Meſſala, Valerius, the firſt præfect of Rome, his 
high character, 11. 34. zore. 
Maſſiab, under what character he was expected by 
e the 


F 


the Jews, i. 542. His birth-day, how. fixed by 
the Romans, ii. 326. note. 15 0 5 
Metals and money, their operation in improving the 
human mind, 1. 268. oy TH 
Merellus Numidicue, the cenſor, his invective againſt 
women, i. 183, zoe. . EE IIA 
Metius Falconius, his artful ſpeech to the emperor 
Tacitus in the ſenate on his election, i. 388. 
 Metrophanes of Cyzicus, is made patriarch of Con- 
fantinople, vi. . £3, 
Mets, cruel treatment. of, by Attila king of the 
HFuns, ut. 407. 5 | 3 
Michael I. Rhangabe, emperor of Conſtantinople, 
2. | 
Michael II. the Stammerer, emperor of Conſtan- 
VV Ds 2 
Michael III. emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 35. Is 
. defeated by the Paulicians, 529. | : 
Michael IV. the Paphlagonian, emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, v. 55. | 
Michael V. Calaphates, emperor of Conſtantinople, 
v. 56. | | 


— 


% 


| Michael VI. Stratioticus, emperor of Conſtantinople, 


v. 57. | PE 
Michael VII. Parapinaces, emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, v. 61. : 5 
Milan, how the Imperial court of the Weſtern em- 
pire came to be transferred from Rome to that 
F: Coins is ; 
——, Famous edi& of Conſtantine the Great in 
favour of the Chriſtians, publiſhed there, ii. 184. 
., St. Ambroſe elected archbiſhop of that city, 
iii. 29. Tumults occaſioned by his refuſing a 
church for the Arian worſhip of the empreſs 
Juſtina-and her ſon, 31. = 
——, Revolt of, to Juſtinian, iv. 190. Is taken 
and deftroyed by the Burgundians, 196. - 
——, Is again deſtroyed by Frederic I. v. 161. 
Military force, its ſtrength and efficacy dependent on 
a due, proportion to the number of the people, 
i. 127. 
„iber, officers of the Roman empire at the time of 
Conſtantine the Great, a review of, ii. 42. 
Millenium, the doctrine of, explained, i. 562. 
Mingrelia. See Colchos. | — | 
Minority, two diſtinctions of, in the Roman law, 
iii. 117. 206. 
Miracles, thoſe of Chriſt and his apoſtles, eſcaped 
the notice of the heathen philoſophers and hiſ- 
torians, i. 618. Account of thoſe wrought by 
the body of St. Stephen, 111. 97. | 


' Miraculous powers of the primitive church, an en- 


quiry into, 1. 567. 


Mifithess, chief miniſter and father-in-law of the 


third Gordian, his character, 1. 31 
Miſopogon of the emperor Julian, on what occaſion 
written, ii. 420. 3 | ' 
Mifforium, or great golden diſh of Adolphus king 
of the Viſigoths, hiſtory of, iii. 254. : 
Meoawiyeh, aſſumes the title of caliph, and makes 


hes 


War againft Ali, v. 263. His character and reipn, 
265. Lays ſiege to Conſtantinople, 3 3. po, 


Modar, prince of the Amali, ſeduced by the em- 


peror Theodoſius, turns his arms againſt his own- 
countrymen, 11. 631. REY 


Meguls, primitive, their method of treating their- 


conquered enemies, iii. 367. Reign and con- 
queſts of Zingis, vi: 289, 8 of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, 296. See Tamerlane. 1 


Moguntiacum, the city of, ſurpriſed by the Alemanni, 


11. 518. ; V 


 Mokawkas the Egyptian, his treaty with the Saracen 


Amrou, v. 337. | 
Monarchy defined, i. 72. Hereditary, ridiculous in 


theory, but ſalutary in faQ, 204. The peculiar: 


objects of cruelty and of avarice under, ii. 61. 
Monaſtic inſtitutions, the ſeeds of, ſown by the pri- 

mitive Chriſtians, i. 579. Origin, progreſs, and” 

conſequences of, iii. 505. | | 


Money, the ſtandard and computation of, under- 
Conſtantine the Great, and his ſucceſſors, ii. 66. 


note. 2 


Monks have embelliſhed the ſufferings of the pri- 


mitive martyrs by fictions, i. 651. 


w * 


——, Character of, by Eunapius, iii. 94. By Ru- 
tilius, 127. Origin and hiſtory of, 506, Their 


induſtry in making proſelytes, 512. Their obe- 


dience, 514. Their dreſs and habitations, 5 16. 


Their diet, 517. Their manual labour, 518. 


Their riches, 520. Their ſolitude, 521. Their 
devotion and viſions, 522. Their diviſion into 


the claſſes of Coenobites and Anachorets, 523. 
——, Suppreſſion of, at Conſtantinople, by Con- 
ſtantine V. v. 102. f | 


* 


4 


Monophyfites of the Eaſt, hiſtory of the ſect of, iv. 


602. | 
Monothelite controverſy, account of, iv. 586, 


Monte/quieu, his deſcription of the military govern- 
ment of the Roman empire, 1. 233. His opinion - 


that the degrees of freedom in a flate are mea-- 


ſured by taxation, controverted, 11. 61. 
Montius, quæſtor of the palace, is ſent by the em- 


peror Conſtantius, with Domitian, to correct the 


adminiſtration of Gallus in the Eaſt, ii. 132. 
Is put to death there, 133. 


Moors of Barbary, their miſerable poverty, iv. 149. 
Their invaſion of the Roman province puniſhed - 


by Solomon the Eunuch, 159. 
Morea is reduced by the Turks, vi. 512. 


Moroſini, Thomas, elected patriarch of Conſtanti- 


nople by the Venetians, vi. 176. 


Moſeilama, an Arabian chief, endeavours to rival 


Mahomet in his prophetical character, v. 277. 
Moſes, the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul 

not inculcated in his law, i. 560, His ſanguinary 

laws compared with thoſe of Mahomet, v. 229. 


Moſpeim, character of his work De rebus Chriſtianis + 


ante Conſtantinum, iv. 533. note. 


Mojlemah the Saracen beſieges Conſtantinople, 


Ve. 398. 
45 Motaſſem 


* 


FI 


* 9 


fel E NE ANAL. 


neee, 4 1 * of the Saracens, NI. wars 


with the Greek emperor ae, v. 443- I 


killed by the Moguls, vi. 300. 
 Mourzoufie, uſurps the Gree empire, and deſtroys 


Lane Angelus, and his ſon Alexius, vi. 161. Is 


driven from Conſtantinople by the Latins, 165. 
115 death, 180. 


Bunch, the ſon of Bajazet, inveſted with the king- 


dom of Anatolia, by Wu e vi. 353. His 


reign, 366. 


maol, i in the hiſtory of Spain, explained, v. 


387. 
Municipal cities, their advantages, i. 44. 
Muratori, his literary character, vi. 618, note. 


Murſa, battle of, between the emperor Conſtantius, 


and the uſurper Magnentius, ii. 119. 

Muſa the Saracen, his conqueſt of Spain, v. 373. 
His diſgrace, 376. His death, 378. 

Muſtapha, the ſuppoſed ſon of Bajazet, his ſtory, 


vi. 368. 


Mata, battle of, between the forces of the emperor 


HFieraclius and thoſe of Mahomet, v. 243. 
Mygaonius, river, the courſe of, ſtopped by Sapor 
_ of Tn at the ſiege of ii. 108. 


N 

Werde Is \ bedlegsd bAFheodorie, and relieved by 

count Litorius, iii. 398. 

Nacoeragan, the Perſian general, his defeat by the 

Romans, and eruel fate, iv. 262. 

Naiſſus, battle of, e the emperor Claudius 

- and the -Goths, 1 

Naples is beſieged and Kin by Beliſarius, iv. 171. 
Extent of the dutchy of, under the exarchs Wo 
Ravenna, 444. 

Narſes, his embaſſy from Sapor king of Perſia to 
the emperor Conſtantius, ii. 151. 

Narſes, king of Perſia, prevails over the e den 
1 his brother Hormuz, and expels Tiridates king 
of Armenia, i. 445. Overthrows Galerius, 446. 
Is ſurpriſed and routed by Galerius, 449. Ar- 

_ ticles of peace between him and the Romans, 453. 

Narſes, the Perſian general of the emperor Maurice, 
- reſtores Choſroes II. king of Perſia, iv. 477. His 
revolt againſt Phocas, and cruel death, gor. 

Narjes, the eunuch, his military promotion, and 
diſſenſion with Beliſarius, iv. 194. His charac- 
ter and expedition to Italy, 298. Battle of Ta- 
gina, 302. Takes Rome, 304. 
kills Teias, the laſt king of the Goths, 306. De- 
feats the Franks and Alemanni, 30g. Governs 

Italy in the pay of exarch, 312. His diſ- 
grace, and death, 425 

PO) Tag a 3 of the Heruli, enters into the 
Roman ſervice, and is made conſul, i. 323. 

Nawy of the Roman empire deſcribed, 1. 22. 

2 church at Jeruſalem, account of, i. 544. 

Aaxarius the Pagan orator, his account of miracu- 


lous appearances in the ſky in favour of Conſtan- 


tine the Great, ii. 199. 


Reduces and 


 Nizam, the Perſian vizir, his Ulumtrious chara 


* * * * 5 


Nebridib, prætorlan orefelt | in Gaul, is maſmed 
and ſuperſeded, by his indiſcret oppolition to \ the 
troops of Julian, ii. 328. | 

Negroes of Africa, evidences of their intelleQual 3 in- 

feriority to the reſt of mankind, ii. 54% 

Ne&arius is choſen archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, 
iii. 2 

Fog his account of the arrival of the Saxons in 
Britain, different from that of Gildas, Bede, and 
Witikind, uti. 611. ate. 

Nepos, iis, | is made emperor of the Weſt by Leo 
the Great, iii. 490. i | 

Nepetian, account of his. revolt in 608-4 li. 122. 

Nero perſecutes the Chriſtians as the incendiaries of 
Rome, i. 637.. 

Nerva, emperor, his ener, and prudent adop- 
tion of Trajan, i. 91. 

Neftorius, archbiſhop of Conflantinople, his charac- | 
ter, iv. 551. His hereſy concerning the incar- 
nation, 552. . His diſpute with Cytil of Alexan- 
dria, 553- Is condemned, and degraded from 
his epiſcopal dignity, by the council of Epheſus, 
556, Is exiled, 561. His death, 563. His 
opinions ſtill retained in Perſia, 593. Miſſions 
of his diſciples in the Eaſt Indies, 596. 

Nevers, John count of, diſaſtrous fate of him and 
his party at the battle of Nicopolis, vi. 324. 

Nice becomes the capital reſidence of ſultan Soli- 
man, v. 675. Siege of, by the firſt cruſaders, 
vi. 40. 5 

Nicephorus I. emperor of Conſtantinople, - . 27. 
His wars with the Saracens, 433. His death, 545. 

er ha II. Phocas, emperor of Conſtantinople, 

v. 48. His military enterprizes, 458. | 
Nicedborss III. Botaniates, emperor of Coiftanti- 
nople, v. 63. Was raiſed to the throne by Fen 

Soliman, 674. | 

Nicetas, ſenator of Conſtantinople, his light, on 
the capture of the city by the Latins, vi. 168. 
His brief hiſtory, 170. ore. His account of the 
ſtatues deſtroyed at Conſtantinople, 171. | 

Nicholas, patriarch of Conſtantinople, oppoſes the 
fourth marriage of the emperor Leo the philoſo- 
pher, v. 44. 

Nichalas V. pope, his character, vi. 429. How in- 
tereſted in the fall of Conſtantinople, 477 


Micomedia, the court of Diocletian held there, and 


the city embelliſhed by him, i. 457. The church 
of, demoliſhed by Diocletian, 082. His palace 
fired, 686. 


Nicopolis, battle of, between ſultan Bajazet, and 


Sigiſmond king of Hungary, vi. 323. 
Nika, the ſedition of, at Conſtantinople, iv. 64. 
Nineveh, battle of, between the emperor Heraclius, 
and the Perſians, iv. 523. 


 Nijibis, the city of, deſcribed, and its obſtinate de- 


fence againſt the Perſians, ii. 107. Is 28 to 


Sapor by treaty, 465. 


and unhappy fate, v. 671. 
Neab, 


- 


„ 


05 Impic games compared v with the tournaments of ; 


 ficuſties of Moſaic antiquarians, i; 263. 


1 a title invegted by Conſtantige the | 
: - Greaty; 0 ditinguiſh' — 255 eber 


f. /. 
1 deferibed; . 


Mormant, their fedpmoyrin the e os” 


mandy in France, v. 588. Their introduction to 
Italy, 389. They ſerve in Sicily, 591. They 


conquer Apulia,” 592. 1 . 593. 
Their treaty with the , 


pe, 897. | 
| | Wovatiant are ares by ies the Great, 


in a particular edict om the general penalties of 
 herely, ii, 233. Are eruelly perſecuted by Ma- 
_*6&donius biſhop of Conſtantinople, 299. 
Novels of '+Juſtinian, how formed, and cheir cha- 
tacter, iv. 366. 
. Noureddin; ſultan, his etaked charaQter, vi. 85. 
Nubia, converſion of, to- Chriſtianity, iv. 61 „ 
Numerian, the ſon of Carus, ſucceeds his father in 


nus, 1. 412. * bs 
© Namilie, ies extent at different ras ;of the Roman | 
8 4 17725 3 * nt | 5 | | e 


og in the deſerts of Lybia; deſcribed, m. 289. 
ole, Three places under this } name pointed out, 


iv. 562. note. 


Obedience, paſlive, theory and praRtce of the ChriC: : 


tian docttine of, ii. 187. 


Obel ſes, . the porpoſe of their erefion, | 


ii. 14 
 Oblations to the church, origin of, i. 591. 8. 
ond ions, human, the ſources of, iv. 393. Lans 
the Romans reſpecting, 394. 

OdenathuF, the Palmyrene, his ſucceſsful oppoſition | 
to Sapor king of Perſia, i. 330. 
the empire by Gallienus, 337. 
fate of his queen Zenobia, 365. | 

Odin, the long reign of his family in Sweden, i i. 272. 
note. His hiſtory, 293. 

Oadbacer the firſt Barbarian king of Italy, iti. 494. 


His character and reign, 500. Refigns all the 


Roman conqueſts beyond the Alps, to Euric king 
of the Viſigoths, 558. 
Theodoric the Oſtrogoth, iv. 10. 

O+bud, battle of, between Mahomet and Abu So- 

phian prince of Mecca, v. 233. ä 

O, ga, princeſs of Ruſſia, her baptiſm, v. 574. 

Olive, its introduction into the weſtern world, i. 4 * 

Olybrius is raiſed to the Weſtern in by oqaunt 
Ricimer, iii. 488. : = 
ko Goths, vi. 28. 

Ohwpiodorus, his account of the magnificence o of the 
city of Rome, iii. 199. 


riage of Adolphus king of the Viſigaths, with the 


_ the empire, in conjaeton: Ag brother Cari- ö 


Is aſſociated in 
Character and | 


Is reduced and killed by - 


His account of the mar- 


TT 418 


G NE N A1. INDE * 


Weh, his ark very _ for reſolving the dif. 


kim with unfavourable Calpicions of the an 
of $tilicho/ ii, 18 t. Cauſes Stilicho to be put 


to death, 184. His an. po 1 
death, 226. 


Omar, caliph of the FEY . 268. His. cha- 
racter, 280. His journey to Jeruſalem, 3 ¼ 
Ommiyab, elevation of the houſe of, to 45 office of 
caliph of the Saracens, v. 265. Why not the 
objects of public favour, 413. Banale 25 


Oracle, Heathen, .are fenced by Conftamine- be 
Great, ii 306. 

 Orchan, emir of the ee his las vi 
-Marries the daughter of the Greek emperor an- 


tacuzene, 316. 
in the early ages of the 


Ordination of the tlergy 
church, an account of, ii; 216. 

Oreftes is ſent ambaſſador from Attila king of the 
Huns, to the em 77 e Theodoſius the Vounger, 
iii. 377. His hiſtory and promotion under the 
Weſtern emperors, 492: His ſon Ann _ 
laſt emperor of the Weſt, 493. 

Orefes, prætor of Egypt, is inſulted by a-monkith 
mob in Alexandria, iv. 548. «< 3 

© Origen declares the number of primitive martyrs 


to be very inconſiderable, i. 653, His. con- 
ference with the emp Mammæa, 669. His 
memory perſecuted b * J. uſtinias and _- 


his clergy, iv. 583. 
Orleans beſieged 4 Attila king gf 55 the 25 — and 
relieved by ZEtius and Theodo 40 


Ofius, biſhop of Cordova, his great ö with 
Conſtantine the Great, ii. 202. Prevails on 


Conſtantine to ratify the Nicene creed, 261. Is 
with difficulty prevailed on to concur in depoſing 


Athanaſius, 283. 


. Ofrheene, the ſmall kingdom of, reduced by che 
Romans, i. 281. 

Offran, his poems, whether to be oed with the 
invaſion ef Caledonia by the emperor Severus, 


i. 158. Is ſaid to have diſputed with a Drama 
miſſionary, 612. note. 


i, the port of, deferibed, iii. 236. 
thman, caliph of the ares v. 259. 


r the father of the Ottomans, his reign, 


vi. 311. 
Obe 1. king of Germany, reſtores and appro- 
. Priates the Weſtern empire, v. 148. Claims by 


treaty the nomination of che pope of Rome, I 53. 


Defeats the Turks, 


Otbo II. depoſes pope Job XII. and chaſliſes his 
party at Rome, v. 157. 

 Otho, biſhop of Friſiagen, his charafter as an bil- 
rian, vi. 543. nate. 


Ottomans, origin and hiſtory of, Vi. 310. Thy 
40 obtain an eſtabliſhment in Europe, WML * 
Ovid is baniſhed to the banks of Danube, 


ii. 92. 


rinceſs Placidia, 258 3. © Oxyrinchus, in Egypt, monkiſh piety of that city, 
lympinus, favourite of the emperor 3 alarm li. e 2 
Von. * ds. 
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| Palzologus, Colflantine, Greek empe 


n of 9 how formed, i bv, 359. 


0 


— 2 
4 1 * * ** WE, ; 
Rl es * a N 


| we A 105 75 6 71 3 
P cine WA encomium. on 
Great, iii. 44. 1 


Pe 2 . 
Jaſtinian, 309. 


5 Fees, bee and revolutions of the- ben, 
RT the. ruin "of, 'faſpended, by. the vious 


. among the Chriſtians, 0 Theological ſyſtem - 


of the emperor Julian, 


1 2 ; 
— Genetal review ak. "he ecclebaltical eftablich- - Fs 


ent and juriſdiction of, before it was ſubverted 
-Þ Chriſtianity, . ili. 70. 1s renounced: by the 


Roman ſenatez 76, Fhe Pagan ſacrifices: prohi- 


bited, 1 The temples. demoliſhed, o. The 
ruin deplored by the ſophiſts, 93. Pagan 
ceremonies revived in Chriftian-churches, 101. 
ror, his reign, 
vi 59 Is killed in the ſtorm of Conftantnople 
by | Turks, 499. nt 
Palralagus, Jobn, em peror 9 dlamcinople; . 267. 
Marries the daughter of John Cantacuzene,: 274. 
Takes up arms againſt Cantacuzene, and is re- 
duced to flight, 276. His reſtoration, 277. Dif. 
cord between him and his ſons, 32 A 7. His treaty ' 


with pope Innocent VI. 383. His On Pope 
Urban V. at Rome, 85 "x , 
Nn Job. Gree enperor, his: zeal, 
vi. 396. His voyage to Italy, oo. 1 
Phlzologus, aſſociated with his e en 
in the Greet ire, v 327. Tribute exacted 


from him by ſultan, Bajazet; 329. His treaties. 
with Solimwan and Mahomet, the ſons of Ba- 
jazet VI. 369. His viſit to the courts of Europe, 
397. 2 motives of his European +553 
tions explained, 955 His death, 3 i 
Palzologur, Michael, of Nice, his brief 
replies to the ee of Baldwin Il. emperor 


Conſtantinople, vi: 203. His family and cha- 


zacer; 226. His elevation to the throne, 228. 
His return to Conſtantinople, 232. Blinds and 
baniſhes his young aſſociate Johu Laſcaris, 234. 


He is excommunicated by the patriarch Arſenius, 


235. Aſſociates his ſon Andronicus in the em- 


pire, 237. 
238. Iaſtigates the revolt of Sicily, 245. 


Palatines and Borderers, origin and nature of theſe 


diſtinctions in the Roman troops, ii. 13. 
| Pale, taken by Beliſariũs by U ir. Kev 
Paleſtine, a —_ 2 8 46 3 1 
Palladium off Rome, . 70. vote. 
Fm the notary, ſent by ee n 

to inquire into the government of count Ro- 

pn, connives with him anne the Pro- 
de, ii. 533 : 
Palnyra, Left of, md. its deſtrudion by the 
emperor Aurelian, i. 370. OP — 
Panætius was the firſt teacher of the Stoic philoſo. 
phy at Rome, ie. 352. %. 
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1 emperor Sede, 


3 empire, . OS. N 


. Puviſhed. by. the Scatinian Jaw, 


His unien with the Latin church; Y 


40 (the res 
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n import, 0 that tle 


Panihotn at Rome, by . wreticd, 


3 79-4 53. + note: 


Is converted into a Chriſtian cburch, Ati. Uo, | 


 Pantomimes, Roman, deſcribed, iii, 186. . 

 Pajer, where and when the manuſaQture.. of, was. 
firſt found out, v. 2 

Papinidn, the le lawyer, created prætorian 


* 


. prefe&, by the erer Severus, a 132. . 5 


death, 165. 1 2456 
' Papirvh; Caius, - reaſtns_ be 


FAS 5 * vs 


conel aülng chat be 


could not be the. . of the J. ea 


Iv. 335. note. + 3 
Papiſe, proportion henamber bore to: that of the; 


laſt century, ii. 191. zoe, © G 
Para, king 

treacherouſly killed by the Romans, 546. 
Parabolani of Alexandria, account of, iy; 547+ . 
Paraul %, Mahomet' 8, deſeribed, 8 1005 7 


toteſtants in England, at the beginning of the 
of Armenia, his hiſtory, i ii. 544 : Is, 


1 . 


Paris, deſcription of that city, under the government | 


f ulian, 1. 7. Situation of his palace, 3 17. nete. 


- Part ia, ſubdued by Artaxerxes king of Ferſia, 
i. 247. Its conſtitution of government ſimilar to 


the feudal ſyſtem of Europe, 245. Recapitula- vg 
tion of the war wWith Rome, 249. i 


Paſchal H. pope, his troubleſome CAR A vi. 526. 


Paſtoral manners, much better adapted to the fierce- 


"neſs of war, than to peaceful in nocence, ii. 564. 
Paternal authority, extent of, by the Roman laws, | 


iv. 370. - Succeſſive limitations, of, 372. 


Patras, extraordinary deliverance of, from the $cla- | 


vonians and Saracens; v. 473. 


Patricians; the order of, under the —9ꝗ republic. * 


and under the emperors, compared, ſi. 29. Under 
the Greek empire, their rank explained, v. 120. 

Patrick; the tutelar ſaint of darland, derivation of 
his name, iii 498. 20% ;“ 

Pavia, maſſacre of the friends of. Salicho there, by 
.the-inſtigations of Olympius, in. 183... Is taken 

| by Alboin king of the ombards,. who! fixes. his 
refidence there, iv. 429. 

Paul of Samoſata, biſhop of Antioch, bl charadter 
and hiſtory, i. 935. 

Paul, archbiſhop Conſtantinople, his fatal con- 
teſt with his competitor Macedonius, ii. 4296. 
Pala, a Roman widow; her illoſtrious. deſcent, 
iii. 1 Was owner of the city, of Nicopolis, 

200, Her monaſtic zeal; 53. 


8 Panlicions, origin and character of, | oo 521. Are. 


- perſecuted: by the Greek emperors, 526. They 
revglit, 528. They are reduced, and.. tranſ 
planted to Thrace, 5 30. Their preſent ſtate, 533. 
| Paulina, wife of the tyrant Maximin, ſoftens bie 
ferocity by gentle counſels, i. 211. feet. 
_ Panlinus,. maſter of the offices to Theodoſius 9 4 
Vounger, bis crime, and execution, ill. 320. 
Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, his hiſtory, iii. 246. 


. Patriarch Ay Ce flies from the * 


bar 


4 


J . , SAY i 
ATE is, > un i, 


9 id i were mo the ed ef Gras, 
iv. 429. e 
ee, the party of, ens be Romain (vile, 
explained}: iv. 35 Fo 4 7 
Palin, the eit) of, taken by Zingis the Mogul em- 
.peror; vi. 294. e . 
Piligin controverſy agitated" by the” Licin "clergy, 
M2172; And in Britain, 278. 
Pella, the: church of the N {eitled! there 


-on. the-deftrudion-of *Jergſalem,' i; gh 620 54% 44 

Peloponneſus, ſtate of, under the Greek mpfer v. 

e e & e ANI WAN Ie 

Peat das of Rome, th "abolition, ane roviy 1 el, 
oo, iv. 402. x | 


RRM Prudragon. his office and power in Britain; ili. 278. 

Finitentiali, of the Greek and e ene, bi. 
Dr 

Pepin," king of France, alls the pope bor. Neis 

againſt the Lombards, v. 116. Receives the title 


of king by papal ſanQion, 119% *Grants' the ex- 


archate to the pope, 122. I han 
Pepin,” John, count of Minorbino, reduce 
bune Rienzi, and reſtores ariſtocracy and ae 
1 government at Rome, vi. 590. 
E its high ee Gee omg at Rome, ni. 
. 223. note. n | 
4 Perennic, miniſter of the em peror Com modus, his 
great exaltation and dowyufal, i. 108. 
Peer a eity- 9 Aſſyria, reduced” and burned 
by the emperor Julian, it, 43 
Peroxet, king of Perſia, his . expedition againſt 
the: Nephthalites, iv. 107. 0 
Perſecutions, ten, of the primitive CRT a re- 
view of, i. 666. 5 25 
Perſeus, amount of the treaſures taken How that 
prince, i. F 
Perfia,” the monarchy of, ned by eben 
I. 239. The religion of the magi re formed, 240. 
Abridgment of the Perſian theology, 241. Sim 
plicity of their worſhip, 242. Ceremonies and 
moral precepts, 243. Every other mode of wor- 
hip prohibited but that of Zoroaſter, 246. Ex- 
tent and population of the country, 248. Its 
| military power, 256. Account of the audience 
given by the emperor Carus to the ambaſſadors 
_ - of Varanes, 410. The throne of, diſputed by 
the brothers Narſes and Hormuz, 445» Galerius 
defeated by the Perſians, 446. Narſes over- 
throw in his turn by Galerius, 449. Articles 
of peace agreed on. between the Perſians and the 
| Romans, 453. 1 
— . War betwen Sapor king of, _ the emperdr | 
Conſtantius, ii. 104. Battle of Singara, Wos. 
Sapor invades Meſopotamia, 153. The Perſian 
territories invaded by the . Julian, 428. 
Paſſage of the Tigris, 443. Julian haraſſed in 
his retreat, 453. Treaty of peace between Sa- 
por and the emperor Jovian, 464. Reduction of 
Armenia, and death of Sapor, 541. _ 
— „ * trade, er carried on from China 
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Pharamond, the actions, 


hrough Perſia, for the e of thi Roman el — 
Pie, iv. 74. Death of Perozes, in an 5 15 
tion againſt the white Hoas,” 107% "Review "of 
the reigns of Cabades, and' his fon Choſtos „ 2 
Anarchy of, after the death of "Cho roes II 


Eecleſaſtical hiſtory of, 5g 3... 
Perſſa, invaſion of, by the caliph Ae 1. 45 
Battle of Cadefia, 284. Sack of Cteſipon, 15 

Conqueſt of, by the Saracens, 290. | The magian 

religiop ſupplanted by Mahometiſm, 384. The | 

E of the Arabs cruſhed by the dynaſty of the 


65 455. Perha ſubdued by the Tarks, 


—277 Conqueſt $/%y the Mogul, vi. 299. By 


Tamerlane, 1 4 58 
r his charatters aud exaltation to che thi: 


- penal throne, i. 118. "His fune and a theo. 
yo - 7 142. : oe: HED # apott 


Peſeennius Niger, coveribs of FRefY er the 
9 agen digaity on the death of ton oth i. 


A "IF - © 


3 
Paavias, character of his Dante Thrlegien, f iv. 


33. note. 


Fall brother of the Eaſtern emperor "Maurice, his 


injurious treatment of the citizens'of Azim uutiam, 
and flight from thence, iv. 4 | 
Peter I. czar of Ruſſia,” his code toward his fon, 
; contraſted with chat of Conftäntine the Great 


ii. 84. 


* 


Petir of Arragon p "aſſumes the hipgdom of n, 


vi. 1 | 

Peter Mete kv miraculous difcovery of the 
Holy Lance, vi. 52. His ſtrange 5878 54. 

Peter of Courtonay; emperor of ' Conſtantinople, vl 
192. „ 

Peter the hermit, bis ger and ſcheme W re · 
cover the Holy Land from che infidels, vi. 1. 
Leads the firſt cruſaders, 18. Failure of his zeal, 
ogy © | 

DO the city of, taken by the Perſians, ir. 258. 
3 beſieged by the Romans, 259. 18 Uemoliſhed, 
261. 

Petrarch, his ſtudies and literary charter, vi. 419. 


And hiſtory, 867. His account of che ruin of 
the ancient buildings of Rome, 635. 


Peffel, character of his e of Germany, v. 163, 


Note. 


Phalanx, Grecian > com pared: with the Roman le- 
gion, i. 16. , 


ng I $ foradation of the 
French monarchy by bim, 5 doubtful authority, ; 
iii. 271. | ws 
Pharas nee the Heruli, in the An war, 
under Beliſarius, iv. 130. Purſues Gelimer, 149 · 
- His letter to Gelimer, 150. * 
Phariſees, account of that Te& among the Jews, 1. 
560. 


i Phaſes, river, its courfe deſcribed; iv. 250, 


Pheaſant, derivation y ten name of that bird, "To, ; 
| 251. * 1291 7 anni 12 a | 


„ Philelpbus, * 
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Betrays his am nc 


| 3 7 — 
A 1 


i Francis, M. character 01 we Suk 


lapgu ge of Conſtatrii ple, Vi, 415+ e 
1 Lo 


vi. 10 


Philiy, . under the third Gordian; 


raiſed to the empire on his death, i. 232. "Was 2 


"i favourer of the Chriſtians, 


Philip, pretorian prefect of Wendls, bn: 


ir the biſop Paul into baniſhment N 
tinely, ii. 297» \ aps = «FE, 

Philippicus, em 766'of Co! intinople, v. 18. 1 
. taken and e by” * eie 3. i. 


Pille, a agb of his works, i 1. 239 
22 A review. of the vations ea. a, 


| phi is ſettled dy Grniete, who 
o 


Phicas, a Den . emperor” by the dir. 
t 


affected troops of the Eaſtern empire, iv. 491. 


_ Murders the emperor Mautice, and his children, ; 


493. His character, * His * and death, 


8. 

38 deſcribed, . 30, 4 . 
Photius, the fon f Antopina, diſtin 3 bimſelf 
at the ſiege of Naples, iv. 205. Is exiled, 206. 

5 vices to Belifarius, 307. 


Turns monk, 


Photius. the — -k kills kimſelf to eſcape the 


perſecution of Juſtinian, iv. 8 
Photius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, character of 


"his library, v. 513. His "quarrel with the pope 


of Rome, vi. 124. 


Pingen, George, the 1 hiforias, foe account 


of, vi. 3954 vote. 'His embaſſies, 460. His fate 
on the taking of Conſtantinople by the Torks, 
2 2. 2 
Picardy, retten of the name of that province, 
vi. 1. note. 
Pilate, Pontius, his teſtimony in 1 of Jeſus 
_ Chrift, much improved. by the primitive hers, 
i. 666. 
Pilpay 5 fables, hiſtory, aa charaRer of, iv. 240. 
ny marina; a kind of filk manufuctured from 
the threads fpun by this bib, by the Romans, 
Pia, a princeſs of gh 


70 N 


- the emperor Galli s, i. 315. 


' Marcomanni, eſpouſed by 


Piſs, Calphurnius, one of the competitors — 


GSallienus, his. Muftrious: family and r 
1. 


Placidia, daughter of 'Theodoſius the Great, her 
hiſtory, and marriage with Adolphus king of the 
Goths, ii. 252. Is injuriouſly. treated by the 
ufer Singerie, after the death of her huſband, 
208. Saad marriage wich Conſtantius, and retreat 
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9 is Bates dignity and power, "i 
ses of France "engages | in che third - 


_ Platonic philoſophy introduted into Italy, 


| Flues ne, 2s acebunt of, i. hab ob 
| he Ch 


the fituation wr" his W Rl 
trade 10 n, | 


7054 Wee city of, deſtroyed by the Goths, i i. A 


+ the Weſt, as uardlan — ber — the emperor 
| Valedtinjan' ks 1225 5 of her == 15 
Fonoria, 40 r e and buriat;” | 

 Plagae, — — and nature of this diſeaſe, 4 2 3 271 
Great extent, and long duration of: that” in the 
© reign of Juſtinian, 3 // 
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Plat his theological ſyſtem, 1 it. 237% * Is received ; 


dy the Alexandrian Jews; And e: 

by St. John the Evangeliſt, e The * pf 

cal ſyſtem of the emperor Juljan, 362. 3 
448, 


Jets with. 
riſtians, 679. 


the heathen priefts to oppor t 


| Plautianus, prætorian præfect Rr de 5 


verus, his hiſtory, 1. 1 „ 5 > 
Plebeians of Rome, ſtate and tharafior &f, i: ind i 
Pliny; the Younger, examination of his r  — 
and Chriſtians, 4s. 6 46. W oa 2 'y 
Poet Tauren, a "tigleulous appointmeyt, vii. 9 568. 
e. e 
Poggins his refeions on .the ruin of ancient Re, 
Poitiers, battle of, FOO Coda Ki « of: =” 
Franks, and Alarie king of the Goths, inn. . 7 „ 


Pollentia, battle of, between Stilicho the Roman. | 


dea and Alaric the Goth, tit. 1950. 


39 theiſm of the Romans, its origin, and Sede 


1. 35. How accounted for by the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, 552. Scepticiſm of che people at we time 
© of the Sent of Chriſtianity, 60. The 
B why more edious to the. Ry A 
the Jews, 624. 2 
—, The ruin of, ſuſpended "wy che 1 
among Chriſtians, ii. 3094 Thealogian: ſyſtem: ; 
of the emperor Jehan, 3, n“ 
— . Review of the Pagan eccleafiicaleftyblithy | 
ment, iii 70. Revival of, * . 3 
monks, 99. $3 WP 
Pompeianus, præfect of Rome; propoſes to . 
Alaric from the walls by ſpells, ſii. 22 
Pompeianus, Ruricius, general under M dies, 
defeated and killed by: Coallantine ihe om, 
= 
Pompey, his Shrine exerciſe of en during his 
command in the Eaſt, i. 76. Increaſe of the ui 
butes of Aſia by his conqueſts,: ers" a4 


Pont i, Pagan, their juriſdiction, iii. 70. 


Pontifex Maximus, in Pagan Rome, by whom chat 
office was exerciſed, ii. 211. 


Popes of Rome, the growth of their power, v. 153. 


2 2 of, from the Greek emperors, 107. Origin 
their temporal dominion,” 122. Publication of 
e Necretals, and of the fititious donation; of 
* Contiynins: the Great, 125. Authority of the 
German emperors in their election, . Violent 
. CiftraRtions in their election, 11532 
—. Foundation of their authority ut Rome, 
vi. 521. Their mode of election ſettled, 550. 
Schiſu in the Perser, 399. They e the 
ute, 


* 


„  cvleans, * 4 | 
*þ Maxentivs,'5 10. Are totally Teppegfſed on- 


er temples of e 


ercgro, Step lea, his conſpiracy at Rome, vi. 610. 


7 bums, the Roman: general ander the- emperor _ 
alſien us, defends Gaul againſt che incurſions of 


| by: Franks, i. ie ap Filled: 95 Wa ann. 


F e troops, 363 * 74 * 


Poauer, adele, the exerciſe. of, _how. checked, 


, 496. 


Prefect of he ſicred, een,” under Confian- 
Stine the Great, his office, ii. Shed 


e Rome and Conſtantinopie, a 
Perors, Ibe nature of their offices, ii. 34% The 


"office revived: at Rome, vi. 537. 


FPretextatus præfect of Rome under Valens, 


- his character, ii. 314. e "Ll 
Fa bands, in the Roman army, wh cabant 

of, i. 128. Fhey. ſel the empite of — 
1 " -pbblic auction, 130. Are diſgraced by the em- 


5 141. A new eſtablichment of 
dthority of the prætorian præfect, 
uced, their e eee, 


a2 Cw 1 
+ 5 251 2 2 
and their place ſupplied, by the Jovians and Her- 
Theit deſperate courage under 


ſtactine the Great, 53 13. al 


eat, prefect, revolutions of this office und 
e emperers, ii. -3b. Their functions 5 7 15 


Ne office, $367 SB 75 C17 | 
Freer of Rome, the nature and tondeney-of ber 
- edits.explained, iv. 3414 . 
 Precebing, 4 form of devotion unknown in the 
„ 236, Ble, * ond 
-, of, 227. 7215 9 


* 


| Prodefiination, Influence of: the: 4oArine-of, on the 


Saracens and Turks, v. 231. 


Profiyters, among the primitive Chrifian, the of 


ne explained, i. 583. 


| Freter, John,” origin of the romantic done. 26d. 


cerning, iv. 597. 


Printe. no diltinet order of men among the Lotte 


Pagans; i. 600. ii. 212. . 4 vis 


Priefley, Dr. the ultimate tendency of his opinions, 


pointed Qut,-v. 540. note. - 
8 the prerogative of, unknown to o the 
Roman law, iv. 388, 


note. 


Bri Has, biſhop of Avila i in Spain, is, wich his 


lowers, put to death for herely, iii. 26. . 


Greek, in the camp of Attila, iii. Vol * 
racter, 377, note. | 


- Avars; iv. 488. | 
Probs, widow of the nf Petronius, ber fight 
from the fack of Rome by Alaric, iii. 243-4. 
Preabus aſſumes the Imperial dignity in oppoſition to 
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ge” wo ahſclute inis of) 4 m 
_« caſlicat government, 616. 


11 1 | 1 2 Sbm from the Quadi, 5 . 
N E of; Rome, a computational, . 75. * 


9 94 Frobus, Gicorins, his emb 
+£Y 'clecian t to Narſes ing Ne 3 


85 Prorlus, "ſtory. of e ** 


Prince of, the Waters, in Perla; his office, iv. 257 i 


P. the hiſtorian, bis converſation with a captive ; 


rica. the Greek general, his ſucceſſes againſt the 


5 wy e F i. 39 3: His character and hiſtory, 394 


* ls * ne, 


5 5 
ol. of Se Eon 
5 linary 5 
> iv. 8 15 
Bak the platonic je philoſ ſo; þ AE "Athens, his f. 
rſtition, iv, 117. . 7 
riet | cher office, 
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Prei da, obn of, inſtigates the r 
John of Anjou, 1 247. 


Precefl of of Ala, Hebels. and A 


"36 


martial inclinations, v. 28. $263 

| Procopins his hiftory, and revolt a gai ink, 9 
emperor of the Eaf 99 489. 1 

put to death, 495: 5. His account of the teſtamen 
- of the emperor Ea in. 311. His account 
_Brirain, | 626. CharaRt of his hiſtories, iv; 48. 

- | Accepts. the. office- of ſecretary under Beli iſarius, 
127. His defence of the Roman arcbers, 1 30. 
Hlis account: of the ren bag e Pio 
vince by war, 277 8 

 Prociliaxs, origin of the. {et of, in the: Roman cin 


law, IV. 354+ 


Proculus, his extraordinar / charadter, x his rebel- 


lion againſt Probus in Gaul, i. 40 


Prodigies in ancient hiltory,. x philoloph bie! relolu 


4 tion of, 11. 198. 


«Promiſes, under en e the Roman law 


enforced the fulfilment of, iv. 394» - 


Promotur,. maſter-general;. of - the: infantry. —— 


e deen n bu the an Ran, 
" aſcertained by bs TG jag 3 gg : Lumen. 
tary diſpoſitions of, how introduceds. 3 


3 their office among che N Chriſtians, | 


5 I, 583. 


Propontis deſcribed, a, 6. 
Proterias, patriarch of Alexandria, ecard epic. 


., copacy, and violent death, iv. 57 1. 
Proteftants, their reſiſtance of oppreſſion, not con- 
n with the practice of the primitive Chriſtians, 


188. Proportion of their humber, to that of 


Ec Catholics, in France, at the beginning of the 
_ laſt century, 191. ate | 
mation of Popery, v. 5 536. 2 


Proteſebaſtos, en of that title i in che Greek en- 


pire, v. 4 


84 , 
Proverbs," the bock of, by got likely to. be. the 


production of king Solomon, iv. 153. vote. 


Provinces of the Roman empire deſcribed, * 23. 


W between Latin and Greek provinces, 
Account of the tributes received from, 194. 
Their number and government after the ſeat of 
empire was removed to Conſtantinople, 1 „ % 
Praſa, conqueſt of, by the Ottomans, vi. Jer 
Pruſſia, emigration of the Gochs to, i. 299. 
Pulcheria, later of the emperor Theodofus the 


Vounger, 


Proc, wiſe of the Greek emperor ; Michael I, her 


Eſtimate of their refor- | 
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1 che royal colour bf, among the ancients, far 
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Cönſtantius, ü. 47. Revenge this EET . * 70 ts 894. Us 22h. | Of. th the Roman Mer 


murder of their king Gabinias;.: 54 . removed; to Cont antiopple, a review of, bbs; Ks 
Luiefter; 'hiltorical-review-of this'bffice; ii, $3. RGA city of, its ſituation, 33 . 93 e 
Weſton, criminal, How exercifed>ugder the oman 7. Ae ſeribed, I. 2 . Ne 

emperors,” ii. 99 C3656 in. 34H. Rhaxzates, the Perſian genepaly defeated, and Kite 


Luintilian brothers, Maximus and Con | their „ yathe emperor Een us, iu, 53% 
ee, ec9 om 550 


 Rbaptic, the ftudy of, $0ngenjal iP, a popular, . 
Viuiiliai, brother of the empetot Clandiue, .hi in- iv. 11 4 bi 11 W N td 6 TG, 
effeQuual effort to ſueceed him, i. — 35. ES 4 Kine, e fortified d.by 10 


2 Curtius, an · attempt N 3. han e In lentinian, ii. 20 ere 
" which he wrote, 1. 230. note. % "v1, Rhoades, account of. the 'oloſtas of, sit „ | 
LQuirites;i the effect of that ag "wy oppoled t. to Fights of N. 314. | 
1 i. 191. ge. e of, off ? Richard, of Pagland, 4 engages in de 
e TA * enn i aw Nee Vi. 103. g Belows the Hand of Cie the 
ob” Ns + WTR houſe of Lufign nan, 1315 Hb, els Wine 
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- - vation of 59 iii. 162. His ſavage character, Richard, monk of Suede, his Are. char e. 
eee 0 death, ter, Ul. 275. me. in 
167. en rag: A count, his hiſtory, iii. i, ” Permits Ma- 
Kauer, king of the Varni;- compelled to folkil his jorian to aſſume the Imperial dignity: inthe Weſt- 
1 matrimonial WIRES: by. a 2 Oy" ern empue; 453. Enjoys ſupreme power under 
it; 026. OL" 2h cover of the nage of the emperor Lib! us Seyer us, 
Ramadan, the Fear of,- how! obſerved, by, ite | | Marries the daughter of the empetor An» 
Turks, 1 c eee - themiys,. 4%, Sack; Rome, Ad en * X 
Ran A frat Cake. Alenjanni, his mee _ mius, 489. His eh, d, ie that. 
attack of Moguntiscum, ii 6198989. | Ritnxi, Nicholas I, his birth, e bara ty, 
| 2 the ancient city of, detrribed;. Ji 157: tory, vi. $72 - | \ | 
The emperor Honorius fixes his reſidence there, - Reads, Roman, the conliraftion 1 great Sent of, In, 
159, Iavaſion of, by a Greek fleet, v. 109. 1s 1. 61. ke 
taken by the Lombards, and recovered by * Robert. ok donna. emperor olf Conliantinc pl 65 


Vienetians, 114. Final conqueſt of, by the L vi. 194. 
"Idle: 115. The exarchats of, beſtowed by. ein Robert, Dent f. Flanders, his character ang. en- 
on the pope, 122. gagement in the fick cruſade, vi- 23. 


Ryans: 85 Tholouſe, ha ada. his oe, Rabert, duke of Normandy, his character and en- 

vi, 24. His route to eee 30. His gagement in the firſt cruſade, Vs 23. Recalled 
bold behaviour there, 36. dy the cenſures of the church, 

Raymond, count of Tripoli, betrays Jeruſalem i into Roderie, the Gothic king of Spaia, his defeat and i 
the hands of Saladin, vi. 96. death by Tarik the Arab, v. 368. 

Raynal, Abbe, miſtaken in sMerting that. Seals: Raten. Na origin of her character, in Rowe” $ 
tine the Great ſuppreſſed Pagan n 304. Royal nvert, i. 626... 

Rebels, who the moſt inveterate of, v. 6238. Bog count of Sicily, his exploits, and conguet of 

ecard, the firſt Catholic Dos of: Spain, converts 4 iland, v. 606. 

his Gothic ſubjecto, iii. ke Jie, ſon olf Ihe former, dhe, firſt king of, Sicily, 


Reformation from popery, the 8 of, eſtimated, v. 626, His military Wahlers in, Africa 
A ſecret reformation Rill working in the | and Greece, 6292 
. churches, 539, 2 de Flor, engages. as an auxiliscy in the fer- 
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Fam II. em peror of Conſtantinople; v. 498. 


v. 54. 


_ Romanur III. Argyrus, empetor of Conftantine 
Rama IV. Diogenes, emperor of Conſtantinople, 
v, 61. Is defeated” aad taken priſoner by the 


deliverance, and death, 6G 007 7 
Romanum count, governor of Africa, bis cortupt ad- 


Romanus, governor 

Rome, the three peri 
i. Preface," Its proſperous circumſtances in tbe 
ſecond century, 1. The principal conqueſts of, 
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der the emperors, 
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- «vines, actounted for, 34. Treatment of the 
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atchieved under t e republic, 2. Conqueſts un- 
der the « 6, 4. Military eſtabliſhment* of 
the emperors,” rt. Naval force of the empire, 
View of the provinces. of the empire, 23. 
general extent, 33. The union and internal 
proſperity of the empire, in the age of the Anto- 


provinces, 42. Benefits included in the freedom 


of the eity, 45. DiſtinRion' between the Latin 


and Greek provinces, ibid. Prevalence of the 
Greek, as a ſcientific language, 4). Numbers 


and condition of the Roman flabes, 48. Popu- 


louſneſs of the empire, 51. Unity and power of 
the government, 52. Monuments of Roman 
architecture, 5 3. The Roman magnificence chiefly 


diſplaped in public buildings, 57. Principal - 


cities in the empire, 58. Public roads, 61. 
Great improvements of agriculture in the weſtern 
countries of the empire, 63. Arts of luxury, 65. 
Commerce with the" Eaſt, 66. Contemporary 
repreſentation of the proſperity of the empire, 68. 
Decline of courage and genius, 69. A review 
of public affairs after the battle of Actium, 72. 
The Imperial power abd dignity confirmed to 


_ Avguſtus by the ſenate, 74. The various charac- 
ters and powers veſted in the emperor, 78. Ge- 


.neral idea of the Imperial ſyſtem, 83. Abortive 
attempt of the ſenate to reſume its rights, after 


the murder of Caligula, 87. The emperors aſ- 


fociate their intended ſucceſſors to power, 90. 
The moſt happy period in the Roman hiſtory 
pointed out, 96. Their peculiar miſery under 


their tyrants, 97. The empire publicly ſeld by 


auction by the prætorian guards; 130. Civil 
wars of the Romans, how generally decided, 146. 
When the army firſt received regular pay, 193. 
How the citizens were relieved from taxation, 


194. General eſtimate of the Roman revenue 


from the provinces, 196. Miſeries flowing from 
the ſucceſſion to the empire being elective, 209. 


A ſummary review: of the Roman hiſtory, 235. 


-Javation of the provinces by the Goths, 298. 


The office of cenſor revived by the æmperbr De- 


* 


* 


Alarm encamps under che walls of tie city, f %. 


— 
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5 The emperor Valefian taken priſoner by Sapor 


7 king of Ferſia, 3a Tbe popular eonceit of the 
thirty 'tyrants' of Nome inveſtizared; 333. Fa- 


miae and peſtilence throughout the empire, 341. 
' The city fortified aguinit che inroads of the Ale. 


mauni, 362. "Remarks on the alleged ſedition 


of the officers? of the mint under Aureſtan, 379. 
Obſervations on the peaceful interregnum after 
the death of Aurelian, 384. Colomies of bar. 


barians iatroduced into the proyinces by Probus, 
| 402. Exhibition of the public games by Ca. 

'Tinus, 415. Treaty of peace between the Per. 
fans and the Romans, 1453: The laſt criumiph 


celebrated. at 'Rome, 455, How the Imperial 


courts: came to be trausfefred to Milan and Ni- 
cKomedis. 457; The pritorian” bands ſuperſeded 


by the Jovian and Hereulean guards, 450. The 


power of the ſenate aunihiſated, ibi. Four 
diviſions of the empire under four conjunct princes, 

464. Their expenſive eſtabliſhments call for 
more burdenſome taxes, ibid. Diocletian and 
Maximian abdicate the empire, 465. Six em 


perors exiſting at one time, 493. The ſenate 
and people apply to Conſtantine to deliver them 
from the tyranny of Maxentius, 502. Conftan- 


tine enters the city victorious, 511. Laws of 
Conſtantine, 524. Conſtantine remains ſole em- 
* 534. Hiſtory of the progreſs and eſta- 
»bliſnment of Chriſtianity, 535. Pfetenſions of 
the biſhop of Rome, whence deduced, 599. 5 
the 


quake, 561. {© 


1 


Borius and Stilicho, over Alarie the Goth, 15. 


FL 
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- emperor of the Weſt, 393. 
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 Batralpet of he hare of Ide Sieh Shep Pete! 
_ -by Hannibal, 194. Wealth of the nobles, and . 
-magnificence of the city, 199, Character of the 
_ *nobles of, by Ammianus Marcellings,.202. State 
100 charaQer of the common people, 211. Poeblic 
|  diftribucions of bread, -&c.. 2124. Public baths, 
4414 Gaces and ſpectacles, 215. Attempts (o 
aſcertain the population of the city, 1. The 
_ citizens ſuffer - by famine, 230, Plague; 221. 
The retreat of Alanc purchaſed by a ranſors, 
223- 1s again beſieged by Alaric, 230. The 


ſenate. unites. with him in electing Attalus em 


peror, 231. The (City ſeined by Alaric, and 
pPlundered, 277 Compariſon between this event, 
and the ſack of Rome by the emperor Charles V. 
244. Alarie quits Rome, ad ravages Italy, 
246. Laws paſſed for the relief of Rome, and 
IIaly, 258. Triumph of Honorius for the 56 
Aaction of Spain by: Wallia, 250. Is preſerved 


Poalentinian III. 432. Sack of the city by Gen- 
ſeric king of the Vandals, 440. The public 
buildings of, protected from depredation by the 
laws of Majorian, 457. Is ſacked again by the 
- patrician Ricimer, 489. 3 the laſt 
The decay of the 
Roman ſpirit remarked, 500. Hiſtory of mo- 
naſtic inſtitutions in, 509. General obſer- 
wations on the | hiſtory of the Roman empire, 


Es Rae tidal by Theodoric the Oftrogoth, 
iv. 10. Proſperity of the city under his govern- 
ment, 23. Account of the four factions in the 

. circus, . 60. Firſt introduction of ſilk among the 
| Romans, 72. The office of conſul ſuppreſſed by 
Joftinian, 119. The city receives Beliſarius, 
1756. 1 7 ot, by the Goths, 176, Diftreſsful 
diege of, by Totila the Goth, 284. Is taken, 
287. Is recovered by Beliſarius, 290. Is again 
taken by Totila, 295. Is taken by the eunuch 
Narſes, 304. Extinction of the ſenate, 30g. 
The city degraded to the ſecond rank under the 
.exarchs of Ravenna, 313. A review of the Ro- 
man laws, 332: Extent of the dutchy of, under 
the exarchs of Ravenna, 444. Miſerable ſtate of 


the city, 453- Pontificate of Gregory the Great, 80 


| 2 The government of the city new modelled 
under the popes, after their revolt from the 
Greek emperors, v. 111. Is attacked by the 
Lombards, and delivered by king Pepin, 114. 
The office and rank of exarchs' and patricians 
explained, 120. Reception of Charlemagne by 
pope Adrian I. 121. Origin of the temporal 
power of the popes, 122. Mode of eleQting a 
pope, 152. Is menaced by the Saracens, E 
Pes perde pontificate of Leo IV. 440. Is de- 
fieged and taken by the emperor Henry III. 

621. Great part of the city burnt by Robert 
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popes, 321. Neſtoration of the republican form”. 


Wan againft'the neighbouring cities, 5% Id. 


* 
/ 


| Romildu, the betrayer of Friuli to the Avam, ber 
| from the hands of Attila by. a ranſom, 424. Indi- LL 
by ations of the ruin of the empire, at the death of 


 Rufinur, the confidential miviſter of the emperor. 


. Rutilius, his character of the monks of Capraria, 


POTTER IR 


8 ee vn. 
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Rome, che hiſtory of, reſumed, after the capture of 
Conſtantinople by the Turks, vi. 5 18. Prench 


and German emperors of, 519. Authority of the 


of goverament, 533. » Office. of ſenator, 3 79! | 
H 


ſtitution of the Jubilee, 557. Revolutibn in the 
city, by the tribune. Rienzi, $72 :.  Calamities . 
flowing from the fchifm of the papacy; 600. 
. Statutes and government of the city, 608.: Por- 
.  Caro's conſpiracy, 610. The eccieſiaſtical go- 
viernment of, 616. Reflections of Poggius on 
the ruin of the city, 619. Four: principal cauſes 
of its tuin ſpeciſed, 623. The Coliſeum of 
Titus, 635. Reſtoratjon and ornaments of the 
city, 643. „ TA 1 Me: fs 


_ cruel treatment by them, iv. go7, 4/7 
Ry/amond, daughter of Cunimund king of the Ge- 
*- pidz, her marriage with Alboin king oſ the 
_ Lombards, iv. 422. Conſpires his murder, 431+ ' 
Her Hight and ath, 432. I OE 1 1 . wn Pk 
Roum, the Seljukian kingdom of, formed, v. 675. 
Rudbeek, Olaus, ſummary. abridgment of the argu- 


ment in his Atlantica, i. 264. 


_ Theodoſius the Great, ſtimulates his eruelty 
againſt Theſſalonica, ifi. 55. His character and 


”- ” 


py adminiſtration, 105. His death, ig 7 54. 


Rugilas the Hun, his ſettlement in Hungary; iii. 
Runic characters, the antiquity of, traced, i. 265. 


Rulſia, origin of the monarchy of, v. 560. Geo- 


8 graphy and trade of, 563. Naval expeditions ; 


of the, Ruſſians | againſt Conſtantinople,. 566. 
Reign of the czar Swatoſlaus, 50. The Ruſ- 
Hans converted to Chriſtianity, 574. Is. con- 
quered by the Moguls, vi. 3o0ᷣ0lĩ. 
Ruftang a Perſian nobleman, a ſaying of his, ex 
preſive of the danger of living under deſpots, 


Ai. 127. ; 


his opinions. afterward 
adopted by bis antagoniſts, ii. 246. His doctrine 
of the Trinity, 250. The Sabellians unite with 
the Tricheiſts at the council of Nice to overpower- 
the Arians, 2 2: t. e 
Sabians, their aſtronomical mythology, v. 104. 
Sabinian obtains the command of the Eaſtern pro- 
vinces from Conſtantius, it. 188. 
Sabinian, general of the Eaſt, is defeated by Theo- 
- doric the Oftrogoth king of Italy, iv. 19. 
Sabinians, origin of the ſec of, in the Roman civil 
Jaw, iv. 354+ (s (A FO YAY +0 SOLES WL ed” "i TY | 
N . gad ducees, 


| Ban, account of. that. ea. among the. Jews, | 


560. 


Salad, his birth, promotion, and character, vi. 7 7 
18 


Conquers the ned, om of . Jeruſalem, 
\- 1neffeQtual. ſiege = J ps 


| In Eau, His negociations with Richard J. of Eng- 


FGalic laws, hiſtory of, iii. : 
* the præfect, and oe of the emperor Ju- 


land, 106. His death, 108. | 
F account of the 17 ſchool of, v. 604. 


lian, declines the offer of the diadem on his death, 
J. 461. Declines it again, on the death of Jo- 


vian, 484. 1s retained in his re by the 
emperor Valentinian, 488. 


. the hiſtorian, by what funds he. raiſed his 


palace on the Quirinal hill, iii. 241. zoe. 


| Salona,. the retreat of the emperor Diocletian, de- 


5 Sapor, king Perſia,. procures the aflaflination of 


ſcribed, i. 470. 
Salvian, his account of the diſtreſs. and rebellion of 
the Bagaudz, iii. 434. note. . 
Samanides,. the Saracen dynaſty of, v. 454. 
Samaritans, perſecution and extinction of, by the 
emperor. Juſtinian, iv. 58 1. N 


Fa» 


Samuel the prophet, his aſhes conveyed to Conſtan- 


tinople, iii. 95. 


Choſroes king of Armenia, and ſeizes the coun- 
try, i. 326. Defeats the emperor Valerian, and 
takes him priſoner, 327. Sets up Cyriades as 
ſucceſſor to Valerian in the Roman empire, 328. 
Over-runs Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, 1. 

. His death, 3725, x 


Saber, the ſon of Hormouz, 18 crowned king of 
Perſia before his birth, ii. 101. His character 


and early heroiſm, 102. FHaraſſes the eaſtern 
_ provinces of the Roman empire, 104. Battle of 


Singara, againſt the emperor Conſlantius, 105. 


His ſon brutally killed by Conſtantius, 106. 
His ſeveral. attempts on Niſibis, 107, Con- 
| cludes a truce with Conſtantius, 109. His haugh- 
. ty propoſitions to Conſtantius, 151. Invades 
Meſopotamia, 153. Reduces Amida, 156. Re- 
turns home, 157. His peaceful overtures to the 
_ emperor Julian, 415. His conſternation at the 
- ſucceſſes of Julian, 447. Haraſſes the retreat of 
the Romans, 453. Has treaty with the emperor 
Jovian, 464. His reduction of Armenia, and 
death, 541. 


| Faracen, various definitions of that appellation, 


v. 181. te. 


Saracens, ſucceſſions of the caliphs of, v. 258, Their 


rapid conqueſts, 281. Conqueſt of Perſia, 290. 
Siege of Damaſcus, 300. Battle of Yermuck, 
and conqueſt of Syria, 317, Of Egypt, 331. 
Invaſions of Africa, 349. Their military cha- 

racer, 502. 

Sarbar, the Perſian general, joins the Avars in be- 
ſieging Conſtantinople, iv. 519. Revolts to the 
emperor Herachus, 522 

* Sardinia expulſion of the Vandals from, by Mar- 
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Tyre, 100. Siege of Acre, 


gt? 


*** ü. 477. Is: l by Zano, che 
brother of 5 king of the Van lale, f iv. 142. 
Is ſurrendered to Beliſarius, 146. 


| Sarmatians, memorable defeat of, by the emperor 


Carus, i; 410. Their manners deſcribed, ii. 8 


Brief hiſtory of, 91. They apply to Conſtantine ; 


the Great for aſſiſtance againſt the Goths, 92. 
Are expelled their country by the Limigantes, 
94. Are reſtored by Conſtantius, 1350. 

. — manners, a brief view of, i. 268. Are 
more uniform than thoſe ar civiliſed nations, 

ii. 564. 

Sarus the Goth planders the camp of Suilicho, and 
drives him into the hands of the emperor at Ra- 
venna, iii. 183. Inſults Alaric, and occaſions 
the ſacking o Rome, 235: Is killed by Adol- 
phus king of the Viſigoths, 263. | 

Saturninus, one of the competitors for em pire 
againſt Gallienus, his obſervation on his inveſti- 

ture, 1. 336. | 

Saturninus, lieutenant de the emperor Probus, 


in the Eaſt, js driven into rebellion by his troops, 


1. 404. 


| Saxons, ancient, an account 2 i. 522. Their 


piratical confederations, 523. Their invaſions 
of Gaul checked by the Romans, 524. How 
converted to Chriſtianity,” iii. 530, Deſcent of 
the Saxons on Britain, 611. Their brutal deſo- 
lation of the country, 620. 

Scanderbeg, prince of Albania, his hiſtory, vi. 454. 

Scatinian law of the Romans, account of, iv. 407. 

Scaurus, the patrician family of, how reduced under 
the emperors, ii. 30. note. 

Schijm i in religion, the origin of, traced, i. 549. 


Science reducible to four claſſes, v. 426. 


Sclavonians, their national character, iv, 2 19. Their 
barbarous inroads on the Eaſtern empire, 222. 
Of Dalmatia, account of, v. 544. 


Scots and Picts, the nations of, how diſtinguiſhed, 


ii. 527. Invaſions of Britain by, 5 29. 
Scythians, this name vaguely applied to mixed tribes 
of barbarians, 1. 324. Their paſtoral manners, 
ii. 563. Extent and boundaries of Scythia, 574. 
Revolutions of, ui. 160. Their mode of war, 


66. 
gelaſian, waſter- general of che 3 under the 
emperor Valens, his ſucceſsful expedition againſt 


the Goths, 11. 611. Is killed in the battle of ; 


Hadrianople, 616. 

Sebaſtian, the brother of the uſurper Jovinus, is 
aſſociated with him in his aſſumed Imperial dig- 
nities, iii. 263. 


debaſtocrator, im port of chat title in the Greek em- 


pire, v. 484. 


Seez, in Normandy, the biſhop, and chapter == þ 


all caſtrated, vi. 5 25. zote. 

Segeftan, the princes of, ſupport their independency 
obſtinately againſt e ß 1. 248. note. 
Segued, emperor of Abyſſinia, is with his whole 

court, converted by the Jeſuits, iv. 619. 
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tion, v. 88. vote. 
Seleucia: 1 ws great ci 
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Seleucut e, number of cities founded by him, | 
by Shepherds 408 warriors, Wer eka modes 0 of 

of, v. 6 654- Ty 

* 8 Shiites a ſect of Mahometans, their diſtingion from 


1:-247. note.. 
5 of the houſe 


Diviſion of their empire, 672 


| Serjeant, legal and 1 milftary import of hat, term, 


. 


1 Septimius, 


e f Oey 
generator enten legion, 
aſſumes the purple on the death of gerünsrz © 1. 1 137. 
His conduct toward the Ohriſtians, 668. 
Sager of Rome is reformed by Auguſtus, i. 73. 
Its legiſlative and judicial powers, 82. Abortive 


vi. 1 $2.0 note. 


attempt of, to reſume its rights after the murder of 


of Caligula, 87. Its legal juriſdiftion over the 
_ emperors, 121. Is ſubjected to military deſpo- 


; tiſm, by Severus, 153. Women excluded from - 
The form 


* aſſembly by a ſolemn law, 183. 
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he compared, ii. 564. 


N 


the Sonnites, v. 260. 


Siberia, extreme coldneſs 67. the climate, W mi> 


ſerable ſtate of the natives of, ii. 576. 1s ſeined 
and occupied by the Tartars, vi. 304 


_ Stetly, reflections on the diſtractions in that iſland, 


. of a ſecret meeting, 216. Meaſures taken to 


ſupport the authority of the two Gordians, 217. 


"The ſenate elect Maximus and Balbinus emperors 


on the deaths of the Gordians, 219. They drive 
"the Alemanni out of Italy, 314. The ſenators 


forbid to exerciſe military employments by Gal- 
lienus, 1314. Elect Tacitus, the father of the 


ſenate, emperor, 386. a ee gained to 11 


_ the ſenate, by this election, 38 
and authority annihilated by Diocletian, 458. 


e Amount of the coronary gold, or cuſtomary 


, Petitions of, to the emperors, for the reſtora- T 


free gift of, to the emperors, ii. 72. T he claim 


5 51 Julian to the empire admitted, 333. 


tion of the altar of victory, iii. 73. The Pagan 
religion renounced, 76. Debates of, 


Their power | 


on the 


propoſals of Alaric the Goth, 179. Genealogy 


of the ſenators, 195. Paſſes a decree for putting 


to death Serena the widow of Stilicho, 220. 


Under the influence of Alarie, elects Attalus 
emperor, 231. Trial of Arvandus, prætorian 
præfect of Gaul, 482. 


Surrenders the ſo- 


9 vereign power of Italy to the elyperor of the Eaſt, „ 


496. 


— Extinction of that illuſtrious aſſembly, i iv. 


2303 +; 


, Reftoration of, in the twelfth century, vi. 533 


The aſſembly reſolved into ſingle e, 
539. 608. 


deity, iv. 540. 


. hiſtory of his worſhip, xe of his temple at 


urn, ili. 82. 


T he temple deſtroyed, 
84. 


Serena, niece of the emperor Theodoſius, hated 
Is cruelly 


to his general Stilicho, iii. 116. 
ſtrangled by order of the Roman ſebate, 

Severinus, St. encourages Odoacer to aſſume the 
dominion of Italy,” 11, 495. His boſe. how dil- 
4 of, 499: ode on. | 


Serapion, his lamentation for the loſs of a perſonified | 


de Lei king of the Borg 


1. 338. 
e of the ſilk Wen <4es there, . 
Exploits of the Normans there, 591. Is con- 
1 by count Roger, 606. Roger, ſon of the 
lormer; made king of, 626. Reig 4 of William 
the Bad, 638. * of William 7 the Good, 639. 
" of, by the emperor. Heory VI. . 
Is ſubdued by Charles of Anjou, vi. er The 
* Sicthran Vipers, 27. 

Sidanius Apollinaris the poet, bis humourous treat- 
ment of the capitation tax, ii. His nv 


. of Theodoric king of the Vile igoths in Gaul, 


iii. 445.5 His panegyric on the emperor Avitus, 
. His panegyric on. e's em ee Anthewiys, 


ns, *Waxders "2 
ſon; and. is canoniſed, iii. . as overwhelmed 
by an army of Franks, 573. | ] 


Sileatiarins, Paul, his account of the various fakes 


of ſtone and marble, employed in the church of 
St. Sophia at Conſtantinople, iv. 94. nete. 


Silk, firſt manufactured in China, and then in the 


ſmall Grecian ifland' of Ceos, iv. 72. A pecu- 


liar: kind of ſilk procured from the pinna ma- 


rina, 73. The filk worm, how introduced to 
Greece, 77. Progreſs of the manufacture on, in 
the tenth century, v. 476. | 


Simeon, - perſecutor of the Paulicians, becomes a pas 


ſelyte to their opinions, v. 526. 
Simeon, king of Bulgaria, his exploits, v. 546. 


Simeon Stylites, the hermit, his i mode 


of Hie, UL 5264007 oh» 
Simony, an early inftance of; i. 673. note. | 
Simplicius, one of the laſt ſurviving Pagan philoſo- 


pbers of Athens, his writings, and character, | 


IV. 11 


47 e of, between che emperor Conſtan- 


tius, and Sapor king of Perſia, ii. 105. The city 
of, reduced by Sapor, IS. 1s e to bim 
dy Jovian, ge + 


Sin eric, brother of Sarus, 1s made king of the 


Goths, iii. 268. 


Singidunum! is perfidiouſly taken by Baian chagan of 


the Avars, iv. 484. 


Sirmium | is perfidiouſly taken by Baian chagan of the 


eletian and N i. 67. His 1 and | 
X G1 


Is conquered by the Saracens, v. 437. 


> 


Ayars, iv. 484. | * 
Ciroes — and murders his father Choſroes II. 
. 2 "Mg 
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00 „lig er Perla, iv,” r 1 I. treaty of peace Was not tau ht by. Moſes, 560. Four Uifferen 


. wah the emperor Heraclius, 528. pPprevailing d es as to the ori in of, iv. 536. 
e 2 a Gothic king of Spain, perſentes th the Jews dete, 1 | 0 oy 
there, iti. 553. 1 P bad by the Greek. emperor Theo- | 
EE, Sivtus V. pope, charafer of his adminiſtration, vi. philus, v. 443. 

r ey Spain, the province of, deſcribed, i. 23. [Great re- | 
1 Shave, 2 Een, or the original ſenſe of venues raiſed from this province by the Bani 
that appellation, v. A 19795, Is tavaged by the Franks, 311. 
e among the Romans, who, and their condi- , Review of the hiſtory of, ini. 264. Is in- 
tion deſeribed, i. 48. vaded by the barbarous nations, 266. The inva- 
Ws Phivery, perſonal, impoſed | on captives by the ber- daeers conquered by Wallia king of the Goths, 269. 
barous nations, iii. 595. © Succeſſes of the Vandals there, 334. Expedition 
| Sleepers, ſeven,” narrative of the legendary tale of, of Theodoric king of the Viſigoths into, 448. 
W450" The Chriſtian -= received there, 547. Re- 
5 Fre th capture of, by e vi. 351. 1575 volt and martyrdom of Hermenegild, 548. Per- 
e U philoſophical, INT? on ah ns ſecution of the Jews 1 17 52. Legiſlative aſſem- 
: iii. 638. 1496 a lets blink 607.4; | 
e the Reinces: dynaſty je v. 54. | —— Acquiſitions of Juflivian there, iv. 159. 


= Soldiers, Roman, their obligations and A ikdpline, , State of, under the emperor 8 
1. 12. When 08 mp receaved. een pay, v. 141. Firſt introduction of the Arabs into the 


TT 970 country, 364. Defeat and death of -Roderic the 
ble ſultan, een Ata Miner, v. 674. Sothic king of, 368. Conqueſt of, by Muſa, 


Fixes his reſidence at Nice, 679. Nice taken by 373. Its proſperity under the Saracens, 379. 
the firſt ! vi. ooh Battle of Dorylzum, The Chriſtian” faith there, ſupplanted. by that of 


22 a 1 387. The throne of Gorgaye filled 


. 4 
Bo | Soliman, the fon of derer, his charaflee, Vi. 366. by Abdalrahman, 417. 


His alliance with the Greek emperor Manuel Stadium, Olympic, the races of, compared with 


Palæologus, 369. thoſe in the Roman circus, iv. 59. oh, 
Solomon, king of the Jews, not the author of the Stauracius,, emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 27. 
book which bears the name of his -i/dom, ii. Stephen, a freedman of Domitilla, aſſaſſinates the 
Reaſons for ſuppoſing he did not write + emperor. Domitian, i. 646. 


= : 


in in ar: gagement in the firſt cruſade, vi. 23. Deſerts 
Solomon the-eunuch relieves the Roman piovinee in his ſtandard, 51. 
Africa, from the depredations of the Moors, iv. Stephen, St. the firſt Chriſtian martyr, miraculous 
157. Revolt of his troops at Carthage, 273, Is diſcovery af his body, and the miracles worked 
defeated and killed by Antalus the Moor, 276. by it, iii. 97. 


Solyman, caliph 'of the Saracens, undertakes; the Stephen the " 1-568 ſent by the Greek emperor Juſ- 
 fiege of Conſtantinople, v. 397. His enormous tinian II. to exterminate the Cherſonites, v. 17. 


appetite and death, 400. 5 Stepben III. pope, ſolicits the aid of Pepin king of 
Jonnites, in the Mahometan religion, their tenets, eee againſt the Lombards, under the cha- 
0-200; -- - - rater of St. Peter, v. 116. Crowns king Fepins 


Soph, a Syrian philoſopher; beheaded by Car 2 19. 
ſtantine the Great, on à charge of binding the $zz/icho, the great general of the Weſtern empire 


wind by magic, ii. 274. note. under the emperor Honorius, his character, iii. 
Sophia, the widow of Juſtin II. her conſpiracy 114. Puts to death Rufinus the tyrannical præ- 
againſt the emperor Tiberius, iv. 437. fect of the Eaſt, 118. His expedition againſt 
Sophia, St. foundation of the church of, at Con- Alaric in Greece, 140. His diligent endeavours 
ſtantinople „ iv. 91. Its ice 9 Is con- to check his progreſs in Italy, 147. Defeats 
verted into a moſch, vi. 506. Alaric at Pollentia, 151. Drives him out of 
Sopbian, the Arab, commands the firſt fiege of Italy, 154, His triumph at Rome, 155, His 
Conſtantinople, v. 393- preparations to oppoſe the ihvaſion of RAdagaiſus, 
Sophrania, à Roman matron, kills herſelf to eſcape - 163. Reduces and puts him to death, 167. 
the violence of Maxentius, i. 500. note. Supports the claims of Alaric in the Roman ſe- 
Sartes Sanctorum, a mode of Chriſtian divination, nate, 179. Is put to death at Ravenna, 184. 
. adopted from the Pagans, Ill. 576. Notes His memory perſecuted, 185. 


' phers as to the immortality of, i. 556. This Juſtinian in Africa, iv. 273. 


doctrine more generally received among the giraſburgb, battle of, between Waden and the Ale- 


W nations, and for what — 559. manu), 'U, 167, 
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55 aher the book of Eccle yer: or the waa; --— Stephen, count of Chartres, his character "and en- 


Soul, uncertain opinions of the ancient philoſo- | Sroza heads the revolted troops of the emperor | 
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Suceeſſanur defends the Roman frontier againſt'the 


. 


Suicide applanded and pitied by the Romans, iv. 


3 Goths, 1. 3 1$, 


4. „ 


| Sulpitiue, Servius, was the higheſt improver of the 


KNoman juriſprudence, iv. 30. 
Sultan, origin and import of this title of Eaſtern 
ſovereipnty, v. 646. I 
Sumnat, deſcription of the pagoda of, in Guzarat, 
and jts deſtruction by Sultan Mahmud, v. 648. 
Sun, the worſhip of, introduced at Rome by the 


emperor Elagabalus, i. 127. Was the peculiar 


object of the devotion of Conſtantine the Great, 


before his converſion, ii. 182. And of Julian, 


after his apoſtaey, 372 gy © 
Suſa, the city of, —— by Conſtantine the Great, 
c 2 | 
e flea; czar of Ruſſia, his reign, v. 570. 
Swiſs cantons, the confederacy of, how far ſimilar 
to that of the ancient Franks, i. 310, 
Sword of Mars, the ſacred. weapon of the Hans, 
_ hiſtory of, iii. 359. ENS 
Syagrius, king of the Franks and Burgundians, his 
character, iii. 561, Is conquered by Clovis, 


62. : 2; 
Sls the dictator, his legiſlative character, iv. 404. 
Syllanus the conſul,” his ſpeech to the ſenate, re- 
commending the election of the two Gordians 
to their approbation, i. 216. OA 
Sylvania, ſiſter of the præfect Rufinas, her uncom- 
mon ſanctity, iii. 120. 20e ä.. e 
Sylvanus, general in Gaul under Conſtantius, is 
ruined by treachery, ii. 143. ä 1 
Sylverius, pope, is degraded and ſent into exile by 
Belifarius for an attempt to betray the city of 
Rome to the Goths, iv. 187. His death, 280. 
note. | ö 
Symmachus, his account of the Pagan conformity of 
the emperor Conſtantius, during his viſit to 
Rome, ii. 308. Pleads in behalf of the ancient 
Pagan religion of Rome, to the emperor Valen- 
tintan, iii. 73. a 
Sy neus, biſhop of Ptolemais, excom municates the 
preſident Andronicus, 11. 225. 
nary character, 7bid. note. His advice to the 
Eaſtern emperor Arcadius, iii. 142. £72 
Synode, provincial, in the primitive churches, inſti- 
tution of, i. 586. Nature of thoſe aſſemblies, 
ii. 228. See Councils, 7 065 
Syria, its revolutions and extent, i. 30. Is reduced 


by Choſroes II. king of Perſia, iv. 501. General 


deſcription of, v. 314. Is conquered by the Sa- 
racens, 316. Invaſion of, by Tamerlane, vi. 


Syriac language, where ſpoken in the greateſt purity, 
i. 251. note. ; ID 

Syrianus, duke of Egypt, ſurpriſes the city of Alex- 
andria, and expels Athanafius the primate of 
Egypt, ii. 286, | 


cant %, ml, . Hog 6, * 
Tacitus, emperor, his election and character, i. 386. 


Hhiſtory how preſerved and tranſmitted down to 


His extraordi- 


% 
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Tabari, the Arabian hiſtorian, aceount of his work, 
FA V, 282; Note. £9] , ; {5 | %y . 22 1 4 | WM 1 a 5 | 


: 7. abenne, the iſland of, in upper Thebais, 16 ſettled N | 


with monks,” by Pachomius, iii. 58. 


Table of emerald, in the Gothic treaſury in Spain. 


Tacitus the hiſtorian, his character of the principles 
of the portico, i. 95. vote. The intention of his 
9 237. Fis character as a hiſtorian, 289. 
His account of the ancient Germans, 26. if; 
us, 387. note. His account of the perſecution 
- the Chriſtians as the ten riet of Rome, 
| 37. 1 8 N bo 2 On 
atics of Leo and Conſtantine, character of, v. 467. 
Military character of the Greeks, 500, 
T agina, battle of, between the eunuch Narſes, and 
otila king of the Goths in Italy, iv, 302, 
Taherites, the Saracen dynaſty of, v. "7 TT 
T amerlane, his birth, reign, and conquelts, vi. 332. 
His letter to Bajazet, 343. His conference with 
the doctors of the law, at Aleppo, 346. Defeats 
and takes Bajazet priſoner, 350. How kept out 
of Europe, 357. His triumph at Samarcand, 
359. Dies on a march to China, 360. His cha- 
racter, 361. . 
Tancred the cruſader, his character, vi. 25. His 
bold behaviour at Conſtantinople, 36. 
Tarafus, ſecretary to the 'empreſs Irene, made pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, v. 128. Preſides at, 
and frames the decrees of, the ſecond couneil of 
Nice, 129. ee e 
Tarik, the Arab, bis deſcent on Spain, v. 368. 
Defeats and kills Roderic the Gothic king of, 
369. His diſgrace, 373, 378. AR 
Tarragona, the city of, almoſt deſtroyed by the 
Franks, 311. IS e | 
Tartars, ſee Scythians. ak 
Tartary, Eaſtern, conqueſt of, by Tamerlane, vi. 
337» DN ; 
Tatian, and his ſon Proculus, deſtroyed by the baſe 
arts of Rufinus, the confidential rainifter of the 
emperor Theodofius, 111. 107. | fe, 


Taurus, the conſul, is baniſhed by the tribunal of : 


Chalcedon, 11. 345. 
Taxes, how the Roman citizens were exonerated 
from the burden of, i. 194. Account of thoſe 
inſtituted by Auguſtus, 197. How raiſed under 
Conſtantine the Great, and his ſucceſſors, ii. 62. 
7 ayef, ſiege of, by Mahomet, v. 241. © 
Teias, the laſt king of the Goths, defeated and 
killed by the eunuch Narſes, iv. 305. | 
Telemachus, an Afiatic monk, loſes his life at Rome, 


in an attempt to prevent the combat of the gla- 
diators, iii. 157. | | | 

Temple of Jeruſalem, burned, i. 642. Hiſtory of 
the emperor Julian's attempt to reſtore it, ii. 386. 

Temugin. See Zingis. 


Tepbrice 


V. 528, FFF „ DG. 
Tertullian, his pious exultation in the expected dam- 
nation of all the Pagan world, i. 566. Suggeſts 

deſertion to Chriſtian ſoldiers, 580. His ſuſpi- 


cious account of two edicts of Tiberius and Mar- 


eus Antoninus, in favour of the Chriſtians, 666. 
Hlaments, the Roman laws for regulating, iv. 390. 
C | N 8 j 
Tetricus aſſumes the empire in Gaul, at the inſtiga- 
tion of Victoria, i. 364. Betrays his legions into 
the hand of Aurelian, 365. Is led in triumph by 
Agtemmmn 30.4 $5 8 
T habor, mount, diſpute concerning the light of, 
Vi. 278. Ms e Wy MIR ag 
Thanet, the iſland of, granted by Vortigern, as a 
| ſettlement for his Saxon auxiliaries, iii. 612 
"Oy entertainments of the Romans deſcribed, 
iii. 216. | - gb 
Thebean legion, the martyrdom of, apocryphal, 
1. 680. | EY, Sire 1 
Theft, the Roman laws relating to, iv. 398, 403. 
Themes, or military governments of the Greek em- 
pire, account of, v. 469. 


- 


T hemiſtius, the. orator, his encomium on religious 


toleration, ii. 480, _ 1 78 
Theodatus, his birth and elevation to the throne of 

Italy, iv. 164. His diſgraceful treaties with the 
_ emperor Juſtinian, and revolt againſt them, 168. 

His depoſition and death, 174. | — 
Theodebert, king of the Franks in Auſtraſia, joins 
the Goths in the ſiege and deſtruction of Milan, 
iv. 195. Invades Italy, 196. His death, 198. 
'Theodemir, a Gothic prince of Spain, copy of his 
- treaty of ſubmiſſion to the Saracens, v. 375. 


Theodora, empreſs, her birth, and early hiſtory, 


iv. 51. Her marriage with Juſtinian, 54. Her 


tyranny, 56. Her virtues, 57. Her death, 59. 


Her fortitude during the Nika ſedition, 68. Ac- 
count of her palace and gardens of Herzum, 98. 


Her pious concern for the converſion of Nubia, 


. | a | 
Ts, wife of the Greek emperor Theophilus, 
her hiſtory, v. 35. Reſtored the worſhip of 
images, 130. Provokes the Paulicians to rebel- 
ies, $26. 585 | | 
Theodora, daughter of the Greek emperor Conſtan- 
tine IX. her hiſtory, v. 54. 


Theodora, widow of Baldwin III. king of Jeruſalem, 


| her adventures as the concubine of Andronicus 
Comnenus, v. 77. 
Theodore Angelus, deſpot of Epirus, ſeizes Peter of 
Courtenay, emperor of Conſtantinople, priſoner, 
vi. 193. Poſſeſſes himſelf of Theſſalonica, 194. 
Theodoric acquires the Gothic ſceptre by the mur- 
der of his brother Toriſmond, iii. 445. His cha- 
racter by Sidonius, ibid, His expedition into 


Spain, 448. | 


T heodoric, the ſon of Alaric, his proſperous reign 


 T'plriet is occupied-and fortified by the Paulicians, 


„ 


over the Viſigoths in Gaul, iii. 397. Nauders 
fates of his daughters, 400. Is prevailed on by 
Etius to join his forces againſt Attila, 409. Is 
killed at the battle of Chalons, 144. 
beodoric the Oſtrogoth, his birth and education, 
iv. 2. Is forced by his troops into a revolt 
againſt the emperor Zeno, 6. He undertakes 
the conqueſt of Italy, 9g. Reduces and kills 

| Odoacer, 12. Is acknowledged king of Italy, 
13. Review of his adminiſtration, 14. His viſit 
to Rome, and care of the public buildings, 24. 
His religion, 28. His remorſe, and death, 40. 


 Theodofropolis, the city of, in Armenia, built, iii, 


324. Lok of ed 
T hoodefius the Great, his diſtinction between a Ro- 


man prince and a Parthian monarch, ul. 73. note. 


The province. of Mzfia preſerved: by his valour, 
55. Is aſſociated by Gratian as emperor of the 
alt, 624. His birth and character, 625. His 

prudent and ſucceſsful conduct of the Gothic war, 

ow Defeats an invaſion of the Oſtrogoths, 
———, His treaty with Maximus, iii. 10. His 
baptiſm, and edi to eſtabliſh orthodox faith, 11. 
Purges the city of Conſtantinople from Arianiſm, 


17. Enforces the Nicene. doQrine throughout 


the Eaſt, 19. Convenes a council at Conſtanti- 
nople, 20. His edicts againſt hereſy, 24. Re- 
ceĩves the fugitive family of Valentinian, and 
marries his ſiſter Galla, 39. Defeats Maximus, 
and viſits Rome, 41. His character, 42. His 
lenity to the city of Antioch, 47. His cruel 
treatment of Theſſalonica, co. Submits to the 
penance impoſed by St. Aabablo, for his ſeverity 
to Theſſalonica, 54. Reſtores Valentinian, 56. 
Conſults John of Lycopolis the hermit on the 
intended war againſt Eugenius, 60. Defeats 
Eugenius, 62. His death, 65. Procured a ſe- 
natorial renunciation of the Pagan religion, 76. 
Aboliſhes Pagan rites, 78. Prohibits the Pagan 
religion, 88. | 


T heodofius the Younger, his birth, iii. 310. Is ſaid 


to be left by his father Arcadius, to the care of 
Jezdegerd king of Perſia, 312. His education 
and character, 316. His marriage with Eudocia, 
318. His war with Perſia, 321. His pious joy 
on the death of John, the uſurper of the Weſt, 
330. His treaty with the Huns, 356. His armies 


defeated by Attila, 365. Is reduced to accept a 


peace dictated by Attila, 372. Is oppreſſed by 
the embaſſies of Attila, 375, Embaſly of Maxi- 
min to Attila, 377. Is privy to a ſcheme for the 
aſſaſſination of Attila, 387. Attila's embaſly to 
him on that occaſion, 388. His death, 389. 

——, His perplexity at the religious feuds. between 
Cyril and Neſtorius, iv. 558. Baniſhes Neſto- 
rius, 562. 

T heodefius III. emperor of Conſtantinople, v. 19. 

T headefius, the father of the emperor, his ſucceſsſul 


expedition to Britain, ii. 531, Suppreſſes the re. 


volt 
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volt of Firmus the moor, in Africa, 535. 10 be- 


| headed at Carthage, 538. 
7 beodefrus, patriarch of Alexandria, — competition 
with Gaian, how decided, iv. 610. His nego- 
eiations at the court of Byzantium, 612. 


Thera, us, the deacon, grandſon. of the 3 


Heraclius, murdered ph his brother Conſtans II. 


4 To VII 5: 
T heode/aus, the lover of Antonivs, detected by Be- 
liſarius, iv. 205. Turns monk to ape her, [> 


206. His death, 208. #570 
Theodofans, preſident of the . of Hierapolis 


under Copſtantius, his ae flattery to that 


emperor, 11. 33 


 Theophano, wiſe 40. the Greek emperor Romanus II. 


3 both him and his father, v. 48. Her 
connexion · wich Nicephorus Phocas, 49. His 
me and her exile, g 1 


 Theephilus, emperor of Conſtantinople, y. 32. His 


Amorian war with the caliph Motaſſem, 443. 
Theophilus, archbiſhop. of Alexandria, deſtroys. the 


_ temple of Serapis, and the Alexandrian library, 


iii. 84. Aſſiſts the perſecution of St. Chryſoſtom, 


305. His invective againſt him, 309. zoe... 


ſtantius to the Eaſt Indies, ii. 210 . 
Theophobus, the Perſian, his unfortunate hiſtory, 


. 339 21 {TH e 
Therapentæ, or tense, ſome account of, i. 606. 


TReoßbilus, his pious embaſſy from the emperor Con- 


Tbermopylæ, the ſtraits of, fortified. by the pn | 


Juſtinian, iv. 100. 


 Theſpalonica, {edition and ane flair ee iii. 49. 


Cruel treatment of the citizens, 50. Penance of 
Theodoſius for this ſeverity, 4. 
Theudelinda, princeſs of Bavaria, married to Autha- 
ris king of the Lombards, iv. 450. 
7 Bi baut, count of Champagne, engages in the fourth 
- cruſade, vi. 135. 
Thomas the Ca ppadocian, TX revolt againſt the Greek 
emperor Michael II. and cruel puniſhment, v. 31. 
Thomas of Damaſcus, his exploits againſt the Sara- 
cens when befieging that city, v. 306. 

Thomas, St. account of the Chriſtians of, in India, 
iv. 599. Perſecution of, by the Portugueze, 600. 
Thrace is coloniſed by the Baſtarnæ, in the reign of 

Probus, i. 402. The fugitive Goths permitted to 
ſettle: there by the emperor Valens, ii. 593. Is 
tavaged by them, 601. The Goths ſettled there 

by Theodoſius, 636. 


7 refund king of the Vandals, his character, 


iii. 537. 


| Three Chapters, the famous diſpute concerning, Iv. 


583. | 


Thundering Legion, the ſtory concerning, of ſuſpi- 


eicus veracity, 1. 667. 

Tiberius is adopted by Auguſtus, i. 9 Reduces 
the Pannonians, 136. Reduces Cappadocia, 198. 
nete. Suſpicious ſtory of his edict in favour of the 

| Chriſtians, 666. 

Tiberius is inveſted by Juſtin II. as his ſucceſſor in 


92 


— 


* the empire af the Eaſt, iv. 435. His charafer F 


1 W DEX. 


and death, 438. 


Timaſius, maſter- general of the army nds 3 em- 


peror Theodoſius, is diſgraced and exiled under 
Arcadius, iii. 288. 


| Timothy the Cat conſpires the murder. of ins 


archbiſhop of Alexandria, and ſucceeds W iv. 
72. , 

Ti aſe, miraculous | gin of ſpeech beſtowed on he 

_ Catholics, whoſe tongues had been cut out there, 

iii. 

T iridates king of Armenia, his character and hiſtory, 
i. 442. Is reſtored to his kingdom by Diocletian, 
443. Is expelled by the — 174 446. Is re- 
| ſtored again by treaty between the Romans and 
_ Perſians, 484. His converſion to Chriſtianity, 
and death, ii. 103. 

Titus admitted to ſhare the Imperial dignity with his 
father Veſpaſian, i. 90. 

T ogrul Beg, ſultan of the Turks, his reign and cha- 
rafter, v. 654. He reſcues the caliph of es 
from his enemies, 6 

7 oledo taken by the Arabs under Tarik, v. 370. 

Toleration, univerſal, its happy effects in the Woke | 
empire, i. 34. What ſeQts the moſt intolerant, 
246. 20t,ʒ “ 

Tellius, objections to his aceount of the viſion of 

Antigonus, ii. 215 note. 

Toriſmond, ſon of Theodoric king of the Viſgoths, 
. attends his father againſt Attila king of the Huns, 

iii. 410. Battle of Chalons, 413. Is acknow- 
ledged king on the death of his father in the field, 
416. Is killed by his brother Theodoric, 445. 

Torture, how admitted in the criminal law of the Ro- 
mans under the emperors, ii. 59. 

Torila is elected king of Italy by the Goths, i iv. „ 278. 

His juſtice and moderation, 281. Beſieges and 
takes the city of Rome, 284. Is induced to ſpare 

Rome from: deſtrudtion, at the inſtance of Belila. 
rius, 289. Takes Rome again, 295. Plunders 
Sicily, 296. Battle of Tagina, 302. His death, 


e the Saracen dynaſty of, v. 455. 

Tournaments preferable exhibitions to the Olympic 
games, vi. 28. s 

9 battle of, 8 Charles Martel and the 
Saracens, v. 410. 

Texandria, in Germany, is overrun and occupied by 
the Franks, ii. 161. 

Traditors, in the primitive church, hs i. 687. 

Trajan, emperor, his conqueſt of Dacia, i. 6. His 
conqueſts in the Eaſt, 7. Contraſt between the 
characters of him and Hadrian, 9. His pillar 
deſcribed, 57. Why adopted by the emperor 

| Nerva, g1. His inſtructions to Pliny the Younger | 
for his conduct toward the Chriſtians, 647. De- 
ſcription of his famous bridge over the Danube, iv. 
99. note. 


7; rajan, count, his treacherous murder of Para king | 


of Armenia, ii. 546. 
7 * Tranſub- 


FMA UNDO 


TranſubPantiation, the doctrine of, when eſtabliſhed, 
\.-7 WL. 209. -.- 79 . r 


rebixond, the city of, taken and plundered by the 


 Goths, i. 318. The dukes of, become independ- 
ent on the Greek empire, vi. 182. Is yielded to 
the Turks, 513. ie e 


Tribigild the Oftrogoth, his rebellion in Phrygia 


againſt the emperor Arcadius, iii. 292. 
Trikune, the office of, explained, i. 79. | 
Tribonian, his genius and character, iv. 457. Is 
employed by Juſtinian to reform the code of Ro- 
ITE IE NINETD TOS GER OERAGO PTR OE, 
Trinity, the myſterious doctrine of, ii. 242. Is vio- 
lently agitated in the ſchools of Alexandria, 247. 
Three ſyſtems of, 248. Deciſions of the council 
of Nice concerning, 251. Different forms of the 
_ © doxology, 293. Frauds uſed; to ſupport the doc- 
trine of, ni. 544. $74 
Fripoli, the confederacy of, cruelly oppreſſed under 
the government of count Romanus, 11. 533. 
Tri/agion, religious war concerning, iv. 575. 
Troops, Roman, their diſcipline, i. 12. When they 
firſt received pay, 193. Cauſe of the difficalty in 
levying them, ii. 48. See Fowians, Palatines, 
and Pretorian bands, N 
Troy, the fituation of that city, and of the Grecian 
camp of beſiegers, deſcribed, ii. 8. 
Turin, battle of, between Conſtantine the Great 
and the lievtenants of Maxentius, 1. 505. 


Furiſund, king of the Gepidæ, his honourable re- 


ception of Alboin the Lombard, who had ſlain 

his ſon in battle, iv. 421. 

Turks, their origin, iv. 223. Their primitive inſti- 
tutions, 225. Their conqueſts, 226. Their al- 

- liance with the emperor Juſtinian, 231. Send 

auxiliaries to Heraclius, 521. 

——, They grow powerful and licentious under the 
Saracens, v. 447. Terror excited by their-me- 

nacing Europe, 548. Their military character, 
552. They extend themſelves over Alia, 645. 


Reign of Mahmud the Gaznevide, 646. Their 


manners and emigration, 651. They ſubdue 
Perſia, 653, Dynaſty of the Seljukians, 654. 
They invade the provinces of the Greek empire, 
658. Reformation of the Eaſtern calendar, 670, 
They conquer Aſia Minor, 673. 
——, Their capital city, Nice, taken by the cru- 
ſaders, vi. 40. The ſeat of government removed 
to Iconium, 74. Valour and conqueſts of Zenghi, 
86. Character of ſultan Noureddin, 87. Con- 


queſt of Egypt, 89. Origin and hiſtory of the 


Ottomans, 310. Their firſt paſſage into Europe, 


315. Their educatioy and diſcipline, 373. Em- 
; Daily from, to the emperor Sigiſmond, 400. Take 
the city of Conſtantinople, 500. 4 
Turpin, the romance of, by whom, and when wnt- 
ten, vi. 5. ncte. . 
Tavelve Tables, review of the laws of, iv. 335. 


Their ſeverity, 309. How the criminal code of, 


ſunk into diſuſe, 402. 


"£6.34 


Tyrants of Rome, the popular conceit of the thirty 


inveſtigated, i. 3332 
Tyre is beſieged by Saladin, vi. 1o0᷑ĩᷣ ... 
Tythes aſſigned to the clergy as well by Zoroaſter as 
by Moſes, i. 245. Were firſt granted to the 
church by Charlemagne, v. 139. 2 
| Na: | | 
Vadomair, prince of the Alemanni, is ſent priſoner 
to Spain by the emperor Julian, it. 323, His 
ſon murdered by the Romans, 518. fs 
Valens, general of the Illyrian frontier, receives the 
title of Cæſar from Licinius, i. 521. Loſes his 
new title and his life, 523. 2 e 
Valens, the brother of the emperor Valentinian, is 
aſſociated with him in the empire, ii. 487. Ob- 
tains from his brother the Eaſtern portion of the 
empire, 489. His timidity on the revolt of Pro- 
eopius, 494. His: character, 4991, Is" baptiſed 
by Eudoxus, and patroniſes the Arias, 506. 
Is vindicated from the charge of perſecutlioß, 308. 
His edict againſt the Egyptian monks, 5 10. His 


war with the Goths, 549. Receives the ſuppliant 


Goths into the Roman territories, 592. His war 
with them, 603. Is defeated and killed at the 
battle of Hadrianople, 613. His eulogium by 
Libanius, 616. | Moy | 


Valens, the Arian biſhop of Murſa, his crafty pre- 


tenſion to divine revelation, ii. 264. 5 
Valentia, a new province in Britain, ſettled by 
Theodoſius, ii. 532. 


Valentinian I. his election to the empire, and cha- 


racter, ii. 484. Aſſociates his brother Vaiens 
with him, 487. Divides the empire into the 
Eaſt and Weſt, and retains the latter, 489. His 
cruelty, 499. His civil inſtitutions, 502. His 
edicts to reſtrain the avarice of the clergy, 510. 
Chaſtiſes the Alemanni, and fortifies the Khine, 
519. His expedition to Illyricum, and death, 
555+ Is vindicated from the charge of polygamy, 
55 IT. is inveſted with the Imperial orpa- 
ments in his mother's arms, on the death of his 


father, ii. 559. Is refuſed, by St. Ambroſe, the 


privilege of a church for him and his mother 


Juſtina, on account of their Arian principles, 


ini. 31. His flight from the invaſion of Maxi- 
mus, 37. Is reſtored by the emperor Theo- 
dofius, 56. His character, 76/4, His death, 


J 5 . 
Valentinian III. is eſtabliſhed emperor of the Weſt, 


by his couſin Theodoſius the Younger, iii. 33 1. 
Is committed to the guardianſhip of his mother 


Placidia, 332. Flies, on the invaſion of Italy 


by Attila, 423. Sends an embaſſy to Attila to 
purchaſe“ his retreat, 424. Murders the patri- 
cian Ætius, 430. Raviſhes the wife of Petronius 


Maximus, 431. His death, and character, 432. 


alentinians, their confuſed ideas of the diviniiy of 
Jeſus Chriſt, iv. 540. te. 


Valeria, 
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Paleria, a; dew of Galerius, the unfortu- 


nate fates of her and her mother, 1. 516. 
Valerian is elected cenſor under the emperor De- 


eius, i. 301. His elevation to the empire, and 


his character, 308. Is defeated, and taken pri- 


ſoner by Sapor king of Perſia, 327. His treat- 


ment, 331. His inconſiſtent behaviour toward 
the Chriſtians, 672. 
Vandals. See Goths, _ | 8 
——, Their ſucceſſes in Spain, ii. 334. Their 


expedition into Africa under Genſeric, 336. 
They raiſe a naval force and invade Italy, 436. 


Sack of Rome, 440. Their naval depredations 


on the coaſts of the Mediterranean, 467. Their 


' converſion to the Chriſtian religion, 529. Per- 
ſecution of the Catholics, 5 36. 


— . Expedition of Beliſarius againſt Cllr, 


iv. 132. Conqueſt of, 146. Their name and 
diſtinction loſt in Africa, 154. Remains of their 
nation till found in Germany, . 1 55+ 

Paranes. See Bahram. 1 5 

Varangians of the north, origin and hiſtory of, 

51. 

Be va the. infant ſon of the emperor Jovian, his 

hiſtory, ii. 483. 


Vataces, Fohn, his long and proſperous reign at 


Nice, vi. 194. 202. His character, 222. 

Vegetius, his remarks on the degeneracy of the Roman 
diſcipline ,at the time of Theodoſius the Great, 
iii. 6 

Veii, by fiege of 3 Sy, the zra of rhe Romen 
army firſt receiving regular pay, i. 193. 

Venice, foundation of that republic, Iii. 420. Its 
infant ſtate under the exarchs of Ravenna, iv. 444. 
Its growth and proſperity at the time of the fourth 


cruſade, vi. 137. Alliance with France, 139. 


Divides the Greek empire with the French, 174. 


_ Peratius, his mode of obeying the law of the twelve 


tables reſpecting perſonal inſults, iv. 359. 


' empreſs, the widow of Leo, depoſes Zeno, 


4. Her turbulent life, 5 
row; ſiege of, by Conſtantine the Great, i. 506. 
Jattle of, between Stilicho the Roman general, 
and Alaric the Goth, ll. 154. 


Ferres, why his puniſhment was inadequate to his 


offences, iv. 404. 

Veſpaſian, his prudence in ſharing the Imperial dig- 
nity with his ſon Titus, i. 90. 

Veſtalt, Roman, their number, and peculiar office, 
Ul, 70. 

1 the Roman general i in Illyricum, aſſumes 
the purple, and enters into an alliance with the 
Gauliſh uſurper Magnentius, ii. 11 3. Is reduced 
to abdicate his new dignity, 117. 


Vitoria exerciſes the government over the legions 


and province of Gaul, 1. 364. © 

Vidsory, her ſtatue and altar, 3 in the ſenate houſe at 
Rome, deſcribed, iii. 72. The ſenate petitions 
the Chriſtian emperors to have it reſtored, 73. 


Pigilantius, the preſbyter, is abuſed by Jerom for 


E R A IL. IN D A Ba. 5 
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oppebeg 1 ſapeeflition, i ii. 96- note. 


Vigilius, interpreter to the embaſly from T . 


fius the younger to Attila; is privy to a ſcheme 
for the aſſaſſination of Attila, iii. 377. 1. de- 
tected by Attila, 388. 


Figilins purchaſes the papal "Gar ; of Belifarios- and - 


| his wife, iv. 187. Inſtigates the emperor Jul» 
nian to reſume. the conqueſt of Italy, 296. 

Vine, its progreſs, from the time of Homer, i. 64. 

Virgil, his fourth eclogue interpreted into a propheey 
of the coming of the Meſſiah, ii. 203. Fs the 
molt ancient writer who mentions the manufacture 
of ſilk, iv. 72. 


Vitalian, the Gothic chief, i is  treacherouſly murdered a 


at Conſtantinople, iv. 46. | 
Vitalianus, prætorian pr ræfect under the emperor Maxi- . 

min, put to death by order of the ſenate, i 1. 27. 
Vitellius, emperor, his character, 1. 97. 


Vitiges, general of the Barbarians under Theodatus : 


king of Italy, is by. his troops declared king of 
Italy, iv. 174. He beſieges Belifarins in Rome, 
176. Is forced to raiſe the ſiege, 192. He is 
beſtieged by Beliſarius in Ravenna, 198. Is taken 
priſoner in Ravenna, 201. Conforms to the 
Athanaſian faith, and is honourably ſettled in 
Aſia, 202. His embaſſy to Choſroes king of 
Perſia, 242. 


Vitrudius the architect, his remarks on the build- 


ings of Rome, iii. 217. 

Vixir, derivation of that appellation, v. 221. notes. 

Ukraine, deſcription of that country, i. 298. 

Vain, king of the Huns, reduces and kills Gainas 

- the Goth, iii. 300. Is driven back by the vigt- 
lance of the Imperial miniſters, 313. 

Ulphilas, the apoſtle of the Goths, his pious la- 
bours, iii. 528. Propagated Arianiſm, 5 34. 

Ulfian, the lawyer, placed at the head of the coun- 
ci] of ſtate, under the emperor Alexander Seve- 
rus, i. 184. Is murdered by the Prætorian 
guards, 188. 

Veconian law aboliſhed the right of female inherit- 
ance, iv. 389. How evaded, 393. 


Voltaire preters the labarum of Conſtantine to the 


angel of Licinius, ii. 197. not e. His reflections 
on the expences of a ſiege, 1 lil. 637. note. 
Vortigern, king of South Britain, his i invitation of the 
Saxons for aſſiſtance againſt his enemies, iii. 611. 
Vouti, emperor of China, his exploits againſt the 
HFuns, ii. 581. 
Up/al, anciently famous for its Gothic temple, i. 293+ 


Urban II. pope, patroniſes Peter the Hermit in his 


on for recovering the Holy Land, vi. 2. Ex- 

orts the-people to a cruſade, at the council of 
Clermont, 7. 

Urban V. pope, removes the N court from 

. Avignon to Rome, vi. 597. 

Urban VI. pope, his diſputed election, vi. 599. 

Ur/acius, maſter of the offices under the emperor 
Valentinian, occaſions a revolt of the Alemanni 


by his parſimony, 11. 515. 
| | | Urſficinus, 


Wallia is choſen, king of. 05 Goth: 


p24, 
£ ö * 


GENERAL 


U, a Roman general, his treacherous conduct 
0 Sylvanus in Gaul, ii. 143. Is ſuperſeded in 
his command over the Eaftern provinces, 


under Sabinian, 15 Ws whe e diſgraced, 15d. 
b— hiſtory of the Roman family of, vi. 565. 
Urfſulus, treaſurer of the empire under Conſtantius, 


unjuſtly put to death by the tribunal of Chalce- 


don, ii. 348. 
9" See 5 * money. 
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Walachians, the * deſcendents From the 
man fettlers in ancient Dacia, i. 3 7. ROLE... 
Water is ſettled by Britiſh refugees from Saxon ty". 


ranny, iii. 617. 620. The bards of; 624. 
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reduces the FDAFous, inv 
1s ſettled in e e 0. 


lutions and military exerciſe e Gre 
Military character of the Saracens, 502. Of the 
Franks and Latins, 504. ; 
Warburton, biſhop of Glouceſter, his literary cha- 
rater, ii. 386. 6A His labours to eſtzhliſh the 


miraculous interruption to Julian's building the 


temple of Jeruſalem, 388. notes. 
Harna, battle of, between the ſultan Amurath II. 
and Ladiſaus king of Hungary and Poland, vi. 


. the Greek general, defeated by the Sara- | 


cens at Aiznadin, v. 303. 


M beat, the average price of, under the ſucceſſors of 


Conſtantine the Great, ii. 417. note. 

Whitaker, Mr. remarks on his account of the Iriſh 
deſcent of the Scottiſh nation, ii. c28. note. 

White, Mr. Arabic profeſſor at Oxford, character 
of his ſermons at Bampton's lecture, v. 409. note. 

Wilfrid, the apoſtle of Suſſex, his benevolent en- 
bliſhment at Selſey, iii. 622. 

William I. the Bad, king of Sicily, v. 638. 

William II. the Good, king of Sicily, v. 639. 

Windmills, the uſe of, from whence derived, vi. 
208, 

Line, the uſe of, expreſel prohibited by Mahomet, 
v. 215. 

Wi un of Solomon, when, and by whom that book 
was written, ii. 239. 


Molodomir, great prince of Ruſſia, marries Anne, 


daughter of the emperor Romanus, v. 494. His 
converſion to Chriſtianity, 576. 


Women, in hereditary monacchies, allowed to exer- - 


ciſe ſovereignty, though incapable of ſubordinate 
ſtate offices, i. 183. H Tow treated by the Roman 
civil laws, iv. 374. The Vocoman law, how 
evaded, 393. Are not excluded from Paradiſe 
by Mahomer, v. 219. 
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Is ſent back again to OP the war with Perſia 


An exdegerd, {king 
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. 
Ae his deferiptioh of the deſert of Meſopo- 


tamia, ii. 430. 
Xerxes, the ſituation of bis bridge of boats for * 
ing over to r N pointed out, ii. 7. 


Mot 
* battle of, W the Greeks and' the 
Saracens, Fs 3 3H: 
Perſia, his reign the æra of the 


fall of the Saffanian dynaſty, and of the religion 
of Zoroaſter, v. 285. 
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e invades th ; Vaffern empire a an army 
of. c. Eke Iv, 314. Is repulſed by Beliſarius, 
31 

Zochary, pope, pronounces the depoſition of Chil- 
deric auß. of France, and the appointment of 
Pepin to ſucceed him, v. 119. 

Zen, brother of Gelimer the Vandal uſurper, con- 
quers Sardinia, iv. 142. N alle to aſſiſt his 
brother, 143. Is killed, 

Zara, a city on the Sclavonian coäſt, reduced by 
the cruſaders for the republic of Venice, vi. 143. 

Zenghi, ſultan, his valour and conqueſts, vi, 86. 


Zano, emiperor of the Eaſt, receives a ſurrender of the 


. government of the Weſtern empire, from 
nate of Rome, iii. 496. The, vieiſſitudes 
| vl his life and reign, iv. 4. His Henoticon, 572. 
Zenobia, queen of es A er and hiſ- 


tory, i. FA Ny 
4 1 


parallel b Rin 414 g of the 
Huns, ili. 35 is propoſal for i -l his 
2159 8 in he 260. His ls 125 and oy 


FR 


Allies, v. 352. 

Zoe, firſt the concubine, becomes the fourth wife of 
the emperor Leo the philoſopher, v. 44. 

Zoe, wife of Romanus HL. apd Michael 34 em- 
perors, v. 55. 

Zoroaſter, the Perſian prophet, his THY antiquity, 
i. 240, note, Abridgement of his theology, 241. 
Provides for the encouragement of agriculture, 
244. Aſſigns tythes to the prieſts, 245. ED 


Zoſimus, his repreſentation of the oppreſſion of the 


luſtral contribution, ii. 71. 


2 the reformer, his conceptions of the Eucha- 
riſt, v. 536. 


Zurich, "bref hiſtory of chat city, vi. 5 31. 
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